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THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


Thb  river  Annan,  rising  above  Moffat  in  Hartfell,  in  the  Deil's  Beef 
Tub,  descends  from  the  mountains  through  a  valley  gradually  widening 
and  spreading  out,  as  the  fells  are  left  behind,  into  the  rich  and  well- 
cultivated  district  known  as  Annandale.  Picturesque  and  broken  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  stream,  when  it  reaches  the  level 
country,  steals  slowly  among  meadows  and  undulating  wooded  hills, 
till  at  the  end  of  fifty  miles  it  falls  into  the  Solway  at  Annan 
town«  Annandale,  famous  always  for  its  pasturage,  suffered  especially 
before  the  imion  of  the  kingdoms  from  border  forays,  the  effects 
of  which  were  long  to  be  traced  in  a  certain  wildness  of  disposition 
in  the  inhabitants.  Dumfriesshire,  to  which  it  belongs,  was  sternly 
Cameronian.  Stories  of  the  persecutions  survived  in  the  farmhouses 
as  their  most  treasured  historical  traditions.  Cameronian  congrega- 
tions lingered  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  they 
merged  in  other  bodies  of  seceders  from  the  established  religion. 
In  its  hard  fight  for  spiritual  freedom  Scotch  Protestantism  lost 
respect  for  kings  and  nobles,  and  looked  to  Christ  rather  than 
to  earthly  rulers.  Before  the  Beformation  all  Scotland  was  clannish 
or  feudal;  and  the  Dumfriesshire  yeomanry,  like  the  rest,  were 
organised  under  great  noble  families,  whose  pennon  they  followed, 
whose  name  they  bore,  and  the  remotest  kindred  with  which,  even 
to  a  tenth  generation,  they  were  proud  to  claim.  Among  the 
funilies  of  the  western  border  the  Carlyles  were  not  the  least  dis- 
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tinguished.  They  were  originally  Englisb^  and  were  called  pro- 
bably after  Carlisle  town.  They  came  to  Annandale  with  the 
Bruces  in  the  time  of  David  the  Second.  A  Sir  John  Carlyle  was 
created  Lord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  in  reward  for  a  beating  which 
he  had  given  the  English  at  Annan.  Michael,  the  fourth  lord, 
signed  the  Association  Bond  among  the  Protestant  lords  when  Queen 
Mary  was  sent  to  Lochleven,  the  only  one  among  them,  it  was  ob- 
served, who  could  not  write  his  name.  Their  work  was  rough.  They 
were  rough  men  themselves,  and  with  the  change  of  times  their  im- 
portance declined.  The  title  lapsed,  the  estates  were  dissipated  in 
lawsuits,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  nothing  remained  of 
the  Carlyles  but  one  or  two  households  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bums- 
wark  who  had  inherited  the  name  either  through  the  adoption  by 
their  forefathers  of  the  name  of  their  leader,  or  by  some  descent  of 
blood  which  had  trickled  down  through  younger  sons.^ 

In  one  of  these  families,  in  a  house  which  his  father,  who  was  a 
mason,  had  built  with  his  own  hands,  Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1795.  Ecclefechan,  where  his  father  lived,  is  a 
small  market  town  on  the  east  side  of  Annandale,  six  miles  inland 
from  the  Solway,  and  about  sixteen  on  the  Great  North  Boad  from 
Carlisle.'  It  consists  of  a  single  street,  down  one  side  of  which,  at 
that  time,  ran  an  open  brook.  The  aspect,  like  that  of  most  Scotch 
towns,  is  cold,  but  clean  and  orderly,  with  an  air  of  thrifty  comfort. 
The  houses  are  plain,  that  in  which  the  Carlyles  lived  alone  having 
pretensions  to  originality.  In  appearance  one,  it  is  really  double,  a 
central  arch  dividing  it.  James  Carlyle,  Thomas  Carlyle's  father, 
occupied  one  part.  His  brother,  who  was  his  partner  in  his  trade, 
lived  in  the  other. 

In  1791,  having  then  a  house  of  his  own,  James  Carlyle  married 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  same  name,  Janet  Carlyle.  They  had  one 
son,  John,  and  then  she  died  of  fever.  Her  long  &ir  hair,  which 
had  been  out  off  in  her  illness,  remained  as  a  memorial  of  her  in  a 
drawer,  into  which  the  children  afterwards  looked  with  wondering 
awe.  Two  years  after  the  husband  married  again  Margaret  Aitken, 
« a  woman,*  says  Carlyle,  '  of  to  me  the  fietirest  descent,  that  of  the 
pious,  the  just,  and  the  wise.'  Her  character  will  unfold  itself  as  the 
story  goes  on.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  her  first  child ;  she  lived  to  see 
him  at  the  height  of  his  £5une,  known  and  honoured  wherever  the 
English  language  was  spoken.  To  her  care  ^  for  body  and  soul '  he 
never  ceased  to  say  that  ^  he  owed  endless  gratitude.'  After  Thomas 
came  eight  others,  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Janet ^ 
80  called  after  the  first  wife,  died  when  she  was  a  few  months  old. 

<  When  Carlyle  became  famons,  a  Dumfries  antiquary  traced  his  ancestry  with 
apparent  saccess  through  ten  generations  to  the  first  Lord  Torthorwald.  There  was 
much  laughter  abont  it  in  the  house  in  Cheyne  Bow,  bat  Carlyle  was  inclined  to  think 
on  the  whole  that  the  descent  was  real. 

*  Eoclefoohan=Eirkfeohan,  Chnioh  of  St.  Fechaims,  an  Irish  saint  supposed  to 
have  come  to*Annandale  in  the  seventh  century. 
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The  funily  was  proeperouB,  as  Ecclefechan  working  men  under- 
stood prosperity.  In  one  year,  his  best,  James  Garlyle  made  in  his 
business  as  much  as  1002.  At  worst  he  earned  an  artisan's  sub- 
stantial wages,  and  was  thrifty  and  prudent.  The  children,  as  they 
passed  out  of  in&ncy,  ran  about  barefoot,  but  otherwise  cleanly 
clothed,  and  fed  on  oatmeal,  milk,  and  potatoes.  Our  Carlyle  learned 
to  read  from  his  mother  too  early  for  distinct  remembrance ;  when 
he  was  five  his  father  taught  him  arithmetic,  and  sent  him  with  the 
other  village  boys  to  school.  Like  the  Carlyles  generally  he  had  a 
violent  temper.  John,  the  son  of  the  first  marriage,  lived  generally 
with  his  grand&ther,  but  came  occasionally  to  visit  his  parents. 
Oarlyle's  earliest  recollection  is  of  throwing  his  little  brown  stool  at 
his  brother  in  a  mad  passion  of  rage,  when  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
two  years  old,  breaking  a  leg  of  it,  and  *  feeling  for  the  first  time  the 
united  pangs  of  loss  and  remorse.'  The  next  impression  which  most 
affected  him  was  the  small  round  heap  imder  the  sheet  upon  a  bed 
where  his  little  sister  lay  dead.  Death,  too,  he  made  acquaintance 
with  in  another  memorable  form.  His  father's  eldest  brother  John 
died.  ^  The  day  before  his  funeral,  an  ill-behaving  servant  wench 
lifted  the  coverlid  firom  off  his  pale  ghastly  befiUeted  head  to  show 
it  to  some  crony  of  hers,  unheeding  of  the  child  who  was  alone  with 
them,  and  to  whom  the  sight  gave  a  new  pang  of  horror.'  The 
grand&ther  followed  next,  closing  finally  his  Anson  and  his  Arabian 
Nights.  He  had  a  brother  whose  adventures  had  been  remarkable. 
Francis  Carlyle,  so  he  was  called,  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. He,  too,  when  his  time  was  out,  had  gone  to  England,  to 
Bristol  among  other  places,  where  he  fell  into  drink  and  gambling. 
He  lost  all  his  money ;  one  morning  after  an  oi^e  he  flung  himself 
desperately  out  of  bed  and  broke  his  leg.  When  he  recovered  he 
enlisted  in  a  brig  of  war,  distinguished  himself  by  special  gallantry 
in  supporting  his  captain  in  a  mutiny,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
command  of  a  Sol  way  revenue  cutter.  After  many  years  of  rough 
creditable  service  he  retired  on  half-pay  to  his  native  village  of 
3fiddlebie.  There  had  been  some  fiunily  quarrel,  and  the  brothers,, 
though  living  dose  to  one  another,  had  held  no  intercourse.  They 
were  both  of  them  above  eighty  years  of  age.  The  old  Thomas  being- 
on  his  death-bed,  the  sea  captain's  heart  relented.  He  was  a  grim, 
broad,  fierce-looking  man ;  ^  prototype  of  Smollet's  Trunnion.'  Being^ 
too  xmwieldy  to  walk,  he  was  brought  into  Ecclefechan  in  a  cart,  and 
carried  in  a  chair  up  the  steep  stairs  to  his  dying  brother's  room» 
There  he  remained  some  twenty  minutes,  and  came  down  again  with 
a  fiwje  which  printed  itself  in  the  little  Carlyle's  memory.  They  saw 
him  no  more,  and  after  a  bief  interval  the  old  generation  had 
disappeared. 

Amidst  such  scenes  our  Garlyle  struggled  through  his  early  boy- 
hood. 
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It  was  not  a  joyful  life  (he  says) ;  what  life  is  ?  yet  a  safe  and  quiet  one,  ahove 
most  otherS;  or  any  other  I  have  witnessed,  a  wholesome  one.  We  were  taciturn 
rather  than  talkative,  but  if  little  was  said  that  little  had  generally  a  meaning. 

More  remarkable  man  than  my  father  I  have  never  met  in  my  journey 
through  life;  sterling  sincerity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  mostly  quiet,  but 
capable  of  blazing  into  whirlwinds  when  needful,  and  such  a  flash  of  just  in- 
sight and  brief  natural  eloquence  and  emphasis,  true  to  every  feature  of  it  as  I 
have  never  known  in  any  other.  Humour  of  a  most  grim  Scandinavian  type  he 
occasionally  had ;  wit  rarely  or  never — too  serious  for  vrit — my  excellent  mother 
with  perhaps  the  deeper  piety  in  most  senses  had  also  the  most  sport.  No  mau 
of  my  day,  or  hardly  any  man  can  have  had  better  parents. 

Edacation  is  a  passion  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  pride  of  every 
honourable  peasant,  if  he  has  a  son  of  any  promise,  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  rising  as  a  scholar.  As  a  child  Carlyle  could  not  have 
&iled  to  show  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  him.  The 
schoolmaster  in  Ecclefechan  gave  a  good  account  of  his  progress  in 
<  figures.'  The  minister  reported  favourably  of  his  Latin.  ^  I  do  not 
grudge  thee  thy  schooling,  Tom,'  his  father  said  to  him  one  day,  ^  now 
that  thy  uncle  Frank  owns  thee  a  better  arithmetician  than  himself.' 
It  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Annan  Grammar  School,  and 
thence,  if  he  prospered,  to  the  University,  with  final  outlook  to  the 
(ministry. 

He  was  a  shy  thoughtful  boy,  shrinking  generally  from  rough 
-companions,  but  with  a  hot  and  even  violent  temper.  His  mother, 
naturally  anxious  for  him,  and  fearing  perhaps  the  family  tendency, 
extracted  a  promise  before  parting  with  him  that  he  would  never 
return  a  blow,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  first  experiences  of 
school  were  extremely  miserable.  Boys  of  genius  are  never  well 
received  by  the  common  flock,  and  escape  persecution  only  when 
they  are  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Sartor  Reaartua  is  generally  mythic,  but  parts  are  historical, 
:  and  among  them  the  account  of  the  first  launch  of  Teufelsdrockh  into 
the  Hinterschlag  Crymnasiimi.  Hinterschlag  (smack  behind)  is  Annan. 
Thither,  leaving  home  and  his  mother's  side,  Carlyle  was  taken  by  his 
fether,  being  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  '  fluttering  with  boundless 
hopes,'  at  AVliitsuntide,  1805,  to  the  school  which  was  to  be  his  first 
step  into  a  higher  life. 

Well  do  I  remember  (says  Teufelsdrockh)  the  red  sunny  Whitsuntide  morning 
when,  trotting  full  of  hope  by  the  side  of  Father  Andreas,  I  entered  the  main 
street  of  the  place  and  saw  its  steeple  clock  (then  striking  eight)  and  Schuldthurm 
(jail)  and  the  aproned  or  disaproned  Burghers  moving  in  to  breakfast;  a  little  dog, 
in  mad  terror,  was  rushing  past,  for  some  human  imps  had  tied  a  tin  kettle  to  its 
tail,  fit  emblem  of  much  that  awaited  myself  in  that  mischievous  den.  Alas  I  the 
'kind  beech  rows  of  Entepfuhl  (Ecclefechan)  were  hidden  in  the  distance.  I  was 
:ffmong  strangers  harshly,  at  best  indifferently,  disposed  to  me ;  the  young  heart  felt 
for  the^first  time  quite  orphaned  and  alone.  .  .  .  My  schoolfellows  were  boys, 
mostly  rude  boys,  and  obeyed  the  impulse  of  rude  nature  which  bids  the  deer- 
lierd  fall  upon  any  stricken  hart,  the  duck-flock  put  to  death  any  broken-winged 
brother  or  sister,  and  on  all  hands  the  strong  tyrannise  over  the  we^k. 
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Carlyle  retained  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  painful  and  indeed 
resentful  recollection  of  these  school  experiences  of  his.  ^  This,'  he 
said  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Sai'tovj '  is  true,  and  not  half 
the  truth.  Unspeakable  is  the  damage  and  defilement  I  received 
firom  those  coarse  misguided  tyrannous  cubs.  One  way  and  another  I 
had  never  been  so  wretched  as  here,  and  the  first  two  years  of  my 
time  I  still  count  among  the  miserable  of  my  life.' 

He  had  obeyed  his  mother's  injunctions.  He  had  courage  in 
plenty  to  resent  ill  usage,  but  his  promise  was  sacred.  He  was 
passionate,  but  fight  he  would  not,  and  eveiy  one  who  knows 
English  and  Scotch  life  will  understand  what  his  fate  must  have 
been.  One  consequence  was  a  near  escape  from  drowning.  The 
boys  had  all  gone  to  bathe;  the  lonely  child  had  strayed  apart 
from  the  rest,  where  he  could  escape  from  being  tormented.  He 
found  himself  in  a  deep  pool  which  had  been  dug  out  for  a  dock 
and  had  been  filled  with  the  tide.  The  mere  accident  of  some 
one  pacing  at  the  time  saved  him.  At  length  he  could  bear  his 
condition  no  longer ;  he  turned  on  the  biggest  bully  in  the  school 
and  furiously  kicked  him ;  a  battle  followed  in  which  he  was  beaten  ; 
but  he  left  marks  of  his  fists  upon  his  adversary,  which  were  not 
forgotten.  He  taught  his  companions  to  fear  him,  if  only  like 
Brasidas's  mouse.  He  was  persecuted  no  longer,  but  he  carried  away 
bitter  and  resentful  recollections  of  what  he  had  borne,  which  were 
never  entirely  obliterated. 

The  teadiing  which  Carlyle  received  at  Annan,  he  says,  ^was 
limited,  and  of  its  kind  only  moderately  good.  Latin  and  French  I 
did  get  to  read  with  fluency.  Latin  quantity  was  left  a  firightful 
chaos,  and  I  had  to  learn  it  afterwards ;  some  geometry ;  algebra, 
arithmetic  tolerably  well.  Vague  outlines  of  geography  I  learnt ; 
all  the  books  I  could  get  were  also  devoured.  Greek  consisted  of  the 
alphabet  merely.'  Of  hoUdays  we  hear  nothing,  though  holidays  there 
must  have  been  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer ;  little  also  of  school 
friendships  or  amusements.  In  the  last,  in  such  shape  as  could  have 
been  found  in  boys  of  his  class  in  Annan,  Carlyle  could  have  had 
little  interest.  He  spoke  warmly  of  his  mathematical  teacher,  a 
certain  Mr.  Morley  from  Cumberland,  ^  whom  he  loved  much,  and 
who  taught  him  well.'  He  had  formed  a  comradeship  with  one  or 
two  boys  of  his  own  age,  who  were  not  entirely  uncongenial  to  him ; 
but  only  one  incident  is  preserved  which  was  of  real  moment.  In  his 
third  year  Carlyle  first  consciously  saw  Edward  Irving.  Irving's 
fiunily  lived  in  Annan.  He  had  himself  been  at  the  school,  and  had 
gone  thence  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  there,  gained  prizes,  and  was  otherwise  honourably  spoken  of. 
Annan,  both  town  and  school,  was  proud  of  the  brilliant  lad  that  they 
had  produced ;  and  Irving  one  day  looked  in  upon  the  school,  the 
masters  out  of  compliment  attending  him.     ^  He  was  scrupulously 
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dressed^  blcusk  coat,  tight  pantaloons,  m  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
looked  very  neat,  ^elf-possessed,  and  amiable ;  a  flonrishing  slip  of  a 
youth  with  coal-black  hair,  swarthy  clear  complexion,  very  straight 
on  his  feet,  and,  except  for  the  glaring  squint,  decidedly  handsome.' 
The  boys  listened  eagerly  as  he  talked  in  a  free  airy  way  about 
Edinburgh  and  its  professors.  A  University  man  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  is  infinitely  admirable  to  yoimger  ones ;  he  is  not 
too  far  above  them  to  be  comprehensible ;  they  know  what  he  has 
done,  and  they  hope  distantly  that  they  too  one  day  may  do  the 
like.  Of  course  Irving  did  not  distinguish  Carlyle.  He  walked 
through  the  rooms  and  disappeared. 

The  Hinterschlag  Gymnasium  was  over  soon  after,  and  Garlyle's 
future  career  was  now  to  be  decided  on.  The  Ecclefechan  family 
life  did  not  look  with  favour  on  displays  of  precocious  genius.  Vanity 
was  the  last  quality  that  such  a  man  as  James  Carlyle  would  en- 
courage, and  there  was  a  sev^ty  in  his  manner  which  effectively 
repressed  a  disposition  to  it. 

We  had  all  to  complain  (Oarljle  says)  that  we  dared  not  freely  loye  our 
father.  His  heart  seemed  as  if  walled  in.  My  mother  has  owned  to  me  that  she 
■could  never  understand  him,  and  that  her  affection  and  admiration  of  him  were 
ohstructed.  It  seemed  as  if  an  atmosphere  of  fear  repelled  us  from  him^  me 
^especially.  My  heart  and  tongue  played  freely  with  my  mother.  He  had  an  air 
•of  deepest  gravity  and  even  stenmess.  He  had  the  most  entire  and  open  contempt 
for  idle  tattle — ^what  he  called  clatter.  Any  talk  that  had  meaning  in  it  he  could 
listen  to ;  what  had  no  meaning  in  it,  above  all  what  seemed  false,  he  absolutely 
could  not  and  would  not  hear,  but  abruptly  turned  from  it.  Long  may  we  re- 
member his '  I  dan*t  believe  thee  \ '  hia  tongue-paralysing  cold  indi£&rent  *  Hah.' 

Besides  fear,  Carlyle,  as  he  grew  older,  began  to  experience  a  cer- 
tain awe  of  his  father  as  of  a  person  of  altogether  superior  qualities. 

None  of  us  (he  writes)  Will  ever  forget  that  bold  glowing  style  of  his,  flowing 
free  from  the  imtutored  soul,  full  of  metaphor,  liiough  he  knew  not  what 
metaphor  was,  with  all  manner  of  potent  words  which  he  appropriated  and 
applied  with  surprisbg  accuracy — ^brief,  energetic,  conveying  the  most  perfect 
picture,  definite,  clear,  not  in  ambitious  colours,  but  in  full  white  sunlight. 
Emphatic  I  have  heard  him  beyond  all  men.  In  anger  he  had  no  need  of  oaths; 
his  words  were  like  sharp  arrows  that  smote  into  the  very  heart. 

Such  a  father  may  easily  have  been  alarming  and  slow  to  gain  his 
children's  confidence.  He  had  silently  observed  his  little  Tom,  how- 
ever. The  reports  from  the  Annan  masters  were  all  favourable,  and 
when  the  question  rose  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  inclined  to 
venture  the  University.  The  wise  men  of  Ecclefechan  shook  their 
heads.  ^  Educate  a  boy,'  said  one  of  them,  ^  and  he  grows  up  to  de- 
spise his  ignorant  parents.'  Others  said  it  was  a  risk,  it  was  waste  of 
money,  there  was  a  large  family  to  be  provided  for,  too  much  must 
not  be  spent  upon  one,  &c.  James  Carlyle  had  seen  something  in 
his  boy's  character  which  showed  him  that  the  risk^  if  risk  there  was. 
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must  be  ventured ;  and  to  Edinborgh  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should 
gQ  and  be  made  a  scholar  of. 

To  English  ears  university  life  suggests  splendid  buildings,  luxuri- 
ous rooms,  rich  endowments  as  the  reward  of  successful  industry ;  the 
students  as  young  men  between  nineteen  and  twenty-three  with  hand- 
some allowances,  spading  each  of  them  on  an  average  double  the 
largest  income  which  James  Carlyle  had  earned  in  any  year  of  his  life. 
Universities  north  of  the  Tweed  had  in  those  days  no  money  prizes  to 
offsr,  no  fellowships  and  scholarships,  nothing  at  all  but  an  education 
and  a  discipline  in  poverty  and  self-denial.  The  lads  who  went  to 
them  were  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  of  parents  as  poor  as 
Oarlyle*s  £Either.  They  knew  at  what  a  cost  the  expense  of  sending 
them  to  college,  relatively  small  as  it  was,  could  be  afforded ;  and 
they  went  with  the  filed  purpose  of  making  the  very  utmost  of  their 
time.  Five  months  only  of  each  year  they  could  remain  in  their 
classes ;  for  the  rest  of  it  they  taught  pupils  themselves  or  worked 
on  tiie  feurm  at  h(»ne  to  pay  for  their  own  learning. 

Each  student,  as  a  rule,  was  the  most  promising  member  of  the 
&mily  to  which  he  belonged,  and  extraordinary  confidence  was  placed 
in  them.  They  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  wherever  it 
might  be,  when  they  were  mere  boys  of  fourteen.  They  had  no  one 
to  look  after  them  either  on  their  journey  or  when  they  came  to  the 
end.  They  walked  from  their  homes,  being  unable  to  pay  for  coach- 
hire.  They  entered  their  own  names  at  the  college.  They  found 
their  own  humble  lodgings,  and  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  capa- 
city for  self-conduct.  The  carriers  brought  them  oatmeal,  potatoes, 
and  salt  butter  from  the  home  farm,  with  a  few  eggs  occasionally  as 
a  luxury.  With  their  thrifty  habits  they  required  no  other  food.  In 
the  r^um  cart  their  linen  went  back  to  their  mothers  to  be  washed 
and  mended.  Poverty  protected  them  from  temptations  to  vicious 
amusements.  They  formed  their  economical  friendships ;  they  shared 
their  breakfasts  and  their  thotights,  and  had  their  clubs  for  conversa- 
tion or  discussion.  Wh^i  term  was  over  they  walked  home  in  parties, 
each  district  having  its  little  knot  belonging  to  it ;  and,  known  along 
the  roads  as  University  scholars,  they  were  assured  of  entertainment  on 
the  way. 

As  a  training  in  self-dependence  no  better  education  could  have 
been  found  in  these  islands.  If  the  teaching  had  been  as  good  as 
the  discipline  of  character,  the  Scotch  universities  might  have  com- 
peted with  the  world.  The  teaching  was  the  weak  part.  There  were 
no  fimda,  either  in  the  colleges  or  with  the  students,  to  provide 
personal  instruction  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  professors  were 
individually  excellent,  but  they  had  to  teach  large  classes,  and  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  particularly  to  this  or  that  promising  pupil.  The 
nmrersities  were  opportunities  to  boys  who  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  that  was  alL 
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Such  was  the  life  on  which  Carlyle  was  now  to  enter,  and 
such  were  the  circumstances  of  it.  It  was  the  November  term, 
1809.  He  was  to  be  fourteen  on  the  fourth  of  the  approaching 
December.  Edinburgh  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  Ecclefechan. 
He  was  to  go  on  foot  like  the  rest  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
boy  named  *Tom  Small,'  two  or  three  years  his  senior,  who  had 
already  been  at  college,  and  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  sufficient 
protector. 

How  strangely  Tivid  (he  says  in  1866),  how  remote  and  wonderful,  tanged  with 
the  hues  of  far-off  love  and  sadness,  is  that  journey  to  me  now  after  fifty-seven 
years  of  timet  My  mother  and  father  walking  with  me  in  the  dark  frosty 
November  morning  through  the  village  to  set  us  on  our  way ;  my  dear  and  loving 
mother,  her  tremulous  affection,  my  &c. 

Of  the  University  he  says  that  he  learned  little  there.  In  the 
Latin  class  he  was  under  Professor  Christieson,  who  ^  never  noticed 
him  nor  could  distinguish  him  from  another  Mr.  Irving  Carlyle,  an 
older,  bigger  boy,  with  red  hair,  wild  buck  teeth,  and  scorched  com- 
plexion, and  the  worst  Latinist  of  his  acquaintance.' 

In  the  clasdcal  field  (he  writes  elsewhere)  I  am  truly  as  nothing.  Homer  I 
learnt  to  read  in  the  original  with  difficulty,  after  Wolfs  broad  fiash  of  light 
thrown  into  it ;  JGschylus  and  Sophocles  mainly  in  translations.  Tacitus  and 
Virgil  became  really  interesting  to  me ;  Homer  and  JSschylus  above  all ;  Horace 
egoistical,  leichtfertig,  in  sad  fact  I  never  cared  for;  Cicero,  after  long  and  varioas 
trials,  always  proved  a  windy  person  and  a  weariness  to  me,  extinguished  altogether 
by  Middleton*s  excellent  though  misjudging  life  of  him. 

It  was  not  much  better  with  philosophy.  Dugald  Stewart  had 
gone  away  two  years  before  Carlyle  entered.  Brown  was  the  new 
professor,  *  an  eloquent,  acute  little  gentleman,  full  of  enthusiasna 
about  simple  and  relative  suggestions,'  to  Carlyle  unprofitable  utterly, 
and  bewildering  and  dispiriting,  as  the  autumn  winds  among  withered 
leaves. 

In  mathematics  only  he  made  real  progress.  His  temperament 
was  impatient  of  uncertainties.  He  threw  himself  with  delight  into 
a  form  of  knowledge  in  which  the  conclusions  were  indisputable,  where 
at  each  step  he  could  plant  his  foot  with  confidence.  Professor  Leslie 
(Sir  John  Leslie  afterwards)  discovered  his  talent,  and  exerted  himself 
to  help  him  with  a  zeal  of  which  Carlyle  never  aft;erwards  ceased  to 
speak  with  gratitude.  Yet  even  here,  on  ground  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  his  shy  nature  was  unfitted  for  display.  He  carried  off  ne 
prizes.  He  tried  only  once,  and  though  he  was  notoriously  superior 
to  his  competitors,  the  crowd  and  noise  of  the  class  room  prevented 
him  from  even  attempting  to  distinguish  himself.  I  have  heard  hina 
say  late  in  life  that  his  thoughts  never  came  to  him  in  proper  form 
except  when  he  was  alone. 

The  teaching  at  a  university  is  but  half  what  is  learned  there;  the 
other  half,  and  the  most  important,  is  what  young  men  learn  from  one 
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another.  Cariyle's  friends  at  Edinburgh,  the  eleven  out  of  the  eleven 
hundred,  were  of  his  own  rank  of  life,  sons  of  peasants  who  had  their  own 
way  to  make  in  life.  From  their  letters,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, it  is  clear  that  they  were  clever  good  lads,  distinctly  superior  to 
ordinary  boys  of  their  age,  Carlyle  himself  holdingthe  first  place  in  their 
narrow  circle.  Their  lives  were  pure  and  simple.  Nowhere  in  these 
letters  is  there  any  jesting  with  vice,  or  light  allusions  to  it.  The  boys 
wrote  to  one  another  on  the  last  novel  of  Scott  or  poem  of  Byron,  on 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  war,  on  the  £edl  of  Napoleon,  occasion- 
ally on  geometrical  problems,  sermons,  college  exercises,  and  divinity 
lectures,  and  again  on  innocent  trifles,  with  sketches,  now  and  then 
humorous  and  bright,  of  Annandale  life  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago. 
They  looked  to  Carlyle  to  direct  their  judgment  and  advise  them  in 
difficulties.  He  was  the  prudent  one  of  the  party,  able,  if  money 
matters  went  wrong,  to  help  them  out  of  his  humble  savings.  He  was 
already  noted,  too,  for  power  of  eflFective  speech — *  fiur  too  sarcastic  for 
80  young  a  man '  was  what  elder  people  said  of  him.  One  of  his  corre- 
spondents addressed  him  always  as  'Jonathan,'  or  'Dean,'  or  'Doctor,'  as 
if  he  was  to  be  a  second  Swift.  Others  called  him  Parson,  perhaps  from 
his  intended  profession.  All  foretold  future  greatness  to  him  of  one 
kind  or  another.  They  recognised  that  he  was  not  like  other  men, 
that  he  was  superior  to  other  men,  in  character  as  well  as  intellect; 
'Knowing  how  you  abhor  all  affectation'  is  an  expression  used  to  him 
when  he  was  still  a  mere  boy. 

His  destination  was  '  the  ministry,'  and  for  this,  knowing  how 
mudi  his  father  and  mother  wished  it,  he  tried  to  prepare  himself. 
He  was  already  conscious,  however, '  that  he  had  not  the  least  en- 
Umsiasm  for  that  business,  that  even  grave  prohibitory  doubts  were 
gradually  rising  ahead.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  disliked  the 
formalism  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  but  formalism,  he  says,  was  not  the 
pmching  point,  had  there  been  the  preliminary  of  belief  forthcoming. 
'  No  church  or  speaking  entity  whatever  can  do  without  formulas,  but  it 
must  bdieve  them  first  if  it  would  be  honest.' 

Two  letters  to  Carlyle  from  one  of  these  early  friends  may  be 
given  here  as  specimens  of  the  rest.  They  bring  back  the  Annand^e  of 
1814,  and  show  a  faint  kind  of  image  of  Carlyle  himself  reflected  on 
the  writer's  mind.  His  name  was  Hill.  He  was  about  Cariyle's  age, 
and  subscribes  himself  Peter  Pindar. 


To  T.  Carlyle. 

Castlebank,  Jan.  1, 1814. 
Wind  S.W.  Weather  hazy. 
What  18  the  life  of  man  ?  It  it  not  to  shift  from  trouble  to  trouble  and  from 
nde  to  lide  ?  to  button  up  one  cause  of  vexation  and  unbutton  another  P  So  wrote 
the  oelefarated  Sterne,  so  quoted  the  no  less  celebrated  Jonathan,  and  so  may 
the  poor  devil  Pindar  apply  it  to  himself.  You  mention  some  two  or  three  dis- 
^pointmenta  you  have  met  with  lately.    For  shame,  Sir,  to  be  so  peevish  and 
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«pleneticl  Yooy  diBsppointments  are  '  teifleslight  «s  air '  when  compared  with  tlie 
yexationa  and  disappointments  I  have  experienced.  I  was  vexed  and  grieved  to 
the  very  soul  and  beyond  the  soul,  to  go  to  Galloway  and  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of— something  you  know  nothing  about.  I  was  disappointed  on  my  return 
at  finding  A«r  m  a  devil  of  a  bad  shy  humour.  I  was — ^but  why  do  I  talk  to  ymi 
about  such  things  P  There  are  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  pains,  with  which 
a  Stoic  Platonic  humdrum  bookworm  sort  of  fSsllow  Hke  you.  Sir,  intermeddleth 
not,  and  consequently  can  have  no  idea  of.  I  was  disappointed  in  Bonaparte's 
escaping  to  Paris  when  he  ought  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  allies  at 
Leipsic.  I  was  disappointed  at  your  not  mentioning  anything  about  our  old  ac- 
quaintances at  Edinbui^h.  Last  night  there  was  a  flag  on  the  mail,  and  to-night 
when  I  expected  a  Gazette  announcing  some  great  victory,  the  taking  of  Bayonne 
or  the  marching  of  Wellington  to  Bourdeaux,  I  was  disappointed  that  the  cause  of 
all  the  rejoicing  was  an  engagement  with  the  French  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne, 
in  which  we  lost  upwards  of  500  men  killed  and  3,000  wounded,  and  drew  off  the 
remiunder  of  our  army  safe  from  the  destroying  weapons  of  the  enemy.  I  was 
disappointed  last  Sunday,  after  I  had  got  my  sUx^ings  on,  to  find  that  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  heel  of  one  of  them.  I  read  a  great  many  books  at  Kirkton,  and  was 
disappointed  at  finding  faults  in  almost  every  one  of  them.  I  wiU  be  disappointed ; 
but  what  signifies  going  on  at  this  rate  P  Unmixed  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of 
man— 

*  Of  chance  and  change,  oh  I  let  not  man  complain, 
Else  never,  never,  will  he  cease  to  waiL* 

The  weather  is  dull ;  I  am  melancholy.    GK>od  night. 

P.S. — ^My  dearest  Dean, — ^The  weather  \b  quite  altered.  The  wind  has  veered 
about  to  the  North.    I  am  in  good  spirits,  am  ha|^y. 

From  the  same. 

Castlebank,  May  9, 1814. 

Dear  Doctor, — ^I  received  yours  last  night,  and  a  scurribus,  blackguarding, 
flattering,  vexing,  pemicked,  humorous,  witty,  daft  letter  it  is.  Shall  I  answer  it 
piecemeal  as  a  certain  Honourable  House  does  a  speech  from  its  Sovereign,  by 
echoing  back  each  syllable?  No.  This  won't  do.  Oh  I  how  I  envy  you.  Dean,  that 
you  can  run  on  in  such  an  offhand  way,  ever  varying  the  scene  with  wit  and  mirth, 
while  honest  Peter  must  hold  on  in  one  numskull  track  to  all  eternity  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  so  that  one  of  Peter's  letters  is  as  good  as  a  thousand. 

You  seem  to  take  a  friendly  concern  in  my  aJTairea  de  cceur.  By  the  bye,  now, 
Jonathan,  without  telling  you  any  particulars  of  my  situation  in  these  matters, 
which  is  scarcely  known  to  myself,  can't  I  advise  you  to  fall  in  love  P  Granting  as 
I  do  that  it  is  attended  with  sorrows,  still.  Doctor,  these  are  amply  compensated 
by  the  tendency  that  this  tender  pasaon  has  to  amehorate  the  heart, '  provided 
always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,'  that,  chaste  as  Don  Quixote  or  Don  Quixote's 
horse,  your  heart  never  breathes  a  wish  that  angels  may  not  register.  Only  have 
care  of  this,  Dean,  and  fall  in  love  as  soon  as  you  can — ^you  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Pages  follow  of  excellent  criticism  from  Peter  on  Leyden's  poems, 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Miss  Porter,  &c.  Carlyle  has  told  him 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem.  Peter  gives  him 
a  tragi-comic  description  of  a  wedding  at  Middlebie,  with  the  return 
home  in  a  tempest,  which  he  thinks  will  answer ;  and  concludes : — 

Your  reflections  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  bring  to  my  mind  an  observation  of  a 
tnend  of  mine  the  other  day.  I  was  repeating  these  lines  in  Shakespeare  and 
applying  them  to  Bony — 
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*  But  760teidaj  the  word  of  Cosaor  miglit 
H&ye  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rcTerence.' 

'  Aje,  Tcry  true/  quoth  be ;  <  the  fallow  could  na  he  content  wi'  maist  all  Earopei 
and  DOW  he's  glad  o'  Elba  room.' 

Nowy  Doctor,  let  me  repeat  mj  instructions  to  you  in  a  few  words.  Write 
immediately  a  Tery  long  letter ;  write  an  epic  poem  as  soon  as  may  be.  Send  me 
some  more  '  lemarks.'  Tell  me  how  you  are,  how  you  are  spending  your  time  in 
Edinbuigh.  Fall  in  loye  as  soon  as  you  can  meet  with  a  proper  object.  Ever  be 
a  Mend  to  Pindar,  and  thou  shalt  always  find  one  in  the  heart-subdued,  not  sub- 

dniiuf 

Pkceb. 

In  defiekolt  of  writingB  of  his  own,  none  of  which  survive  out  of 
this  early  period,  such  lineaments  of  Carlyle  as  appear  through  these 
letters  are  not  without  instructiveness. 


Having  finished  his  coU^e  course,  Carlyle  looked  out  for  pupils  to 
fnAJufAin  himself.  The  ministry  was  still  his  formal  destination,  but 
several  years  had  still  to  elapse  before  a  final  resolution  would  be 
necessary — four  years  if  he  remained  in  Edinburgh  attending  lectures 
in  ti^  Divinity  Hall ;  six  if  he  preferred  to  be  a  rural  Divinity 
stedenty  presenting  himself  once  in  every  twelve  months  at  the 
University  and  reading  a  discourse.  He  did  not  wish  to  hasten 
matters,  and,  the  pupil  business  being  precarious  and  the  mathemati- 
cal tutorship  at  Annan  fEdling  vacant,  Carlyle  o£fered  for  it  and  was 
elected  by  competition  in  1814.  He  never  liked  teaching.  The 
recommendation  of  the  place  was  the  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year 
of  salary,  which  relieved  his  father  of  further  expense  upon  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  put  by  alittle  money  every  year,  to  be  of  use  in  future 
either  to  himself  or  his  family.  In  other  respects  the  life  at  Annan 
was  (mly  disagreeable  to  him.  His  tutor's  work  he  did  scrupulously 
well,  bat  the  society  of  a  country  town  had  no  interest  for  him.  He 
would  not  visit.  He  lived  alone,  shutting  himself  up  with  his  books, 
disliked  the  business  more  and  more,  and  came  finally  to  hate  it. 
Annan  had  indeed  but  one  recommendation—  that  he  was  within  reach 
of  his  fiunily,  especially  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with 
a  real  passion. 

His  &ther  bad  by  this  time  given  up  business  at  Ecclefechan,  and 
had  taken  a  &rm  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Great  North  Eoad  which 
runs  through  the  village  rises  gradually  into  an  upland  treeless  grass 
country.  About  two  miles  distant  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  go 
towards  Lockerby,  there  stands,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  firom  the 
road,  a  solitary  low  white-washed  house,  with  a  few  poor  outbuildings 
attached  to  it.  This  is  Mainhill,  which  was  now  for  many  years  to  be 
Carlyle's  Aorn^,  where  he  first  learned  Grerman,  studied  Faust  in  a  dry 
ditch,  and  completed  his  translation  of  WUhdm  Meister.    The  hou^e 
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itself  is,  or  was  when  the  Carlyles  occupied  it,  of  one  story,  and  consisted 
of  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a  small  bed  room,  and  a  large  one  connected 
by  a  passage.  The  door  opens  into  a  square  farmyard,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  stables,  on  the  side  opposite  the  door  the  cow  byres,  on 
the  third  a  washhouse  and  dairy.  The  situation  is  high,  utterly 
bleak  and  swept  by  all  the  winds.  Not  a  tree  shelters  the  house ; 
the  fences  are  low,  the  wind  permitting  nothing  to  grow  but  stunted 
thorn.  The  view  alone  redeems  the  dreariness  of  the  situation.  On 
the  left  is  the  great  hill  of  Bumswark.  Annandale  stretches  in  front 
down  to  the  Solway,  which  shines  like  a  long  silver  riband ;  on  the 
right  is  Hoddam  Hill  with  the  Tower  of  Repentance  on  its  crest,  and 
the  wooded  slopes  which  mark  the  line  of  the  river.  Beyond  Hoddam 
towers  up  Criffel,  and  in  the  far  distance  Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback, 
and  Helvellyn,  and  the  high  Cumberland  ridges  on  the  track  of  the 
Soman  wall.  Here  lived  Carlyle's  father  and  mother  with  their 
eight  children,  Carlyle  himself  spending  his  holidays  with  them; 
the  old  man  and  his  younger  sons  cultivating  the  sour  soil  and 
winning  a  hard-earned  living  out  of  it,  the  mother  and  daughters 
doing  the  household  work  and  minding  cows  and  poultry,  and  taking 
their  turn  in  the  field  with  the  rest  in  harvest  time. 

So  two  years  passed  away.  Of  Carlyle's  own  writing  during  this 
period  there  is  still  nothing  preserved,  but  his  correspondence  con- 
tinued, and  from  these  letters  glimpses  can  be  gathered  of  his  temper 
and  occupations.  He  was  nudnly  busy  with  mathematics,  but  be 
was  reading  incessantly,  Hume's  Essays  among  other  books.  He 
was  looking  out  into  the  world,  meditating  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
on  the  French  Bevolution,  and  thinking  much  of  the  suffering  in 
Scotland  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  There  were  sarcastic 
sketches,  too,  of  the  families  with  which  he  was  thrown  in  Annan  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Robert  Mitchell  (an  Edinburgh  student  who  bad 
become  master  of  a  school  at  Euthwell)  rallies  him  on  <  having 
reduced  the  fair  and  £Eit  academicians  into  scorched,  singed,  and 
shrivelled  hags ; '  and  hinting  a  warning  '  against  the  temper  with 
respect  to  this  world  which  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  entertain,'  he 
suggests  that  young  men  like  him  and  his  correspondent  *  ought  to 
think  how  many  are  worse  off  than  they,*  ^  should  be  thankful  for 
what  they  had,  and  should  not  allow  imagination  to  create  unreal 
distresses.' 

To  another  friend,  Thomas  Murray,  author  afterwards  of  a  history 
of  Galloway,  Carlyle  had  complained  of  his  &te  in  a  light  and  less 
bitter  spirit.  To  an  epistle  written  in  this  tone  Murray  replied  with 
a  description  of  Carlyle's  style,  which  deserves  a  place  if  but  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  it  contains. 

5  CiuTiegie  Street.  July  27, 1816  f 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  rcceivhig,  my  dear  Carlyle,  your  very  humorous  and 
friendly  letter,  a  letter  remarkable  for  vivacity,  a  Shandean  turn  of  expression,  and 
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ID  ftffectk>n«t6  pathoB  which  indicate  a  peculiar  torn  of  mind,  make  sinceritj  doubly 
strikiog  and  wit  doublj  poignant.  You  flatter  me  with  saying  my  letter  was  good; 
hat  allow  me  to  observe  that  among  all  my  elegant  and  respectable  correspondents 
there  is  none  whose  manner  of  letter-writing  I  so  much  envy  as  yours.  A  happy 
flow  of  language  either  for  pathos,  description,  or  humour,  andean  easy,  graceM 
oorrent  of  ideas  appropriate  to  every  subject,  characterise  your  style.  This  is  not 
adulation ;  I  speak  what  I  think.  Your  letters  will  always  be  a  feast  to  me,  a  varied 
and  exqniate  repast ;  and  the  time,  I  hope,  will  come,  but  I  truAt  is  far  distant, 
▼hen  these  our  juvenile  epistles  vrill  be  read  and  probably  applauded  by  a  genera- 
tion unborn,  and  that  the  name  of  Carlyle,  at  least,  will  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Generous  ambition  and  per- 
severance will  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  our  great  Johnson  says, '  Where  much 
IB  attempted  something  is  performed.'  You  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that  when  I 
eonveyed  you  out  of  town  in  April,  1814,  we  were  very  sentimental :  we  said  that 
few  knew  us,  and  still  fewer  took  an  interest  in  us,  and  that  we  would  slip  through 
the  world  inglorious  and  unknown.  But  the  prospect  is  altered.  We  are  probably 
as  well  known,  and  have  made  as  great  a  figure,  as  any  of  the  same  standing  at 
college,  and  we  do  not  know,  but  wiU  hope,  what  twenty  years  may  bring  forth. 

A  letter  from  you  every  fortnight  shall  be  answered  fEuthfully,  and  vrill  be 
highly  delightful ;  and  if  we  live  to  be  seniors,  the  letters  of  the  companions  of  our 
youth  will  call  to  mind  our  college  scenes,  endeared  to  us  by  many  tender  associa- 
tions, and  will  make  us  forget  that  we  are  poor  and  old.  .  .  .  That  you  may  be 
always  successful  and  enjoy  every  happiness  that  this  evanescent  world  can  afford, 
and  that  we  may  meet  soon,  is,  my  dear  Carlyle,  the  sincere  wish  of 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Thomas  Mxtbrat. 

These  college  companions  were  worthy  and  innocent  young  men ; 
none  of  them,  however,  came  to  much,  and  Carlyle's  career  was  now 
about  to  intersect  with  a  life  of  a  far  more  famous  contemporary  who 
flamed  up  a  few  years  later  into  meridian  splendour  and  then  dis- 
appeared in  delirium.  Edward  Irving  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
burgess  of  Annan,  by  profession  a  tanner.  Irving  was  five  years 
older  than  Carlyle ;  he  had  preceded  him  at  Annan  School.  He  had 
gone  then  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  had  specially  distin- 
guished himself,  and  had  been  selected  afterwards  to  manage  a  school 
at  Haddington,  where  his  success  as  a  teacher  had  been  again  con- 
spicuous. Among  his  pupils  at  Haddington  there  was  one  gifted 
little  girl  who  will  be  hereafter  much  heard  of  in  these  pages,  Jane 
Baillie  Welsh,  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Welsh  whose  surgical  fame  was  then 
great  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  a  remarkable  man  who  liked  Irving 
and  trusted  his  only  child  in  his  hands.  The  Haddington  adventure 
had  answered  so  well  that  Irving,  after  a  year  or  two,  was  removed 
to  a  larger  school  at  Kirkcaldy,  where,  though  no  fault  was  found 
with  his  teaching,  he  gave  less  complete  satisfaction.  A  party 
among  his  patrons  there  thought  him  too  severe  with  the  boys, 
thought  him  proud,  thought  him  this  or  that  which  they  did  not 
like.  The  dissentients  resolved  at  last  to  have  a  second  school  of 
their  own  to  be  managed  in  a  different  fashion,  and  they  applied  to 
the  classical  and  mathematical  professors  at  Edinbui^h  to  recommend 
them  a  master.    Professor  Christieson  and  Professor  Leslie,  who  haa 
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noticed  Carlyle  more  than  he  was  aware  of,  had  decided  that  he  was 
the  fittest  person  that  they  knew  of;  and  in  the  summer  of  1816 
notice  of  the  offered  preferment  was  sent  down  to  him  at  Annan. 

He  had  seen  Irving's  face  occasionally  in  Ecclefechan  Church,  and 
once  afterwards,  when  Irving,  fresh  from  his  college  distinctions,  had 
looked  in  upon  Annan  School ;  but  they  had  no  personal  acquaintance, 
nor  did  Carlyle,  while  he  was  a  master  there,  ever  visit  the  Irving 
&mily.  Of  course,  however,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  reputation  of 
their  brilliant  son,  with  whose  fame  aU  Annandale  was  ringing, 
and  with  whom  kind  friends  had  compared  him  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage. 

I  (he  says)  had  heard  much  of  Irying  all  along,  how  distiiiguished  in  studies^ 
how  splendidly  successful  as  a  teacher,  how  two  professors  had  sent  him  out  to 
Haddington,  and  how  his  new  academy  and  new  methods  were  iUuminating  and 
astonishing  everything  there.  I  don't  remember  any  malidoua  envy  towards  this 
great  Irving  of  the  distance  for  his  greatness  in  study  and  learning.  I  certainly 
might  have  had  a  tendency  hadn't  I  struggled  against  it,  and  tried  to  make  it 
emulation.    '  Do  the  like,  do  the  like  under  difficulties.' 

In  the  wintet  of  1815  Carlyle  for  the  first  time  personally  met 
Irving,  and  the  beginning  of  tiie  acquaintance  was  not  pronusing. 
He  was  still  pursuing  his  Divinity  course.  Candidates  who  could 
not  attend  the  regular  lectures  at  the  University  came  up  once  a 
year  and  delivered  an  address  of  some  kind  in  the  Divinity  Hall.  One 
already  he  had  given  in  the  first  year  of  his  Annan  mastership — an 
Engli^  sermon  on  the  text  *  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,* 
&c  He  calls  it  *  a  weak  flowery  sentimental  piece,'  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  complimented  *  by  comrades  and  professors/  His 
next  was  a  discourse  in  Latin  on  the  question  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  such  a  thing  as  ^  Natural  Beligion.'  This,  too,  he  says,  was 
^  weak  enough.'  It  is  lost,  and  nothing  is  left  to  show  the  view  which 
he  took  about  the  matter.  But  here  also  he  gave  satis&ction,  and 
was  innocently  pleased  with  himself.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  fell  in  accidentally  with  Irving  at  a  friend's  rooms  in  Edinburgh, 
and  there  was  a  trifling  Rkirmish  of  tongue  between  them,  where 
Irving  found  the  laugh  turned  against  him. 

A  few  months  after  came  Carlyle's  appointment  to  Kirkcaldy  as 
Irving's  quasi  rival,  and  perhaps  he  felt  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  might  stand  towards  each  other.  His  alarms,  how- 
ever, were  pleasantly  dispelled.  He  was  to  go  to  Kirkcaldy  in  the 
summer  holidays  of  1816  to  see  the  people  there  and  be  seen  by 
them  before  coming  to  a  final  arrangement.  Adam  Hope,  one  of  the 
masters  in  Annan  School,  to  whom  Carlyle  was  much  attached^ 
and  whose  portrait  he  has  painted,  had  just  lost  his  wife.  Carlyle 
had  gone  to  sit  with  the  old  man  in  his  sorrows,  and  unexpectedly 
fell  in  with  Irving  there,  who  had  come  on  the  same  errand. 

If  (he  says)  I  had  been  in  doubts  about  his  reception  of  me,  he  quiddy  and 
&r  ever  ended  them  by  a  friendlinesB  which  on  wider  scenes  might  have  heen  called 
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diifilrons.  At  fint  sight  he  haftrtily  shook  my  haod,  welcomed  me  as  if  I  had 
been  s  fihied  old  acqiudntance,  almost  a  brotheryand  hefbre  my  leaying  came  up  to 
■e  again  and  with  the  frankest  tone  said^  *  You  are  coming  to  Kirkcaldy  to  look 
iboot  you  in  a  month  or  two.  You  know  I  am  there ;  my  house  and  all  that  I 
cm  do  for  you  is  yours;  two  Annandale  people  must  not  he  strangers  in  life/ 
He  doubting  Thomas  durst  not  quite  believe  aU  this,  so  chiTalrous  was  it,  but  felt 
pleased  and  relieved  by  the  fine  and  sincere  tone  of  it,  and  thought  to  himself,  *  Well, 
it  would  be  pretty.' 

To  Kirkcaldy,  then,  Carlyle  went  with  hopes  so  fer  improved. 
How  Irving  kept  his  word ;  how  warmly  he  received  him ;  how  he 
qiened  his  house,  his  library,  his  heart  to  him ;  how  they  walked  and 
talked  together  on  Kirkcaldy  Sands  on  the  summer  nights,  and 
toured  together  in  holiday  time  through  the  Highlands ;  how  Carlyle 
fomidin  him  a  most  precious  and  affectionate  companion  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  life — all  this  Carlyle  has  himself  de- 
imbed.  The  reader  will  find  it  for  himself  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Edward  Irving. 

bring  (he  says)  was  four  years  my  senior,  the  facHe  princqM  for  success  and 
Kputation  among  the  Edinburgh  students,  famed  mathematician,  famed  teacher, 
£nt  It  Hiad<Uiigton,  then  here  a  flourishing  man  whom  cross  fortune  was  beginning 
to  nibble  at.  He  received  me  with  op^i  arms,  and  was  a  brother  to  me  and  a 
friend  there  and  elsewhere  afteTward»--euch  friend  as  I  never  had  again  or  before 
in  this  world,  at  heart  constant  till  he  died. 

I  am  tempted  to  fill  many  pages  with  extracted  pictures  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  life  as  Carlyle  has  drawn  them.  But  they  can  be  read  in 
their  place,  and  there  is  much  else  to  tell ;  my  business  is  to  supply 
wbatis  left  untold,  rather  than  give  again  what  has  been  told  already. 


Correspondence  with  his  &mily  had  commenced  and  was  regularly 
eontinued  from  the  day  when  Carlyle  went  first  to  college.  The 
letters,  however,  which  are  preserved  begin  with  his  settlement  at 
Kirkcaldy.  From  this  time  they  are  constant,  regular,  and,  from  the 
care  with  which  they  have  been  kept  on  both  sides,  are  to  be  num- 
bered in  thousands.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all  wrote  in 
their  varions  styles,  and  all  received  answers.  They  were  ^  a  plf»iTn'fib 
folk '  holdiBg  tight  together,  and  Carlyle  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
flower  of  the  whole  flock.  Of  these  letters  I  can  give  but  a  few  here 
snd  there,  but  they  will  bring  before  the  eyes  the  Mainhill  farm, 
and  all  that  was  going  on  there  in  a  sturdy,  pious,  and  honourable 
Annandale  peasant's  household.  Carlyle  had  spent  his  Christmas 
holidays  1816-17  at  home  as  usual,  and  had  returned  to  work. 

James  Carlyle  to  Thomaa  Carlyle. 

Mainhill,  Feb.  12, 1S17. 
Bear  Son,— I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines  with  the 
Cttxier,  as  I  had  nothing  to  say  that  was  worth  postage,  having  written  to  you 
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Urgelj  the  last  time.  But  only  I  li&ye  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  still  tell 
you  that  we  are  all  in  good  health,  blessed  be  Qod  for  all  his  mercies  towards  us. 
Your  mother  has  got  your  stockings  ready  now,  and  I  think  there  are  a  few  pairs 
of  yery  good  ones.  Times  is  Teiy  bad  here  for  labourers — ^work  is  no  brisker  and 
living  is  high.  There  have  been  meetings  held  by  the  Lairds  and  farmers  to  assist 
them  in  getting  meal.  They  propose  to  take  aJl  the  meal  that  can  be  sold  in  the 
parish  to  Ecdefechan,  for  which  they  shall  have  full  price,  and  there  tbey  sig^ 
another  paper  telling  how  much  money  they  will  give  to  reduce  the  price.  The 
charge  is  given  to  James  Bell,  Mr.  Miller,  and  William  Qraham  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Lawson,  our  priest,  is  doing  very  well,  and  has  given  us  no  more  paraphrases ; 
but  seems  to  please  every  person  that  hears  him,  and  indeed  he  is  well  attended 
every  day.  The  sacrament  is  to  be  the  firat  Sabbath  of  March,  and  he  is  visiting 
his  people,  but  has  not  reached  MainhilL  Your  mother  was  very  anxious  to  have 
the  house  done  before  he  came,  or  else  she  said  she  would  run  over  the  hill  and 
hide  herself.  Sandy  (Alexander  Oarlyle,  the  second  son)  and  1  got  to  work  soon 
after  you  went  away,  built  partitions,  and  ceiled — a  good  floor  laid — and  indeed  it 
is  very  dry  and  comfortable  at  this  time,  and  we  are  very  snug  and  have  no  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  crop  is  as  good  as  1  expected,  and  our  sheep  and  all 
our  cattle  living  and  doing  very  well.  Your  mother  thought  to  have  vmtten  to 
you ;  but  the  carrier  stopped  only  two  days  at  home,  and  she  being  a  very  slow- 
writer  could  not  get  it  done,  but  she  will  write  next  opportunity.  I  add  no  more 
but  your  mother's  compliments,  and  she  sends  you  half  the  cheese  that  she  was 
telling  you  about.  Say  in  your  next  how  your  brother  is  coming  oi;,  and  tell  us 
when  it  is  done  and  we  will  send  you  more.  Write  soon  after  you  receive  this,  and 
tell  us  all  your  news  and  how  you  are  coming  on.    I  say  no  more,  but  remain. 

Dear  son,  your  loving  £Either, 

Jahes  Caeltlb. 

Thomaa  Ca/rlyle  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  {MainhUl). 

Kirkcaldy,  March  17, 1817. 

My  dear  Mother, — 1  have  been  long  intending  to  write  you  a  line  or  two  in 
order  to  let  you  know  my  state  and  condition,  but  having  nothing  worth  writing  to 
communicate  1  have  put  it  off  from  time  to  time.  There  was  little  enjoyment  for 
any  person  at  Mainhill  when  I  was  there  last,  but  1  look  forward  to  the  ensuing 
autumn,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  discussing  matters  with  you  as  we 
were  wont  to  do  of  old.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  bairns  are  at  school. 
There  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  valuable  than  knowledge,  and  youth  is  the 
period  for  acquiring  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
which  1  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  from  my  parents,  and  which  I  humbly  trust 
will  not  be  entirely  lost  upon  me,  there  is  nothing  for  which  1  feel  more  grateful 
than  for  the  education  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me.  Sandy  was  getting 
fond  of  reading  when  he  went  away.  I  hope  he  and  Aitken  '  will  continue  their 
operations  now  that  he  is  at  home.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  honest  way 
of  employing  spare  hours. 

My  way  of  life  in  this  place  is  much  the  same  as  formerly.  The  school  is  doing 
pretty  well,  and  my  health  through  the  winter  has  been  uniformly  good.  I  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  natives  here ;  yet  there  is  no  dryness  between  us.  We 
are  always  happy  to  meet  and  happy  to  part ;  but  .their  society  is  not  very  valuable 
to  me,  and  my  books  are  friends  that  never  fisul  me.  Sometimes  1  see  the  minister 
and  some  others  of  them,  with  whom  1  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  Irving  and  1  are 
very  friendly ;  so  I  am  never  wearied  or  at  a  loss  to  pass  the  time. 

1  had  designed  this  night  to  write  to  Aitken  about  his  books  and  studies,  but  I 
vrill  scarcely  have  time  to  say  anything.  There  is  a  book  for  him  in  the  box,  and 
I  would  have  sent  him  the  geometry,  but  it  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  town.  I  have 
•  John  Aitken  Carlyle,  the  third  son,  afterwards  known  as  John. 
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MBt  yon  a  scftrf  as  hmt  the  kind  as  Aitken's  reiy  scanty  description  would  allow 
me  to  eome.  I  hope  it  will  please  you.  It  is  as  good  as  any  that  the  merchant 
had.  A  shawl  of  the  same  materials  would  have  heen  warmer,  but  I  had  no 
authority  to  get  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  shawl  also.  If  you  will  tell 
me  what  colour  you  prefer,  I  will  send  it  you  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world.  I 
expect  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  find  leisure.  You  must  he  very  minute 
in  your  account  of  your  domestic  aflbirs.  My  finther  once  spoke  of  a  threshing 
machine.  If  twenty  pounds  or  so  will  help  him,  they  are  quite  ready  at  his 
serrioe. 

I  remain,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  Cabltlb. 

Mis.  Carlyle  could  barely  write  at  this  time.  She  taught  herself 
later  in  life  for  the  pleasure  of  communicating  with  her  son,  between 
whom  and  herself  there  existed  a  special  and  passionate  attachment  of 
a  quite  peculiar  kind.  She  was  a  severe  Galvinist,  and  watched  with 
the  most  affectionate  anxiety  over  her  children's  spiritual  welfare,  her 
eldest  boy's  above  all.  The  hope  of  her  life  was  to  see  him  a  minister — 
a  *  priest '  she  would  have  called  it — and  she  was  already  alarmed  to 
know  that  he  had  no  inclination  that  way. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

MainhiU,  June  10,  1817. 

Dear  Son, — ^I  take  thb  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  as  you  will  get 
it  free.  I  loog  to  haye  a  czidk,^  and  look  forward  to  August,  trusting  to  see  thee 
once  more,  hut  in  hope  the  mean  time.  Oh,  Tom,  mind  the  golden  season  of 
youth,  and  rememher  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  Seek  Qod  while  He 
may  be  found.  Call  upon  Ilim  while  he  is  near.  We  hear  that  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God.  Pray  for  His  presence  with  you,  and  His  counsel  to 
guide  you.  Have  you  got  through  the  Bible  yet  ?  If  you  have,  read  it  again.  I 
hope  you  will  not  weary,  and  may  the  Lord  open  your  understanding. 

I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  hut  thank  God  we  are  all  in  an  ordinary  way.  I  hope 
you  are  well.  I  thought  you  would  have  written  before  now.  I  received  your 
present  and  was  very  proud  of  it.  I  called  it '  my  son's  venison.'  Do  write  as 
soon  as  this  comes  to  hand  and  tell  us  all  your  news.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  contented 
in  your  place.  We  ought  all  to  be  thankful  for  our  places  in  these  distressing 
times,  for  I  dare  say  they  are  felt  keenly.  We  send  you  a  small  piece  of  ham  and 
a  minding  of  butter,  as  I  am  sure  yours  is  done  before  now.  Tell  us  about  it  in 
your  next,  and  if  anything  is  wanting. 

•Good  night,  Tom,  for  it  is  a  very  stormy  night,  and  I  must  away  to  the  byre  to 
milk. 

Now,  Tom,  be  sure  to  tell  me  about  your  chapters.    No  more  from 

Your  old 
Minnie. 

The  letters  from  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  sent  equally 
regularly  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity,  and  give  between  them 
a  perfect  picture  of  healthy  rustic  life  at  the  Mainhill  farm — the 
brothers  and  sisters  down  to  the  lowest  all  bard  at  work,  the  little  ones 
at  school,  the  elders  ploughing,  reaping,  tending  cattle,  or  minding  the 
dairy,  and  in  the  intervals  reading  history,  reading  Scott's  novels,  or 

*  Familiar  talk. 
Vol.  X,— No.  63.  C 
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even  trying  at  geometry,  which  was  then  Carlyle*8  own  feyonrite  study.- 
In  the  summer  of  1817  the  mother  had  a  severe  illness,  by  which  her 
mind  was  affected.  It  was  necessary  to  place  her  for  a  few  weeks 
under  restraint  away  from  home — a  step  no  doubt  just  and  necessaiy, 
but  which  she  never  wholly  forgave,  but  resented  in  her  own  humorous 
way  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  disorder  passed  off,  however,  and 
never  returned. 

Meanwhile  Carlyle  was  less  completely  contented  with  his  position 
at  Kirkcaldy  than  he  had  let  his  mother  suppose.  For  one  thing  he 
hated  schoolmastering ;  he  would,  or  thought  he  would,  have  preferred 
to  work  with  his  hands,  and  except  Irving  he  had  scarcely  a  friend  in 
the  place  for  whom  he  cared.  His  occupation  shut  him  out  from  the 
best  kind  of  society,  which  there,  as  elsewhere,  had  its  exclusiv(B  rules. 
He  was  received,  for  Irving's  sake,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
minister,  and  was  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  there,  liking  Martin 
himself,  and  to  some  extent,  but  not  much,  his  wife  and  daughters,  to 
one  of  whom  Irving  had  perhaps  too  precipitately  become  engaged. 
There  were  others  also — ^Mr.  Swan,  a  Kirkcaldy  merchant,  particularly 
—for  whom  he  had  a  grateful  remembrance ;  but  it  is  dear,  both  from 
Irving's  letters  to  him  and  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  was  not 
popular  either  there  or  anywhere.  Shy  and  reserved  at  one  moment, 
at  another  sarcastically  self-asserting,  with  forces  working  in  him 
which  he  did  not  himself  imderstand,  and  which  still  less  could  be 
understood  by  others,  he  could  neither  properly  accommodate  himself 
to  the  tone  of  Scotch  provincial  drawing-rooms,  nor  even  to  the 
business  which  he  had  specially  to  do.  A  man  of  genius  can  do  the 
lowest  work  as  well  as  the  highest ;  but  genius  in  tne  process  of  de- 
veloping, combined  with  an  irritable  nervous  system  and  a  fiercely 
impatient  temperament,  was  not  happily  occupied  in  teaching  stupid 
lads  the  elements  of  Latin  and  arithmetic  Nor  were  matters  mended 
when  the  Town  Corporation,  who  were  his  masters,  took  upon  them, 
as  sometimes  happened,  to  instruct  or  rebuke  him. 

Life,  however,  even  under  these  hard  circumstances,  was  not 
without  its  romance.    I  borrow  a  passage  from  the  Rerainiacenceai — 

The  Eirkcaldj  people  were  a  pleasant,  solid,  honeet  kind  of  fellow  mortals,  some- 
thing of  quietly  fhiitAil,  of  good  old  Scotch  in  their  works  and  ways,  more  ver- 
nacular, peaceably  fixed  and  almost  genial  in  their  mode  of  life,  than  I  had  been 
used  to  in  the  border  home  land.  Fife  generaUy  we  liked.  Those  ancient  little 
burghs  and  sea  Tillages,  with  their  poor  little  havens,  fsalt-pans  and  weather- 
beaten  bits  of  Oydopean  breakwaters,  and  rude  innocent  machineries,  are  still 
kindly  to  me  to  think  of.  Kirkcaldy  itself  had  many  looms,  had  Baltic  trade, 
whale  fishery,  &c.,  and  was  a  solidly  diligent  and  yet  by  no  means  a  panting, 
puffing,  or  in  any  way  gambling  'Lang  Town.'  Its  flax-mill  machioery,  I 
remember,  was  turned  mainly  by  wind ;  and  curious  blue-painted  wheels  with  oblique 
vans  rose  from  many  roofs  for  that  end.  We  all,  I  in  particular,  always  rather 
liked  the  people,  though  from  the  distance  chiefly,  chagrined  and  discouraged  by 
the  sad  trade  one  had.  Some  hospitable  human  friends  I  foimd,  and  these  were 
at  intervals  a  fine  little  element )  but  in  general  we  were  but  onlookers,  the  one 
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mal  aodetj  unct  books  and  our  few  selres.  Not  eyen  with  the  bright  young  ladieB- 
(which  was  a  sad  feature)  were  we  generally  on  speaking  terms.  By  far  the 
b^^iest  and  deverest,  howerer,  an  ex-pupil  of  Irying's,  and  genealogically  and 
otberwiaey  being  poorish  and  well-bred,  ratiber  an  alien  in  Eirckcaldy,  I  did  at  last 
make  some  aequaintanoe  with — at  lrving*s  firsts  I  think,  tiiough  she  rarely  came 
tinther — and  it  m^ht  easily  ha^e  been  more,  had  she  and  her  aunt  and  our 
eooDomics  and  other  drcumstanoes  liked.  She  was  of  the  fair-complexioned,  softly 
degant^  softly  grave,  wit^  and  comely  type,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  gracefulness, 
intelligence,  and  other  talent.  Irving,  too,  it  was  sometimes  thought,  found  her 
T^  interesting,  couM  the  Miss  Martin  bonds  have  allowed,  which  they  never 
irould.  To  me,  who  had  only  known  her  for  a  few  months,  and  who  within  a 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  saw  the  last  of  her,  she  continued,  for  perhaps  three 
jean,  a  %ure  hanging  more  or  less  in  my  fancy,  on  the  usual  romantic,  or  latterly 
quite  elegiac  and  silent  terms,  and  to  this  day  there  is  in  me  a  good  will  to  her,  a 
candid  and  gentle  pity,  if  needed  at  all.  She  was  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Qordons* 
Maigaret  Gordon,  bom  I  think  in  New  Brunswick,  where  her  father,  probably  in 
some  official  post,  had  died  young  and  poor ;  but  her  accent  was  prettily  English, 
sod  her  voice  very  fine. 

An  aunt  (widow  in  ilfe,  childless  with  limited  resources,  but  of  frugal 
cultivated  turn ;  a  lean  proud  elderly  dame,  once  a  Miss  Gbrdon  herself ;  sang 
tkotck  songs  beautifully,  and  talked  shrewd  Aberdeenish  in  accent  and  otherwise) 
had  adopted  her  and  brought  her  hither  over  seas ;  and  here,  as  Irving's  ez-pupil, 
she  now,  cheery  though  with  dim  outlooks,  was.  Irving  saw  her  again  in  Qlasgow 
one  summer's  touring,  &c. ;  he  himself  accompanying  joyfully — ^not  joining,  so  I 
iiadentood,  in  the  retinue  of  suitors  or  potential  suitors ;  rather  perhaps  indicating 
gently  '  No,  I  must  not.*  A  year  or  so  after  we  heiurd  the  fair  Margaret  had 
aoarried  some  rich  insignificant  Mr.  Something,  who  afterwards  got  into  Par- 
Bament,  thence  out  to  'Nova  Scotia'  (or  so)  as  governor,  and  I  heard  of  her  no 
more,  except  that  lately  she  was  still  living  childless  as  the  '  dowager  lady,'  her 
Mr.  Somflfthing  having  got  knighted  before  dying.  Poor  Margaret !  I  saw  her 
leeogniaafale  to  me  here  in  her  London  time,  1840  or  so,  twice ;  once  with  her 
niiid  in  Piccadilly  promenading^little  altered ;  a  second  time  that  same  year,  or 
iiext,  on  horseback  both  of  us,  and  meeting  in  the  gate  of  Hyde  Park,  when  her 
«TeB  (but  that  was  all)  said  to  me  almost  touchingly,  yes,  yes,  that  is  you. 

Margaret  Gordon  was  the  original^  so  far  as  there  was  an  original, 
of  Blnmine  in  Sa/rtor  Reaartua.  Two  letters  from  her  remain  among 
Carlyle*B  papers,  which  show  that  on  both  sides  their  regard  for  each 
other  had  found  expression.  Circumstances,  however,  and  the  un- 
inomifling  appearance  of  Carlyle's  situation  and  prospects,  forbade  an 
engagement  between  them,  and  acquit  the  aunt  of  needless  harshness 
in  peremptorily  putting  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Miss  Gt>rdon 
took  leave  of  him  as  a  '  sister '  in  language  of  affectionate  advice. 
A  single  passage  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  the  young  unknown 
Kirkcaldy  schoolmaster  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  high-bom  lady 
who  had  thus  for  a  moment  crossed  his  path. 

And  now,  my  dear  fnend,  a  long  long  adieu ;  one  adidce,  and  as  a  parting  one 
conader,  value  it.  Cultivate  the  milder  dispositions  of  your  heart.  Subdue  the 
more  extravagant  visions  of  the  brain.  In  time  your  abilities  must  be  known. 
AsuHig  your  acquaintance  they  are  already  beheld  with  wonder  and  delight.  By 
those  whoee  opinion  vnU  be  valuable,  they  hereafter  will  be  appreciated.  Genius 
will  render  you  great.  May  virtue  render  you  beloved  I  Bemove  the  awful 
<Si«tance  between  you  and  ordinary  men  by  kind  and  gentle  manners.    Deal  gently 
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-with  their  inferiority,  and  be  convinced  they  will  respect  yon  as  much  and  like 
you  more.  Why  conceal  the  real  goodness  that  flows  in  your  heart  P  I  have 
Tentured  this  counsel  from  an  anxiety  for  your  future  welfare,  and  I  would 
enforce  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the  most  sincere  friendship.  Let  your  light 
shine  before  men,  and  think  them  not  imworthy  the  trouble.  This  ezerdse  will 
prove  its  own  reward.  It  must  be  a  pleaong  thing  to  live  in  the  afl^tions  of 
others.  Again  adieu.  Pardon  the  freedom  I  have  used,  and  when  you  think  of 
me  be  it  as  of  a  kind  sister,  to  whom  your  happiness  will  always  yield  delight,  and 
your  griefs  sorrow. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  regard, 
M. 

I  give  you  not  my  address  because  I  daie  not  promise  to  see  you. 


Carlyle  had  by  this  time  abandoned  the  ^ministry'  as  his  possible 
future  profession — ^not  without  a  struggle,  for  both  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  hearts  bad  been  set  upon  it ;  but  the  '  grave  prohibitive 
doubts'  which  had  risen  in  him  of  their  own  accord  had  been 
strengthened  by  Gibbon,  whom  he  had  found  in  Irving^s  library  and 
had  eagerly  devoured.  Never  at  any  time  had  he  Hhe  least  inclina- 
tion '  for  such  an  office,  and  his  father,  though  deeply  disappointed, 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  remonstrate.^^  The  '  schoolmastering '  too, 
after  two  years'  experience  of  it,  became  intolerable.  His  disposi- 
tion, at  once  shy  and  defiantly  proud,  had  perplexed  and  displeased 
the  Kirkcaldy  burghers.  Both  he  and  Irving  fell  into  unpleasant 
collisions  with  their  employers,  and  neither  of  them  was  sufficiently 
docile  to  submit  to  reproof.  An  opposition  school  had  been  set  up 
which  drew  oflf  the  pupils,  and  finally  they  both  concluded  that  they 
had  had  enough  of  it — *  better  die  than  be  a  schoolmaster  for  one's 
living' — and  would  seek  some  other  means  of  supporting  themselves. 
Carlyle  had  passed  his  summer  holidays  as  usual  at  Mainhill  (1818), 
where  he  had  perhaps  talked  over  his  prospects  with  his  family.  On 
his  return  to  Kirkcaldy  in  September  he  wrote  to  his  father  explaining 
his  situation.  He  had  saved  about  90Z.,  on  which,  with  his  thrifty  habits, 
he  said  that  he  could  support  himself  in  Edinburgh  till  he  could  <  fall 
into  some  other  way  of  doing.'  He  could  perhaps  get  a  few  mathe- 
matical pupils,  and  meantime  could  study  for  the  har.  He  waited 
only  for  his  father's  approval  to  send  in  his  resignation.    The  letter 

»  *  With  me,'  he  says  in  a  private  note,  *  it  was  never  much  in  favour,  though  my 
parents  silently  much  wished  it,  as  I  knew  well.  Finding  I  had  objections,  my 
father,  with  a  magnanimity  which  I  admired  and  admire,  left  me  frankly  to  my  own 
guidance  in  that  matter,  as  did  my  mother,  perhaps  still  more  lovingly,  though  not 
so  silently ;  and  the  theological  coarse  which  could  be  prosecuted  or  kept  open  by 
appearing  annually,  putting  down  your  name,  but  with  some  trifling  fee,  in  the 
register,  and  then  going  your  way,  was,  after  perhaps  two  years  of  this  languid  form, 
allowed  to  close  itself  for  good.  I  remember  yet  being  on  the  street  in  Argyll  Square, 
Edinburgh,  probably  in  1817,  and  come  over  from  Kirkcaldy  with  some  intent,  the 
languidest  possible,  stiU  to  put  down  my  name  and  fee.  The  official  person,  when  I 
rung,  was  not  at  home,  and  my  instant  feeling  was,  «•  Very  good,  then,  very  good ; 
let  this  be  Finis  in  the  matter,"  and  it  really  was.— T.  C* 
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was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  constant  presents  to  his  mother,  who 
was  again  at  home,  though  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

John  Carlyle  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

MainhiU,  September  16, 1818. 
Dear  Brother, — ^We  received  yours,  and  it  told  us  of  your  safe  arriTal  at 
ffirtrialdy.  Our  mother  has  g^wn  better  every  day  since  you  left  us.  She  is  as 
steady  as  ever  she  was,  has  been  upon  haystacks  three  or  four  times,  and  has  been 
at  choreh  every  Sabbath  nnce  she  came  home,  behaving  always  very  decently. 
Also  she  has  given  over  talking  and  singing,  and  spends  some  of  her  time  con- 
sulting Ralph  Erskine.  She  sleeps  every  night,  and  hinders  no  person  to  sleep, 
but  can  do  with  less  than  the  generality  of  people.  In  fact  we  may  conclude  that 
she  is  as  wise  as  could  be  expected.  She  has  none  of  the  hypocritical  xnask  with  which 
.some  people  clothe  their  sentiments.    One  day,  having  met  Agg  Byers,  she  says: 

*  Weel,  Agg,  lass,  I've  never  spoken  t*ye  sin  ye  stole  our  coals.  Ill  gie ye  an  advice: 
never  steal  nae  more.' 

Alexander  Carlyle  to  Tfvomas  Carlyle. 

September  18, 181S. 
My  dear  Brother, — We  were  glad  to  hear  of  your  having  arrived  in  safety, 
though  your  prospects  were  not  brilliant.  My  father  is  at  E(^efechan  to-day  at 
a  market,  but  before  he  went  he  told  me  to  mention  that  with  regard  to  his 
advinng  you,  he  was  unable  to  give  you  any  advice.  He  thought  it  might  be 
necessary  to  consult  Leslie  before  you  gave  up,  but  you  might  do  what  seemed  to 
you  good.  Had  my  advice  any  weight,  I  would  advise  you  to  try  the  law; 
You  may  think  you  have  not  money  enough  to  try  that,  but  with  what  assistance 
we  could  make,  and  your  own  industry,  I  think  there  would  be  no  fear  but  you 
would  succeed.  The  box  which  contained  my  mother's  bonnet  came  a  day  or  two 
i|go.  She  is  very  well  pleased  with  it,  though  my  father  thought  it  too  gaudy ;  but 
she  purposes  writing  to  you  herself. 

The  end  was,  that,  when  December  came,  Carlyle  and  Irving 
'kicked  the  schoolmaster  functions  over,'  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
were  adrift  on  the  world.  Irving  had  little  to  fear :  he  had  money, 
firiends,  reputation ;  he  had  a  profession,  and  was  waiting  only  for  ^  a 
call'  to  enter  on  his  full  privileges.  Carlyle  was  far  more  unfavour- 
ably situated.  He  was  poor,  unpopular,  comparatively  unknown,  or, 
if  known,  known  only  to  be  feared  and  even  shunned.    In  Edinburgh 

*  from  my  fellow-creatures,'  he  says,  *  little  or  nothing  but  vinegar  was 
my  reception  when  we  happened  to  meet  or  pass  near  each  other — my 
own  Uame  mainly,  so  proud,  shy,  poor,  at  once  so  insignificant- 
looking,  and  BO  grim  and  sorrowful.  That  in  Sartor  of  the  worm 
trodden  on  and  proving  a  torpedo  is  not  wholly  a  &ble,  but  did 
actually  befall  once  or  twice,  as  I  still  with  a  kind  of  small,  not 
ungenial,  malice  can  remember.'  He  had,  however,  as  was  said, 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  saved  out  of  his  earnings ;  he 
had  a  consciousness  of  integrity  worth  more  than  gold  to  him.  He 
had  thrifty  self-denying  habits  which  made  him  content  with  the 
barest  nece^aries,  and  he  resolutely  faced  his  position.  His  family, 
though  silently  disapproving  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  neces- 
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warily  anxious  about  him,  rendered  what  help  they  could.  Once  more 
the  Ecclefechan  carrier  brought  up  the  weekly  or  monthly  supplies  of 
oatmeal,  cakes,  butter,  and,  when  needed,  under-garments,  returning 
with  the  dirty  linen  for  the  mother  to  wash  and  mend,  and  occasional 
presents  which  were  never  forgotten ;  while  Carlyle,  after  a  thought 
of  civil  engineering,  for  which  his  mathematical  training  gave  him  a 
passing  inclination,  sate  down  seriously,  if  not  very  assiduously,  to 
study  law.  Letters  to  and  from  Ecclefechan  were  constant,  the 
carrier  acting  as  postman.  Selections  from  them  bring  the  scene 
and  characters  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

Sister  Mary,  then  twelve  years  old,  writes : — 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this  scrawl.  I  got  the  hat  you  sent  with 
Sandy  [hrother  Alexander],  and  it  fits  very  well.  It  was  fer  too  good ;  a  worse^ 
would  have  done  very  well.  Boys  and  I  are  employed  this  winter  in  waiting  oa 
the  cattle,  and  are  going  on  very  well  at  present  I  generally  write  a  copy  every 
night,  and  read  a  little  in  the  Cottagers  of  Olenbumie,  or  some  such  like ;  and  it 
shall  he  my  earnest  desire  never  to  imitate  the  ahominable  slutteries  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
larly.  The  remarks  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  often  bring  your  neat  ways  in 
my  mind,  and  I  hope  to  he  benefited  by  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  be  a  good  girl,  to  be  kind  and  obedient  to  my  parents,  and  obliging  to  my 
brotheis  and  sisters.    You  will  write  me  a  long  letter  when  the  carrier  comes  back* 

The  mother  was  unwearied  in  her  affectionate  solicitude — solici- 
tude for  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  interests  of  her  darling  child* 

Mrs.  Carlyle  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Mainhill,  January  3, 1S19. 

Dear  Son, — I  received  yours  in  due  time,  and  was  glad  to  hear  you  were  welL 
I  hope  you  wiU  be  healthier,  moving  about  in  the  city,  than  in  your  former  way. 
Health  is  a  valuable  privilege ;  try  to  improve  it,  then.  The  time  is  short  Another 
year  has  commenced.  Time  is  on  the  wing,  and  flies  swiftly.  Seek  God  with  all 
your  heart ;  and  oh,  my  dear  son,  cease  not  to  pray  for  IDs  counsel  in  all  your 
ways.    Fear  not  the  world ;  you  will  be  provided  for  as  He  sees  meet  for  you. 

As  a  sincere  friend,  whom  you  are  always  dear  to,  I  beg  you  do  not  neglect 
reading  a  part  of  your  Bible  dfdly,  and  may  the  Lord  open  your  eyes  to  see  won* 
drous  things  out  of  His  law  I  But  it  is  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  bad 
pen,  bad  ink,  and  I  as  bad  at  writing.  I  will  drop  it,  and  add  no  more,  but 
remain 

Your  loving  mother, 

PBoaiB  Oabltle. 

Carlyle  had  written  a  sermon  on  the  salutary  eflFects  of  *  affliction,* 
as  his  first  exercise  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  was  beginning  now, 
in  addition  to  the  problem  of  living  which  he  had  to  solve,  to  learn 
what  affliction  meant.  He  was  attacked  with  dyspepsia,  which  never 
wholly  left  him,  and  in  these  early  years  soon  assumed  its  most  tor- 
turing form  like  *  a  rat  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach ; '  his 
natural  irritability  found  escape  in  expressions  which  showed  that  he 
was  already  attaining  a  mastery  o(  language.  The  noises  of  Edin- 
burgh drove  him  wild  and  opened  the  sluices  of  his  denunciatory 
eloquence. 
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I  find  liviiig  here  very  high  (ha  wrote  soon  after  he  was  settled  in  his  lodgings). 
An  hour  ago  I  paid  my  week's  hill,  which,  though  lbs.  2d,,  was  the  smallest  of  the 
diree  I  have  yet  discharged.  This  is  an  unreasonable  sum  when  I  consider  the 
doider  aooommodation  and  the  paltry,  ill-cooked  morsel  which  is  my  daily  pit- 
tanee.  There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  right  overhead,  whose  noisy  brats  give  me 
at  times  no  small  annoyance.  On  a  given  night  of  the  week  he  also  assembles 
a  select  number  of  vocal  perfcmners,  whose  music,  as  they  charitably  name  it,  is 
DOW  and  then  so  clamorous  that  I  almost  wished  the  throats  of  these  sweet 
angers  full  of  molten  lead,  or  any  other  substance  that  would  stop  their  braying. 

fiat  he  was  not  losing  heart,  and  be  liked,  so  far  as  he  had  seen  into 
it,  his  new  profession. 

The  law  (he  told  his  mother)  is  what  I  sometimes  think  I  was  intended  for 
naturally.  I  am  afraid  it  takes  several  hundreds  to  become  an  advocate.  But  for 
this  I  should  oonomence  the  study  of  it  with  great  hopes  of  success.  AVe  shall  see 
whether  it  is  possible.  One  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  day  raised  himself  from 
being  a  disconsolate  preacher  to  his  present  eminence.  Therefore  I  entreat  you  not 
to  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  see  none  of  my  fellows  with  whom  I  am  very  anxious  to 
change  places.  Tell  the  boys  not  to  let  their  hearts  be  troubled  for  me.  I  am  a 
ftnbbom  dog,  and  evil  fortune  shall  not  break  my  heart  or  bend  it  either,  as  I 
h(^  I  know  not  how  to  speak  about  the  washing  which  you  ofier  so  kindly. 
Sorely  you  thought,  five  years  ago,  that  this  troublesome  washing  and  baking  was 
an  oTer ;  and  now  to  recommence  I  I  can  scarcely  think  of  troubling  you ;  yet 
the  clothes  are  ill-washed  here ;  and  if  the  box  be  going  and  coming  any  way,  pe]>- 
htps  you  can  manage  it.' 

WMle  law  lectures  were  being  attended,  the  problem  was  to  live. 
Pupils  were  a  poor  resource,  and  of  his  adventures  in  this  depart- 
ment Carlyle  gave  ridiculous  accounts.  In  February,  1819,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  John : — 

About  s  week  ago  I  briefly  dismissed  an  hour  of  private  teaching.  A  man  in 
the  New  Town  applied  to  one  Nichol,  public  teacher  of  mathematics  here,  for  a 
penonto  give  instruction  in  arithmetic,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Nichol  spoke 
of  me,  and  I  was  in  consequence  directed  to  call  on  the  man  next  morning.  I  went . 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  was  met  by  a  stout, 
impudent^looking  man  with  red  whiskers,  having  much  the  air  of  an  attorney,  or 
some  such  creature  of  that  sort.  As  our  conversation  may  give  you  some  insight 
into  these  matters,  I  report  the  substance  of  it.  '  I  am  here,'  I  said,  after  making 
a  dight  bow,  which  was  just  perceptibly  returned, '  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Nichol, 
to  speak  with  you,  sir,  about  a  mathematical  teacher  whom  he  tells  me  you  want.' 
'Aye.  What  are  your  terms?'  'Two  guineas  a  month  for  each  hour.'  'Two 
gmneas  a  month  I  that  is  perfectly  extravagant.'  '  I  believe  it  to  be  the  rate  at 
which  every  teacher  of  respectability  in  Edinburgh  officiates,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
the  rate  below  which  I  never  officiate.'  '  That  will  not  do  for  my  friend.'  '  I 
am  sorry  that  nothing  else  will  do  for  me ; '  and  I  retired  with  con^derable  de- 
liberation. 

Other  attempts  were  not  so  unauccessful ;  one,  sometimes  two, 
pupils  were  found  willing  to  pay  at  the  rate  required.  Dr.  Brewster, 
afterwards  Sir  David,  discovered  Carlyle  and  gave  him  employ- 
ment on  his  Encyclopaedia.  He  was  thus  able  to  earn,  as  long  as  the 
session  lasted,  about  two  pounds  a  week,  and  on  this  he  contrived 
to  live  without  trenching  on  his  capital.    Hi^  chief  pleasure  was 
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his  correspondence  with  his  mother,  which  never  slackened.  She 
had  written  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary.  He  re- 
plies z — 

Edinbnigh,  Monday,  Maioh  29, 1819. 

Mj  dear  Mother, — ^I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  affectionate  concern 
-which  you  express  for  me  in  that  long  letter  that  I  cannot  delay  to  send  you  a  few 
brief  words  by  way  of  reply.  I  was  affected  by  the  short  notice  you  give  me  of 
Aunt  Mary's  death,  and  the  short  reflections  with  which  you  close  it.  It  is  true, 
my  dear  mother, '  that  we  must  all  soon  follow  her,'  such  is  the  unalterable  and 
not  unpleasing  doom  of  men.  Then  it  is  weU  for  those  who,  at  that  awful  moment 
which  is  before  every  one,  shall  be  able  to  look  back  with  calmness  and  forward 
with  hope.  But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  solemn  subject.  It  is  familiar  to  the 
thoughts  of  every  one  who  has  any  thought. 

I  am  rather  afraid  I  have  not  been  quite  regular  in  reading  that  best  of  books 
which  you  recommended  to  me.  However,  last  night  I  was  reading  upon  my 
favourite  Job,  and  I  hope  to  do  better  in  time  to  come.  I  entreat  you  to  believe 
that  I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  being  a  good  man ;  and  though  we  may  differ  in 
some  few  imimportant  particulars,  yet  I  firmly  trust  that  the  same  power  which 
created  us  with  imperfect  faculties  will  pardon  the  errors  of  every  one  (and  none 
are  without  them)  who  seeks  truth  and  righteousness  with  a  dmple  heart. 

You  need  not  fear  my  studying  too  much.  In  fact,  my  prospects  are  so  un- 
settled that  I  do  not  often  nt  down  to  books  with  all  the  zeal  I  am  capable 
of.  You  are  not  to  think  I  am  fretful.  I  have  long  accustomed  my  mind  to 
look  upon  the  future  with  a  sedate  aspect,  and  at  any  rate  my  hopes  have 
never  yet  failed  me.  A  French  author,  d'Alembert  (one  of  the  few  persons  who 
deserve  the  honourable  epithet  of  honest  man),  whom  I  was  lately  reading,  re- 
marks that  one  who  devoted  his  life  to  learning  ought  to  carry  for  his  motto, 
*  Liberty,  Truth,  Poverty,'  for  he  that  fears  the  latter  can  never  have  the  former. 
This  should  not  prevent  one  from  using  every  honest  effort  to  attain  a  comfort- 
able sitimtion  in  life ;  it  says  only  that  the  best  is  dearly  bought  by  base  conduct, 
and  the  worst  is  not  worth  mourning  over.  We  shall  speak  of  all  these  matters 
more  fully  in  summer,  for  I  am  meditating  just  now  to  come  down  to  stay  a  while 
with  you,  accompanied  with  a  cargo  of  books,  Italian,  German,  and  others.  You 
will  give  me  yonder  little  room,  and  you  will  waken  me  every  morning  about  five 
or  six  o'clock.  Then  mch  study.  I  shall  delve  in  the  garden  too,  and,  in  a  word, 
become  not  only  the  wisest  but  the  strongest  man  in  those  regions.  This  is  all 
clover,  but  it  pleases  one. 

My  dear  mother,  yours  most  afiectionately, 

Thoxas  Cabltle. 

D'Alembert's  name  had  probably  never  reached  Annandale,  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  could  not  gather  from  it  into  what  perilous  regions  her 
son  was  travelling — but  her  quick  ear  caught  something  in  the  tone 
which  frightened  her. 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  son  (she  answered  at  once  and  eagerly),  I  would  pray  for 
a  blessing  on  your  learning.  I  beg  you  with  all  the  feeling  of  an  affectionate 
mother  that  you  would  study  the  Word  of  GK>d,  which  He  has  graciously  put  in 
our  hands,  that  it  may  powerfully  reach  our  hearts,  that  we  may  discern  it  in  its 
true  light.  GKkI  made  man  after  His  own  image,  therefore  he  behoved  to  be 
without  any  imperfect  faculties.  Beware,  my  dear  son,  of  such  thoughts ;  let  them 
not  dwell  on  your  mind.  God  forbid  I  But  I  dare  say  you  will  not  care  to  read 
this  scrawL  Do  make  religion  your  great  study,  Tom;  if  you  repent  it,  I  will 
bear  the  Uame  for  ever. 
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Garljle  was  thinking  as  much  as  his  mother  of  religion,  but  the 
ibrm  in  which  his  thoughts  were  running  was  not  hers.  He  was 
painfhUy  seeing  that  all  things  were  not  wholly  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  of  them ;  the  doubts  which  had  stopped  his  divinity 
career  were  blackening  into  thunder-clouds ;  and  idl  his  reflections 
were  coloured  by  dyspepsia.  ^  I  was  entirely  unknown  in  Edinburgh 
drcles,'  he  says,  <  solitary,  eating  my  own  heart,  fast  losing  my  health 
too,  a  prey  to  nameless  struggles  and  miseries,  which  have  yet  a  kind 
of  horror  in  them  to  my  thoughts,  three  weeks  without  any  kind  of 
deep  firom  impossibility  [to  be  firee  of  noise.'  In  inct  he  was 
entering  on  what  he  called  '  the  three  most  miserable  years  of  my 
life.'  He  would  have  been  saved  from  much  could  he  have  resolutely 
thrown  himself  into  his  intended  profession ;  but  he  hated  it,  as 
just  then,  perhaps,  he  would  have  hated  anything. 

I  had  thought  (he  writes  in  a  note  somewhere)  of  attempting  to  become  an 
adrocate.  It  seemed  glorious  to  me  for  its  independency,  and  I  did  read  some  law 
l)ookty  attend  Hume's  lectures  on  Scotch  law,  and  converee  with  and  question 
varioos  dull  people  of  the  practical  sort  But  it  and  they  and  the  admired  lecturing 
Hume  himself  appeared  to  me  mere  denizens  of  the  kingdom  of  dulness,  pointing 
towards  nothing  but  money  as  wages  for  all  that  hogpool  of  disgust  Hume's 
lectures  once  done  with,  I  flung  the  thing  away  for  ever. 

Men  who  are  out  of  humour  with  themselves  see  their  condition 
reflected  in  the  world  outside  them,  and  everything  seems  amiss 
because  it  is  not  well  with  themselves.  But  the  state  of  Scotland 
and  England  also  was  fitted  to  feed  his  discontent.  The  great  war 
bad  been  followed  by  a  collapse.  Wages  were  low,  food  at  famine 
prices.  Tens  of  thousands  of  artisans  were  out  of  work,  their  families 
were  starving,  and  they  themselves  were  growing  mutinous.  Even 
at  home  firom  his  own  sternly  patient  (Either,  who  never  meddled  with 
politics,  he  heard  things  not  calculated  to  reconcile  him  to  existing 
arrangements. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  (he  mentions),  with  an  impressiveness  which  all 
Ins  perceptions  carried  with  them,  that  the  lot  of  a  poor  man  was  growing  worse, 
that  the  world  would  not,  and  could  not,  last  as  it  was,  but  mighty  changes,  of 
which  none  saw  the  end,  were  on  the  way.  In  the  dear  years  when  the  oatmeal 
was  as  high  as  ten  shillings  a  stone,  he  had  noticed  the  labourers,  I  have  heard  him 
tell,  retire  each  separately  to  a  brook  and  there  drink  instead  of  dining,  anxious 
only  to  hide  it. 

These  early  impressions  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  Car- 
lyle's  writings,  the  conviction  being  forced  upon  him  that  there  was 
something  vicious  to  the  bottom  in  English  and  Scotch  society,  and 
that  revolution  in  some  form  or  other  lay  visibly  ahead.  So  long  as 
Irving  remained  in  Edinbiu'gh  ^  the  condition  of  the  people '  question 
was  the  constant  subject  of  talk  between  him  and  Carlyle.  They 
were  both  of  them  ardent,  radical,  indignant  at  the  injustice  which 
they  witnessed,  and  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  difficulty  of  mending 
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it.  Irving,  however,  Carljle  had  seen  litUe  of  since  they  had  nioved 
to  Edinburgh,  and  be  was  left,  for  the  most  part,  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts.  There  had  come  upon  him  the  trial  which  in  these  days 
awaits  every  man  of  high  intellectual  gifts  and  noble  nature  on  his 
first  actual  acquaintance  with  human  things — the  question,  £Eur  deepei 
than  any  mere  political  one.  What  is  this  world  then,  what  is  this 
human  life,  over  which  a  just  Grod  is  said  to  preside,  but  of  whose 
presence  or  whose  providence  so  few  signs  are  visible  ?  In  happier 
ages  religion  silences  scepticism  if  it  cannot  reply  to  its  difficulties, 
and  postpones  the  solution  of  the  mystery  to  another  stage  of  existence* 
Brought  up  in  a  pious  family  where  religion  was  not  talked  about  or 
emotionalised,  but  was  accepted  as  the  rule  of  thought  and  conduct, 
himself  too  instinctively  upright,  pure  of  heart,  and  reverent,  Carlyle, 
like  his  parents,  had  accepted  the  Bible  as  a  direct  conmiunication 
from  Heaven.  It  made  known  the  will  of  God,  and  the  relations  in 
which  man  stood  to  his  Maker,  as  a  present  fact,  the  truth  of  it, 
Uke  the  truth  of  gravitation,  which  man  must  act  upon  or  imme- 
diately suffer  the  consequences.  But  religion,  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  passes  beyond  present  conduct,  penetrates  all  forms  of  thought, 
and  takes  possession  wherever  it  goes.  It  claims  to  control  the  in- 
tellect, to  explain  the  past  and  foretell  the  future.  It  has  entered 
into  poetry  and  art,  and  has  been  the  interpreter  of  histoiy.  And 
thus  there  had  grown  round  it  a  body  of  opinion  on  all  varieties  ol 
subjects^  assumed  to  be  authoritative ;  dogmas  which  science  was 
contradicting;  a  history  of  events  which  it  called  in&Uible,  yet 
which  the  canons  of  evidence,  by  which  other  histories  are  tried  and 
tested  successfully,  declared  not  to  be  infallible  at  all.  In  the  Main- 
hill  household  the  Westminster  Confession  was  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  position  of  mankind  and  of  the  Being  to  whom  they 
owed  their  existence.  For  Carlyle's  father  and  mother  this  Old 
and  New  Testament  not  only  contained  all  spiritual  truth  necessary 
for  guidance  in  word  and  deed,  but  every  fact  related  in  them  was 
literally  true.  To  doubt  was  not  to  mistake,  but  was  to  commit  a 
sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
His  own  wide  study  of  modern  literature  had  shown  him  that  much 
of  this  had  appeared  to  many  of  the  strongest  minds  in  Europe 
to  be  doubtful  or  even  plainly  incredible.  Young  men  of  genius  are 
the  first  to  feel  the  growing  influences  of  their  time,  and  on  Carlyle 
they  fell  in  their  most  painful  form.  With  his  pride,  he  was  most 
modest  and  self-distrustfuL  He  had  been  taught  that  want  of  faith 
was  sin,  yet,  like  a  true  Scot,  he  knew  that  he  would  peril  Uis  soul  if 
he  pretended  to  believe  what  his  intellect  told  him  was  fiEtlse.  If  any 
part  of  what  was  called  Bevelation  was  mistaken,  how  could  he  be 
assured  of  the  rest  ?  How  could  he  tell  that  the  moral  part  of  it, 
to  which  the  phenom^ia  which  he  saw  roimd  him  were  in  plain 
contradiction,  wajs  more  than  a  <  devout  imagination '  ?    Thus  in  the 
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nddst  of  \m  poverty  and  dyspepsia  there  had  oome  upon  him  the 
straggle  which  is  always  hardest  in  the  noblest  minds,  which  Job 
had  known,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  and  iGschylus,  and  Shakespeare^ 
and  (xoethe.  Where  are  the  tokens  of  His  presence  ?  where  are  the 
figns  of  coming?  Is  there,  in  this  universe  of  things,  any  moral  Pro- 
vidence at  all  ?  or  is  it  the  product  of  some  force  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing,  save  only  that  ^  one  event  comes  alike 
to  all,  to  the  good  and  to  the  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  difiference '  ? 

Commonplace  persons,  if  assailed  by  such  misgivings,  thrust  them 
aside,  throw  themselves  into  outward  work,  and  leave  doubt  to  settle 
itself*  Carlyle  could  not.  The  importunacy  of  the  overwhelming 
problem  forbade  him  to  settle  himself  either  to  law  or  any  other 
business  till  he  had  wrestled  down  the  misgivings  which  had 
grappled  with  him.  The  greatest  of  us  have  our  weaknesses,  and 
the  Margaret  Gordon  business  perhaps  intertwined  itself  with  the 
spiritual  torment.  The  result  of  it  was  that  Carlyle  was  extremely 
miserable, '  tortxired,'  as  he  says,  ^  by  the  freaks  of  an  imagination 
of  extJAordinary  and  wild  activity.' 

He  went  home,  as  he  had  proposed,  after  the  session,  but  Mainhill 
was  never  a  less  happy  place  of  retreat  to  him  than  it  proved  this 
summer.  He  could  not  conceal,  perhaps  he  did  not  try  to  conceal, 
the  condition  of  his  mind ;  and  to  his  family,  to  whom  the  truth  of 
their  creed  was  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  than  the  presence  of  the 
son  in  the  sky,  he  must  have  seemed  as  if  ^  possessed.'  He  could  not 
read;  he  wandered  about  the  moors  like  a  restless  spirit.  His 
mother  was  in  agony  about  him.  He  was  her  darling,  her  pride, 
the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  she  could  not  restrain  her  lamentations  and 
remonstrances.  His  father,  with  supreme  good  judgment,  left  him  to  . 
himself. 

His  tolerance  for  me,  his  trust  in  me  (Carljle  says),  was  great.  When  I  de» 
cfioed  gtnng  forward  into  the  Church,  though  his  heart  was  set  upon  it,  he  respected 
n^  Bcraples,  and  patiently  let  me  have  my  way.  When  I  had  peremptorily  ceased 
iiom  being  a  schoolmaster,  though  he  inwardly  disapprored  of  the  step  as  imprudent 
and  saw  me  in  successiye  summers  lingering  beside  him  in  sicklinesB  of  hody  and 
mind,  without  outlook  towards  any  good,  he  had  the  forbearance  to  say  at  worst 
nothing,  never  once  to  whisper  discimtent  with  me. 


In  November  he  was  back  at  Edinburgh  again,  with  his  pupils 
and  his  law  lectures,  which  he  had  not  yet  deserted,  and  still 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  persevere  with.  He  did  not  find 
his  friend*  Irving  had  gone  to  Glasgow  to  be  assistant  to  Dr.  Chal* 
mers. 

The  law  lectures  went  on,  and  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  mother  about 
his  progress  with  them.  *  The  law,'  he  said,  *  I  find  to  be  a  most 
c(»nplicated  subject,  yet  I  Uke  it  pretty  well,  and  feel  that  I  shall 
like  it  better  as  I  proceed.    Its  great  charm  in  my  eyes  is  that  no 
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mean  compliances  are  requisite  for  prospering  in  it.'  To  Irving  he 
bad  written  a  fuller^  not  yet  completely  full,  account  of  himself, 
4X>mplaining  perhaps  of  his  obstructions  and  difficulties.  Irving's 
ttdvice  is  not  what  would  have  been  given  by  a  cautious  attorney.  He 
admired  his  friend,  and  only  wished  his  great  capabilities  to  be  known 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Edward  Irving  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

34,  Kent  Street,  Gla^ow :  December  28, 1819. 

Dear  Oarlyle,— I  pray  that  you  may  prosper  in  your  legal  studies,  provided 
only  you  will  giye  your  mind  to  take  in  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  obstacles.  But  remember,  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  alone 
that  impedes,  but  want  of  instruments  for  making  that  knowledge  available. 
This  you  know  better  than  I.  Now  my  view  of  the  matter  is  that  your  know- 
ledge, likely  very  soon  to  surpass  in  extent  and  accuracy  that  of  most  of  your 
compeers,  is  to  be  made  saleable,  not  by  the  usual  way  of  adding  friend  to 
friend,  which  neither  you  nor  I  are  enough  patient  of,  but  by  a  way  of  your 
own.  Known  you  must  be  before  you  can  be  employed.  Known  you  will  not 
be  for  a  winning,  attaching,  accommodating  man,  but  for  an  original,  command- 
ing, and  rather  self-willed  man.  Now  establish  this  last  character,  and  you  take 
a  far  higher  grade  than  any  other.  How  are  you  to  establish  itP  Just  by 
bringing  yourself  before  the  public  as  you  are.  First  find  vent  for  your  notions. 
Get  them  tongue ;  upon  every  subject  get  them  tongue,  not  upon  law  alone.  You 
cannot  at  present  get  them  either  utterance  or  audience  by  ordinary  converse. 
Your  utterance  is  not  the  most  favourable.  It  convinces,  but  does  not  persuade ; 
and  it  is  only  a  very  few  (I  can  claim  place  for  myself)  that  it  fascinates.  Your 
audience  is  worse.  They  are  generally  (I  exclude  myself)  unphilosophical,  un- 
thinking drivellers  who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  you  in  your  words,  and  who  give 
you  little  justice  in  the  recital,  because  you  give  their  vanity  or  self-esteem  little 
justice,  or  even  mercy,  in  the  rencounter.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  same  other 
way  is  to  be  sought  for.  Now  pause,  if  you  be  not  convinced  of  this  conclusion. 
If  you  be,  we  shaU  proceed.  If  you  be  not,  read  again,  and  you  will  see  it  just, 
and  as  such  admit  it.  Now  what  way  is  to  be  sought  for  P  I  know  no  other 
than  the  press.  You  have  not  the  pulpit  as  I  have,  and  where  perhaps  I  have 
the  advantage.  You  have  not  good  and  influential  society.  I  know  nothing  but 
the  press  for  your  purpose.  None  are  so  good  as  these  two,  the  Edinburffh  Ite- 
view  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Do  not  start  avray  and  say.  The  one  I  am  not 
fit  for,  the  other  I  am  not  willing  for.  Both  pleas  I  refiise.  The  Edinburgh 
Beview  you  are  perfectly  fit  for;  not  yet  upon  law,  but  upon  any  work  of 
mathematics,  physics,  general  literature,  history,  and  politics,  you  are  as  ripe 
as  the  average  of  their  writers.  Blackwoods  Magazine  presents  bad  company,  I 
confess ;  but  it  also  furnishes  a  good  field  for  fugitive  writing,  and  good  intro- 
ductions to  society  on  one  side  of  the  question.  This  last  advice,  I  confess,  is 
against  my  conscience,  and  I  am  inclined  to  blot  it  out ;  for  did  I  not  rest  satisfied 
that  you  were  to  use  your  pen  for  your  conscience  I  would  never  ask  you  to  use 
it  for  your  living.  Writers  in  the  encyclopaedias,  except  of  leading  articles,  do 
not  get  out  from  the  crowd ;  but  writers  in  tbe  Review  come  out  at  once,  and 
obtain  the  very  opinion  you  want,  opinion  among  the  intelligent  and  active  men 
in  every  rank,  not  among  the  sluggish  savants  alone. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  advise  what  many  perhaps  are  as  ready  to  advise.  But 
I  know  I  have  influence,  and  I  am  willing  to  use  it.  Therefore,  agun  let  me 
entreat  you  to  begin  a  new  year  by  an  efibrt  continuous,  not  for  getting  know- 
ledge, but  for  communicating  it,  that  you  may  gain  fiivour,  and  money,  and  opinion. 
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Do  DOt  diaemlNirk  all  your  capital  of  thought,  and  time,  and  exertion  into  thia^ 
eoDoerDy  but  diaemhark  a  portion  equal  to  its  urgency,  and  make  the  experiment 
opon  a  proper  scale.  If  it  succeed,  the  spirit  of  adyenture  will  follow,  and  you 
wjQl  be  ready  to  embark  more ;  if  it  fail,  no  great  venture  was  made ;  no  great 
venture  is  lost ;  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  But  you  will  have  got  a  more  pre- 
cise Tiew  by  the  failure,  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  time  and  energy 
wiU  give  you  what  you  lacked.  Therefore  I  advise  you  as  a  very  sincere  friend 
tiiat  forthwith  you  choose  a  topic,  not  that  you  are  best  informed  on,  but  that 
yoa  are  most  likely  to  find  admittance  for,  and  set  apart  some  portion  of  each 
^  or  week  to  this  object  and  this  alone,  leaving  the  rest  free  for  objects  pro- 
iBSBonal  and  pleasant.  This  is  nothing  more  than  what  I  urged  at  our  last 
meeting,  but  I  have  nothing  to  write  I  reckon  so  important.  Therefore  do  take  it 
to  thought.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  be  delivered  by  such  present  adventure  from 
those  harpies  of  your  peace  you  are  too  much  tormented  with.  You  will  get  a 
dass  with  whom  socie^  will  be  as  pleasant  as  we  have  found  it  together,  and  vou 
wiU  op^i  up  ultimate  prospects  which  I  trust  no  man  shall  be  able  to  close. 

I  think  our  town  is  safe  for  every  leal-hearted  man  to  his  Maker  and  to  his 
Mow-men  to  traverse  without  fear  of  scaith.  Such  traversing  is  the  wine  and 
milk  of  my  present  existence.  I  do  not  warrant  against  a  Radical  rising,  though 
I  think  it  vastly  improbable.  But  continue  these  times  a  year  or  two,  and  un- 
lets you  unmake  our  present  generation,  and  unman  them  of  hunmn  feeling  and 
of  Scottish  intelligence,  you  will  have  commotion.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
die  of  starvation,  and  they  are  making  no  provision  to  have  them  relieved.  And 
what  on  earth  is  for  them  P  God  and  my  Saviour  enable  me  to  lift  their  hearts 
shove  a  world  that  has  deserted  them,  though  they  live  in  its  plenty  and  labour  in 
its  toiling  service,  and  ^x  them  upon  a  world  which,  my  dear  Carlyle,  I  wish  you 
■nd  I  had  the  inheritance  in ;  which  we  may  have  if  we  will.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  preach,  else  I  would  plunge  into  another  subject  which  I  rate  above 
sll  subjects.    Yet  this  should  not  be  excluded  from  our  communion  either. 

I  am  getting  on  quietiy  enough,  and,  if  I  be  defended  from  the  errors  of  my 
hearty  may  do  pretty  well.  The  Doctor  (Chalmers)  is  full  of  acknowledgments, 
and  I  ought  to  be  full — ^to  a  higher  source. 

Yours  afiectionately, 

Edwabd  iBVIKe. 

Carlyle  was  less  eager  to  give  his  thoughts  Vtongue*  than  Irving 
supposed*  He  had  not  yet,  as  he  expressed  it, '  taken  the  Devil  by 
the  horns.'  He  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  world  with  his  doubts, 
and  as  yet  he  had  not  much  else  to  trouble  it  with.  But  he  was 
more  and  more  restless.  Keticence  about  his  personal  sufferings  was 
at  no  time  one  of  his  virtues.  Dyspepsia  had  him  by  the  throat.  Even 
the  minor  ailments  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir,  and  which  most  of  us 
bear  in  silence,  the  eloquence  of  his  imagination  flung  into  forms  like 
the  temptations  of  a  saint.  His  mother  had  early  described  him  as 
*  gay  ill  to  live  wi','  and  while  in  great  things  he  was  the  most  con- 
siderate and  generous  of  men,  in  trifles  he  was  intolerably  irritable. 
Dyspepsia  accounts  for  most  of  it.  He  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  and  when  the  fit  was  severe  he  drew  pictures  of  his 
condition  which  frightened  every  one  belonging  to  him.  He  had 
sent  his  femily  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  a  report  of  himself  which 
made  them  think  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  His  brother  John,  who 
had  now  succeeded  him  as  a  teacher  in  Annan  School,  was  sent  for  in 
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haste  tx)  Mainhill  to  a  consultation,  and  the  result  was  a  letter  which 
shows  the  touching  aflFection  with  which  the  Carlyles  clung  to  one 
another. 

J.  A.  Carlyle  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Mainhill,  February  1820. 

I  have  just  arrived  from  Annan,  and  we  are  all  so  uneasj  on  your  aeeonnt 
tliat  at  the  request  of  my  father  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  am  determined 
to  write  to  call  on  you  for  a  speedy  answer.  Your  father  and  mother,  and  all 
of  us,  are  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  come  home  directly  if  possible,  U 
you  think  you  can  come  without  danger.  And  we  trust  that,  notwithstanding 
the  bitterness  of  last  summer,  you  will  still  find  it  emphatically  a  home.  My 
mother  bids  me  call  upon  you  to  do  so  by  every  tie  of  affection,  and  by  all  that 
is  sacred.  She  esteems  seeing  you  again  and  administering  comfort  to  you  as  her 
highest  felicity.  Your  father,  also,  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  you  again  at  home. 
The  room  is  much  more  comfortable  than  it  was  last  season.  The  roads  are  re- 
paired, and  all  things  more  convenient ;  and  we  all  trust  that  you  will  yet  re- 
coyer,  after  you  shall  have  inhaled  your  native  breezes  and  escaped  once  more 
from  the  unwholesome  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  selfish  and  unfeeling  inhabitants. 
In  the  name  of  all,  then,  I  call  upon  you  not  to  neglect  or  refuse  our  earnest  wishes ; 
to  come  home  and  experience  the  comforts  of  parental  and  brotherly  affection, 
which,  though  rude  and  without  polish,  is  yet  sincere  and  honest. 

The  father  adds  a  postscript : — 

My  dear  Tom, — I  have  been  very  uneasy  about  you  ever  since  we  received  your 
moving  letter,  and  I  thought  to  have  written  to  you  myself  this  day  and  told 
you  all  my  thoughts  about  your  health,  which  is  the  foundation  and  copestone 
of  all  our  earthly  comfort.  But,  being  particularly  engaged  this  day,  I  caused 
John  to  write.    Ck>me  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  ever  oblige. 

Dear  sir,  your  loving  father, 

Jahes  Cablyle. 

The  fright  had  been  unnecessary.  Dyspepsia,  while  it  tortures 
body  and  mind,  does  little  serious  injury.  The  attack  had  passed 
off.  A  letter  from  Carlyle  was  already  on  the  way,  in  which  the 
illness  was  scarcely  noticed;  it  contained  little  but  directions  for 
his  brothers*  studies,  and  an  offer  of  ten  pounds  out  of  his  scantily 
filled  purse  to  assist '  Sandy  *  on  the  farm.  With  his  family  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  talk  freely,  and  through  this  gloomy  time  he 
had  but  one  friend,  though  he  was  of  priceless  value.  To  Irving  he 
had  written  out  his  discontent.  He  was  now  disgusted  with  law, 
and  meant  to  abandon  it.  Irving,  pressed  as  he  was  with  work, 
could  always  afford  Carlyle  the  best  of  his  time  and  judgment. 

Edward  Irving  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Glasgow,  March  14, 1820. 
Since  I  received  your  last  epistle,  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  gloomy 
scenes  of  nature  I  have  often  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  contemplating,  I  have 
been  wrought  almost  to  death,  having  had  three  sermons  to  write,  and  one  of  them 
a  charity  sermon ;  but  I  shaU  make  many  sacrifices  before  I  shall  resign  the 
entertainment  and  benefit  l^derive  from  our  correspondence. 
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Your  mind  is  of  too  penetrating  a  oast  to  reel  aatisfied  with  the  fml  disguise 
wkieh  the  happmees  of  ordinary  Hie  has  thrown  on  to  hide  its  nakedness,  and  I  do 
Dtrer  sngnr  that  jour  nature  is  to  he  satisfied  with  its  sympathies.  Indeed,  I  am 
ctaniooed  that  were  you  translated  into  the  most  elegant  and  informed  circle  of 
this  city,  you  would  find  it  please  only  by  its  novelty,  and  perhaps  refresh  l^  its 
mety;  but  you  would  be  constrained  to  seek  the  eo^d  employment  and  the 
iMtiDg  gratification  of  your  mind  elsewhere.  The  truth  is,  life  is  a  thing  formed 
hi  the  ayerage  of  men,  and  it  is  only  in  those  parts  of  our  nature  which  are  of 
avsnge  poasesmon  that  it  can  gratify.  The  higher  parts  of  our  nature  find  th^ 
satntaimnent  in  sympathiang  with  the  highest  efforts  of  our  species,  winch  are, 
sad  win  continue,  confined  to  the  doset  of  the  sage,  and  can  never  find  their 
statkm  in  the  draftdng-rooms  of  ^e  talking  workL  Indeed,  I  will  go  higher  and 
mj  that  the  highest  parts  of  our  nature  can  never  have  their  proper  food  till  they 
«im  to  conteimplate  the  excellencies  of  our  Creator,  and  not  only  to  contemplate 
bat  to  imitate  them.  Therefore  it  is,  my  dear  Oarlyle,  that  I  exhort  you  to  call 
in  the  finer  parts  of  your  mind,  and  to  try  to  present  the  society  about  you  with 
thoee  more  ordinary  diaplajs  which  they  can  enjoy.  The  indifference  with  which 
tb^  receive  them/  and  the  ignorance  with  which  they  treat  them,  operate  on  the 
mind  fike  gall  and  wormwood.  I  would  enlareat  you  to  be  comforted  in  the 
poWMBJon  of  your  treasures,  and  to  study  more  the  times  and  persons  to  which 
you  bring  them  forth.  When  I  say  your  treasures,  I  mean  not  your  information 
so  much,  which  they  will  bear  the  display  of  for  the  rewtfrd  and  value  of  it,  but 
of  your  iiaefings  and  affections,  which,  being  of  finer  tone  than  theirs,  and  con- 
sequently seeking  a  keener  expression,  they  are  apt  to  mistake  for  a  rebuke  of  their 
own  tameness,  or  for  intolerance  of  ordinary  things,  and  too  many  of  them,  I  fear, 
£ar  asperity  of  mind. 

There  is  just  another  panacea  for  your  griefs  (which  are  not  imaginary,  but 
for  which  I  see  a  real  ground  in  the  too  penetrating  and,  at  times  perhaps,  too 
serere  turn  of  your  mind) ;  but  though  I  judge  it  better  and  more  worthy  than 
reserve,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  of  practice.  I  mean  the  habit  of  using  our 
soperiority  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  others.  This  I  reckon  both 
&  most  dignified  and  the  most  kindly  course  that  one  can  take,  founded  upon  the 
gieat  principles  of  human  improvement,  and  founded  upon  what  I  am  wont,  or  at 
kfst  would  wish,  to  make  my  pattern,  the  example  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  who 
endoredy  in  Hia  errand  of  salvation,  the  contradiction  of  men.  But  I  confess,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  meets  with  so  few  that  are  apt  disciples,  or  willing  to  allow 
sqwriority,  that  will  be  constantly  fighting  with  you  upon  the  threshold,  that  it 
is  very  heartless,  and  forces  one  to  reserve.  And  besides,  one  is  so  apt  to  fancy  a 
sipenority  where  there  is  none,  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  overmuch  self-com- 
^soeDcy*  But  I  see  I  am  beginning  to  prose,  and  therefore  shall  change  the 
flobject — ^with  only  one  remark,  that  your  tone  of  mind  reminds  me  more  than 
aoything  of  my  own  when  under  the  sense  of  great  religious  imperfection^  and 
amdonafy  pursuing  after  higher  Christian  attainments.  •  •  . 

I  have  read  your  letter  again,  and,  at  the  risk  of  further  prosing,  I  shall 
hire  another  hit  at  its  contents.  You  talk  of  renouncing  the  law,  and  you  speak 
mjttetknuly  of  hope  springing  up  f^m  another  quarter.  I  pray  that  it  may 
soon  be  tamed  into  ei^oyment.  But  I  would  not  have  you  renounce  the  law 
■alea  you  oooUy  think  that  this  new  view  contains  those  fields  of  happiness, 
from  the  want  of  which  the  prospect  of  law  has  become  so  dreary.  Law  has 
vrithin  it  scope  ample  enough  for  any  mind.  The  reformation  which  it  needs, 
sod  which  with  so  much  humour  and  feeling  you  describe,^  is  the  very  evidence 
of  what  I  say.  Did  Adam  Smith  find  the  commercial  system  less  encum*- 
boed?  (I  know  he  did  not  find  it  more);  and  see  what  order  the  mind  of 

•  Z^.  the  talk  to  which  you  usually  treat  your  friends. 
'  Carlyle*^  letters  to  Irving  are  all  unfortunately  lost. 
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one  man  hat  made  there.  Sucli  a  refonnation  must  be  wrought  in  law,  and 
the  sinrit  of  the  age  is  manifestlj  bending  that  way.  I  know  none  who,  fromr 
his  capacity  of  remembering  and  digesting  £&ct8|  and  of  arranging  them  into 
general  results,  is  so  well  fitted  as  yourself. 

With  regard  to  my  own  affairs,  I  am  becoming  too  much  of  a  man  of 
business,  and  too  little  a  man  of  contemplation.  I  meet  with  few  minds  to 
excite  me,  many  to  drain  me  off,  and,  by  the  habit  of  discharging  and  receiying 
nothing  in  return,  I  am  run  off  to  the  yery  lees  as  you  may  easily  discern.  I 
haye  a  German  master  and  a  class  in  college.  I  haye  seen  neither  for  a  week, 
such  is  the  state  of  my  engagements — engagements  with  I  know  not  what; 
with  preaching  in  St.  John's  once  a  week,  and  employing  the  rest  of  the  week  in 
yisiting  objects  in  which  I  can  learn  nothing,  imless  1  am  coUeding  for  a  new 
series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  which  should  range  among  Badicals  and  smugglers. 

Dr.  Ohalmers,  though  a  most  entire  original  by  himself,  is  surrounded  with  a 
yery  prosaical  sort  of  persons,  who  please  me  something  by  their  zeal  to  carry 
into  effect  his  philosophical  schemes,  and  yex  me  much  by  their  idolatry  of  him. 
My  comforts  are  in  hearing  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  doing  my  mite  to 
alleyiate  them.  They  are  not  in  the  higher  walks  (I  mean  as  to  wealth)  in  which 
I  am  permitted  to  raoye,  nor  yet  in  the  greater  publicity  and  notoriety  I  enjoy. 
Eyery  nunister  in  Glasgow  is  an  oracle  to  a  certain  class  of  deyotees.  I  would 
not  g^ye  one  day  in  solitude  or  in  meditation  with  a  friend  as  I  haye  enjoyed  it 
often  along  the  sands  of  Kirkcaldy  for  ages  in  this  wlay.  .  .  . 

Yours,  most  truly, 

Edwabd  iBynre. 

It  does  not  appear  what  the  *  other  quarter '  may  have  been  on 
which  the  prospect  was  brightening,  Carlyle  was  not  more  explicit 
to. his  mother,  to  whom  he  wrote  at  this  time  a  letter  unusually 
gentle  and  melancholy. 

Thomas  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Edinburgh,  March  29, 1820. 

To  you,  my  dear  mother,  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  not  only  for  the 
common  kindness  of  a  mother,  but  for  the  unceasing  watchfulness  with  which 
you  strove  to  instU  virtuous  principles  into  my  young  mind ;  and  though  we  are 
separated  at  present,  and  may  be  still  more  widely  separated,  I  hope  the  lessons 
which  you  taught  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  cannot  say  how  I 
have  fallen  into  this  train  of  thought,  but  the  days  of  childhood  arise  with  so 
many  pleasing  recollections,  and  shine  so  brightly  across  the  tempests  and  in* 
quietudes  of  succeeding  times,  that  I  felt  unable  to  resist  the  impulse. 

You  already  know  that  I  am  pretty  well  as  to  health,  and  also  that  I  design 
to  visit  you  again  before 'many  months  have  elapsed.  I  cannot  say  that  my 
prospects  have  got  much  brighter  since  I  left  you ;  the  aspect  of  l^e  future  is 
still  as  unsettled  as  ever  it  was ;  but  some  degree  of  patience  is  behind,  and 
hope,  the  charmer,  that '  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,'  is  yet  here  likewise. 
I  am  not  of  a  humour  to  care  very  much  for  good  or  evil  fortune,  so  far  as 
concerns  myself.  The  thought  that  my  somewhat  uncertain  condition  gives  you 
uneasiness  chiefly  grieves  me.  Yet  I  would  not  have  you  despair  of  your  ribe  of 
a  boy.  He  will  do  something  yet.  He  is  a  shy  stingy  soul,  and  very  likely  has 
a  higher  notion  of  his  parts  than  others  have.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
incapable  of  diligence.  He  is  harmless,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  his  country — 
thrift ;  so  that,  after  all,  things  will  yet  be  right  in  the  end.  My  love  to  all  the 
little  ones. 

Your  affectionate  son, 
T.  Oabltus. 
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The  University  term  ends  early  in  Scotland.  The  expenses  of 
the  six  months  "which  the  students  spend  at  college  are  paid  for  in 
many  instances  by  the  bodily  labours  of  the  other  six.  The  end  of 
April  sees  them  all  dispersed,  the  class  room  closed,  the  pupils  no 
longer  obtainable ;  and  the  law  studies  being  finally  abandoned, 
Carlyle  had  nothing  more  to  do  at  Edinburgh,  and  migrated  with 
the  rest,  fle  was  going  home;  he  offered  himself  for  a  visit  to 
Irving  at  Glasgow  on  the  way,  and  the  proposal  was  warmly  accepted. 
The  Irving  correspondence  was  not  long  continued ;  and  I  make  the 
most  ot  the  letters  of  so  remarkable  a  man  which  were  written  while 
he  was  still  himself,  before  his  intellect  was  clouded. 

Edtvard  Irving  to  T.  Carlyle, 

34  Kent  Street,  Glasgow  :  April  15, 1820. 
Mj  dear  Carlyle, — Hight  happy  shall  I  be  to  have  your  company  and  conver- 
sation for  erer  ao  short  a  time,  and  the  longer  the  better;  and  if  you  could  con- 
tme  to  make  your  viait  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  week  should  be  the  time  of 
your  departure,  I  could  bear  you  company  on  your  road  a  day's  journey.  I  have 
just  finished  my  sermon — Saturday  at  six  o'clock — at  which  I  have  been  sitting 
without  interruption  since  ten ;  but  I  resolved  that  you  should  have  my  letter  to- 
morrow, that  nothing  might  prevent  your  promised  visit,  to  which  I  hold  you  now 
altogether  bound. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  speak  one's  mind  here  about  the  state  of  the  country. 
I  reckon,  however,  the  Radi<^  have  in  a  manner  expatriated  themselves  from  the 
poUtical  co-operation  of  the  better  classes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  there 
was  ^mpathy  enough  in  the  middle  and  well-informed  people  to  have  caused  a 
melioration  of  our  political  evils,  had  they  taken  time  and  legal  measures.    I  am 
vety  sorry  for  the  poor;  they  are  losing  their  religion,  their  domestic  comfort,  their 
pride  of  independence,  their  everything;  if  timeous  remedies  come  not  soon, 
they  will  sink,  I  fear,  into  the  degiadation  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  if  that  class 
goes  down,  then  along  with  it  sinks  the  morality  of  every  other  class.    We  are  at 
a  complete  stand  here ;  a  sort  of  military  glow  has  taken  all  ranks.    They  can  see 
the  houses  of  the  poor  ransacked  for  arms  without  uttering  an  inteijection  of  grief 
on  the  fallen  greatness  of  those  who  brought  in  our  Reformation  and  our  civil 
liberty,  and  they  will  hardly  suffer  a  sympathisbg  word  from  any  one.    Dr.  Chal- 
mers takes  a  safe  course  in  all  these  difficulties.    The  truth  is,  he  does  not  side 
with  any  party.    He  has  a  few  political  nostrums  so  peculiar  that  they  serve  to 
detach  his  ideal  mmd  both  from  Whigs  and  Tories  and  Radicals — that  Britain 
would  have  been  as  flourishing  and  full  of  capital  though  there  had  been  round  the 
iaUnd  a  brazen  wall  a  thousand  cubits  high ;  that  the  national  debt  does  us  neither 
good  nor  ill,  amounting  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mortgage  upon  property,  &c. 
The  Whigs  dare  not  speak.    The  phihuithropists  are  so  much  taken  up,  each  with 
his  own  locality,  as  to  take  little  charge  of  the  general  concern ;  and  so  the  Tories 
have  room  to  rage  and  talk  big  about  armaments  and  pikes  and  battles.    They  had 
London  wdl  fortified  yesterday  by  the  Radicals,  and  so  forth. 

Now  it  will  be  like  the  nnimprisoning  of  a  bird  to  come  and  lot  me  have  free 
tilk.  Not  that  I  have  anything  to  say  in  favour  of  Radicalism,  for  it  is  the  very 
destitution  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  political  economy ;  but  that  we  may  lose 
ooieelvee  so  delightfiilly  in  reveries  upon  the  emendation  of  the  State,  to  which,  in 
iact,  you  and  I  can  bring  as  little  help  as  we  could  have  done  against  the  late  inun- 
dation of  the  YaUois. 

I  like  the  tone  of  your  last  letter ;  for,  remember,  I  read  your  very  tones  and 
Vol.  X.— No.  63.  D 
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gestures,  at  this  distance  of  place,  through  your  letter,  though  it  he  not  the  most 
diaphanous  of  hodies.  I  have  no  more  fear  of  jour  final  success  than  Noah  had  of 
the  Deluge  ceasing ;  and  though  the  first  dove  returned,  as  you  say  you  are  to  re- 
turn to  your  &ther*s  shelter,  without  even  a  leaf,  yet  the  next  time,  helieve  me, 
you  shall  return  with  a  leaf;  and  yet  another  time,  and  you  shall  take  a  flight 
who  know9  where  ?    But  of  this  and  other  things  I  delay  further  parley. 

Yours  afifectionately, 

EdWABB  lBTI2fe. 

Garlyle  went  to  Glasgow,  spent  several  days  there,  noting,  according 
to  his  habit,  the  outward  signs  of  men  and  things.  He  saw  the 
Glasgow  merchants  in  the  Tontine,  he  observed  them,  fine,  clean, 
opulent,  with  .their  shining  bald  crowns  and  serene  white  heads, 
sauntering  about  or  reading  their  newspapers.  He  criticised  the 
dresses  of  the  young  ladies,  for  whom  he  had  always  an  eye,  remark- 
ing that  with  all  their  charms  they  had  less  taste  in  their  adornments 
tlian  were  to  be  seen  in  Edinburgh  drawing-rooms.  He  saw  Chalmers 
too,  and  heard  him  preach.  *  Never  preacher  went  so  into  one's 
heart,'  Some  private  talk,  too,  there  was  with  Chalmers,  Hhe 
doctoi:'  explaining  to  him  ^a  new  scheme  for  proving  the  truth 
of  Christianity,'  *all  written  in  us  already  in  sympathetic  vnk\ 
Bible  awakens  it,  and  you  can  read.' 

But  the  chief  interest  in  the  Glasgow  visit  lies  less  in  itself  than 
in  jyhat  followed  it — a  oonversation  between  two  young,  then  un- 
known men,  walking  alone  together  over  a  Scotch  moor,  the  most 
trifling  of  actual  incidents,  a  mere  feather  floating  before  the  wind,  yet, 
like  the  feather,  marking  the  direction  of  the  invisible  tendency  of 
human  thought.  Carlyle  was  to  walk  home  to  Ecclefeohan.  Irving 
had  agreed  to  accompany  him  fifteen  miles  of  his  road,  and  then  leave 
lum  and  return.  They  started  early,  and  breakfasted  on  the  way  at 
thb  manse  of  a  Mr.  French.     Carlyle  himself  tells  the  rest. 

Drumdog  Moss  is  the  next  object  that  suryiyes,  and  Trying  and  I  sittmg  by 
ourselyes  under  the  silent  bright  skies  among  the  '  peat  hags'  of  Drumdog  with  a 
world  all  silent  round  us.  These  peat  hags  are  still  pictured  in  me ;  brown  hog 
all  pitted  and  broken  with  heathy  remnants  and  bare  abrupt  wide  holes,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  mostly  dry  at  present ;  a  flat  wilderness  of  broken  bog,  of  quagmire 
not  to  he  trusted  (probably  wetter  in  old  days,  and  wet  still  in  rainy  seasons). 
Clearly  a  good  place  for  Oameronian  preaching,  and  dangerously  difficult  for 
Olaverse  and  horse  soldiery  if  the  suflering  remnant  had  a  few  old  muskets  among 
them !  Scott  s  noyels  had  giyen  the  Olaverse  skirmish  here,  which  all  Scotland 
knidw  of  already,  a  double  interest  in  those  days.  I  know  not  that  we  talked  much 
of  this;  but  we  did  of  many  things,  perhaps  more  confidentially  than  ever  before; 
a  colloquy  the  sum  of  which  is  still  mournfully  beautiful  to  me  though  the  details 
are  gone.  I  remember  us  sitting  on  the  brow  of  a  peat  hag,  the  sun  shining,  our 
own  voices  the  one  sound.  Far  far  away  to  the  westward  over  our  brown  horizon, 
towered  up,  white  and  visible  at  the  many  miles  of  distance,  a  high  irregular 
pyramid.  '  Ailsa  Craig '  we  at  once  guessed,  and  thought  of  the  seas  and  oceans 
over  yonder.  But  we  did  not  long  dwell  on  that — we  seem  to  have  seen  no  human 
creature,  after  French,  to  have  had  no  bother  and  no  need  of  human  assistance  or 
society,  not  even  of  refection,  French's  breakfast  perfectly,  sufficing  us.  The  talk 
ha4  grown  ever  friendlier,  more  interesting.    At  length  the  declining  sun  said 
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plunlj,  you  most  part.  We  sauntered  sbwly  into  the  Glasgow  Muirkirk  high* 
waj.  Masons  were  building  at  a  wayside  cottage  near  by,  or  were  packing  up  on 
ceasing  for  the  day.  We  leant  our  backs  to  a  dry  stone  fence,  and  looking  into  the 
western  radiance  continued  in  talk  yet  a  while,  loth  both  of  us  to  go.  It  was  just 
kere  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  Irving  actually  drew  from  me  by  degrees,  in  the  softest 
minner,  the  confession  that  I  did  not  think  as  he  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
it  was  vain  for  me  to  expect  I  ever  could  or  should.  This,  if  this  was  so,  he  had 
pe-engaged  to  take  wdl  from  me  like  an  elder  brother,  if  I  would  be  frank  with  him, 
sad  right  loyally  he  did  so,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  we  needed  no  concealments  on 
that  head,  whidi  was  really  a  step  gained. 

The  sun  was  about  setting  when  we  turned  away  each  on  his  own  path.  Irving 
would  have  had  a  good  space  further  to  go  than  I,  perhaps  fifteen  or  seventeen 
miLes,  and  would  not  be  in  Kent  Street  till  towards  midnight  But  he  feared  no 
amount  of  walking,  enjoyed  it  rather,  as  did  I  in  those  young  years.  I  felt  sad, 
bat  aflectionate  and  good  in  my  clean,  utterly  quiet  little  inn  at  Muirkirk,  which 
and  my  feelings  in  it  I  still  well  remember.  An  innocent  little  Glasgow  youth 
(young  bagman  on  his  first  journey,  I  supposed)  had  talked  awhile  with  me  in  the 
(Kherwiae  solitary  little  sitting  room.  At  parting  he  shook  hands,  and  with  som^- 
tidng  of  sorrow  in  his  tone  said,  '  Good  night  I  shall  not  see  ytm  again.'  I  was 
off  next  morning  at  iom  o'ck>ck. 


Nothing  further  has  to  be  recorded  of  Carlyle's  history  for  some 
months.  He  remained  quietly  through  the  spring  and  summer  at 
Mainhill,  occupied  chiefly  in  reading.  He  was  beginning  his  ac- 
quaintance with  German  literature,  his  friend  Mr.  Swan,  of  Kirkcaldy, 
who  had  correspondents  at  Hamburg,  providing  him  with  books.  He 
was  still  writing  small  articles,  too,  for  Brewate^a  EncydopcBdia, 

iitis£etctory  woric,  though  better  than  none. 


I  was  timorously  aiming  towards  literature  (he  says — ^perhaps  in  consequence 
of  Irving*8  urgency).  I  thought  in  audacious  momenta  I  might  perhaps  earn  some 
wages  that  way  1^  honest  labour,  somehow  to  help  my  finances ;  but  in  that  too 
I  was  painfully  sceptical  (talent  and  opportunity  alike  doubtful,  alike  incredible  to 
me,  poor  downtrodden  soul),  and  in  fact  there  came  little  enough  of  produce  and 
^anoe  to  me  from  that  source,  and  for  the  first  years  absolutely  none,  in  spite  of 
my  diligent  and  desperate  efibrts,  which  are  sad  to  me  to  think  of  even  now.  Acti 
laboreM,  Yes,  but  of  such  a  futile,  dismal,  lonely,  dim,  and  chaotic  kind,  in  a  scene 
all  ghastly  chaos  to  me.  Sad,  dim,  and  ugly  as  the  shore  of  Styx  and  Pblegethon, 
as  a  nightmare  dream  become  real.  No  more  of  that  \  it  did  not  conquer  me,  or 
quite  ^1  me,  thank  God. 

August  brought  Irving  to  Annan  for  his  summer  holidays,  which 
(yp&[ied  possibilities  of  renewed  companionship.  Mainhill  was  but 
seven  iniles  off,  and  the  friends  met  and  wandered  together  in  the 
Mount  Annan  woods,  Irving  steadily  cheering  Garlyle  with  confident 
l^omises  of  ultimate  success.  In  September  came  an  offer  of  a 
tutorship  in  a  *  statesman's '  *  family,  which  Irving  urged  him  to 
accept. 

You  live  too  much  in  an  ideal  world  (Irving  said),  and  you  are  likely  to  be 
punished  for  it  by  an  imfitnese  for  practical  life.    It  is  not  your  fiiult  but  the  mis- 

*  'Statesman,'  or  small  fieeholder  farming  his  own  land,  common  still  in  Cum- 
berland, then  spread  over  the  northern  coxmties. 

D  2 
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fortune  of  your  circumstances,  as  it  has  been  in  *a  less  degree  of  my  own.  Thi» 
situation  will  be  more  a  remedy  for  that  than  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh. 
Try  your  hand  with  the  respectable  illiterate  men  of  middle  life,  as  I  am  doing  at 
present,  and  perhaps  in  their  honesty  and  hearty  kindness  you  may  be  taught  to 
forget,  and  perhaps  to  undervalue  the  splendours,  and  envies,  and  competitions  or 
men  of  literature.  I  think  you  have  within  you  the  ability  to  rear  the  pillars  of 
your  own  immortality,  and,  what  is  more,  of  your  own  happiness,  from  the  basis  or 
any  level  in  life,  and  I  would  always  have  any  man  destined  to  influence  the- 
interests  of  men,  to  have  read  these  interests  as  they  are  disclosed  in  the  mass  of 
men,  and  not  in  the  few  who  are  lifted  upon  the  eminence  of  life,  and  when  there 
too  often  forget  the  man  to  ape  the  ruler  or  the  monarch.  All  that  is  valuable 
of  the  literary  caste  you  have  in  their  writings.  Their  conversations,  I  am  told, 
are  full  of  jealousy  and  reserve,  or  perhaps,  to  cover  that  reserve,  of  trifling. 

Irving's  judgment  was  perhaps  at  fault  in  this  advice.  Carlyle, 
proud,  irritable,  and  impatient  as  he  was,  could  not  have  remained  a 
week  in  such  a  household.  His  ambition  (downtrodden  as  he  might 
call  himself)  was  greater  than  he  knew.  He  may  have  felt  like 
Halbert  Glendinning  when  the  hope  was  held  out  to  him  of  becoming 
the  Abbot's  head  keeper — ^  a  body  servant,  and  to  a  lazy  priest ! '  At 
any  rate  the  proposal  came  to  nothing,  and  with  the  winter  he  was 
back  once  more  at  his  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  determined  to  fight 
his  way  somehow,  though  in  what  direction  he  could  not  yet  decide 
or  see. 

T.  Carlyle  to  Alexander  Carlyle. 

Edinburgh,  December  6, 1820. 

I  sit  down  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  answer  your  most  acceptable  letter. 
The  warm  aflTection,  the  generous  sympathy  displayed  in  it  go  near  the  heart,  and 
slicd  over  me  a  meek  and  kindly  dew  of  brotherly  love  more  refreshing  than  any  but 
a  wandeiing  forlorn  mortal  can  well  imagine.  Some  of  your  expressions  affect  me 
almost  to  weakness,  I  might  say  with  pain,  if  I  did  not  hope  the  course  of  events 
will  change  our  feelings  from  anxiety  to  congratulation,  from  soothing  adversity 
to  adorning  prosperity.  J  marked  your  disconsolate  look.  It  has  often  since  been 
painted  in  the  mind*s  eye.  But  believe  me,  my  boy,  these  days  will  pass  over.  We 
shall  all  get  to  rights  in  good  time,  and  long  after,  cheer  many  a  winter  evening  by 
recalling  such  pensive,  but  yet  amiable  and  manly  thoughts  to  our  minds.  And  in 
tlie  meanwhile  let  me  utterly  sweep  away  the  vain  fear  of  our  forgetting  one 
another.  There  is  less  danger  of  this  than  of  anythmg.  We  Carlyles  are  a 
clannish  people  because  we  have  all  something  original  in  our  formation,  and  find 
therefore  less  than  common  sympathy  with  others ;  so  that  we  are  constraiued,  as  it 
were,  to  draw  to  one  another,  and  to  seek  that  friendship  in  our  own  blood  which 
we  do  not  find  so  readily  elsewhere.  Jack  and  I  and  you  will  respect  one 
another  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  because  I  predict  that  our  conduct  will  be  worthy 
of  respect,  and  we  will  love  one  another,  because  the  feelings  of  our  young  days 
feelings  impressed  most  deeply  on  the  young  heart — are  all  intertwined  and 
'  united  by  the  tonderest  yet  strongest  ties  of  our  nature.  But  independently  of 
t  liU  your  fear  is  vain.  Continue  to  cultivate  your  abilities,  and  to  behave  steadily 
niul  quietly  as  you  have  done,  and  neither  of  the  two  literati*  are  likely  to  find 
many  persona  more  qualified  to  appreciate  their  feelings  than  the  farmer  their 
brother,  Qreek  words  and  Latin  are  fine  things,  but  they  cannot  hide  the  emp- 
tlnosi  and  lownest  of  many  who  employ  them. 

*  His  brother  John  acd  himself. 
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Brewster  has  printed  my  article.  He  is  a  pushing  man  and  speaks  encoura 
giz^j  tome.  Tait,  the  bookseller,  is  loud  in  his  kind  anticipations  of  the  grand 
things  that  are  in  store  for  me.  But  in  fact  I  do  not  lend  much  ear  to  those 
gentlemen.  I  feel  quite  sick  of  this  drirelling  state  of  painful  idleness.  I  am  going 
to  be  patient  no  longer,  but  quitting  studj  or  leaving  it  in  a  secondary  place  I 
feel  determined^  as  it  were,  to  find  something  stationary,  some  local  habitation  and 
mnub  name  for  myself,  ere  it  be  long.  I  shall  turn  and  try  all  things,  be  diligent, 
he  asidaoas  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  effect  this  prudent  purpose ;  and  if 
health  stay  with  me  I  still  trust  I  shall  succeed.  At  worst  it  is  but  narrowing 
my  liewB  to  suit  my  means.  I  shall  enter  the  writing  life,  the  mercantile,  the 
lecturing,  any  life  in  short  but  that  of  country  schoolmaster,  and  eyen  that  sad 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate,  rather  than  stand  here  in  frigid  impotence,  the 
powers  of  my  mind  all  festering  and  corroding  each  other  in  the  miserable  strife 
of  inward  will  against  outward  necessity. 

I  lay  out  my  heart  before  you,  my  boy,  because  it  \b  solacing  for  me  to  do  so ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  depressed.  Bad  health  does  indeed  depress 
and  undennine  one  more  than  all  other  calamities  put  together,  but  with  care, 
wltich  I  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  takii^,  I  know  this  will  in  time  get  out 
of  danger.  Steady  then,  steady !  as  the  drill-sergeants  say.  Let  us  be  steady 
unto  the  end.  In  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  Long  may  you  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  manly  feelings  which  you  express  in  conclusion.  They  lead  to 
respectability  at  least  from  the  world,  and,  what  is  far  better,  to  sunshine  within 
which  nothing  can  destroy  or  eclipse. 

Li  the  same  packet  Carlyle  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  mother* 

I  "know  well  and  feel  deeply  that  you  entertam  the  most  solicitous  anxiety 
about  my  temporal,  and  still  more  about  my  eternal  welfare ;  as  to  the  former  of 
which  I  haTe  stiU  hopes  that  all  your  tenderness  will  yet  be  repaid ;  and  as  to  the 
!att&,  though  it  becomes  not  the  human  worm  to  boast,  I  would  fain  persuade 
jou  not  to  entertain  so  many  doubts.  Your  character  and  mine  are  far  more 
oaiilar  than  you  imagine;  and  our  opinions  too,  though  clothed  in  different  garbs, 
are,  I  well  know,  still  analogous  at  bottom.  I  respect  your  religious  sentiments  and 
honour  yoa  for  feeling  them  more  than  if  you  were  the  highest  woman  in  the 
world  without  them.  Be  easy,  I  entreat  you,  on  my  account ;  the  world  will  use 
ne  better  than  before ;  and  if  it  should  not,  let  us  hope  to  meet  in  that  upper 
eovntry,  when  the  vain  fever  of  life  is  gone  by,  in  the  country  where  all  darkness 
•haD  be  light,  and  where  the  exercise  of  our  affections  will  not  be  thwarted  by  the 
infirmitiefl  of  human  nature  any  more.  Brewster  will  give  me  articles  enough. 
Meanwhile  my  living  here  is  not  to  cost  me  anything,  at  least  for  a  season 
Bore  or  less.  I  have  two  hours  of  teaching,  which  both  gives  me  a  call  to  walk 
tad  brings  in  four  guineas  a  month.  • 

Again,  a  few  weeks  later : — 

T  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Jan.  30, 1821. 
My  employment,  you  are  aware,  is  still  very  fluctuating,  but  this  I  trust  will 
improve.  I  am  advancing,  I  think,  though  leisurely,  and  at  last  I  feel  no  insuper- 
able doubts  of  gritting  honest  bread,  which  is  all  I  want.  For  as  to  fame  and  all 
that,  I  see  it  already  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  meteor,  a  will-o*-the-wisp  which 
leads  one  on  through  quagmires  and  pitfalls  to  catch  an  object  which,  when  we 
bave  caught  it,  turns  out  to  be  nothing.  I  am  happy  to  think  in  the  meantime 
that  yon  do  not  feel  uneasy  about  my  future  deetiny.  Providence,  as  you  observe, 
vin  order  it  better  or  worse,  and  with  His  award,  so  nothing  mean  or  wicked  lie 
before  me,  I  shall  study  to  rest  satisfied. 
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It  is  a  strikmg  thing,  and  an  alarming  to  thoae  who  are  at  ease  in  tlie  world,  to 
think  how  many  living  heings  that  had  hreath  and  hope  within  them  when  I  left 
Ecclefechan  are  now  numhered  with  the  clods  of  the  valley !  Sarely  there  is  some- 
thing ohstinately  stupid  in  the  heart  of  man,  or  the  flight  of  threescore  years,  and 
the  poor  joys  or  poorer  cares  of  this  our  pilgrimage  would  never  move  us  as  they  do. 
Why  do  we  fret  and  murmur,  and  toil,  and  consume  ourselves  for  ohjects  so  tran- 
sient and  frail  P  Is  it  that  the  soul  living  here  as  in  her  prison-house  strives  alter 
something  houndless  Hke  herself,  and  finding  it  nowhere  still  renews  the  search  ? 
Surely  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  But  I  must  not  pursue  these 
speculations,  though  they  force  themselves  upon  us  sometimes  even  without  our 
asking. 

To  his  family  Carlyle  made  the  best  of  his  situation ;  and  indeed, 
so  far  as  outward  circumstances  were  concerned,  there  was  no  special 
cause  for  anxiety.  His  farmhouse  training  had  made  him  indifferent 
to  luxuries,  and  he  was  earning  as  much  money  as  he  required.  It 
was  not  here  that  the  pinch  lay ;  it  was  in  the  still  uncompleted 
*  ^  temptations  in  the  wilderness,'  in  the  mental  uncertainties  which 
gave  him  neither  peace  nor  respite.  He  had  no  friend  in  Edinburgh 
with  whom  he  could  exchange  thoughts,  and  no  society  to  amuse  or 
distract  him.  And  those  who  knew  his  condition  best,  the  faithful 
Irving  especially,  became  seriously  alarmed  for  him.  So  keenly 
Irving  felt  the  danger  that  in  December  he  even  invited  Carlyle  to 
abandon  Edinburgh  altogether  and  be  his  own  guest  for  an  indefinite 
time  at  Glasgow. 

You  make  me  too  proud  of  myself  (he  wrote)  when  you  connect  me  so  muck 
^th  your  happiness.  Would  that  I  could  <!ontrihute  to  it  as  1  most  fondly  wish, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  minds  I  know  should  not  now  he  strug- 
gling with  ohscurity  and  a  thousand  ohstacles.  And  yet,  if  I  had  the  power,  t  do 
not  see  hy  what  means  I  should  cause  it  to  he  known ;  your  mind,  unfortunately 
for  its  present  peace,  has  taken  in  so  wide  a  range  of  study  as  to  he  almost  incapahle 
of  professional  trammels ;  and  it  has  nourished  so  uncommon  and  so  unyielding  a 
character,  as  first  unfits  you  for,  and  then  disgusts  you  with,  any  accommodations 
which  would  procure  favour  and  patronage.  The  race  which  you  have  run  these  last 
years  pains  me  even  to  think  upon  it,  and  if  it  should  he  continued  a  little  longer, 
I  pray  God  to  give  you  strength  to  endure  it.  We  calculate  upon  seeing  you  at 
Christmas,  and  till  then  you  can  think  of  what  I  now  propose — ^that  instead  of 
wearying  yourself  with  endless  vexations  which  are  more  than  you  can  hear,  yoa 
will  consent  to  spend  not  a  few  weeks,  hut  a  few  months,  here  under  my  roof^ 
where  enjoying  at  least  wholesome  conversation  and  the  sight  of  real  friends,  you 
may  undertake  some  literary  employment  which  may  present  you  in  a  fairer  aspect 
to  the  puhlic  than  any  you  have  hitherto  taken  hefore  them.  Now  I  know  it  is 
quite  Scottish  for  you  to  refuse  this  upon  the  score  of  trouhling  me :  hut  trouhle  to 
me  ic  is  none ;  and  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  more,  would  I  not  esteem  it  well 
hestowed  upon  you  and  most  highly  rewarded  hy  your  company  and  conversation  ? 
I  should  esteem  it  an  honour  that  your  first  sally  in  arms  went  forth  from  my 
hahitation. 

Well  might  Carlyle  cherish  Irving's  memory.  Never  had  he  or 
any  man  a  truer-hearted,  more  generous  friend.  The  offer  could  not 
be  accepted.  Carlyle  was  determined  before  all  things  to  earn  his 
own  bread,  and  he  would  not  abandon  his  pupil  work.     Christmas  he 
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did  spend  at  Gla^w,  but  he  was  soon  baek  again.  He  was  eoire- 
sponding  now  with  London  booksellers,  offering  a  complete  translation 
of  Schiller  for  one  thing,  to  which  the  answer  had  been  an  abrupt  No. 
Gaptain  Basil  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  having  heard  of  Carlyle,  tried 
to  attach  him  to  himself  a  sort  of  scientific  companion  on  easy  terms 
— CSarlyle  to  do  observations  which  Captain  Hall  was  to  send  to  the 
Admiralty  as  his  own,  and  to  have  in  return  the  advantage  of  philo- 
sophical society,  &c.,  to  which  his  answer  had  in  like  manner  been 
n^ative.  His  letters  show  him  still  suffering  &om  mental  fever, 
though  with  glimpses  of  purer  light. 

Thomas  Carlyle  to  John  Carlyle. 

Edinburgh,  March  9, 1821. 

It  is  a  shame  and  misery  to  me  at  this  age  to  be  gliding  about  in  strenuous 
idleness,  with  no  hand  in  the  game  of  life  where  I  have  yet  so  much  to  win, 
DO  outlet  for  the  restless  faculties  which  are  up  in  mutiny  and  slaying  one 
another  for  lack  of  fair  enemies.  I  must  do  or  die  then,  as  the  song  goes.  £diu- 
boighy  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  the  only  scene  for  me.  la  the  country  I  am  like 
an  alien,  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  from  a  far-distant  land.  I  must  endeavour  most 
sternly,  for  this  state  of  things  cannot  last,  and  if  health  do  butreTisit  me  as  I  know 
^e  win,  it  shall  ere  long  give  place  to  a  better.  If  I  grow  seriously  ill,  indeed,  it 
will  be  different,  but  when  once  the  weather  is  settled  and  dry,  exercise  and  care 
win  restore  me  completely.  I  am  condderably  clearer  than  I  was,  and  I  should 
bsTe  been  stin  more  so  had  not  this  afternoon  been  wet,  and  so  prevented  me  from 
breathing  the  air  of  Arthur*s  seat,  a  mountain  close  beside  us,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  pure  as  a  diamond,  and  the  prospect  grander  than  any  you  ever  saw.  The  blue 
majestic  everlasting  ocean,  with  the  Fife  hills  sweUing  graduaUy  into  the  Chram- 
piass  behind ;  rough  crags  and  rude  precipices  at  our  feet  (where  not  a  hillock  rears 
its  head  unsung),  with  Edinburgh  at  their  base  clustering  proudly  over  her  rugged 
foundations,  and  covering  with  a  vapoury  mantle  the  jagged  black  venerable  masses 
of  stonework  that  stretch  far  and  wide  and  show  like  a  city  of  Fairyland.  ...  I 
saw  it  an  last  evening  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  moon's  fine  crescent, 
like  a  pretty  sUver  creature  as  it  is,  was  riding  quietly  above  me.  Such  a  sight 
does  one  good.  But  I  am  leading  you  astray  after  my  fantasies  when  I  should  be 
inditing  i^ain  prose. 

The  gloomy  period  of  Carlyle's  life—  a  period  on  which  he  said  that 
he  ever  looked  back  with  a  kind  of  horror — ^was  drawing  to  its  close, 
this  letter,  among  other  symptoms,  showing  that  the  natural  strength 
of  his  intellect  was  asserting  itself.  Better  prospects  were  opening ; 
more  regular  literary  employment ;  an  offer,  if  he  chose  to  accept  it, 
from  his  friend  Mr*  Swan,  of  a  tutorship  at  least  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Yorkshire  one.  His  mother^s  affection  was  more  precious 
to  him,  however  simply  expressed,  than  any  other  form  of  earthly 
consolation. 

Mrs.  Cao'lyle  to  Thxymas  Carlyle. 

MainhiU,  March  21,  1831. 
Son  Tom, — ^I  reodved  your  kind  and  pleasant  letter.    Nothing  is  more  satisfying 
to  me  than  to  hear  of  your  welfcue.    Keep  up  your  heart,  my  brave  boy.    Tou  aek 
kindly  after  my  health.    I  complain  as  little  as  posdble.    When  the  day  b  cheerier, 
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it  ha»  a  .great  effect  on  me.  Bat  upon  the  whole  I  am  as  well  as  I  can  expect, 
thank  God.  I  have  sent  a  little  hatter  and  a  few  cakes  with  a  hox  to  hring  home 
your  dothet.  Send  them  all  home  that  I  may  wash  and  sort  them  once  more. 
Oh,  man,  could  I  hut  write !  PU  teU  ye  a'  when  we  meet,  but  I  must  in  the  rneaD^ 
time  content  myself.  Do  send  me  a  long  letter ;  it  reTives  me  greatly :  and  tell 
me  honestly  if  yon  read  your  chapter  e'en  and  mom,  lad.  Tou  mind  I  hod  if  not 
your  hand,  I  hod  your  foot  of  it.  TeU  me  if  there  is  anything  you  want  in  particular. 
I  must  run  to  pack  the  box,  so  I  am 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

MAROARJirr  Cabltlb. 

Irving  was  still  anxious.  To  him  Carlyle  laid  himself  bare  in  all 
his  shifting  moods,  now  complaining,  now  railing  at  himself  for  want 
of  manliness.  Irving  soothed  him  as  he  could,  always  avoiding 
preachment. 

I  see  (he  wrote  '^ )  you  have  much  to  bear,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  time  before 
you  clear  yourself  of  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  afflicts  you ;  but  strongly  I 
feel  assured  it  will  not  master  you,  that  you  will  rise  strongly  above  it  and  reach 
the  place  your  genius  destines  you  to.  Most  falsely  do  you  judge  yourself  when 
you  seek  such  degrading  similitudes  to  represent  what  you  call  your 'whining.' 
And  I  pray  you  may  not  again  talk  of  your  distresses  in  so  desperate,  and  to  me 
disagreeable,  manner.  My  dear  Sir,  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  you  are  suffering 
grievously  the  want  of  spiritual  communion,  the  bread  and  water  of  the  soul  ?  and 
why,  then,  do  you,  as  it  were,  mock  at  your  calamity  or  treat  it  jestingly  P  I  de- 
clare this  is  a  sore  offence.  Tou  altogether  mistake  at  least  my  feeling  if  you  think 
I  have  anything  but  the  kindest  sympathy  in  your  case,  in  which  sympathy  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  degrading,  either  to  you  or  to  me.  Else  were  I  degraded 
every  time  I  visit  a  sick  bed  in  endeavouring  to  draw  forth  the  case  of  a  sufferer 
from  his  own  lips  that  I  may  if  possible  administer  some  spiritual  consolation.  But 
oh  I  I  would  be  angry,  or  rather  I  should  have  a  shudder  of  unnatural  feeling,  if  the 
ttck  man  were  to  make  a  mockery  to  me  of  his  case  or  to  deride  himself  for  making 
it  known  to  any  physician  of  body  or  mind.  Excuse  my  freedom,  Carlyle.  I  do 
this  in  justification  of  my  own  state  of  mind  towards  your  distress.  I  feel  for  your 
condition  as  a  brother  woidd  feel,  and  to  see  you  silent  about  it  were  the  greatest 
access  of  painful  emotion  which  you  could  cause  me.  I  hope  soon  to  look  hack 
with  you  over  this  scene  of  trials  as  the  soldier  does  over  a  hard  campaign,  or  the 
restored  captives  do  over  their  days  of  imprisonment. 

Again,  on  the  receipt  of  some  better  account  of  his  friend's  con- 
dition, Irving  wrote  on  the  26th  of  April : — 

I  am  beginmog  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  you  shall  be  plucked  by  the 
literary  world  from  my  solitary,  and  therefore  more  clear,  admiration ;  and  when 
from  fdmost  a  monopoly  I  shall  have  nothiug  but  a  mere  shred  of  your  praise. 
They  will  unearth  you,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  rejoice,  though  for  my  own,  I  may 
regret.  But  I  shall  always  have  the  pleasant  superiority  that  I  was  your  friend 
and  admirer,  through  good  and  through  bad  report,  to  continue,  so  I  hope,  unto  the 
end.  Yet  our  honest  Demosthenes,  or  shall  I  call  him  Ohrysostom  (Boaneiges 
would  fit  him  better),^'  seems  to  have  caught  some  glimpse  of  your  inner  man,  though 
he  had  few  opportunities ;  for  he  never  ceases  to  be  inquiring  after  you.  You  will 
Boon  shift  your  quarters,  though  for  the  present  I  think  your  motto  should  he, 
'  Better  a  wee  bush  than  na  bield.*  K  you  are  going  to  revert  to  teaching  again, 
which  I  heartily  deprecate,  I  know  nothing  better  than  Swan*s  conception,  although 
success  in  it  depends  mainly  upon  offset  and  address,  and  the  studying  of  humours, 

»•  March  15, 1821.  »'  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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which,  thougli  it  he  a  good  enough  way  of  its  kind,  is  not  the  way  to  which  I 
think  you  should  yet  condescend. 

Friends  and  fiimilj  might  console  and  advise,  but  Carlyle  himself 
could  alone  conquer  the  spiritual  maladies  which  were  the  real  cause  of 
his  distraction.  In  June  of  this  year,  182 1,  was  transacted  what  in 
Sartor  Reaartua  he  describes  as  his  ^  conversion,'  or  '  new  birth,' 
when  he '  authentically  took  the  Devil  by  the  nose,'  when  he  achieved 
finally  the  convictions,  positive  and  negative,  by  which  the  whole  of 
his  later  life  was  governed* 

Nothing  in  Sartor  Raartm  (he  says)  is  fact ;  symbolical  myth  all,  except 
that  of  the  incident  in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  de  llCnfer,  which  occurred  quite 
literally  to  myself  in  Leith  Walk,  during  three  weeks  of  total  sleeplessness,  in  which 
almoet  my  one  solace  was  that  of  a  dfdly  bathe  on  the  sands  between  Leith  and 
Portobello.  Incident  was  as  I  went  down ;  coming  up  I  generally  felt  refreshed 
for  the  hour.    I  remember  it  well,  and  could  go  straight  to  about  the  place. 

As  the  incident  is  thus  authenticated,  I  may  borrow  the  words 
in  which  it  is  described,  and  so  close  what  may  be  called  the  period  of 
Carlyle's  apprenticeship. 

But  for  me  so  strangely  unprosperous  had  I  been,  the  net  result  of  my  workings 

amounted  as  yet  eimply  to — ^nothing.    How,  then,  could  I  believe  in  my  strength 

when  there  was  as  yet  no  mirror  to  see  it  in  P    Ever  did  this  agitating,  yet,  as  I 

now  perceive,  quite  frivolous  question  remain  to  me  insoluble :  Hast  thou  a  certain 

faculty,  a  certain  worth,  such  as  even  the  most  have  not ;  or  art  thou  the  com- 

pletest  dullard  of  these  modem  times  ?    Alas,  the  fearful  unbelief  is  unbelief  in 

yourself;  and  how  could  I  believe  ?    Had  not  my  first  last  faith  in  myself,  when 

even  to  me  the  Heavens  seemed  laid  open,  and  I  dared  to  love,  been  all  too  cruelly 

belied  ?     The  speculative  mystery  of  life  grew  ever  more  mysterious  to  me :  neither 

an  the  practical  mystery  had  I  made  the  slightest  progress,  but  been  everywhere 

bul&ted,  foiled,  and  contemptuously  cast  out    A  feeble  unit  in  the  middle  of  a 

threatening  infinitude,  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  given  me  but  eyes  whereby  to 

discern  my  own  wretchedness.    Invisible  yet  impenetrable  walls,  as  of  enchantment, 

divided  me  from  all  living.    Now  when  I  look  back  it  was  a  strange  isolation  I 

then  lived  in.    The  men  and  women  round  me,  even  speaking  with  me,  were  but 

figures ;  I  had  practically  forgotten  that  they  were  alive,  that  they  were  not  merely 

automatic.    In  the  midst  of  their  crowded  streets  and  assemblages,  I  walked 

solitary,  and  (except  as  it  was  my  own  heart,  not  another*s,  that  I  kept  devouring) 

savage  also  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle.    Some  comfort  it  would  have  been  could  I, 

like  Faust,  have  fancied  myself  tempted  and  tormented  of  the  devil ;  for  a  hell  as  I 

imagine,  without  life,  though  only  diabolic  life,  were  more  frightful :  but  in  our 

age  of  downpulling  and  disbelief,  the  very  devil  has  been  pulled  down,  you  cannot 

so  much  as  believe  in  a  devil.    To  me  the  universe  was  all  void  of  life,  of  purpose, 

of  volition,  even  of  hostility :  it  was  one  huge,  dead,  immeasurable  steam^ngine, 

rolling  on  in  its  dead  indifference,  to  grind  me  limb  from  limb.    Oh,  the  vast 

gloomy,  solitary  Golgotha  and  mill  of  death!     Why  was  the  living  banished 

thithtt  companionless,  conscious  ?    Why,  if  there  is  no  devil,  nay,  unless  the  devil 

is  your  godP    From  suicide  a  certain  aftershine  (Nachschein)  of  Christianity 

withheld  me,  perhaps  also  a  certain  indolence  of  character ;  for  was  not  that  a 

remedy  I  bad  at  any  time  within  reach  ?    Often,  however,  there  was  a  question 

present  to  me :  should  some  one  now  at  the  turning  of  that  comer  blow  thee 
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suddenly  out  of  spaee  into  the  other  world  or  other  no-world*  \j  pkBtol-shot,  how 
were  itP  .  .  . 

So  had  it  histed,  as  in  bitter  protracted  death-agonj  through  long  years.  The 
heart  within  me,  unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dewdrop,  was  smouldering  in  sulphnroas 
slow-consuming  fire.  Almost  since  earliest  memory  I  had  shed  no  tear ;  or  onoe 
only  when  I,  murmuring  half  audibly,  recited  Faust^s  death-song,  that  wild  Sdig 
deTf  den  er  im  SiegeBglameJindet^  Happy  whom  he  finds  in  battlers  splendour,  and 
thought  that  of  this  last  friend  even  I  was  not  forsaken,  that  destiny  itself  could 
not  doom  me  not  to  die.  Having  no  hope,  neither  had  I  any  definite  fear,  were  it 
of  man  or  devil ;  nay,  I  often  felt  as  if  it  might  be  solacing  could  the  arch-devil  him- 
self, though  in  Tartarean  terrors,  but  rise  to  me,  that  I  might  tell  him  a  little  of 
my  mind.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  I  lived  in  a  continual  indefinite  pining  fear ; 
tremulous,  pusillanimous  apprehension  of  I  knew  not  what.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
things  in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  would  hurt  me ;  as  if  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  but  boundless  jaws  of  a  devouring  monster,  wherein  I 
palpitating  waited  to  be  devoured.  Full  of  such  humour  was  I  one  sultry  dogday 
after  much  perambulation  toiling  along  the  dirty  little  Rue  St.  Thomas  de  FEnfer 
in  a  dose  atmosphere  and  over  pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace ; 
whereby  doubtless  my  spirits  were  little  cheered ;  when  all  at  once  there  rose  a 
thought  in  me,  and  I  asked  myself:  'What  t&t  thou  afraid  of?  wherefore,  like  a 
coward,  dost  thou  for  ever  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and  tremWngP 
Despicable  biped  t  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee  ? 
Death  P  WeU,  death ;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  devil  and 
man  may,  will,  or  can  do  against  thee  I  Hast  thou  not  a  heart  P  canst  thou  not 
suffer  whatsoever  it  be ;  and  as  a  child  of  freedom,  though  outcast,  trample  Tophet 
itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee  P  Let  it  come,  then,  and  I  will  meet 
it  and  defy  it.'  And  as  I  so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over  my 
whole  sold,  and  I  shook  base  fear  away  from  me  for  ever.  I  was  strong ;  of  un- 
known strength ;  a  spirit ;  almost  a  god.  Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my 
misery  was  changed ;  not  fear  or  whining  sorrow  was  it,  but  indignation  and  grim 
fire-eyed  defiance. 

Thus  had  the  everlasting  No  Q  das  ewige  Nein ')  pealed  authoritatively  through 
an  the  recesses  of  my  being,  of  my  Ms ;  and  then  it  was  that  my  whole  Mb  stood 
up  in  native  god-created  majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  protest.  Such  a 
protest,  the  most  important  transaction  in  my  life,  may  that  same  indignation  and 
defiance,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  be  fitly  called.  The  everlasting  No  had 
said :  Behold,  thou  art  fatherless,  outcast,  and  the  universe  is  mine  (the  devil*s)  ;  to 
which  my  whole  Mb  now  made  answer ;  /  am  not  thine  but  free,  and  for  ever  hate 
thee. 

It  is  from  this  hour  I  incline  to  date  my  spiritual  new  lurth :  perhaps  I  directly 
thereupon  began  to  be  a  man. 

J.  A.  Fboude. 
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Mb.  Ecrotd'8  remarkable  triumph  at  Preston,  and  the  threats  of  the 
Bradford  hands  to  ^  Boycott '  French  goods,  are  distinct  signs  that 
people  in  England  are  awaking  to  the  necessity  of  England's  retaining 
access  to  markets  outside  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  commonly  acknowleged  that  since  its  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  now  regulate  its  commercial  policy,  the  English  nation 
has  enjoyed  forty  years  of  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity.  But 
what  is  not  so  often  acknowledged  is  the  equally  important  fact  that 
the  nation  in  this  prosperous  development  has  appropriated  vast 
unoccupied  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  that  these  appropria- 
tions, which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  penal  settlements,  struggling 
whaling  stations,  or  distant  trading  factories,  have  now  grown  into 
communities,  whose  wealth,  success,  and  importance  already  give 
tbem  claim  to  take  rank  among  the  prominent  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  rapid  growth  of  the  oversea  portion  of  our  Empire  is  at  the 
present  moment  silently  but  surely  making  its  weight  felt  in  the 
most  important  interests  and  works  of  the  nation.  Among  them 
none  holds  so  important  a  place  as  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
industry.  Natural  and  human  forces  exist  in  so  vast  a  variety  of 
combinations  that  each  country  seems  always  able  to  supply  to  every 
other  country  some  definite  products  at  a  profit ;  and  it  is  on  this 
natural  exchange  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  prosperity 
seems  to  depend.  These  forces  at  present  at  work  in  England  make 
us  produce  a  large  surplus  of  manufactures.  And  if  we  cannot  sell 
this  surplus  our  labour  is  in  vain,  and  the  product  of  our  energy 
absolutdy  valueless.  What  we  must  have  is  access  to  markets.  But 
if  we  sell  in  markets  in  other  communities  we  can  only  do  so  by  ob- 
taining access  on  terms  settled  by  these  other  oommimities,  and  often 
dictated  by  considerations  which  have  but  little  relation  to  commer- 
cial or  even  to  economic  needs.  The  terms  of  this  access  in  Holland  not 
Eo  long  ago,  and  in  France  at  the  present  moment,  depend  rather  on 
the  political  strategy  of  ministries  than  on  the  economic  advantages 
(rf  the  nations  concerned. 

And  yet  our  export  manufacturers  are  putting  forth  all  their  vigour 
to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  French  tariff.   Our  whole  manufacturing  body 
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freely  and  liberally  supports  the  efforts  and  expenses  of  our  Foreign 
Office  in  its  endeavours  to  keep  low  on  the  European  continent  the 
price  of  access  to  continental  markets*  England  spares  no  effort  and 
no  expense  to  maintain  this  established  *  custom.'  But  up  to  the 
present,  England  has  paid  only  too  little  heed  to  a  new  '  custom,' 
springing  up  in  unlooked-for  directions,  a  new  *  connection '  which 
bids  fair  year  by  year  to  rival  and  to  supplant  this  older  connection. 

Probably  few  of  our  manufacturers  are  aware  of  the  following  re- 
corded results : — 

Table  I. —  Value  of  Englith  manufaetttres  exported  to — 

Europe.  Other  Foreign  Conntriea.  Oar  Ooloaie*. 

1870  .        .    £64,600,000  £84,600,000  £44,200,000 

1880  .        .      52,400,000  32,900,000  58,500,000 

Decrease  £2,200,000     Decrease  £1,700,000     Increase  £14,900,000 

TABI.B  XL —  Vahie  of  total  trade  of  United  Kingdom  with — 

European  Keighboun.*         Other  Foreign  Countries.  Oar  Colonies. 

1873  .        .  £157,000,000                 £373,000,000  £152,000,000 

1877  .        .    150,000,000                   332,000,000  165,000,000 

Decrease  £7,000,000    Decrease  £41,000,000    /ncr^oM  £13,000,000 
*  France,  Belginm,  Holland,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

From  these  two  tables  we  learn  two  lessons.  The  first  is  that 
our  own  colonies  are  growing  into  markets  not  only  already  equalling 
in  magnitude  the  older  established  markets  of  other  lands,  but 
possessed  of  the  further  admirable  attribute  of  unlimited  future  growth. 
Our  trade  with  France  dwindles  and  dwindles ;  our  trade  with  our 
Australian  Colonies  by  itself  already  equals  our  trade  with  France. 
With  France  we  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  larger  trade,  because 
France  is  fully  peopled  and  fully  developed.  With  Australia  our 
prospects  of  increased  trade  are  commensurate  with  the  fact  that  in 
Australia  we  have  a  continent  capable  by  its  own  inherent  fertility  of 
supporting  in  prosperity  a  population  of  300,000,000  human  beings, 
and  at  present  yielding  wealth  to  a  bare  three  miUions  of  human 
workers.  We  make  every  eflFort  to  secure  access  to  the  dwindling 
French  market ;  we  make  no  public  or  appreciable  eiFort  to  secure 
access  to  this  real '  market  of  the  future'  that  invites  us  in  Australia. 

And  what  holds  true  of  France  and  of  Australia  holds  true  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 
In  Europe  we  have  a  market  old-established  indeed,  but  in  commu- 
nities themselves  fully  developed,  and  moreover  of  natural  and  human 
forces  very  similar  to  those  of  our  own  islands.  In  our  colonies 
we  have  all  this  new  grand  possibiUty  of  markets  (of  which  we  have 
an  earnest  in  their  present  rapid  growth)  in  communities  differing 
essentially  in  the  character  of  their  natural  and  human  forces ;  and 
therefore  of  far  more  certain  value  in  the  natural  interchange  of  pro- 
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ducts  of  industry  and  enterprise.  The  Australian  continent  is  over- 
run to  grow  wool,  but  its  sparse  workers  in  suck  industries  congr^^te 
only  reluctantly  with  sufficient  concentration  to  produce  conditions 
&Tourable  to  the  genesis  of  the  industries  that  find  favour  with  the 
dose-packed  population  of  these  islands.  The  areas  we  occupy  in  the 
tropics,  where  white  labour  is  impossible,  can  be  our  allies  but  never 
our  rivals.  They  can  supply  us  with  cotton  and  with  sugar.  But  it 
will  require  a  new  civilisation,  a  new  order  of  mankind,  to  enable 
them  to  make  for  themselves  machinery  or  even  clothes  on  terms  that 
can  at  all  compete  with  the  human  vigour  and  the  applicable  mineral 
resources  these  islands  possess. 

Nor  is  it  only  of  trade  between  England  and  -the  colonies  that 
cognisance  is  being  forced  upon  us.  There  exists  also  a  rapidly 
growing  inter-colonial  commerce  already  of  vast  dimensions.  The 
tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  alone  already  excels 
that  of  France  and  Germany  added  together.  The  great  Australian 
tea-market  is  now  being  largely  supplied  from  Ceylon  and  Assam. 
The  very  life  of  some  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  depends  on  the 
fBAit  that  ships  bring  them  continual  supplies  of  labour  from  India. 
As  the  British  Empire  grows,  so  is  it  proved  that  the  mainspring  of 
its  prosperity  is  intercourse  between  its  parts. 

The  second  table  supplies  us  with  a  second  lesson,  significantly 
witnessing  to  these  things.  We  see  in  this  table  the  recorded  effect 
of  commercial  depression  on  our  trade.  The  colonies  record  a  protest, 
and  no  mean  protest,  in  our  own  favour.  During  the  four  years  of 
depression  immediately  succeeding  to  that  notorious  period  of  inflation 
colminating  in  the  year  1873,  we  find  our  trade  with  our  colonies 
continued  to  increase  to  the  amoimt  of  1 1  per  cent. :  we  find  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries  continued  to  deci^eaae  to  the  amount  of 
11  per  cent.  If  we  pay  heed  to  it,  we  have  here  an  invaluable  hint 
as  to  the  compensating  influences  resulting  from  width  of  area  and 
diversity  of  forces,  both  natural  and  human,  provided  their  individual 
energies  contribute  in  mutual  union. 

The  surface  of  the  world,  so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned,  is 
held  by  two  classes  of  commimities ;  the  one  class  altogether  inde- 
pendent one  of  another  in  sentiment  and  in  kinship,  and  only  held 
together  in  any  kind  of  forbearing  union  by  the  selfish  interests  of 
each  individual  commimity.  The  second  class  is  a  whole  made  up  of 
h(»nogeneous  parts  bound  to  one  another  by  the  powerful  ties  of 
national  character  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  the  selfish  interests  of 
each  individual  community.  This  former  class  presents  a  mere  dis- 
crete agglomeration  of  foreign  states ;  the  latter  class  embraces  the 
wide-spreading  provinces  of  the  British  nation.  The  one  class  Eng- 
lishmen seem  to  be  able  to  affect  only  by  the  means  of  threats  and 
destructive  retaliation;  the  other  class  is  directly  ruled  and  con- 
trolled by  Englishman. 
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It  needs  to  •  insist  upon  the  strange  fact,  that  while  England  is 
maintaining  at  great  effort  a  precarious  and  utterly  untrustwortl^y 
commercial  connection  with  foreign  states,  the  average  public  seems 
doggedly  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  opportimities  afforded  by  England's 
extensive  empire.  It  is  ti:ue  this  unaccountable  error  disappears 
when  we  look  to  that  main. but  silent  current  of  iudustrial  endeavour, 
which  runs  its  course,  fed  by  every  streamlet  and  font  of  individual 
interest  and  enterprise  in  the  true  direction  of  success*  This  current 
has  long  ago  recc^nised,  that  within  the  frontiers  of  its  own  empire 
the  lively  productive  enterprise  of  the  English  race  has  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  all  its  power:  there  are  long 
years,  long  centuries  of  work,  before  these  ample  resources  shall  be, 
all  of  them,  opened  out*  The  Australias,  by  themselves,  are  equal 
in  area,  and  in  natural  capacity,  to  the  whole  of  Europe*  In  the 
Canadas  and  the  districts  of  South  Africa  the  English  race  possesses 
yet  another  potential  Europe*  And  in  India  and  the  various  outlying 
colonies  the  nation  possesses  surface  and  wealth  of  resources  equaUiug 
those  of  Europe*  The  nation  owns,  then,  an  extent  of  surfiax^  and  a 
variety  of  natural  resources  equal  to  three  Europes  conjoined.  Here 
then  we  have  a  field  not  altogether  insu£5cient  for  employing  the  best 
energies  of  a  nation  of  50,000,000  people,  and  for  providing  unlimited 
scope  for  an  unlimited  increase  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Neufchatel  in  Endyrnion  mak^  the  appropriate  and  wise 
remark, '  We  do  not  want  mei^ures ;  what  we  want  is  a  new  channel.' 
At  the  present  moment  our  manufacturers  and  our  exportei^s  want  for 
their  relief  not  measures  but  new  channels ;  and  trade,  if  we  look  to 
figures,  is  endeavouring  to  carve  for  itself  a  new  channel  in  the 
mutual  supplying  of  our  wide  empire.  The  great  engine  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  vast  mine  of  rich  natural  endowments  is 
assured  freedom  of  exchange.  Labour  and  capital,  energy  and  en- 
terprise, skill  and  abstinence — these  bases  of  successful  production 
must  be  assured  their  opportunities  of  exertion  over  this  vast  field. 
In  such  case,  and  in  such  case  alone,  there  opjsns  out  for  Englishmen  a 
new  future  of  ^gnal  prosperity. 

But  the  fact  is  that  though  England  enjoys  free  trade.  English- 
men do  not.  There  is  free  trade  in  Great  Britain ;  there  is  free 
trade  in  the  British  Isles*  But  there  exists  also  a  greater  Britain ; 
there  are  British  Isles,  ay,  and  British  continents,  over  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  that  at  the  present  have  not  the  assured  advantage  of 
free  trade,  and  thus  every  moment  run  the  risk  of  a  relapse  to  the 
evils  of  fettered  production  and  fettered  exchange.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  British  Empire  is,  in  itself,  for  the  next  century  or  eo 
at  all  events,  a  complete  world  of  production  and  consumption*  But 
it  is  a  world  which  does  not  at  the  present  enjoy  that  true  commer- 
cial union  which  insures  freedom  both  of  exchange  and  of  produc- 
tion.    And  yet  it  is  a  world  so  circumstanced  that  it  may,  immedi- 
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ately  if  it  will,  institute  for  itsdf  the  undoubted  benefits  of  suoh 
umoQ :  for  it  is  a  world  inspired  at  the  present  by  the  two  essential 
bases  of  human  union,  community  of  material  interests  and  com- 
munity of  national  spirit* 

The  yeiy  prime  question  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  not  tiiis  firee  trade.  And  the  answer  is  simple.  Under  present 
conditions  any '  self-goyeming'  colony  finds  itself  free  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  protection  if  it  wilL  Consequently  English  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, or  producers,  no  matter  where  they  may  '  build  their  castles 
within  the  Queen's  dominions,'  have  at  the  present  no  guarantee  that 
they  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  exchange  in  regard  to  other  portions  of 
these  same  dominions.  This  is  a  statement  that  can  be  made  of  no 
other  nation  past  or  present,  and  it  states  a  condition  of  things  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  all  accepted  principles  of  national  union. 

It  was  a  quarrel  about  duties  that  caused  us  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  very  first  action  taken  by  the  citizens 
of  the  New  Bepublic  was  solemnly  and  irrevocably  to  institute  per- 
fect freedom  of  exchange  within  the  frontiers  of  their  own  new 
Empire.  Within  those  frontiers  customs  duties  are  to  this  day  an 
impossibility.  This  eminently  wise  resolution  has  been  one  main 
element  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  In  all 
ages  so  ,soon  as  and  whenever  industry  and  commerce  win  for  them- 
selves a  supremacy  in  the  face  of  poUtics  and  war,  at  once  extended 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  is  sought  as  an  essential  to  exist- 
ence. A  Customs  Union  was  the  first  sign  of  a  modem  German  nation. 
The  jealous  '  national  independence '  of  the  petty  German  states  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  soon  discovered  the  &ct  that  free 
interchange  of  products  was  the  one  great  mutual  interest  none  could 
afford  to  forego. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  moment,  if  we  look  to  foreign  nations, 
we  see  everywhere  signs  of  a  tendency  towards  ^customs  union.'  Italy 
is  straining  every  nerve,  by  the  curious  means  of  an  elaborate  recipro- 
city, to  bind  up  as  many  nations  as  possible  in  close  intercourse  with 
herself.  A^ustria  and  Germany  are  contemplating  closer  customs 
union.  Hie  United  States  is  eager  to  obtain  secured  footing  in 
Europe.  Spain  is  in  earnest  struggle  to  adjust  the  conmiercial  con- 
nections of  her  colonial  empire. 

Thus  the  English  nation  stands  at  the  present  moment  in  a  very 
singular  position.  It  is  an  anomalous  and  a  self-contradictory  position, 
but  yet  one  of  those  that  recur  in  the  history  of  nations  that  grow, 
and  are  not  manuftictured.  The  thoroughly  English  principle  of  self- 
government  has  now  developed  to  such  perfection  in  the  larger  pro- 
vinces of  the  English  Empire,  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  each  province  is 
regulated  by  the  local  Parliament.  But  this  development  has  had 
an  unlooked-for,  an  unexpected  issue. 

There  have  arisen  cases  in  provinces  where  this  self-government 
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rules,  in  which  this  fiscal  liberty  has  run  to  seed,  and  l>ecome  fisical 
license.  The  consequence  is  that  what  was  originally  a  grant  or 
concession  of  liberty  to  the  individual  has  threatened,  in  these  latter 
days,  to  become  a  liberty  that  is  destructive  of  the  same  liberty 
granted  to  the  other  individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  this  nation  remains  a  nation  it  is 
not  only  its  interest,  but  its  paramount  duty,  to  see  that  the  liberty 
of  any  of  its  component  parts  be  not  in  any  way  infringed  by  the 
action  of  other  parts.  Moreover,  the  fiscal  liberty  originally  granted 
was  merely  and  simply  the  handing  over,  for  geographical  reasons, 
to  each  separated  community  of  Euglishmen  their  right  to  devise 
and.  supply  the  means  to  their  own  local  government.  To  use  this 
liberty  for  other  purposes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  discouraging  the 
importation  of  particular  products  from  some  other  English  commu- 
nity, seems  to  me  a  direct  subversion  of  this  liberty,  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  nation  made  the  concession.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  using  of  it  for  these  other  unforeseen 
purposes  at  once  interferes  with  the  grant  of  this  liberty  to  the  other 
English  commimities. 

Earl.Bussell,  in  one  of  his  speeches  about  the  time  of  these  con- 
cessions, distinctly  acknowledged  this  principle : — 

With  regard  to  our  colonial  policy,  I  have  already  said  that  the  whole  system 
of  monopoly  is  swept  away.  What  we  have  in  future  to  provide  for  is  that  there 
shall  he  no  duties  of  monopoly  in  fieivour  of  one  nation  and  against  another,  and 
that  there  shall  he  no  dudes  so  high  as  to  he  prohibitory  against  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  this  country. 

Earl  Bussell,  with  penetrating  foresight,  saw  the  high  commercial 
value  our  colonies  were  to  be  to  us.  And  yet  Canada  has  set  up  a 
high  tariff,  shutting  out  some  of  our* products;  and  Victoria  has 
done  the  same.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  bear  in  mind  that  of 
our  eight  self-governing  colonies,  only  these  two  have  as  yet  stepped 
aside  from  the  right  path.  Canada,  however,  proffers  the  somewhat 
valid  excuse  of  special  necessities,  bred  of  her  political  contiguity  to 
a  ^foreign'  state  of  peculiar  commercial  views,  and  Canada  has 
taken  the  lead  in  demanding  free-trade  for  all  within  the  Empire. 
Victoria  has  no  excuse  but  the  fact  that  a  crude  but  specious  theory 
conmiends  itself  for  the  present  to  a  majority  of  her  manhood-suffrage 
rulers. 

The  strange  anomaly  of  the  position  is  brought  into  yet  greater 
relief  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  one  sense  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  ^most  favoured  nation' clause  in  foreign  treaties,  for  these 
treaties  are  made  for  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  en  bloc 

The  awkward  question  remains,  why,  when  with  self-government 
the  nation  conceded  the  obvious  addition  of  fiscal  liberty  so  far  as 
the  raising  of  revenue  was  concerned,  the  nation  did  not  rigorously 
watch  that  any  other  fiscal  action,  which  in  any  way  curtailed  the 
liberties  of  other  sections  of  the  nation  ^nd  for  purposes  other  than 
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rmnuej  should  have  been  allowed  or  disallowed  as  a  totally  distinct 
qoestioiL 

To  the  practical  politician  the  interest  centres  in  some  adequate 
remedy;  for  the  evil  is  accomplished :  and  any  analysis  of  its  demerits 
and  its  caoses  is  only  of  use  so  &r  as  it  enlightens  us  in  regard  to  its 
removal. 

Inadequate  information  or  thought  leads  many  to  forget  that  an 
tothority  still  exists  supreme  over  all  others  within  the  Empire.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  under  the  shield  of  this  central  authority  that  the 
various  self-governing  provinces  enjoy  this  liberty  to  govern  them- 
selTes.  But  these  various  self-governing  bodies  are  constitutionally 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  the  true  explanation  of 
their  virtual  independence  is  the  fact  that  this  Parliament  has  dele- 
cted, for  the  sake  of  obvious  expediency,  some  of  its  powers  to  certain 
bodies  of  Englishmen,  segr^;ated  by  long  distances  of  'disassociating ' 
acean.  But  the  natural  tie  of  supremacy  remains ;  sanctioned  by  the 
indisputable  fact  of  the  £Eur  greater  material  and  human  power  con- 
gregated in  the  centre  of  the  empire ;  and  illustrated  both  by  the 
eager  willingness  of  the  mother-coimtry,  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
danger,  to  spare  no  exertion  to  render  adequate  assistance  to  her 
oversea  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  wise  habit  of  colonial  statesman- 
ship to  look  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Parliament  for  political  inspiration 
and  guidance. 

Nevertheless  self-government,  implying  self-supporting  govern- 
ment, involves  self-taxation,  and  so  the  self-adjustment  of  fiscal 
policies.  Each  community  of  Englishmen  may  tax  themselves  how  they 
will  to  maintain  their  conunnnity  in  its  corporate  concetns ;  but  to 
siram  fiscal  policiea  beyond  the  mere  maintenance  of  government 
is  a  course  of  action  legal  only  on  the  condition  that  it  do  not  touch 
upon  the  independence  of  other  provinces  of  the  Empire^  and  so  in- 
terfere with  the  grant  of  edf^govemm^ent  to  the  other  provinces. 

It  is  against  the  equity  no  less  than  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  that  any  one  band  of  Englishmen  should  impede  the  in- 
dustrial  progress  of  any  other  band.  It  is  by  the  crediting  aid  and 
material  support  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  that  our  Colonies  spring  into 
being  and  continue  to  rise  in  stable  prosperity.  England  sent  money, 
brains,  skill,  and  muscle  to  Victoria,  as  she  is  now  sending  them  to 
NataL  So  is  a  prosperous  community  originated.  Is  that  community 
to  turn  round  and,  with  scant  thanks,  say, '  Now  you  have  given  us  aU 
ve  require,  we  will,  if  you  please,  keep  all  this  for  ourselves,  and  not 
allow  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred on  us.'  Communities  of  Englishmen,  at  all  events,  are  not 
likely  to  proceed  on  these  plans.  They  may,  for  the  nonce,  be  led 
astray  to  consider  they  are  doing  themselves  good  by  protection  or 
other  such  policy,  but  they  will  recognise,  at  the  same  time,  that  not 
only  their  duty  but  also  their  interest  lies  in  maintaining  the  spirit  and 
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the  principles  that  havB  brought  their  race  all  its  signal  prosperity. 
It  may  be  held,  then,  that  with  all  the  various  grades  of  self-governing 
qommunities  which  form  the  British  xiation  at  the  present  time, 
some  means  of  expression  is  surely  attainable  which  shall  make  aH 
acknowledge  in  their  various  degrees  of  conetitpstiorial  apcmtaneity 
the  essential  utility  and  so  the  absolutely  binding  nature  of  freedom 
of  exchange  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire* 

The  St.  Stephen's  Parliament  takes  direct  fiscal  charge  of  most  of 
our  colonies.  Many  of  these  have  been  with  extraordinary  success 
made  into  absolutely  free  ports.  Such  are  the  thriving  entrepdts  of 
commerce.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Gibraltar.  There  remain 
thpse  groups  of  colonies  possessing  the  right  of  spontaneous  action  in 
this  matter — in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa. 

The  three  cases  differ  esseutially  &om  one  another.  In  Canada 
we  have  a  community  of  some  four  millions  in  political  contiguity  to 
an  energetic  foreign  state  of  some  fifty  millions.  This  state,  keeping^ 
closed  its  own  markets  against  Canadian  produce,  attempted  to  flood 
Canadian  markets.  The  Canadians,  in  natural  pique,  raised  up  the 
wall  of  a  high  tariff  to  stay  this  evil.  This  policy  has  been  inspired  by 
two  motives,  the  one  to  force  the  United  States  to  a  policy  of  reci- 
procity at  all  events,  if  not  of  mutual  free  trade ;  the  other  simply  to 
reserve  the  Canadian  market  at  all  evei^ts  for  Canadian  produce. 
This  latter  is  no  doubt  the  policy  most  in  favour  with  Canadians. 
They  feel  there  is'  dangetous  similarity  between  the  products  of 
Canada  and  of  the  States,  these  being  the  resultants  of  similar 
natural  and  human  forces.  They  know  the  competition  of  the  larger 
threatens  to  swamp  that  of  the  smaller.  Canada  feels  that  if  she  be 
shut  out  from  her  own  market  her  case  is  hopeless;  and  yet  the  case  is 
little  mended  by  her  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own  market.  Happily 
for  Canada  she  yet  retains,  if  she  will,  the  market  of  the  world  through 
England.  England  is  eager  to  buy  of  Canada  if  Canada  will  only  buy 
of  England ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  destructive  competition  be- 
cause t^  products  exchanged  are  the  resultants  of  very  diverse  natural 
and  human  forces.  Such  a  policy  at  once  opens  up  the  whole  world  as 
a  market  for  Canadian  produce.  It  enables  Canada  to  compete,  at 
insuperable  advantage,  with  the  United  States  for  English  custom. 
Englishmen  will  naturally  purchase  American  produce  where  they  can 
pay  for  it  'in  kind.'  .Trade  always  flows  in  those  channels  where  it 
meets  with  least  obstruction.  The  ship  that  leaves  England  to  load 
with  wheat  will  always  go  by  preference  to  that  port  where  an 
outward  cargo  of  English  products  can  be  sold  with  least  obstruction. 

The  case  of  the  Ajistralias  is  of  a  totally  different  character. 
Here  we  have  seven  large  colonies  at  the  present  existing  in  total 
fiscal  independence  of  one  another*  But  as  these  seven  colonies  fill 
up  with  population  they  feel  more  and  more  their  geographical  con- 
tiguity ;  and  already,  in  addition  to  the  increasing  expense  of  ool- 
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lection  along  thousands  of  miles  of  border,  all  the  evils  incident  to 
fettered  intercourse  are  rapidly  developing.  At  the  recent  con- 
ference in  Sydney  every  colony,  with  the  single  exception  of  Victoria, 
siarongly  supported  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  tmiform  and  low 
tariff  for  all  the  Australasiah  colonies. . 

And  Australians  are  looking  further  afield.  They  know  that  each 
one's  staple  products — wool,  and  wine,  and  gold,  and  wheat,  and  meat — 
are  exactly  similar;  the  resultants  of  precisely  similar  natural  and 
human  forces.  Thus,  if  they  would  achieve  a  right  prosperity,  they 
must  exchange  them  with  other  commodities,  the  resultants  of  differing 
natural  and  human  forces.  This  is  necessary  if  they  would  secure 
the  rewards  due  to  their  peculiar  productions.  Australians,  both  he^ 
lore  and  after  the  question  of  a  customs  union  among^  themselves, 
irill  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  high  benefits  of  assured  freedom  of 
exdiange  in  the  widespreading  and  varied  market  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  case  of  South  Africa  just  now  occupies  prominent  puUio 
attention.  The  quarter-million  of  Europeans  colonising  Soutih  Africa 
haye  been  and  are  unable  to  hold  their  own  physically  with  the  vast 
hordes  of  natives  within  and  without  the  territory  they  have  taken  ox^ 
ttMSniselves  to  civilise.  The  rest  of  the  Empire  aids  them  in  thif 
tiieir  uphill  task.  Were  it  not  for  this  aid,  the  European  element  in 
South  Africa  would  long  ago  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
people  of  England  are  paying  to  retain  South  Africa  as  a  market  for 
their  wares  and  as  an  area  of  supply.  They  have  the  right,  let  us 
hope  they  will  have  the  reason,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  repaid  by 
the  mutual  benefits  of  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  Cape 
Goldny,  alone  in  South  Africa,  has  fiscal  independence  of  the  Home 
GroTemment.  But 'the  Cape  is  as  much  interested  as  any  to  secure 
permanent  European  supremacy  over  the  African  natives.  This  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  permanence  of  English  aid,  and  the  price  of 
this,  a  price  the  wise  men  at  the  Cape  will,  for  their  own  interest, 
willingly  pay,  is  the  secured  assurance  of  freedom  of  exchange  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire. 

All  the  colonies  must  feel  that  commercial  union  is  even  more 
important  for  them  than  for  England.  They  know  they  obtain,  by 
means  of  continued  connection  with  England,  safety  and  credit;  those 
two  pillars  of  prosperity  which  alone  support  a  community  from  sinking, 
under  hostile  aggression  or  commercial  restriction.  But  this  con- 
nedionia  a  tie  which  must  depend  in  the  mavn  on  ideniity  of 
^material  interests.  And  this  identity  can  bnty  be  preserved  by  t*ie 
means  of  commercial  imion. 

An  these  colonies  do  feel  that  commercial  imion  is  desirable. - 
indeed  we  have  just  witnessed  in  England  what  may  be  described  as 
the  first  combined  act  of  our  colonies  on  approaching  manhood ;  the 
fii^  great  move  in  Imperial  politics  that  has  originated  in  the 
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colonies.  Accredited  representatives  of  their  interests  have  met  in 
London,  and  with  the  assistance  of  leading  Englishmen  have  founded 
an  association  ^  for  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  unity  and  integrity  to 
draw  closer  the  trade  relations  between  its  various  component  terri- 
tories.' This  is  a  startling  reply  to  those  who  in  ignorance  conceived 
that  the  colonists,  the  very  men  who,  by  the  indubitable  standard  of 
practical  success,  were  admittedly  the  best  judges,  made  no  move  in 
the  matter.  That  the  Colonists  should  come  to  England  and  agUcUe 
in  favour  of  low  tariffs  throughout  the  Empire  is  a  most  welcome 
sign  of  the  in4yreased  vitality  of  the  English  race.  It  remains  for 
those  to  whom  the  prosperity  of  their  nation  is  matter  of  concern  to 
support  and  recognise  this  wholesome  movement. 

The  British  Constitution  has,  then,  to  be  drawn  upon  to  provide 
for  a  new  development  which  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
Empire,  and  which  presses  on  us  as  the  inseparable  accompaniment 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  It  needs  no  keen  sight 
to  see  that  community  of  material  interests  is  crying  aloud  for  un- 
fettered commercial  intercourse;  and  we  know  that  community. of 
national  sentiment  and  tradition,  as  well  as  of  enterprise  and  industry, 
yet  floiurishes  in  the  nation  ;  and  tb^t  this  conununity  is  the  one 
powerful  agent  in  any  national  effort.  We  have  a  national  conscious- 
ness of  .the  right  end :  statesmanship  has  to  see  that  efficient  means 
are  adopted  to  give  effect  to  this  consciousness. 

I  must  crave  pardon  for  mentioning  that  the  one  main  fact  graven 
on  my  own  mind  after  sojourning  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  colonies 
is  the  fact  that  the  English  nation,  if  it  remains  in  dose  commercial 
union,  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  its  career.  All  great  statesmen  who 
have  understood  our  colonies  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  Earl 
Bussell  summarised  the  case  in  the  strong  words,  ^  There  is  no  greater 
benefit  to  mankind  that  a  statesman  can  propose  to  himself  than  the 
consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.' 

And  great  statesmen  have  discussed  the  means  to  this  end.  Lord 
Grey,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  shown  most  amply 
and  conclusively  the  great  material  injury  that  attempts  at  protection 
in  our  colonies  have  done  to  their  own  individual  prosperity  as  well  as 
to  the  conmierce  and  industries  of  Great  Britain.  He  laments  with 
great  power  of  reason  the  policy  that  has  prevailed  in  late  years  of 
relinquishing  the  control  previously  exerted  by  the^  Imperial  Par- 
liament over  the  commercial  policies  of  our  colonies ;  and  he  would 
resuscitate  the  ancient  '  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations ; '  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  various  Agentfi-General  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies,  set  up  in  England  a  body  of  such  authority  and 
vr^uence  as  to  justify  imperial  supervision  of  all  Colonial  com-- 
merdal  policy  in  the  spirit  of  justice  to  all  members  of  the  Empire. 

It  may  not  be  without  advantage  to  set  side  by  side  with  this  yet 
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another  scheme  with  similar  aim.  The  essential  principle  of  pro- 
cedure is  simple.  The  Imperial  Parliament  resimies  its  supreme 
control  ovar  the  commercial  as  distinct  from  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Empire ;  but  in  so  doing  it  takes  ample  cognisance  of  the  fact  that 
laige  portions  of  the  Empire  have  a  prescriptive  constitutional  voice 
in  this  rearrangement.  Indeed,  action  should  be  taken  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  various  self-governing  colonies.  There  must  be  com- 
bination and  mutual  agreement,  quasi-diplomatic  if  necessary,  in  £Eivour 
of  k)w  tariffs  throughout  the  Empire.  And  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  defending  and  maintaining 
fnr  the  future  this  new  charter  of  industrial  prosperity.  It  is 
true  the  United  States  will  not  allow  local  tariffs  even  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue ;  but  the  low  tariff  necessary  for  revenue 
purposes  is  practically  but  little  hindrance  to  trade.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that,  by  the  direct  means  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  en- 
lightened local  government,  and  by  the  indirect  influence  of  advice 
and  information,  the  various  communities  of  the  British  Empire  may 
come  to  sabscribe,  each  in  its  own  degree  of  autonomous  action,  to  an 
agreanent  to  keep  its  tariff  low.  For  this  purpose  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples would  suffice.  Earl  fiussell  suggested  the  one,  viz.,  that  no 
customs  duties  should  exceed  a  certain  ad  valorem  percentage.  A 
second  principle  would  be  the  rule  that  no  customs  duty  be  levied 
for  any  purpose  save  that  of  raising  revenue.  Thus  could  be  secured 
the  inauguration  of  that  free  exchange  of  products  betjireen  all 
EngUdmien  which,  if  we  regard  the  teachings  of  the  past,  augurs  a 
fiitare  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  case ;  and  that  is  the  question  as  to  the  position 
SQch  a  commercially  unified  Empire  is  to  hold  to  outsiders.  The 
eourses  possible  are  practically  reduced  to  two — the  one  the  exclusion 
of  outsiders,  the  other  the  non-exclusion  of  outsiders. 

To  exclude  outsiders  is  to  appeal  to  the  selflsh  concurrence  of  one 
or  two  interests  affected  favourably  by  such  action.  It  is  not  and 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  must  be  the  loser.  All 
see  there  is  no  reason  in  a  policy  which  shuts  off  supplies  and  custom 
other  communities  are  willing  to  afford.  The  advocates  of  this  policy 
have  but  one  plea  that  is  likely  to  obtain  patient  hearing.  This  is 
the  plea  that  high  duties  to  those  outside  the  union  are  the  sole 
means  to  inducing  thoFe  outsiders  to  lower  their  tariffs  and  join  the 
union. 

It  is  even  said  that  without  some  such  national  fence  colonies 
themselves  will  be  loth  to  join.  I  have  already  given  the  grand 
answer  to  this  contention  in  noting  the  recent  actions  and  expressions 
proceeding  from  the  colonies  themselves.  This  point  is  sometimes 
not  quite  grasped  in  high  places ;  the  feelings  and  acts  of  two  only  of 
our  filly  colonies,  because  they  chance  to  be  feelings  and  acts  that 
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ran  counter  to  the  general  national  tendencies,  are  apt  to  assu] 
undue  promin^ice,  and  have  even  been  regarded  as  typkal  of  the  a< 
and  feeUngs  of  the  whole.  They  are  distinctly  not  so.  All  t 
ent^ouragement  our  colonies  require  is  the  guarantee  that  low  tarj 
-^hall  exist  en  ^ermaTience  in  (M  British  markets. 
'  ^  The  alternative  plan,  the  non-exclusion  of  outsiders,  implies  a  L 
tariff  ibr  all  without  exception.  It  is  a  plan  which  will  idtimat^ 
prevail  if  only  we  pay  any  heed  whatever  to  reason,  expOTienoe,  al 
expediency.  A  low  tariff  all  over  this  vast  agglomeration  of  Engli 
markets  will  supply  all  these  markets  with  products  at  their  k>w^ 
co^  of  production.  Each  English  commimity  will  then  batten 
the  £Ekct,  which  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  England,  that  whatever 
uses  or  consumes  will  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  possible.  Tl 
is  the  one  mwi  condition  of  profitable  production.  This  plan  pi 
vents  any  portion  of  the  nation  wasting  its  energies  on  products  tb 
can  be  produced  cheaper  elsewhere. 

For  instance,  for  many  years  to  come  the  colonies,  if  they  judj 
aright  of  their  real  economic  position,  will  be  the  natural  markets  i 
manu&ctures,  the  natural  producers  of  raw  materials.  Manufa 
tories  only  thrive  in  centres  of  dense  population.  Sparse  popolatioi 
occupying  vast  tracts  of  fertile  and  virgin  soil,  if  they  would  pro 
most,  will  produce  cotton,  and  wool,  and  wheat,  and  minera 
Among  such  populations,  if  there  is  no  baneful  interference  of  hij 
tari&  to  subvert  the  natural  order  of  prosperity,  our  home  manufa 
turers  will  be  assured  natural  and  extensive  markets  for  their  war^ 
and  reliable  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  those  raw  materials  ai 
food-stu£f8  which  we  are  prevented  producing  in  tliese  islands  1 
reason  of  the  &ct  that  our  manufactures  employ  a  population  t 
dense  for  so  utilising  our  limited  area  of  soil.  We  have  to  live  < 
and  not  out  of  our  soil,  because  we  are  in  the  manufacturing  and  n 
the  pastoral  or  agricultuml  stage.  Our  colonies  are  in  these  otb 
stages,  and  to  keep  tariffs  low  is  to  enable  aJtl  to  profit  by  o\ 
another* 8  opportunitiee  through  the  TuediuTn  of  free  exchange. 

That  a  high  tariff  for  outsiders  is  unnecessary,  we  see  when  i 
remember  the  natural  expediency  of  a  low  tariff.  Trade  is  forced,  1 
the  insuperable  power  of  its  own  inherent  attributes,  to  flow  abi 
that  channel  which  has  fewest  obstructions.  Interchange  of  produo 
always  has  and  always  will  thrive  and  increase  most  where  there  a 
fewest  restrictions.  To  that  community  in  which  low  tari£f8  a 
established,  with  certainty  of  no  upward  change,  trade  will  be  diverts 
l^  the  damming  obstructions  of  high  tarifis  elsewhere.  In  this  \ 
shall  find  the  natural  *  sanction '  that  low  tarifis,  permanently  est 
blifihed  over  the  British  Empire,  will  increase  the  interchange 
products,  and  in  so  far  develope  every  industry  and  enterprise. 

There  will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  buy  our  wheat  of  Canada  ai 
not  of  the  States  when  we  know  our  manufiu^turers  meet  with  t 
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obsiniction  in  the  one  case,  and  with  eveiy  obstruction  in  the  other. 
And  we  shall  take  not  only  wheat  but  watches,  or  lard,  or  any  other 
specialty  of  American  production  for  which  Canadian  soil  or  people 
may  develope  special  aptitudes.  And  so  with  Australia,  or  India,  or 
the  Cape,  we  shall  go  to  them  naturally  for  our  wool  and  our  tea  and 
our  wine,  if  outward  cargoes  of  manufsustures  can  be  sent  in  the  ships 
that  fetch  home  these  goods. 

With  low  tariffs  so  established  over  the  British  Empire  we  shall 
win  the  Yast  advantage  of  beiilg  less  affected  by  thb  actions  of  foreign 
and  independent  countries.  These  actions,  by  the  reason  of  their  un- 
certainty, have  been  our  bane  in  the  past,  and  bid  fair  to  be  our 
bane  fci  t£^  fhture.  We  made  treaties  to  obtain  for  ourselves  wider 
markka  and  wider  areas  of  supplies  in  the  days  when  we  had  only* 
f(Hwgn  countries  open  to  us.  But  now  our  own  kith  and  kin,  we  our- 
srives,  have  become  possessed  of  couhtries  offering  in  the  fature  more 
than  the  eqidvalait  of  these  markets  and  these  areas ;  and  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  preventing  the  rise  of  restrictions  on  commercial 
intercourse  we  are  Hkely  to  secure  these  markets  and  these  areas,  akid 
to  win  for  oursdves  exeinption  from  the  only  compelling  power  that 
of  old  forced  us  to  seek  to  conciliate  foreign  powers.  We  can  now, 
ff  vre'will,  take  </ur  stand  on  our  own  self-suflBcing  independence.  On 
this  teeure  ground  we  can  tell  foreign  nations  we  have  no  need  of 
treslaes.  We  ari^  our  own  market  and  our  own  soitfce  of  supply ;  and 
if  foreign  nations  bar  themselves  by  high  tariffs  from  the  great  bene* 
fits  of  firee  inte^cbnrse,  it  concern^  them  indeed,  but  it  concerns  us  no 
ionger.  The  new  Briti^  Empire  affords  us  other  avenues  and  other 
cpeiiiilgs.  ,  . 

Hie  malign  influences  of  differential  duties,  elaborate  treaties^ 
boonties,  reciprocity,  retaliition,  and  even  protection  itself,  together 
with  an  the  evils  incident  to  the  interference  of  policies  having  no 
political,  national,  or  economic  connection  with  countries  they  dele- 
terioofily  affect,  will  all  be  banished  from  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
British  Empire.  Theit  eVil  results  will  recoil  on  the  foreigners  alone, 
and  leave  the^rep^oductive  energy  of  our  vast  empire  to  work  out  its 
own  great  prosperity  untrammelled  and  unimpeded;  with  that  true 
fre^om  of  action  which  condstsin  the  power  of  acting  independently 
ef  foreign  determining  causes,  and  which  Is  the  condition  most  essen- 
tial to  the  su<^ces8  of  that  human  co-operation  or  *  band-work '  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  one  main  lever  of  human  prosperity. 

George  Baden-Powell. 
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SECOND  CHAMBERS. 


The  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  throwing  out  every  import- 
ant Irish  measure  sent  up  to  them  during  the  last  session,  has  brought 
into  strong  prominence  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  constitution  of  that 
illustrious  assembly.  The  British  House  of  Peers  stands  alone  in  the 
civilised  world  as  a  Legislative  Chamber  composed  of  members  sitting 
by  hereditary  right.  The  Bishops  and  a  few  Law  Lords  are  indeed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  being  only  life  peers,  but  the  so-called  ^  representar- 
tive  peers'  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  represent  the  political  majority  of 
two  bodies  of  hereditary  nobility.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  constitu- 
tional countries  of  Europe  possess  a  senate,  or  second  chamber,  but 
beyond  the  United  Eangdom  the  hereditary  principle  has  been  either 
entirely  abandoned,  or  so  greatly  modified  as  to  be  of  little  import- 
ance, except  perhaps  in  Austria-Hungary. 

In  Austria  the  Herrenhaus  contains,  besides  princes  of  the 
Imperial  fimuly,  more  than  fifty  nobles  in  whose  families  the  legisla- 
tive dignity  is  hereditary,  altogether  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  members.  In  Hungary  the  House  of  Magnates  numbers 
about  800  members,  and  resembles  more  closely  in  its  constitution  the 
British  House  of  Peers  than  does  any  other  existing  legislative  body. 

In  Prussia  the  Herrenhaus,  like  that  of  Austria,  contains  a  cer- 
tain number  of  princes,  and  some  fifty  chie&  of  the  territorial  nobility^ 
but  the  nxunber  of  nominated  members  is  unlimited. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Bavaria,  where  the  Chamber  of  Beichs- 
riithe  closely  resembles  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus. 

In  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Baden  the  hereditary  principle  is 
fully  recognised;  but  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  upper  chfunber 
depends  rather  upon  the  ownership  of  certain  hereditary  estates,  or 
baronial  domains,  than  upon  nobility  of  rank  or  blood. 

Spanish  grandees  in  their  own  right,  who  can  prove  thonselves  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  certain  annual  rent,  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
senate  of  Spain,  along  with  nominated,  elective,  and  ex  officio  senators. 
In  Portugal  the  hereditary  peerage  has  been  made  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  a  certain  annual  income,  together  with  an  academical 
degree,  and  the  individuals  who  actually  sit  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
are  nominated  by  the  so>^reign  for  life. 
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In  the  other  constitutional  monarchies  of  Earope  no  hereditary 
qualification  to  legislate  or  govern  is  recognised,  except  in  the  royal 
families,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  possess 
elective  senates  or  upper  chambers  chosen  by  special  constituencies 
for  various  periods,  all  being  directly  or  indirectiy  representative  of 
tiie  people.  In  Italy  princes  of  the  royal  house  have  seats  in  the 
senate,  but  all  the  otW  senators,  unlimited  in  number,  are  nominated 
by  the  king  for  life.  The  French  senate  is  elected  by  an  indirect 
{Htx^ess,  one  quarter  of  the  senators  being  chosen  for  life  by  the 
senate  itself.  The  Swiss  federal  constitution  resembles  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Standerath,  or  state  council,  like  the  American 
senate,  represents  upon  equal  terms  the  cantons  or  states,  composing 
the  confederation,  each  canton,  great  or  small,  choosing  two  repre- 
sentatives. In  Norway  the  Lagthing,  or  second  chamber,  is  merely  a 
sort  of  standing  committee  of  the  Storthing,  or  popular  assembly, 
which  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the  Lagthing  containing  one- 
fborth,  and  the  Odelsthing  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
members. 

In  Greece  the  single  legislative  assembly  is  elected  by  manhood 
soffirage,  and  in  warlike  Montenegro  the  sole  qualification  of  electors 
bft  the  l^islatnre,  elected  annually,  is  to  bear,  or  to  have  borne, 
arms. 

In  all  the  New  World 'Of  America  there  is  but  a  solitary  instance 
of  any  hereditary  qualification  for  political  power  being  recognised, 
and  that  is  |n  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  sovereign. 

The  gift  of  self-government  conferred  by  Great  Britain  on  so 
many  of  her  colonies  has  been  specially  modified  in  almost  each 
individual  case,  but  a  second  chamber  or  upper  house  forms  an  ele- 
ment of  every  constitution,  although  the  hereditary  principle  has  in 
no  case  been  adopted. 

This  dual  arrangement  has  not  been  altogether  successful,  and  in 
some  colonies,  notably  in  Victoria,  a  chronic  struggle  is  carried  on 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  resulting  more  than  once 
in  an  absolute  deadlock.  The  second  chamber  is  elective  in  some 
colonies,  and  nominated  in  others,  but  everywhere  the  number  of 
members  is  fixed,  unlike  that  of  the  peers.  As  to  details  of  con- 
stitution, these  so-called  ^  councils '  vary  not  a  little. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are 
dected  by  the  same  voters  as  those  of  the  Assembly,  half  of  them  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  remainder  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  All 
members  of  Council  must  be  qualified  by  the  possession  of  property. 
In  Victoria  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  must  themselves 
possew  a  considerable  property  qualification,  and  are  elected  byjowners 
of  pr(q>erty ;  the  Council  itself  is  permanent,  but  the  individual  mem- 
bers retire  by  rotation,  one-fifth  every  two  years. 

In  South  Australia  a  member  of  Council  requires  no  property 
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qualification,  but  is  elected  by  peraons  possessing  a  qualification,  and 
Toting  as  in  one  district  for  the  whole  colony.  One-third  of  the 
Council  retires  every  four  years,  the  ezeoative  haying  no  power  to 
dissolve  it.  In  Tasmania  the  Legislative  Council  is  chosen  by  electors 
who  must  possess  a  certain  qualification.  Thus,  in  four  out  of  nine 
constitutional  British  Colonies,  the  Second  CSiamber  is  of.  an  elective 
character. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are.  nominated  by  the 
Crown  for  life  in  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada^  and  Newfoundland.^  In  all  the  nine  colonies 
the  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  elected  by  large  and  popular 
constituencies,  the  property  qualification  for  electors  being  in  s(mie 
cases  nily  in  others,  very  small ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  male 
adult  citizens  are  electors  in  Australia,  while  a  modemte  qualification 
is  required  in  most  of  the  otiier  colonies.  The  defects  of  the  dnal 
system  are  less  manifest  in  the  other  colonies  than  in  Victoria,  where 
an  Assembly  of  eighty-six  members,  chosen  by  176,000  electors,  finds 
itself  confronted  by  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  chosen  by  a  con- 
stituency of  some  30,000.  At  the  last  election  sixty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  electors  in  contested  districts  voted  for  the  Assembly,  and  forty-five 
per  cent,  for  the  CounciL  Thus  it  appears  that  theX)ouncil  was  elected 
by  the  votes  of  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
election.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  constant  risk  of  collision  between 
two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  legislature  absolutely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  elected  by  constituencies  so  differesit  froip  each  other 
in  character.  The  electorate  for  the  Council  is  numerous  enough  to 
be  powerful,  but  not  numerous  enough  to  be  popular,  and  the  Council 
represents  an  influential  class  only,  while  the  AssemUy  represents 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  No  constitutional  method  exists 
for  bringing  these  two  bodies  into  harmony,  nor  for  deciding  between 
them,  and  the  result  has  been  the  natural  one — ^recurrent  deadlocks 
of  the  political  machine.  Where  the  members  of  Council  are 
nominated  the  same  difficulties  do  not  arise.  The  number  of  member^ 
is  indeed  limited,  so  that  the  responsible  ministers  iA  the  Crown,  who 
must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  popular  Assembly,  cannot  strengthen 
their  party  in  the  Upper  House,  at  any  important  crisis,  by  the 
nomination  of  additional  members  prepared  to  support  their  views. 
But  as  vacancies  occur  firom  time  to  time  in  the  Council,  -they  are  filled 
with  supporters  of  the  existing  ministry,  and  thus  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  two  chambers  are  kept  in  sympathy,  and  the  risk  of  conflict 
^  diminished.  If  ever  constitutions  fedl  to  be  firamed  for  new  colonies, 
and  it  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  establish  what  N<»rway  and  Greece 

*  In  Newf oondlazui  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Ckinnoil  has  reo^itlf 
passed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  New  Brunswick  a  similar  J)ill»  introduced 
by  Hon.  W.  Wedderbum,  Provincial  Secretary,  has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly. 
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saooeBsfiilly  dkpense  i9!itb~^ii  seoond  chaaiber  ef  ibe  kgisUture  etitir^ly 
independent  <^  the  first — ^the  esperienc^  of  YMtoria  mnat  not  be  for- 
gotten* Only  a  very  pro^ioos  and  law-abidii^  eommunity  oould 
have  passed  witbont  serious  disaatet  through  one  political  ciisifi  after 
another,  resulting  from  the  impracticable  eonntitution  with  which 
Victoria  has  been  saddled.  Various  sdiemes  of  rd<nm  bave.been  b&OL 
time  to  time  proposed,  notably  the  so-called  '  Norwegian '  sdieme  of 
Mr.  Francis,  which  provided  that  ii^  cases  of  irreconcilable  difference 
the  two  diaidbers  should  vote  as  a  single  house,  and .  the  majority  bjjr 
this  joint  vote  should  finally  decide.  At  present  the  idea  of  a  pl^ 
biscite  is  popular,  giving  a  direct  appeal  to  the  electons,  and  referring 
to  them  the  decision,  ay  or  no,  upon  any  question  &fl  to  which  the 
two  houses  have  come  into  ooUifiion. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland  appeals  of  thda  nature 
are  made  to  the  people  upon  constitutiooEial  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  such  as  lie  beyond  the  competence  of  the  legislature  to 
dedd^  and  the  system  works  successfully,  altliough  its  results  aie 
somewhat  conservative;  The  ^ plebiscite'  is  merdy  a  repuUican 
equivalent  for  the  ^  royal  pretogative '  of  monarchic^  countries,  as 
has  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Windsor  in  the  pages  of 
the  Victoriam  BevieyK  Vfhen  the  Sovereign,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  responsible  zninistecs,  supported  by  a  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  proceeds  to  swamp  oppositiiAi  in  the  House  of  Peevs  by- 
creating  new  peerage^,  or  by  the  issue  of  a  toyalwacrant,  a  deadlock 
of  the  constitutional  machinery  is  of  course  prevented,  but  such  a 
coarse  can  only  be  adopted  when  it  is  clear  (on  account  of  a  recent 
general  election  or  otherwise)  tint  the  nmdatry  possesses  the>  coo- 
fidenee  of  rthe  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  mere  knowledge  that  there  etiets  a  constitutional  method, 
whereby  the  popular  will  can  be  made  to  prevail  over  the  resistance 
of  a  privil^ed  class,  has  been  usually  8u£Scient  of  late  years  in  this 
country  to  obviate  serious  ctdKsions  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislatura  In  Victoria  it  is  otiiierwise,  and  ^thare  constitutional 
reform  baa  become  absolutely  essential  to  the  peaee  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

The  anomalous  character  and  position  of  the  House:  of  Lords 
would  perhaps  escape  observation  if  Great  Britain  alone  were  coi^ 
teemed,  so  rarely  does  that  House  venture  to  reject,  or  even  seriously 
to  mutilate,  any  measure  upon  which  British  public  opinion  has 
been  distinctly  expressed,  either  by  parliamentary  elections  or 
tinongfa  the  columns  of  the  press,  which  almost  wields  the  authority 
of  a  plebiscite.  VHien  Ireland  is  concerned  it  is  altogether  a 
different  matter;  the  public  opinion  of  that  country  exercises  no 
influaice  over  the  House  of  Lprds,  and  upon  Irish  questions  the 
conduct  of  *the  Peers  has  more  than  once  well-nigh  rendered  the 
peaceable  government  of  Ireland  an  impossibility,  and  the  reform  of 
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the  Upper  House  a  necessity.  Immediately  after  the  great  reform 
of  the  Lower  House  in  1832,  the  Peers  displayed  upon  Irish  affairs, 
more  especially  upon  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  popular  representatives,  which  drew  from  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay  such  words  as  ^  The  Lords  are  hastening  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. •  •  .  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  a  few  years  the  House  of  Lords 
must  go  after  Old  Sarum  and  Oatton/  The  great  Whig  orator  was 
mistaken ;  he  lived  to  become  himself  a  member  of  the  House  which 
he  expected  to  see  abolished,  and  once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  a  great  Liberal  majority  in  a  recently  elected  Housie 
of  Commons,  eager  to  conciliate  Ireland,  has  found  itself  paralysed 
by  an  opposition  in  the  Lords  which  may  almost  be  called  unanimous. 

The  position  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary.  The  Government 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country,  declared  that 
they  regarded  a  particular  measure  as  necessaiy  for  the  peaceable  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  during  the  next  few  months.  They  asserted 
that,  imless  such  a  biU  were  passed,  the  duty  would  devolve  upon 
them  of  canying  out  laws,  which  in  their  opinion  were  so  unjust  and 
oppressive  as  to  have  brought  society  in  Ireland  ^  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  civil  war.'  If  the  bill  in  question  had  been  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  such  a  declaration,  the  course  of  the 
Government  was  sufficiently  clear.  A  dissolution  immediately  afta: 
a  general  election  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  and  they 
would  doubtless  have  at  once  resigned  office.  But  the  bill  was  not 
rejected ;  notwithstanding  serious  defections  in  a  certain  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  it  passed  the  Commons  by  ample  majorities.  It  is 
true  that  these  majorities  were  largely  composed  of  Irish  representa- 
tives, but  the  ^  Compensation  for  Disturbance '  BiU  being  exclusively 
applicable  to  Ireland,  the  support  accorded  to  it  by  Irish  members 
might  fairly  have  been  regarded  as  a  point  in  its  favour. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Upper  House,  where  it  received  hardly 
any  support  at  all,  except  from  members  of  the  Government,  and  was 
thrown  out  by  an  overwhelming  majority ;  it  would  in  feet  have  been 
rejected,  even  if  no  peers  had  voted  besides  those  who  profess  to 
support  a  Liberal  Government.  Thus  the  House  of  Lords  declared 
emphatically  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Irish  policy  of 
ministers,  who  were  rendered  absolutely  helpless  to  do  anything  for 
Ireland. 

To  propose  the  creation  of  new  peers  in  this  case  would  have  been 
a  futile  remedy,  as  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  government, 
ennobled  within  a  few  days,  had  voted  against  the  Irish  bill. 

To  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the  bill  had  been 
passed,  would  have  been  simply  absurd.  By  resigning  office  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  might' at  least  have 
convinced  the  public  that  he  believed  in  the  necessity  for  the  remedial 
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measore,  Trhicb  he  had  himself  proposed ;  but  he  did  not  resign. 
Bj  '  tacking '  the  essential  clauses  of  the  ^  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance '  to  the  <  Appropriation '  Bill,  the  Lords  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reconsider  their  hasty  decision,  but  the  Government  refused 
to  entertain  any  such  proposal.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  affair 
has  been  a  protest  uttered  by  one  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  explained  away  by  another  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Even  this  little  ebullition  of  feeling  was  produced,  not  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Government  measure,  but  of  another  Irish  bill,  introduced 
by  an  independent  member,  and  affecting  solely  the  registration  of 
voters  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  in  Lreland. 

When  responsible  ministers  are  contented  to  accept  defeat  of  their 
Irish  policy  at  the  hands  of  hereditary  and  irresponsible  legislators, 
when  they  neither  consider  it  necessary  to  resign,  nor  to  take  any  mea- 
sures for  giving  practical  effect  to  their  policy,  the  crisis  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  not  particularly  serious.  The  events  of  the  late  session  have 
nevertheless  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  many  reformers  the  feet  that 
parliamentary  reform  does  not  mean  the  reform  of  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment only,  and  that  each  reform  of  the  representative  branch  of  the 
legislature  renders  more  essential  a  reform  of  the  hereditary  branch, 
if  the  British  Constitution  is  not  to  become  unworkable.    With  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  and  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  the 
hereditary  chamber  has  always  worked  smoothly  enough.    Since  the 
Reform  Acts  of  1832  and  1867  collisions  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  have  been  frequent,  but  notwithstanding  the  infusion  of  a 
considerable  popular  element  into  the  Lower  House,  its  general  tone 
and  sympathies  are  still  aristocratic,  and  no  hostility  of  class  feeling 
has  ever  embittered  these  collisions.    Many  peers  have  occupied 
places  on  the  green  benches  of  the  Lower  House,  and  many  members 
of  that  House  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  one  day  take 
their  seats  upon  ih%  red  benches  in  <  another  place.'    The  Liberal 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  backed  as  it  is  by  public  opinion 
out  of  doors,  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  accept 
Lords'  amendments  to  popular  measures,  like  the  ^  burials,'  <  employers' 
liability,'  or  ^  ground  game '  bills,  but  there  is  a  distinct  unwillingness 
to  coerce  or  humiliate  the  Upper  House,  and  mischievous  amendments 
are  often  agreed  to,  the  plea  being  that  the  bill,  even  as  it  stands,  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.     On  the  other  hand,  upon  all  minor  questions, 
affecting  small  sections  of  the  community  only,  and  upon  all  bills  in 
the  hands  of  independent  members  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords 
is  supreme,  and  may  postpone  for  an  indefinite  period  the  relief  of 
Jews  from  religious  disabilities,  the  legalisation  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  married  women,  or  the  protection  of  ancient  monuments  from 
destruction.     Members  in  charge  of  measiures  such  as  these  in  the 
House  of  Commons  know  firom  sad  experience  the  perils  of  ^  another 
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place,'  even  when  the  Bill  has  been  modified,  so  as  to  conciliate,  as 
tax  as  possible,  the  hostility  of  noUe  individuals,  one  or  two  of  whom, 
tiius  possess  a  practical  veto  upon  all  legislation,  except  first-class 
government  measures. 

Hence  occasional  outbursts  of  irritation  against  the  hereditary 
chamber  may  take  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  personal 
sympathy  between  members  of  the  two  Houses  is  so  general,  and  so 
strong,  that  no  serious  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House  is 
ever  likely  to  originate  in  the  Lower.    Hie  impxdse  to  Parliamentary 
reform  must  come  from  outside,  whether  Lords  or  Commons  are  con* 
cemed ;  and  if  the  nation  could  be  brought  to  understand  the  futility 
of  dealing  with  <Hie  House,  while  leaving  the  other  intact,  the  reform 
of  the  peerage  would  soon  become  a  question  of  practical  politics. 
The  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  frandiise,  with  a  com*^ 
plete  redistribution  of  seats,  must  shortly  occupy  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  the  next  Beform  Act  will  doubtless  produce  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  House  of  Commons,  intensifying  the  political 
antagonism,  and  diminishing  the  personal  sympathy  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses.    If  the  peerage  is  to  continue  as  a  political, 
not  merely  a  social,  institution  in  this  country,  it  must,  like  all  other 
political  institutions,  submit  to  modification.    Most  important  ques- 
tions affecting  the  ownership  of  land  must  ere  long  be  dealt  witli  by 
t^e  legislature,  and  upon  such  questions  an  hereditary  legislative 
body,  composed  almost  entirely  of  landowners,  may  find  itself  in  a 
difBcult  and  even  dangerous  portion,  considering  the  small  proportion 
of  landowners  among  the  people  of  this  country.    A  real  oollision  be« 
tween  the  representative  and  the  hereditary  assemblies  would  be  as  a 
collision  between  a  brazen  and  an  earthen  vessel,  but  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  representative  government  may  well  deprecate 
such  a  catastrophe.     One  lesson,  however,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
experience  of  AustraUa,  viz.,  that  the  introduotion  of  the  representa* 
tive  element  into  a  plutocratic  second  chamber  not  only  increases  the 
risk  of  collision  with  a  popular  chamber,  but  renders  a  collision  more 
serious  when  it  does  occur.    Members  of  an  elected  legislative  council, 
with  thousands  of  wealthy  constituents  at  their  back,  are  mpre  for^ 
xtiidable  Conservatives  than  the  British  peers,  who  can  never  feel  quite 
certain  that  they  represent  anybody  except  themselves. 

Nomination  by  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  for  life,  or 
for  a  fixed  period,  seems  to  be  the  best  method  hitherto  invented  for 
recruiting  a  senate,  which  shall  be  in  general  harmony  with  popular 
sentiments,  but  shall  be  superior  to  any  transitory  popular  impulse. 

Anyhow,  if  the  House  of  Peers  has  to  be  set  in  order,  lest  it  should 
render  itself  impossible  in  the  immediate  future,  the  experience  and 
example  of  our  own  colonies  and  <5f  foreign  nations,  as  to  a  second 
chamber,  cannot  be  without  significance  at  the  present  juncture. 

David  WBODBKBtHN. 
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GOSSIP  OF  AN  OLD  BOOKWORM. 

I  AOBKS  with  Charles  Lamb :  *  Everybody  should  have  a  hobby,*  even 
though,  like  Lamb's  friend  John  Tipp,  that  hobby  should  be  only  a  fiddlei 
John  Tipp  of  the  Old  South  Sea  House,  as  Elia  tells  us,  *  thought 
an  aoeonntant  the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the 
greatest  accountant  in  it.  And  John  was  not  without  his  hobby. 
The  fiddle  relieved  his  vacant  hours ' — as  it  has  done  those  of  wiser 
and  greater  men  than  John  Tipp.  I  could  point  ^t  this  moment! 
to  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  hard-worked  of  public  Servants 
who  fotmd  in  his  hobby,  a  fiddle,  *  refreshment  and  almost  rest' 
during  the  sixty  years  of  his  busy  and  most  useful  official  lifej 
and  now^  at  upwards  of  fourscore,  finds  in  it  a  pleasant  change 
fix)m  that  *arrear  of  reading'  which  in  his  well-earned  leisure  he 
TA  trying  to  reduce. 

More  fortunate  than  John  Tipp,  I  have  had  more  than  one  hobby. 
How  we  get  our  hobbies  is  matter  for  curious  speculation.  Some,  I 
suspect,  are  bom  with  us,  and  we  are  indoctrinated  with  others  from' 
accidental  circumstances,  while  my  chief  hobby  was,  I  think,  the 
result  of  that  beautiftd  system  of  compensation  on  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence of  which,  as  we  pass  through  life,  we  see  so  many  proofs. 

I  was  always  so  extremely  short-sighted  that  I  was  quite  unfitted 
to  take  part  in  the  majority  of  those  athletic  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
in  which  boys  delight.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  branch  of  them 
in  which  I  was  at  all  an  adept,  and  in  these  refined  days  I  almost 
Mush  to  refer  to  it :  I  was  said  to  handle  the  gloves  very  nicely. 

The  consequence  of  my  infirmity  was,  that  almost  as  soon  as  I 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  *  spelling '  public  I  became  one  of  the  reading 
public ;  and  on  our  holidays  at  school,  instead  of  investing  my  small 
weekly  allowance  at  the  *  tuck  shop,'  I  used  to  borrow  from  the  small 
cireulating  library  in  the  neighbourhood  materials  for  an  afternoon's 
reading.  I  suppose  I  began  with  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  the 
Scottiek  Chiefs,  &c. ;  but  before  I  left  school  in  1819  I  had  read  and 
re-read  all  Scott's  novels  that  had  then  appeared. 

When  I  left  school,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lord  Fam- 
borough,  received  an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service,  my  wise  and 
good  father,  disregarding  Shakespeare's  condemnation  of  *home-' 
keeping  youths,'  and  believing  that  for  a  youth  who  was  released 
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from  his  o£Sce  and  official  restraints  at  four  o'clock  there  was  no 
place  like  home  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  gave  up  to  me  the 
small  room  in  which  his,  if  limited,  still  well-selected  library  of  the 
best  English  writers  was  shelved,  and  made  it  mine,  the  room  of 
which  I  was  henceforth  to  be  lord  and  master,  with  full  liberty  to 
invite  to  me  there  and  at  all  times  such  friends  as  I  pleased.  I  can 
never  be  too  grateful  for  this  thoughtful  kindness.  Perhaps  my 
tendency  to  very  varied  if  not  omnivorous  reading  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  my  father,  who  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Iteview8i  had  a  complete  set  of  them ;  and 
these,  with  the  Literary  Gazette^  which  I  began  to  take  in  on  my 
own  account,  became  great  favourites  with  me. 

My  father  was  an  inveterate  walker,  and  yet  so  punctual  a  man  of 
business  that  I  do  not  believe  during  the  many  years  he  held  his  then 
office  he  was  ever  five  minutes  after  ten,  or  ever  missed  his  hour's 
walk  before  ten,  or  his  hour's  walk  after  four;  and  he  strongly 
enjoined  me  to  keep  up  my  health  by  regular  daily  pedestrian 
exercise. 

Hence  my  two  hobbies,  my  love  of  books,  my  love  of  walking, 
made  up  my  great  hobby,  which  I  venture  to  designate  bookatalUnffj 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  that  hobby  I  owe  not  only  much  enjoyment^ 
but  in  a  great  measure  the  rather  curious  collection  of  literary 
treasures  which  during  fifty  years  of  bookstalling  I  have  gathered 
round  me.  I  wonder  how  many  hundred  miles  I  walked  during  the 
fifty  years  from  1819  to  1869,  during  which  I  pursued,  with  greater 
or  less  activity^  my  gleanings  from  old  bookstalls. 

Fortunately  for  me  catalogues  are  now  showered  upon  us  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa ;  though  I  agree  with  a  late  dear 
friend  of  mine  who  was  the  exception  to  Chaucer's  dictum  that  the 
greatest  clerics  are  not  the  wisest  men,  and  was  at  once  the  greatest 
clerk  and  the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew,  and  who,  speaking  to  me  once 
on  the  formation  of  a  library,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  majority 
of  his  most  valuable  books  had  been  picked  by  him  from  the  shelves 
of  the  booksellers,  and  not  ordered  from  their  catalogues,  since  &oni 
a  catalogue  you  only  get  the  title  of  the  book,  often  very  imperfect 
and  deceptive,  while  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book  itself  for 
a  few  minutes  shows  its  scope  and  object  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to 
decide  how  far  it  is  worth  your  buying. 

After  all,  a  bookstall  is  only  an  open  shop  where  you  can, 
without  troubling  the  owner,  turn  over  such  volumes  as  may  strike 
your  fancy ;  and  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  books  are 
not  only  generally  priced,  but  the  outdoor  prices  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  pencilled  in  mysterious  symbols,  known 
only  to  the  bookseller,  on  the  shelves  of  his  shop.  It  is  matter  for 
curious  speculation  how  many  of  the  ^rarieaimi^  in  the  famous 
Boxburghe  Library,  which  sold  in  1812  for  upwards  of  22,000{.,  and 
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would  in  these  days  have  produced  three  times  that  amount,  had 
been  picked  up  by  the  noble  Duke  from  the  bookstalls  which  he 
delighted  to  visit.  For  he  did  visit  them,  and,  with  the  view  of  him- 
self bringing  home  any  rarities  he  might  pick  up,  he  had  the  hind 
pockets  of  his  overcoat  made  large  enough  to  contain  a  small  folio. 
This  I  state  on  the  authority  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  the  late 
Francis  Douce. 

A  great  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  had  been 
collected  by  the  same  means.  I  remember  meeting  him  many  years 
since,  very  far  east,  and  his  then  telling  me  that  he  had  been  looking 
over  the  bookstalls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gty  Boad  and 
Whitechapel. 

I  remember  the  great  historian  telling  me  the  curious  incident 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  some  French  Tn&moirea  of  which  he  had 
long  been  endeavouring  to  secure  a  copy  but  without  success.  He 
was  strolling  down  Holywell  Street  when  he  saw  in  a  bookseller's 
window  a  volume  of  Muggletonian  tracts.  Having  gone  in,  examined 
the  volume,  and  agreed  to  buy  it,  he  tendered  a  sovereign  in  payment. 
The  bookseller  had  not  change,  but  said,  if  he  (Mr.  Macaulay)  would 
joat  keep  an  eye  on  the  shop,  he  would  step  out  and  get  it.  I  remem- 
ber the  shop  well  and  the  civil  fellow  who  kept  it.  His  name,  I 
think,  was  Hearle,  and  he  had  some  relatives  of.  the  same  name  who 
had  shops.in  the  same  street.  This  shop  was  at  .the  west  end  of  the 
street  and  backed  on  to  Wych  Street ;  and  at  the  back  was  a  small 
recess,  lighted  by  a  few  panes  of  glass  generally  somewhat  obscured 
hj  the  dust  of  ages.  While  Macaulay  was  looking  round  the  shop  a 
ray  of  sunshine  fell  through  this  little  window  on  four  little  duodecimo 
volumes  bound  in  vellum.  He  pulled  out  one  of  them  to  see  what 
the  work  was,  and  great  was  his  surprise  and  delight  at  finding  these 
four  volumes  were  the  very  French  m&moirea  of  which  he  had  been 
in  search  for  many  years. 

Macaulay  spared  no  pains,  no  personal  exertion,  to  secure  a  book 
he  wanted.  I  remember  a  bookseller  who  resided  in  Great  Turnstile 
telling  me,  many  years  ago,  that  one  morning,  when  he  began  to  take 
down  his  shutters,  he  saw  a  stout-built  gentleman  stumping  up  and 
down  with  his  umbrella,  who,  as  soon  as  the  shop  was  £eurly  opened, 
walked  in  and  asked  for  a  book  which  was  in  the  catalogue  which  the 
bookseller  had  sent  out  the  day  before.  He  e;ventually  found  out  that 
the  purchaser  was  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Kensington,  thus  early,  in  order  to  secure  the  volume  in  question. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Holywell  Street,  and  tell  another 
story  about  Hearle's  shop  there,  outside  of  which  there  was  always  a 
goodly  array  of  books  of  all  kinds.  A  dear  and  accomplished  friend 
of  mine,  who  took  special  interest  in  the  political  history  of  the  closing 
half  of  the  last  century,  had  long  been  anxious  to  secure  a  copy  of  a 
certain  collection  of  political  tracts,  published  either  by  Ahnon  or 
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Debrett,  the  precise  title  of  ii^liich  I  do  nob  at'  this  minute  recolleot. 
There  'was  not  a  bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom  kaown  to  have  a 
large  stock  who  had  not  been  applied  to  fof  a  copy ;  and  a  literary 
friend  of  hiS)  who  was  travelling  in  the  United  States  (to  which  so 
.inany  books  of  this  charact^  are  cdnsigned),  was  commissioned  to 
secure  a  copy  at  any  price.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  anxious 
searcher  after  the  book  in  question  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  c6py  when,  stroUiiig  one  aftemcfon  through  Holywell  Street 
and  casting  his  eyes  on  the  volumes  ranged  outside  Hearle's  shop,  he 
was  stiutled  and  delighted  to  itoe  the  long-dought-fior  collection  of 
tracts.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  at  once  secured  the  precious 
volumes,  and,  although  not  provided  with  the  capacious  pockets  of 
Boxburghe's  Duke,  carried  them  away  with  him  in  triumph. 

It  was  perhaps  two  or  three  years  after  I  was  finit.  .attacked  with 
bibliomania,  and,  adopting  to  a  certain  extent  Chaucer's  opinion — 

That  out  of  olde  bookes  in  good  faithe 
CoxnetE  all  thiis  new  science  tHat  men  lere — 

had  begun  to  turn  my  long  walks  to  good  account  among  the  book- 
stalls, that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Leigh  £Dunt>  several  times 
at  dinner  at  the  house  of  >a  mutual  friend.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  with  which. I  listened  to  his  after-dinner  talk, .  especially  the 
first  time  I  met  him.  Of  course  he  monopolised  the  talk.  On  that 
occasion  his  discourse  was  nearly  akin  to  ilia's  quamt  and  charming 
essay  ^  On  Grace  before  Meat,'  and  he  discoursed  on  the  propriety  of '  a 
grace  before  Milton,  a  grace  before  Shakespeare,  and  a  devotional  ^cer- 
cise  proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  Faery  QiieenJ  But  I  remem- 
ber I  was  somewhat  startled  by  a  hint^as  to  <  grace,  not  only  before  such 
super-sensual  enjoyments  as  those  which  I  have  named,  but  before 
others  of  less  intellectual  character  and  more  allied  to  what  I  heard 
Grabbe  Bobinson  describe  as  ^  the  animality  of  our  nature.'  When  I 
read  lately  what  his  and  my  old  friend  Cowden  Clarke  said  of  his  con- 
versational powers,  I  felt  he  had  done  Leigh  Hunt  no  more  than 
justice.  ^  Melodious  in  tone,  alluring  in  accent,  eloquent  in  choice  of 
words,  Leigh  Hunt's  talk  was  as  delicious  to  listen  to  as  rarest 
music' 

I  remember  on  one  of  these  memorable  occasions  being  startled  by 
what  seemed  to  me  ^  a  parlous  heresy '  on  the  part  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
subject  of  his  after-dinner  oration  on  that  occasion  was  books,  and  old 
books  specially ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  varied  criticisms  and  opinions 
he  declared  ^  no  one  had  ever  found  anything  worth  having  in  the 
*^  sixpenny  box  "  at  a  bookstall.' 

When  he  had  wound  up,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation 
which  followed,  I  ventured  to  dissent  from  this  dogma ;  and  though  I 
am  bound,  in  justice  to  the  eloquent  poet,  to  say  he  did  not  snub  the 
short-sighted  nervous  stripling  who  had  ventured  to  differ  from  him^ 
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the  objection  urged  ag&inrt  his  heterodoxy  only  confirmed  him  in  ilv 
I  wafi  recently  r^ninded  of  this  inddent  by  coming  across  one  of  the 
very  books  which  I  had  so  picked  np  out  of  a  ^  sixpenny  box '  and 
had  quoted  in  soppcnrb  of  my  view — an  early  copy  of  Thomas  Bandolph^s 
Aristippiu,  or  the  Jovial  PhUoeopher. 

^Never  find  anything  at  a  bookstall  in  the  <^  sixpenny  box  "'I  A 
gteatex  mistake  was  never  made*  Some  years  ago  a  very  aUe  critie 
was  stopped  in  the  preparaticm  of  an  article  on  a  very  interesting 
faistorical  question  for  want  of  a  certain  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which) 
when  published  some  twenty  os  thirty  years  before,  had  exdti^  great 
attention.  All  the  booksellers  had  been  canvassed  without  success. 
At  last  he  advertised  for  it,  naming,  as  the  price  he  was  willing  to 
giTe,  about  as  many  shillings  as  it  was  worth  pence.  .He  had  a  copy 
witiiin  eigbt-and-forty  hours,  with  a  large  <  6dJ  pencilled  on  the  title- 
page,  showing  that  it  had  been  picked  out  of  one  of  these  despised 
receptacles  for  curiosities  of  literature. 

Not  find  anything  worth  having  in  the  <  sixpenny  box '  at  a  book* 
stall !     Psha  I    When  the  collected  edition  of  Defoe's  works  was  pub* 
liahed  some- thirty  years  ago,  it  was  determined  that  the  various  pieces 
inserted  in  it  should  be  reprinted  from  the  editions  of  them  super- 
intended by  Defoe  himself.     There  was  one  tract  which  the  editor 
had  Cedled  to  find  at  the  British  Museum  or  any  other  public  library, 
and  which  he  had  sought  for  in  vain  in  '  the  Bow '  or  any  bookseller's 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  West-end  mortals.    Somebody  suggested 
Uiat  he  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  and  per* 
haps  Brown  might  have  a  c<^y.    Old  Brown,  as  he  was  fiuniliarly 
called,  had  great  knowledge  of  books  and  book  rarities,  although  per- 
haps he  was  more  widely  known  for  the  extensive  stock  of  manuscript 
sermons  which  he  kept  indexed  according  to  texts,  and  whidi  he  was 
ready  to  lend  or  sell  as  his  customers  desired.     I  am  a&aid  to  say  how 
many  sermons  on  the  text  ^  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?'  he  is  reported  to  have  sold  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  is  said  he  might  have  dis- 
posed of  hundreds  more  if  he  had  had  them  in  stock.    But  to  go  back 
to  my  story.    The  editor  inquired  of  Brown  whether  he  had  a  copy 
of  Defoe's  tract.    *  No,'  said  Brown,  *I  have  not,  and  I  don't  know 
where  you  are  likely  to  find  one.    But  if  you  do  meet  with  one,  you 
will  have  to  pay  pretty  handsomely  for  it.'    ^  I  am  prepared  to  pay  a 
fidr  price  for  it,'  said  the  wotdd-be  customer,  and  left  the  shop.    Now 
Old  Brown  had  a  ^  sixpenny  box '  outside  the  door,  and  he  had  such  a 
keen  eye  to  business,  that  I  believe,  if  there  was  a  box  in  London  which 
would  bear  out  Leigh  Hunt's  statement,  it  was  that  box  in  Old  Street. 
Bat  as  the  customer  left  the  shop,  his  eye  fell  on  the  box,  turned  over 
the  rubbish  in  it,  and  at  last  selected  a  volume  which  be  found  there. 
'  m  pay  you  for  this  out  of  the  box  1 '     *  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Brown, 
taking  the  proffered  sixpence ;  ^  but,  by  the  bye,  what  is  it ? '     'It  is 
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a  tract  by  Defoe,'  wm  the  answer,  to  old  Brown's  chagrin.  For  it  was 
the  very  work  of  which  the  purchaser  was  in  search.  Who,  after 
this,  will  back  Leigh  Hunt's  unfounded  dogma  that  you  will  never 
find  anything  worth  having  in  a  sixpenny  box  at  a  bookstall  ? 

But  there  are  other  hiding-places  than  those  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  where  curious  out-of-the-way  books  may  be  found. 
At  small  brokers'  shops,  one  drawer  of  a  chest  is  frequently  left  open 
to  show  that  it  contains  books  for  sale.  I  have  before  me  at  this 
moment  a  curious  little  black-letter  16mo,  containing  early  English 
translations  of  Erasmus,  which  a  shilling  rescued  from  such  company 
as  it  was  then  in. 

As  the  accounts  of  these  curious  English  versions  in  Lowndes  are 
very  imperfect,  I  venture  to  give  a  short  notice  of  them.  They  are 
four  in  number,  the  first  and  fourth  being  unfortunately  imperfect. 

No.  1  is  the  first  part  of  the  Garden  of  Wisdom  selected  by  Bichard 
Tavemer.  It  wants  the  title  and  first  four  folios,  and  ends  on  verso 
of  folio  xlviii.  with  the  words  *  Here  endeth  the  fyrst  booke '  and 
*  These  bookes  are  to  be  sold  at  the  west  dore  of  Poules  by  Wyllyam 
Telotson.' 

No.  2  is  *  The  Second  Booke  of  the  Grarden  of  Wysedome,  wherein 
are  conteyned  wytty,  pleasaunt  and  nette  sayenges  of  renowned  person- 
ages, collected  by  Eycharde  Tauemer.  Anno  MDXXXIX.  Cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,'  and  ends  on  the  verso  of  folio  48 
^  Frynted  at  London  by  Bichard  Bankes.  Cum  privil^o  ad  impri- 
mendum solum.' 

No.  3  is  *  Flores  aliquot  Sententiarum  ex  variis  collecti  scriptoribus. 
The  Flowers  of  Sentces  [sio]  gathered  out  of  sundry  wiyters  by  Erasmus 
in  Latine  and  Englished  by  Bichard  Tauemer.  Huio  libello  non 
male  conveniunt  Mimi  illi  Publiani  nuper  ab  eodem  Bichardo  uersi. 
Londini  ex  sedibus  Bichardi  Tauemer,  anno  MDXL.,'  and  ends  on  verso 
of  B.  iii.,  *  Printed  inFlete  strete  very  diligently  under  the  correction 
of  the  selfe  Bichard  Tauemer  by  Bichard  Bankes.' 

No.  4,  the  last,  is  ^  Proverbes  and  Adagies  gathered  out  of  the 
Chiliades  of  Erasmus  by  Bicharde  Tauemer.  With  newe  additions 
as  well  of  Latyn  proverbes  as  of  Englysshe.  Edwardus  Whytchurche 
excudebat  anno  MDXLY.'  This  is  unfortunately  imperfect,  wanting 
all  after  folio  Ixx. 

A  quaint  writer  is  Master  Bichard  Tavemer,  and  his  Erasmus 
tracts  repay  the  attention  of  students  of  early  English. 

My  next  prize  from  a  similar  source  was  one  of  greater  curiosity 
and  value.  As  I  was  hurrying  to  my  office  one  morning  some  forty 
years  ago,  I  espied  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers  outside  a  broker's 
shop,  opposite  the  Boyal  Mews  in  Pimlico,  a  pile  of  books.  I  looked 
over  them,  but  there  was  only  one  which  interested  me— a  small  thin 
folio  which  on  opening  proved  to  be  an  early  Latin  manuscript.  The 
worthy  broker  said  it  was  *  very  old  and  very  curious,'  and  asked  a 
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laiger  snm  for  it  than  I  was  prepared  to  pay  without  a  fuller  exami- 
nation than  I  had  then  time  to  give  to  it.  So  I  left  it,  but  was 
vexed  with  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  day  that  I  had  done  so,  fearing 
it  might  have  been  sold  when  I  returned  homewards  in  the  afternoon. 
Fortunately  it  was  still  on  the  top  of  the  drawers  when  I  returned ; 
and  although  I  had  until  then  never  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  buying 
Qianuscripts,  the  result  of  my  further  examination  was  to  show  me 
that  the  broker  was  right,  and  that  the  manuscript  was  curious  as 
well  as  old,  and  I  risked  a  sovereign,  or  a  sovereign  and  a  half, 
which  was  the  price  asked  for  it,  and  secured  it,  as  it  contained  a 
collection  of  Latin  stories  witii  moraUsations ;  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
dosion  that  it  was  an  early  manuscript  of  the  world-renowned  Geata 
BomanoruTn.  But  my  learned  Mend  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  a  great 
authority  upon  all  such  matters,  who  saw  it  soon  after  I  had  bought 
it,  pronounced  the  manuscript  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  the  int^est  and  value  of  it,  for  it  was 
obviously  an  English  collection,  the  scene  of  many  of  the  tales  being 
laid  in  this  country.  At  his  suggestion  I  transcribed  a  number  of 
the  tales  and  sent  them  to  that  interesting  German  antiquarian 
journal,  edited  by  Moriz  Haupt  and  Heinrich  Hofifinan,  entitled 
AUdeutsche  Blatter  (Leipzig,  1836-40),  the  precursor  of  Wright  and 
Halliwell's  curious  collection,  the  MeUquice  Antiquce.  The  tales  so 
transcribed  will  be  found  at  pp.  74-82  of  the  second  volume.  My 
impression  is  that  when  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  which  it 
was  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  the  manu- 
script was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  Odo  de  Gerington.  But  on  this 
I  cannot,  after  so  many  years,  speak  with  certainty.  But  I  must  be 
pardoned  if  I  make  a  short  digression  before  I  tell  the  story  of  my 
third  prize  from  a  broker's  shop. 

In  the  year  1846  I  addressed  a  lettar  to  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  periodical  suggesting  an  article  which  I  thought  might  be 
suitable  to  it,  and  in  consequence  of  his  invitation  called  upon  him  at 
his  office  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  That  was  a  day  '  lapidi 
candidiore  notare.'  It  was  the  first  time  I  met  one  who  became  one 
of  my  most  dear  and  most  honoured  friends.  How  often  have  I 
regretted  that  I  had  not  known  him  before  I  At  that  interview  I 
was  charmed  and  struck  by  his  strong  common  sense  and  thorough 
right-mindedness ;  but  it  was  only  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  know 
him  intimately  that  I  became  aware  that,  great  as  were  the  good 
qualities  in  him  which  I  had  at  once  recognised,  tJxey  were  but  as  straw 
in  the  balance  as  compared  with  his  kindly  and  affectionate  nature. 
Advisedly  I  do  not  mention  his  name,  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of 
self-glor^eation.  Those  who  know  me,  and  who  knew  the  excellent 
man  to  whom  I  refer,  will  easily  recognise  him,  and  will  judge  the 
emotion  with  which,  after  our  friendship'  had  extended  over  some 
twenty  years,  I  read  these  touching  lines  from  his  excellent  son : 
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-^  My  dear  £9tther  loved  5Fon  too  well  for  me  to  let  you  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  he  ^ed  this  morning/  Peace  to  his  memotj.  It 
is  very  dear  to  me. 

At  this  our  first  interview  our  business  matter  was  soon  settled, 
;and  after  a  long  gossip  on  books  and  men  I  left  the  office  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  acquaintance  which  I  had  made. 

My  nest  interview  with  him  was  at  a  bookstall  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Drury  Lane,  ^diich,  after  a  long  and  pleasant  chat,  ended  with 
Ms  inviting  me  to  call  upon  him  and  renew  our  gossip  at  home,  an 
invitation  as  cordially  accepted  as  it  was  heartily  given.  As  I  soon 
found  my  old  friend,  for  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  my  senior,  inter- 
BSted  in  many  points  of  literary  histoiy,  on  which  I  was  curious  and 
he .  learned,  my  visits  became  very  firequent,  and  to  me  very  instruc- 
tive. Who  was  Jimius  ?  was  one  of  these,  and  I  shall  not  readily  for- 
fgek  the  pleasure  with  which  he  one  day  received  a  copy  of  an  early 
Wheble  edition  of  the  letters,  which  he  had  long  been  looking  for 
without  success,  and  which  I  had  a  day  or  two  before  picked  out  of  a 
^  sixpenny  box.' 

A  few  weekft  later  it  was  my  good  luck  to  pick  up  a  Junius  tract 
which  my  old  friend  had  not  got,  and  which  be  T^as  delighted  to 
6ee ;  but  before  I  left  him  he  said  to  me,  with  that  characteristic 
£»akness  which  was  one  of  his  charms :  *  I  can't  tell  you* the  plea- 
sure you  give  me  by  thinking  of  me  in  this  way,  and  how  pleased  I 
am  to  get  these  additions  to  my  collection.  But  you  can  double  my 
-obligation  to  you.'  I  stared,  and  he  explamed.  It  would  be  by  letting 
him  pay  for  whatever  I  did  so  pick  up  for  him.  I  saw  it  was  his 
widi,  so  consented  at  once  upon  condition  that  if  I  brought  him 
any  book  which  he  already  possessed  he  would  at  once  tell  me  so,  and 
I  would  keep  that  for  my  own  collection.  The  treaty  was  at  once 
ccmduded,  and  from  that  time  I  gave  him  the  choice  of  every  Junius 
book  I  got  hold  of. 

No,  not  every  one.  My  *  vellum  Junius,'  which  came  off  a  stall  in 
Maiden  Lane,  and  which  Joseph  Parkes  persuaded  himself  was  the 
veritable  vellum  copy  bound  for  Junius,  but  which  is  more  than 
doubtful.  I  must  some  day,  but  not  now,  tell  the  stoiy  of  Lord 
Brougham  showing  that  copy  to  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  of  ttie 
curious  conversation  that  followed. 

But  to  zetum  to  books  and  brokers.  One  summer's  evening, 
strdling  along  the  Blackfriarsfioad  after  a  fruitless  search  for  literary 
tieasures  in  the  New  Gut,  I  saw  a  few  books  at  a  Inroker's,  and  on 
tnrmng  them  over  I  found  a  quarto  volume  containing  five  tracts  con- 
nected with  the  diai^  made  by  Lord  Sandwich  against  Wilkes  of 
havix^  written  the  Eway  on  Womcmj  when  there  is,  I  fear,  little 
deubt  that  he  nmstthen  have  known,  as  we  all  know  now,  that  that 
infiunous  prodiwtion  was  written  by  Potter,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    0(  course  I  purchased  the  volume^  and  a  few  days  after 
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took  it  to  my  (dd  fiJeDd,wfaowasa  great  admirer  of  Jolm  Wilkes  and 
kneir  more  aboat  him,  his  real  ohacracter,  foibles,  weaknesses,  and 
strong  religions  feelings,  than  I  believe  at  that  time  did  any  half-^ 
doien  men  in  England  put  together. 

I  had  determined,  as  I  went  along,  that  on  this  occasion  I  wonld 
kave  the  pleamire  of  giving  Mm  a  book  whioh  wonld,  I  was  sure, 
ddight  him.  He  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  as  he  tamed 
orer  the  leaves  kept  asking  *  Where  did  you  pick  it  up?  What  did 
yoagiveforit?*  ^  You  shall  know  all  about  it  if  you  will  let  me  give 
it  to  you,'  was  my  answer.  He  consented,  and  I  don't  know  which  of 
the  two  was  the  more  pleased ;  and  when  I  told  him  ^ere  I  had 
finrnd  it  and  the  price— eighteenpence  I — he  very  irreverently  hinted 
tiiat  I  had  the  luck  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  well  as  my  own. 

But  I  was  not  always  blessed  with  that  ^joint-stock  luck' with 
which  I  was  credited.  More  than  once  have  I  been  interrupted  in 
the  oomrse  of  my  small  literary  efforts  by  my  inability  to  act  up  to 
the  wise  suggestion  of  one  of  great  experience  who  laid  it  down  as  a 
ruk  ^  not  to  take  anything  for  granted,'  in  consequence  of  flEdling  to 
get  sight  of  the  particular  book  which  would  have  settled  some  point 
liiflBQe,  mud  tbiB  not  always  a  rare  book.  For  [instance,  one  evening 
vanting  to  see  the  origimd  of  a  passage  translated  from  one  of  the 
OoUofuiea  of  Erasmus,  I  was  first  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  lay  my 
hands  on  my  own  eoj^,  and  secondly  still  more  annoyed  when,  as 
time  was  an  object,  I  started  off  at  once  to  Holywell  Street,  sore,  as  I 
thought,  to  find  one  at  Poole's,  or  if  he  should  fail,  which  is  rarely  the 
case,  at  one  of  his  neighbours' ;  but  neither  from  Poole  nor  any  of  his 
hrother  booksellers  there,  nor  Bumstead  nor  Baldock  in  Holbom,  nor 
anywhere,  oonld  I  get  a  copy  of  this  comparatively  common  book,  and 
I  returned  home  re  mfectA.  When  I  afterwards  came  across  my 
own  copy,  my  interest  in  the  point  had  vanished. 

in  my  early  days  of  book-hunting  there  was  no  book  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  at  prices  varying  from  one  shilling  to  half 
a  crown,  than  Theobald's  Shakespeare  Restored.  But  when,  interested 
in  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Theobald  and  the  merits  of  their 
raspective  editions  of  Shakeq>eare,  both  of  which  I  had,  I  wanted, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  to  get  a  copy  of 
Smkeapea^  Restored^  I  hunted  London  through,  I  might  almost 
mf9  in  vain ;  for  the  only  copy  I  found  was  in  the  possession  of  one 
who  asked  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  and  wanted  to 
make  a  fiEtvour  of  partii^  with  it  at  that  price.  I  declined  to  accept 
Us  fiivoDT,  and  have  now  a  nice  copy  at  a  tithe  of  what  he^asked  me. 

But  a  markfid  change  in  the  character  of  the  stock  of  every  book- 
seller has  taken  place  during,  the  last  half-century.    No  longer  does 

The  folio  Aldas  load  their  bending  Bhelyes, 

.Though  dapper  ElseriiSi  like  fairy  elTes, 

Show  their  light  fofrma  amidst  the  well-g^t  twelyes. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  day  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
quartos,  certainly  not  of  the  folios,  are  to  be  seen  on  their  shelves 
compared  with  what  there  were  formerly. 

The  explanation  given  to  me  by  many  dealers  in  old  books  some 
six  or  seven  years  since  when  I  was  looking  out  for  a  certain  folio, 
which  I  remember  as  by  no  means  a  rare  book,  was  that  these  large 
books  took  up  too  much  room  in  their  shops,  that  now  nobody  liked 
large  books,  especially  folios,  and  that  what  had  not  gone  to  America 
had  been  what  is  technically  called  *  wasted,'  Le.  sold  to  the  butter- 
shops.  The  folio  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  Nalson's  *  True 
Copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  Tryal 
of  King  Charles  I.  as  it  was  read  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and 
attested  undei*  the  hand  of  Phelps,  Clerk  to  that  infamous  Court.' 

Until  1872,  when  I  published  in  Notes  cmd  Queries  a  little  paper 
entitled  '  The  Death  Warrant  of  Charles  the  First :  Another  Historic 
Doubt,'  I  do  not  know  of  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
that  pionarch  who  was  aware  that  the  warrant  for  his  execution — a 
strip  of  parchment  meaisuring  some  eighteen  inches  wide  by  ten 
deep,  on  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  lines  of  writing  and  some 
threescore  seals  and  signatures — a  document  familiar  to  everybody 
from  the  numerous  facsimiles  which  have  been  made  of  it — a  document 
second  to  none  in  existence  in  interest  and  importance — brief  as  it  is, 
abounds  with  erasures,  some  of  them  in  passages  of  vital  importance. 

Having  repeatedly  seen  this  warrant,  I  had  long  been  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  I  cannot  now  say  positively  what  it  was  that  determined 
me  to  see  if  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  these 
erasures.  My  impression  is,  that,  while  pointing  them  out  to  some- 
body to  whom  I  was  showing  the  warrant,  the  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  seeiDg  how  short  the  document  was,  and 
looking  at  the  erasures,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind 
— which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  experienced  public  writer — 
that  it  would  have  taken  less  time  to  write  out  another  fair  copy  of  it 
than|.to  make  the  erasures  and  corrections  which  now  appear  upon  it. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  Nalson  was  the  great  authority  to  be  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  High  Court  of 
Justice ;  but  although  I  have  D'Israeli's  Commentaries  and  many  other 
works  connected  with  Charles  the  First,  I  had  not  Nalson.  Neither  had 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords  nor  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it  at  the 
Athenaeum.  No,  it  is  not  even  in  that  best  of  club  libraries.  Thence 
I  turned  to  Burlington  House — no  Nalson  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  I  next  tried  tiie  Royal  Institution,  of  which  I  am 
not  a  member,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Vincent,  the  careful  editor  of 
Haydn's  indispensable  IHctUmary  of  Dates^  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
running  my  eyes  over  the  pages  of  Nalson  in  that  library. 

Now  I  am  something  like  the  boy  who  could  only  read  out  of  his 
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own  book.  I  can  only  work  comfortably  in  my  own  room  and  with 
my  own  books  about,  and  what  I  had  seen  of  Nalson  showed  me 
pretty  clearly  that  if  I  were  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  inquiry  which 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  I  must  secure  a  copy  of  that  book.  What 
efforts  I  made  to  procure  one,  it  were  long  to  tell.  But,  alas !  all 
were  in  vain ;  and  probably  this  good  intention  would  have  been 
added  to  the  number  of  proverbial  paving-stones  which  I  have  laid 
down,  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  an  entire  stranger  to  me, 
who,  happening  to  hear  from  Salkeld,  the  worthy  and  intelligent 
bookseller  of  Orange  Street,  Golden  Square,  that  I  was  in  search  of  a 
copy  of  Nalson,  said  he  had  one,  wanting  the  portrait  and  plate  of  the 
trial,  which  was  at  "bmy  service.  That  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr. 
John  Soper  Streeter,  a  distinguished  medical  practitioner  of  Blooms- 
bury,  editor  of  the  Icones  Obstetricce  of  Moreau  and  other  valuable 
works;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  this  public  recognition  of  his 
thoughtful  kindness  comes  too  late.     He  died  in  1875. 

lliis  act  of  courtesy  is  only  one  of  many  similar  kindnesses  which 
I  have  from  time  to  time  received ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  what 
Chaucer  said  in  his  noble  description  of  the  Scholar  of  Ozenforde — 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme  and  gladly  teche — 
might  be  said,  with  a  slight  verbal  alteration,  of  all  true  lovers  of  books: 
'  Full  gladly  wotild  they  giye  and  gladly  take.' 

I  have  several  curious  old  German  books  given  me  some  half- 
century  since  by  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  revered  friends, 
Francis  Douce ;  and  my  collection  of  books  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Serres,  aoirdiaant  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  owes  much  of  its 
completeness  to  similar  acts  of  considerate  courtesy.  I  am  indebted 
for  more  than  one  of  these  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  William  Lee, 
the  author  of  the  interesting  Life  and  newly  discovered  Writings 
of  Daniel  Defoe.  My  kind  old  friend  so  long  the  distinguished 
bead  of  tiie  British  Museum,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  took  from  a 
volume  of  pamphlets  his  copy  of  the  Princess  Olivers  Proofs  of  her 
Legitimacy y  inscribed  on  the  title-page  in  her  handwriting  (I  copy 
Uteratim)  *  with  the  Princesses'  respects  for  your  acceptance,'  and 
on  the  last  page,  <  Princess  being  at  present  at  Crawford  Street  No.  7, 
may  be  seen  at  one  any  morning.'  I  am  indebted  for  several  others 
to  gentlemen  who  were  entire  strangers  to  me,  but  who  sympathised 
with  my  endeavours  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  fragment  of 
truth  in  the  claim  originated  by  Mrs.  Serres  and  afterwards  brought 
forward  by  Afrs.  Ryves. 

Oddly  enough,  I  first  took  up  that  inquiry,  which  has  resulted  in 
what  a  noble  and  learned  lord  has  goodnaturedly  characterised  as 
*  Serres  on  the  brain,'  in  consequence  of  the  gift  from  Lord  Brougham, 
when  at  a  visit  to  him  at  Brougham  in  1858,  of  Mrs.  Byves'  A'ppealfor 
SmjoUy^  and  was  encouraged  to  pursue  it  by  the  late  Ix>rd  Chief  Baron 
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Pollock  idling  me  how  much  he  envied  my  pointing  out  that  thi 
certificate  of  Mrs;  Serres'  birth,  whose  mother,  it  should  be  Tomem 
bered,  was  the  daughter  ofaFdlowof  Trinity  who  was  n6t;er  incurried 
by  a  Polish  princess  who  never  eodeted,  on  TiLeaday,  April  3,  1772 
must  deaily  be  a  forgexy,  inasmuch  as  the  3rd  of  April  1772  fell  on  i 
Friday  and  not  on  a  Tuesday.  The  mistake  of  the  writ^  was  no 
knowing  that  the  old  style,  under  which  the  12th  of  April  would  hay< 
been  on  Tuesday,  was  altered  in  1752. 

But  asking  forgiveness  for  this  digression,  and  going  back  toth< 
matter  of  books — tixough,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  scarcely  like  to  write  i 
— ^I  really  bdieve  it  is  almost  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
There  is  nothing  more  delightful^than  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  book 
loving  friend  a  volume  one  feds  sure  he  will  prize  and  enjoy. 

When  I  had  picked  up,  as  I  did  occasionally,  an  old  Caroliniai 
tract,  and  added  it  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  them  which  m] 
almost  brother  John  Bruce  had  gathered  together,  I  am  sure  his  satis 
fiEK^tion  could  not  ^ceed  mine ;  and  great  as  were  the  pleasure  and 
heartiness  with  whidi  my  frequent  correspondent  Professor  De  Morgai 
— ^whom  it  was  my  misfortune  never  to  have  known  personally— 
expressed  histhanks  for  two  or  three  eai^y  books  on  arithmetic  whicl 
I  had  ^discovered  in  some  sixpenny  boxes,  and  added  to  his  collection] 
I  am  sure  I  was  as  muck  pleased  as  he  was. . 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  real  source  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  a 
volume  which  has  any  special  interest  connected  with  it  is  in  proper 
keeping.  When,  on  the  evening  of  one  of  the  sai/rSea  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  I  had  rescued  from  a  miserable  lot 
of  dirty  old  books  in  a  back  slum  near  Clare  Market  a  copy  of  Sprat's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society  which  contained  immistakable  evidence 
that  it  had  once  belonged  to  Sir  Isaac  Jfewton,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  on  that  evening  I  should  place  that  copy  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  lord  who  then  held  the  office  which  Sir  Isaac  had  formerly 
occupied,  and  that  that  volume  should  find  a  home  in  the  Society's 
Ubraiy? 

Again,  what  more  natural  than,  that,  having,  as  the  result  of  an 
aftemoon^s  bookstaUing,  brought  home  a  copy  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Qwsen  Anne,  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just 
come  from  the  press^  I  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
whom  I  was  then  seeing^almost  daily  in  my  room  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  was  working  up  materials  for  his  History  of  England ;  and 
I  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  bringing  under  his  notice  the  jrecor^  of  the 
House,  which  had  not  then  been  calendiured.  About  that  time  I  should 
have  given  him  another  interesting  book,A  Dublin  edition  qf  a  certain 
well-known  English  classic  which  I  told  him  I  had  lately  secured  He 
thought  I  was  wrong  in  my. impression  about  it.  So  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  being  anxious  to  set  myself  right,  when  he  hieid  seen  all 
the  papers  he  was  then  prepared  to  go  through,  and  near  about  to 
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fcftre,  I  recalled  hid  attention  to  the  book.  The  reeult  was  that  he 
poured  ftrth  aa  oration  ddidons  to  listen  to,  full  of  distinct  proofs 

lliat  what's  impoanUe  can't  be, 
And  oefrer,  nerer  oomes  to  pass ; 

tiiat  no  sodi  book  containing  what  I  had  stated  it  ^d  contain  conld 
exist ;  and  when  he  had  brought  his  brilliant  discourse  to  an  end 
shook  hands  and  bade  me  <  good-bye,'  convinced,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  he  had  convince  me,  because,  in  the  &ceof  all  he 
had  said,  I  had  not  impudence  suflkient,  even  if  he  had  waited,  to 
pun  the  book  in  question  out  of  that  pocket  in  which  I  had  brought 
it  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  him.  I  would  have  given 
ainch  to  have  had  present  a  shorthand  writer  who  could  have  taken 
down  that  wonderful  specimen  of  Macaulay's  power  of  talk. 

I  never  heard  anything  at  all  to  be  compared  wit^  it  but  once. 
That  was  during  a  stroll  over  Weybridge  Ckmimon  with  that  warm- 
hearted friend  and  profound  sdiolar,  the  great  Saxonist  John  Mitchell 
KemUe ;  when  he  descanted  upon  his  great  theme,  the  Saxons  in 
fiigland,  the  nature  of  the  ^  mark,'  and  other  cognate  points,  with  such 
overpowering  eloquence  that  I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  from 
him  when  the  train  came  that  was  to  bring  me  back  to  London.  I 
remember  two  things  he  mentioned  on  that  day.  The  first  was 
that  he  never  wrote  down  a  single  line  of  any  paper  or  book — 
the  BcuDons  m  IhigUmd  for  instance— until  tibe  papeir  or  book 
UBS  arranged  and  composed  in  his  own  mind.  The  second,  that 
among  other  illustrations  of  ancient  tenures,  forest  rights,  &e.,  which 
he  had  pidcedup  at  Addlestone  (where  he  was  then  living,  and  to  which 
the  old  forest  of  Windsor  had  formerly  extended),  was  the  custom 
frf  deciding  hew  £Eur  the  rights  of  tiie  owner  of  land  extended  into  the 
teeam,  on  which  his  property  is  situated,  by  a  man  standing  on  the 
famk  with  Tone  foot  on  the  land  and  the  other  in  the  water  and 
ttrowing  a  tenpenny  hatchet  into  the  water ;  where  the  hatchet  fell 
ms  the  limit.  This  he  had  learned  from  an  old  man  bom  and  bred 
m  the  forest  who  remembered  having  once  seen  it  done. 

Sodi  of  my  readers  as  know  Jacob  Grinun's  DetUscheBechia'AUer- 
tirnnar  will  remember  Hbat  a  similar  practice  is  recorded  in  that  vast 
moonmentofl^^alarchssology.  I  often  wonder  that  no  young  barrister 
litahad  the  courage  to  trandate  this  work.  Probably  it  would  not  be 
nmunerative  in  the  shape  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  it 
eoold  not  fidl  to  give  him  a  high  position  in  his  profession ;  or  what 
vould  be  unquestionably  more  popular,  use  the  book  as  Miohelet  did 
in  his  Origmes  dv,  Droit  Frcmpais^  make  Grinun's  work  the  basis 
of  a  dear  ^nd  ix^eresting  history  of  the  antiquities  of  English  law. 

But  if  books  oocasionalty  ^dasppetix  like  certain,  classes  of  insects, 
Kke  them  also  they  as  suddenly  reappear,  of  winch  I  have  myself  ex- 
perienoed  several  curious  pcoofe.  Talking  of  books  and  insects,  I 
dunU  like  to  know  why  itis  that.somany  bookmen  and  antiquaries. 
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like  Douce  and  Albert  Way,  have  been  entomologists.  That  inquiry 
has  connected  with  it  a  good  story  about  Francis  Douce  and  Cobbett 
which  must  wait  some  more  fitting  time  to  tell. 

Beverting  to  the  curious  reappearance  of  books,  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which,  after  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  some  much- 
desired  volume,  no  sooner  is  one  copy  found  than  a  second  one  turns 
up,  I  had  a  curious  experience  with  respect  to  one  of  my  Junius 
volumes.  I  had  long  been  looking  out  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  *  The 
Vices,  a  Poem  in  Three  Cantos,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  pre- 
sumed handwriting  of  the  author  of  "  The  Letters  of  Junius,"  1828,' 
and  which  a  well-known  Junius  collector  liad  repeatedly  advertised 
for  without  success,  when,  taking  up  one  of  Wilson's  catalogues, 
always  worth  going  through,  I  saw  in  it,  to  my  great  delight.  The  Vices. 
But  my  delight  was  somewhat  diminished  when  I  recollected  I  had 
had  the  catalogue  some  days,  but  had  been  too  busy  to  read  it.  I 
started  off  at  once  to  Great  Bussell  Street  (it  was  before  he  removed 
to  King  William  Street),  but,  as  I  feared,  the  book  was  gone.  On 
asking  Wilson  who  was  the  lucky  purchaser,  he  named  a  nobleman 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Gonmions,  who,  he  said,  he  was  sure 
would  willingly  lend  it  to  me  for  a  few  days  if  I  asked  him.  As  I 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  known  to  the  fortunate  purchaser,  it 
was  not  till  I  had  received  reiterated  assurances  of  his  invariable  kind- 
ness in  such  matters  that  I  summoned  up  resolution  to  follow  this 
advice.  My  application  was  most  promptly  and  courteously  granted. 
I  at  once  went  through  the  book,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  by  Junius,  but  by  the  notorious  William  Combe,  the  author  of 
Doctor  Syntax,  of  that  precious  repository  of  Georgian  scandal  in 
nine  volumes,  the  Royal  Register^  the  Diaholiadj  &c.  The  book 
contains  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.,  with  a  fetcsimile  of  one  of 
Junius's  Letters ;  but  as  of  the  many  Junius  claimants  there  is  not  one 
whose  claim  is  not  based  on  identity  of  handwriting,  I  place  no  fiedth 
in  such  supposed  identity.  Of  course  I  returned  the  book  almost 
immediately,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  I  saw  in  a  catalogue 
from  some  bookseller  at  Islington  another  copy  marked  at  rather  a  high 
figure.  This  I  secured,  and  it  is  now  before  me,  and  I  see  by  a  memo- 
randum in  it  my  attention  was  first  called  to  The  Vices  by  Lord 
Brougham,  when  he  mentioned  to  me  the  ^Veirses  addressed  to  Betty 
Giles '  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  magnificent  volume 
on  the  HamdAvriting  of  Junius  by  M.  Chabot,  with  Prefoce  and 
Collateral  Evidence  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton,  of  which  I  have 
a  presentation  copy  from  the  editor,  to  whom  I  had  lent  for  this  book 
a  letter  from  Lord  Lyttelton  dated  <  Maestricht,  November  27, 1771,' 
which,  by  showing,  as  it  does,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  had  been  and  was 
then  travelling  on  the  Continent,  completely  negatives  his  claim  to  be 
the  writer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  which  were  at  that  very  time  pub- 
lishing in  the  Public  Advertiser.    That  letter  was  one  of  several 
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Ij  him  which  I  purchased  at  a  second-Iiand  book  and  print  shop  in 
the  fibckfiriars  Soad. 

fiut  a  second  instance  in  my  own  experience  of  this  turning  up, 
aboat  the  same  time,  of  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  book  which  had  been 
kog  and  anxiously  looked  for,  is  the  more  curious,  inasmuch  as  the 
TQlame  to  which  I  am  referring  is  of  greater  rarity  and  literary  impor- 
tance than  The  Vices.  I  refer  to  the  then  very  rare  and  most  inter- 
erting  collection  of  Neapolitan  fairy  tales,  <  H  Pentamerone  del  Cavalier 
Gio?an  Battista  Basile.* 

My  interest  in  the  Pentamerone  was  first  excited  by  the  refer- 
ences made  to  it  in  Edgar  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Austin's  admirable  selection 
from  it  in  their  Oerman  Popular  Stories  so  admirably  translated  by 
them  from  the  collection  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  and  so  wonderfully 
illustiated  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  of  which  my  copy — vce  mihi  ! — 
has  been  thumbed  away  by  two  generations  of  juvenile  readers : 
that  book  stimulating  the  curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  fiction,  and 
its  cognate  subject  nursery  literature,  which  had  been  awakened  in 
me  by  the  admirable  artides  so  entitled  in  the  Quarterly  from  the 
poi  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave ;  and  I  mastered  German  enough 
to  wade  through  the  three  little  Almain  quarto  volumes  of  the  origi- 
nal Kinder-  und  Haus-Md/rchen  published  at  Gottingen  in  1622. 
Ihste  I  learned  more  about  the  Pentamerone,  and  tried  hard  to 
secnre  a  copy  of  it,  but  waited  long  before  that  most  courteous  and 
dever  of  caterers  for  such  literary  wants  (of  whom  more  anon),  Tom 
Bodd,  got  me  that  which  I  now  pessess,  which  is  of  the  edition  printed 
tt  Naples  in  1674. 

But  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  before  I  got  this 
copy  of  Basile,  the  idea  which  I  had  entertained  of  mastering  the 
Neapolitan  dialect  and  translating  Basile's  stories  into  English  had 
passed  away,  and  I  had  other  work  in  hand  ;  and  I  only  secured  the 
book  in  case,  at  some  future  time,  I  might  take  up  again  the  idea  of 
preparing  an  English  version  of  it. 

Within  a  month  of  getting  this  copy  I  was  ofiered  another — and, 
itiangely  enough,  at  a  shop  also  in  Newport  Street,  and  within  fifty 
jaids  of  Tom  Bodd's.  I  of  course  secured  that,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  giving  it  to  Crofbon  Croker,  the  author  of  the  Fai/ry  Legends  and 
TriiUions  of  the  South  of  Ireland^  who,  like  myself,  had  long  been 
on  the  look-out  for  one. 

What  a  number  of  old  Mends  and  pleasant  associations  in  connec- 
tion with  them  will  the  sight  of  an  old  book  sometimes  recall  to  our 
minds !  I  have  already  mentioned  the  accomplished  authors  of  the  Lays 
of  the  Minnesvngers  and  of  Maistre  Wace  his  Chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
man  Conquest,  Edgar  Taylor  and  Grofton  Croker.  To  these  I  must 
add  the  name  of  Felix  Liebrecht,  the  learned  translator  and  annotator 
rfDunlop's  History  ofFictionj  a  book  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  publisher  or  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  Dunlop.     I  owe 
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my  knbwledge  of  this  aksoomplished  scholar  to  Sir  Geoi^ge  Lewis^  who, 
when  Liebrecht  visited  England  some  five-and-twenty  years  since,  did 
me  the  kindness  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  Strangely 
enough,  I  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  translated  the  Pentammyne 
into  German.  His  translation  in  two  volumes,  witii  a  inre&oe  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  was  published  at  Breslau  in  1846.  English  antiquaries  are 
indebted  to  him  also  for  a  work  of  special  interest  to  them,  but  which, 
I  have  reason  to  Uiink,  is  not  known  so  generally  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  allude  to  *  Des  Gervasius  von  Tilbury  Otia  Imperialia.  In  einer 
Auswahl  neu  herausgegeben  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet,  8vo, 
1856.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  and  the  fifty  or  sixty 
pages  of  the  original  text  of  Gervase  are  accompaniedjby  upwaids  of  two 
hundred  pages  of  most  valuable  notes.  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of 
numbering  among  my  friends  the  late  John  Edward  Taylor,  the  English 
translator  of  the  PeTdameranej  published  in  1848  with  illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank,  and  of  rendering  him  some  small  service  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  had  heard  me  say  that  my  firiend  and  near  connection, 
the  Rev.  James  Morton,  Vicar  of  Holbeach,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Anorea  Jtiwle  and  other  semi-Saxon  and  Early  English  poems,  had  a 
Neapolitan  glossary,  and  Taylor  asked  me  if  I  could  borrow  it  for 
him.  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  vicar,  and  the  answer  was  one  confirma- 
tory of  what  I  have  already  insisted  upon.  Mr.  Morton  presented  me 
with  Graliani's  Del  Dialetto  NapolUano  and  the  accompanying  two 
volumes  of  the  same  author's  Vocahol(vrio  NapolUcmo-Toecanoj  in 
order  that  I  ^  might  have  the  pleasure  of  lending  them '  to  John 
Edward  Taylor. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  valuable  recovery  of  a  book 
long  sought  for  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  whose  most  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  his  extraordinary  library  to  the  British  Museum 
entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  scholars.  I  mention  the  fact  on 
the  authority  of  my  late  honoured  friend  Mr.  Amyot,  the  secretary, 
friend,  and  biographer  of  Wyndham,  and  for  so  many  years  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  Director  of  the  Camden  Society. 
Among  the  choicest  books  in  his  library  Mr.  Grenville  possessed  one 
of  two  volmnes  of  an  excessively  rare  fifteener,  I  think,  the  Maza- 
rine Bible,  printed  on  vellum  and  magnificently  bound.  Of  course 
he  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  copy  of  the  missing  volume  also  on  vellum, 
but  he  hoped  almost  against  hope.  After  many  years,  however,  he  had 
the  unexpected  and  almost  unexampled  good  fortune  to  get  not  only  a 
copy  on  vellum,  but  the  identical  copy,  as  shown  by  the  binding,  which 
had  been  so  long  separated  from  the  one  in  Ms  possession.  Mr. 
Grenville,  when  showing  the  books  to  Mr.  Amyot  and  to  Samuel  Rogers, 
who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  told  the  history  of  his  good  for- 
time. 

Amyot  said  it  was  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  he  had  ever 
heard. 
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Bogers  did  not  quite  agree  to  this,  and  proceeded  to  mention  the 
following,  which  he  tiiought  still  more  remarkable. 

An  officer  who  was  ordered  to  India  went,  on  the  day  before  leav- 
ing England,  to  his  lawyer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  day  being 
vet,  he  took  a  hackney  coach,  and  when  he  got  out,  as  he  was  paying 
the  driver,  dropped  a  shilling.  He  looked  in  the  mud  and  slush  for 
it  in  vain,  and  so  did  the  coachman.  On  his  return  home  after  some 
years*  service  he  had  again  occasion  to  go  to  his  lawy^'s  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  When  leaving,  he  recollected  his  lost  shilling,  and  by  some 
unaccountable  impulse  began  to  look  for  it,  when,  strange  to  say, 
just  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  paid  the  coachman,  and  on  the  very 
edge  of  Uie  kerbstone,  he  found 

« The  shilling ! '  was  the  hasty  conclusion  of  my  excellent  friend. 

^  Not  exactly,'  said  Bogers,  ^  but  twelve-pennyworth  of  coppers 
wTa{qped  xxp  in  brown  paper  I ' 

Samuel  Bogers  is  said  to  have  been  great  at  what  Arbuthnot 
called  The  Art  of  aMmg  Bargains^  of  which  curious  tract,  with  its 
unquotable  and  Swiftian  leading  title  (for  which  the  curious  reader  is 
referred  to  Arbuthnot's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  156),  I  once  picked  up  an 
original  copy  which  I  presented  to  a  worthy  member  of  the  Stock 
Kxrfange  fdlly  capable  of  enjoying  the  humour  of  it.  But  probably 
the  reader  may  now  be  of  opinion*  that  ^  now  'tis  time  that  we  shake 
hands  and  part,'  at  least  for  the  present.     So  be  it  I 

William  J.  Thoms. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSIQUE  OF  OUR  CITY 
POPULATIONS. 

The  self-complacency  of  John  Boll  is  proverbial;  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  him  that  there  is  any  quality  in  which  he  is  inferior 
to  those  bom  on  other  soils  than  that  of  Britain,  and  if  there  is  one 
quality  more  than  another  upon  which  he  prides  himself,  it  is  his 
physical  superiority  to  the  men  of  other  nations.  Has  he  not  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  said,  given  proofs  of  such  superior  excellence, 
from  Cressy  and  Agincourt  to  Waterloo  and  Inkermann  ?  Did  not 
the  strong  right  arms  and  unerring  aim  of  British  bowmen  scatter 
the  chivalry  of  France  in  those  victories  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  ?  and  has  not  the  same  story  been  repeated  under  different 
forms  throughout  successive  ages  ?  Were  not  the  finest  cuirassiers 
of  France  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  superior  weight  and  strength  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Waterloo  ? 
and  is  it  not  acknowledged  that  at  Inkermann  our  little  handful  of 
men,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  must  have  been  swept  into  the  sea 
had  it  not  been  for  the  individual  dogged  courage  and  physical 
strength  of  the  British  soldiery,  who,  with  their  usual  obstinacy,  knew 
not  when  they  were  beaten,  and  snatched  a  victory,  when  by  all  the 
recognised  rules  of  war  they  ought  to  have  been  annihilated  ? 

National  pride  within  certain  limits  is  useful.  It  produces  self- 
confidence,  which  is  as  indispensable  to  a  nation  as  it  is  to  an  army. 
A  people  which  has  lost  faith  in  itself  is  doomed,  but  wise  men,  whilst 
fostering  a'healthy  national  self-respect,  will  see  that  it  is  founded  on 
solid  foundations ;  that  the  reputed  superiority  is  real ;  that  it  is  not 
a  dream  of  tiie  past,  nor  the  vain  imaginings  of  dwellers  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  It  is  well  that  all  matters  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
truth,  the  question  of  ^  physique '  not  less  than  others  of  apparently 
greater  importance,  but  indeed  this  is  a  question  not  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  average  breadth  of  chest  or  height  of 
Englishmen  varies  an  inch  or  so  one  way  or  the  other.  National 
physique  depends  upon  national  health,  and  health  is  as  necessary  to 
the  happiness  [and  prosperity  of  a  nation  as  it  is  to  an  individual. 
Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  may  be  said  of  the  aggregate  as  of  the 
unit. 
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Ifl  it  then  a  &ct  that  we  English  are  physically  stronger  than  our 
leigfaboars?  and  if  so,  are  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  mass  of  our 
poimlation  such  as  will  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  this  superiority  ? 

lojored  patriotism  will  assuredly  ask  whether  the  records  of 
athletic  sports  do  not  plainly  show  that  not  only  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
noe  pre-eminent  in  the  achievement  of  feats  of  agility  and  strength, 
bat  that  even  our  own  ancestors  were  unable  to  reach  the  pitch  of 
perfection  in  athletic  sports  which  has  been  since  attained  by  their 
I0D8.  It  will  be  asked  whether  it  was  not  left  to  the  men  and  even 
to  the  women  of  the  nincueenth  century,  and  mainly  to  those  of 
Eogliflh  raee,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  ice  and  snow,  crag  and 
]ffeeiiHce,  and  to  scale  those  virgin  mountain  heights  previously  un- 
tro&kn  by  the  foot  of  man.  We  shall  be  told  that  to  raise  such  a 
({oestion  when  a  Whymper  has  but  just  returned  from  his  victorious 
campaigns  amongst  the  giants  of  the  Andes,  a  man  to  whom  it  was 
but  an  ordinary  morning's  task  '  to  wipe  off,'  as  he  himself  most  un- 
rererentially  expresses  it,  some  mountain  Titan  which  never  before, 
ainoe  the  fotmdation  of  the  world,  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
iDpremacy  of  man ;  at  such  a  moment  of  all  others  to  come  forward 
and  express  a  doubt  on  the  physical  capabilities  of  Englishmen,  argues 
an  ignorance  of  facts  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  unpardonable.  The 
aaQor  might  with  justice  take  up  the  parable  and  point  to  the 
glorious  victories  of  British  pluck  and  endurance  in  the  icy  regions  of 
the  North,  where  cold,  darkness,  hunger,  and  disease  are  the  daily 
portions  of  those  adventurous  spirits  who,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  the 
British  flag  further  north  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  have  cheer- 
fiiUy  undergone  these  hardships,  and  consider  it  an  honour  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  partaking  in  them.  Are  these  men,  it  may 
be  argued,  in  any  way  inferior  to  their  predecessors  ?  Would  not 
Drake,  Anson,  or  Nelson  be  proud  to  command  such  men  ?  and  would 
^aej  not  consider  them  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  bravesea- 
dogs  who,  in  their  days,  caused  the  name  of  England  to  be  feared 
throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Nor  need  the  traveller  be 
alent.  The  names  of  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  Cameron,  Stuart, 
Warburton,  and  many  others  speak  to  the  enterprise  and  daring  of 
josa  of  Eng^*«^  blood.  They  have  performed  feats  of  endurance  imder 
tropical  skies  which  ofbtimes  have  proved  beyond  the  physical  powers 
of  their  native  followers,  men  bom  and  bred  in  the  countries  they 
traversed,  inured  to  their  climates,  and  who  had  never  been  exposed 
to  the  all^;ed  deleterious  influences  of  civilisation  and  of  city  life. 
All  this  is  indeed  true,  and  many  more  instances  of  strength  of  body 
and  of  undaunted  courage  may  be  brought  forward  to  controvert  any 
Qsh  theory  of  national  physical  deterioration.  Almost  all  Englishmen 
are  naturally  fond  of  country  pursuits  and  of  athletic  sports.  The 
mmiber  of  Uie  well-to-do  has  vastly  increased  since  the  commence^ 
meat  of  this  century ;  means  of  rapid  locomotion  permit  of  large 
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classes  living  in  the  country  which  fonnerly  were  forced  to  reside 
permanently  in  towns ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  athletic  pursuits 
engage  the  attention  of  a  much  larger  number  of  well-to-do  persons 
amongst  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes  than  used  formerly 
to  be  the  case.  Never  were  there  so  many  packs  of  hounds  and  so 
well  attended  as  there  are  at  present.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  railway  companies  find  it  worth  their  while  to  run,  for  the 
convenience  of  members  of  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes 
residing  in  our  largest  towns,  special  trains  during  the  himting  season, 
to  and  from  the  principal  meets  of  foxhounds.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  take  a  stroll  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  well-to-do  outskirts  of 
a  populous  town  without  seeing  a  game,  and  it  may  be  several  games, 
of  football  in  winter,  and  of  cricket  in  summer,  being  engaged  in  by 
a  large  number  of  young  men  who,  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  have 
been  occupied  in  business  pursuits.  Our  rivers  are  crowded  with 
craft  manned  by  the  young  men  of  our  commercial  classes^  During 
the  autumn  the  mountainous  parts  of  our  own  island  and  that  country 
which  is  called  *  the  playgroimd  of  Europe '  teem  with  visitors  whose 
means  would  fonnerly  not  have  permitted  them  to  enjoy  this  healthy 
exercise  and  relaxation  of  mind.  These  greater  facilities  for  getting 
into  the  country  have  certainly  improved  the  physique  of  our  better- 
class  townsmen.  The  effeminate  shop-clerk,  against  whom  Punch 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  used  never  to  be  weary  of  levelling 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule,  has  developed  into  the  stalwart  volunteer, 
the  oarsman,  or  the  bicyclist.  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances  to  prove  the  presence  amongst  us  of  large  numbers  endowed 
with  physical  powers,  and  inspired  by  a  lion-hearted  courage,  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  our  ancestors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  country  to  produce  as  fine  a  body  of  young  athletes  belonging  to 
the  well-to-do  classes  as  are  to  be  found  at  oin:  Public  Schools  and 
Universities.  Nay,  more ;  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of 
comfort  and  of  population,  the  England  of  to-day  could  probably, 
under  a  system  of  universal  military  conscription,  produce  a  greater 
number  of  fine  regiments  as  regards  height  and  breadth  of  chest  than 
the  England  of  1800.  But  does  this  admission,  or  do  all  these  in- 
stances of  a  high  standard  of  physical  strength  and  courage  amongst 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  prove  that  other  classes,  even  now 
the  most  numerous,  and  which  under  the  present  order  of  civilisation 
must  inevitably  increase,  and  that  at  no  slight  rate,  do  these  instances, 
I  say,  in  any  way  prove  that  these  less  favoinred  classes  are  even  now 
not  degenerating  in  health  and  strength  ?  As  cities  increase,  wiU 
not  the  physical  powers  of  their  inhabitants  assuredly  decrease,  unless 
steps  are  taken,  and  that  soon,  to  count>eract  the  evil  effects  of  the 
crowding  together  of  masses  of  human  beings  within  extremely 
limited  areas  ?  Is  it  not  a  &ct  that  the  population  of  these  islands 
is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  a  town  one,  crowded  together 
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without  lights  without  air,  without  the  means  of  obtaining  proper  ezer- 
cjw^  and  in  the  case  of  many  without  wholesome,  or  even  necessary 
food,  warmth,  and  clothing  ?  If  we  do  not  as  yet  discover  signs  of 
natioiial  deterioration  in  health,  may  it  not  be  because  the  average 
is  maintained  by  the  high  state  of  the  physical  condition  of  more 
favoured  portions  of  the  community  ?  Do  our  athletes,  our  sports- 
m^,  our  travellers,  our  mountaineers,  issue  from  the  crowded  lanes 
of  overgrown  cities  ?  Are  not  their  homes  to  be  found  rather 
amongst  the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth,  in  rural  manor-houses,  in 
i^iied  parsonages,  in  country  villas,  or  in  the  healthy  portions  of 
well-to-do  towns,  in  the  midst  of  comfort  and  of  plenty,  with  every 
means  of  exercising  the  healthy  bodies  which  they  have  inherited 
from  healthy  and  well-to-do  progenitors  ?  Are  not  our  navvies,  our 
merchant  seamen,  our  iron-workers^  our  game-keepers,  our  gillies,  and 
all  who  require  physical  strength  in  the  exercise  of  their  employment, 
obtained  as  a  rule  from  the  country  and  small  town  population  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  our  soldiers  are  recruited  in  towns.  Although  it  is 
tme  tiiat  the  mass  of  our  recruits  are  enlisted  in  towns,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  been  brought  up  in  them,  though  no  doubt 
many  and  perhaps  the  majority  are.  Many  a  country-bred  lad  walks 
into  tiie  neighbouring  large  town  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  number  of  town-bred  recruits  rejected  by  the 
inspecting  surgeon  for  physical  defects.  None  but  those  likely  to  de- 
velop under  the  influence  of  good  food  and  healthy  exercise  are 
accepted.  Even  these  we  do  not  see  in  the  ranks  until  they  have 
been  withdrawn  for  some  months  from  hurtful  influences,  and  have 
h&ea  carefully  trained  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  their  physical 
powers  under  conditions  of  life  most  favourable  to  their  development. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  by  the- 
above  considerations  ?  That  the  robust  and  athletic  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  well-fed,  the  well-clothed,  the  well-housed ;  that  good 
Ibod  and  clothing,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  are  necessary  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  hiunan  frame;  and  that  where  these  health- 
requirements  are  wanting,  physical  qualities  may  be  expected  to 
degenerate. 

The  police  records  attest  that  the  finest  men  physically  and 
intellectually  cotiie  as  a  rule  from  the  small  country  towns,  and  it  i& 
precisely  in  the  small  country  towns  that  life  amongst  the  lower 
dass  presents  its  easiest  aspect. 

Now  that  almost  all  who  have  any  pretension  to  the  name  of 
well-to-do  can  get  away,  for  at  all  events  some  short  p<nrtion  of  the 
year,  fin»n.the  smoky  and  grimy  city,  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  the 
health-requirements  of  those  left  behind,  and  they  the  least  influen- 
tial of  the  conminnity,  should  be  neglected.  Formerly  it  wasthe  interest 
rf  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  i)Oor  citizen  to  secure  open  spaces  and 
of  recreation,  but  if  even  the  superior  artisan  can  now  afford 
g2 
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to  live  away  in  a  healthy  suburb,  who  is  left  whose  interest  will 
induce  him  to  raise  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  poor  against  the  con- 
stant invasions  of  brick  and  mortar  ?  Let  the  r^er  walk  through  the 
wretched  streets  of  one  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  or  through 
those  of  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  London.  If  he  returns 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  investigations,  he  must  indeed  be 
gifted  with  a  very  sanguine  temperament.  Should  he  be  of  average 
height,  he  will  find  himself  a  head  taller  than  those  around 
him ;  he  will  see  on  all  sides  pale  faces,  stunted  figures,  debilitated 
forms,  narrow  chests,  and  all  the  outward  signs  of  a  low  vital  power. 
Surely  this  ought  not  to  be.  We  are  not  Turks,  to  cry  out  *  Kismet!' 
and  then  turn  on  the  other  side,  satisfied  that  what  is  is  good,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  exigencies  of  civilisation  and  the  limited 
size  of  our  island  home  require  that  millions  shall  pass  their  lives  under 
the  unnatural  conditions  consequent  on  city  life,  it  is  surely  incumbent 
on  the  nation  to  see  that  every  assistance  is  given  these  unfortunates 
to  enable  them  to  bring  up  their  children  in  as  high  a  degree  of 
health  as  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  lives  will  admit. 
Cities  must  exist,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  We  should  there- 
fore turn  our  attention  seriously  to  the  question  how  to  bring  health 
within  the  reach  of  our  poorer  city  populations.  Had  Victor  Hugo 
passed  his  life  within  reach  of  the  noxious  vapours  of  a  Widnes, 
in  the  heart  of  a  Newcastle,  on  the  banks  of  the  odoriferous  Clyde,  oi 
within  the .  purlieus  of  a  Whitechapel  court,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  on  a  certain  recent  occasion,  he  would  have  been  eloquent 
in  the  praise  of  cities,  and  have  styled  them  ^  divine.'  Places  which 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  small  hamlets  are  now  large 
manufacturing  towns,  teeming  with  people  huddled  together  under 
conditions  adverse  to  health  and  to  the  development  of  a  robust 
population.  What  similarity  to  their  present  appearance  did  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  present  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  ?  How  long  will  it  take  before  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages  with  which  Lancashire  is  studded 
shall  have  joined  one  another,  and  that  county  become  one  vast  hive 
of  human  industry  ?  When  will  the  modem  Babylon  cease  to  add 
town  to  town,  and  what  will  be  the  limit  of  its  extension  ?  Can  we 
look  with  complacency  on  the  fact  that  the  population  of  these  islands 
is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  a  town  one;  that  annually 
more  and  more  human  beings  are  engulfed  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
buildings,  and  become  absorbed  in  endless  streets  and  courts  and  alleys ; 
that  fresh  air  and  the  means  of  wholesome  exercise  are  daily  being 
withdrawn  from  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people ;  that  crowded 
streets  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings  produce  vitiated  air;  that  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  and  of  means  of  obtaining  healthy 
exercise  weakens  the  human  system ;  and  that  daily  and  hourly  a 
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lai^r  Dtunber  of  men  and  women,  conscious  of  impaired  vitality, 
resort  to  the  spendthrift  habit  of  drawing  upon  capital  to  replace 
income  by  permanently  injuring  their  constitutions  for  the  sake  of 
the  transitory  stimulus  which  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors.  Vain  are  the  efforts  of  temperance  societies  and 
refonners  as  long  as  they  leave  untouched  the  condition  of  things 
which  engenders  the  mad  craving  for  drink.  Are  men  and  women 
hrought  up  under  such  circumstances  likely  to  be  the  parents  of 
healthy  children  ?  Nature  is  stem — she  has  no  compassion — as  men 
sow,  in  like  manner  shall  they  reap.  Certain  well-known  laws  have 
been  laid  down  by  Providence  for  the  guidance  of  man,  and  if  he  in 
his  obstinate  blindness  deliberately  chooses  to  violate  them,  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.  Wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  warm 
clothing,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  are  necessary,  at  all  events  in  child- 
hood, to  the  healthy  development  of  the  human  frame.  How  many 
of  these  requisites  ordinarily  &11  to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  our  large  towns?  Let  those  who  go  in  and  out 
amongst  them  answer.  Ask  the  Board  School  teachers  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  London  whether  children  are  not  sometimes  sent  to 
school  without  having  tasted  food ;  whether  they  do  not  occasionally 
&11  off  the  benches  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion;  whether  the 
teachers,  from  motives  of  humanity  which  do  them  credit,  do  not 
often  supply  out  of  their  own  slender  resources  the  more  pressing 
necessities  of  these  wretched  starvelings.  Let  the  district  visitors 
answer  whether  the  children,  with  just  sufficient  clothing  on  their 
half-starved  frames  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  decency,  but  not  sufficient 
to  promote  warmth,  do  not  often  in  the  depth  of  winter  return  to 
hcnnes  where  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth.  Ask  the  medical  officer  what  is  the  sanitary 
eondition  of  these  houses,  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  these  diildren 
ever  to  breathe  air  which  is  not  more  or  less  contaminated.  Ask  the 
police  constable  how  £ur  off  is  the  nearest  public  park  or  open  space 
where  the  children  now  rolling  in  the  neighbouring  gutter  might  enjoy 
their  games  free  from  the  dirt  and  contamination  of  the  present 
scene  of  their  sports.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  he  would  stare  in 
astonishment  at  the  remark,  and  would  answer  that  such  a  paradise 
was  not  within  the  reach  of  such  as  these.  The  tmth  is  that  our 
eyes  are  blinded  to  the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding  by  reason  of  the 
continued  stream  of  fresh  blood  which  is  ever  flowing  from  the  more 
healthy  districts  into  our  towns,  thus  hindering  and  delaying  the 
natural  physical  decay  of  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  which  would  otherwise  be  more  rapid  and  consequently  more 
apparent.  If  we  could  establish  a  thoroughly  efficient  blockade  of 
our  large  cities,  and  allow  no  further  emigration  into  them  from  the 
country,  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  the  mortality  in  our  centres 
of  popuktion,  as  compared  with  that  in  healthier  districts,  would  be  so 
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marked,  and  the  physical  deterioration  in  our  city  populations  would 
become  so  apparent,  that  we  should  be  forced  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  prevent  their  utter  annihilation.     But  it  may  be  said,  This 
is  an  old  story,  and  may  have  been  true  before  public  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  back  slums  of  our  large 
cities,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
establishment  of  working  men's  dwellings  companies,  all  this  has  beeu 
altered,  and  the  working  classes  are  now  housed  as  well  as  their  in- 
comes will  permit.  Would  that  this  were  the  case !   Alas !  the  efforts  of 
these  companies,  great  as  they  have  been,  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  working  Mr.  (now  Sir 
JSichard)  Cross's  Act  have  sadly  limited  its  operation.    What  tiien  can 
Ae  done?    If  Acts  of  Parliament  and  companies  whose  capital  is 
..^oiuited  by  millions  avail  but  little,  what  hope  is  there  of  a  better 
iuture.     Probably  neither  private  efforts  nor  indeed  public  measures, 
unless  of  a  much  more  arbitrary  character  than  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  are  likely  to  be  adopted,  would  altogether  avert  the 
deleterious  influences  of  prolonged  existence  for  several  generations  in 
crowded  cities ;  but  surely  something  might  be  done,  if  not  for  the 
adults,  at  all  events  for  the  children  of  our  city  populations,  to 
jstrengthen  their  growing  frames,  and  thus  give  them  some  chance  of 
contending  with  success  against  the  hurtful  influences  which  surround 
them.    We  said  that  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  warm  clothing, 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  were  necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  hmnan  body  in  time  of  youth.    Is  it  quite  impossible  for  this  rich 
country  to  see  that  the  children  educated  at  its  Board  Schools  shall 
be  phrovided  at  all  events  with  some  of  these  requisites  ?    Amongst 
not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
-derived  from  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  there  are  two  not  to  be  over- 
looked :  firstly,  that  if  a  child  be  ill-clad  or  starved,  the  fact  must  in 
time  be  known  to  the  teachers,  and  through  them  to  the  outside 
world  ;  and,  secondly,  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day, 
that  child,  instead  of  shivering  in  a  cold  garret,  must  of  necessity  be 
seated  in  a  warm  room.     Here  we  have,  therefore,  warmth  provided 
by  the  School  Board,  not  a  bad  substitute  for  warm  clothing.    Would 
it  greatly  shock  the  nerves  of  our  political  economists  if  we  were  to 
suggest  that  the   School  Board,   having  provided  warmth  for  the 
children  attending  their  schools,  might  still  ftirther  benefit  them  by 
ftimishing  two  classes  of  dinners,  to  be  cooked,  if  possible,  by  the 
scholars  themselves — ^the  first  composed  of  the  cheapest  food  which 
could  be  provided,  such  dinners  to  be  supplied  gratis  to  the  most 
destitute  children  attending  the  school ;  the  second,  a  more  attractive 
and  substantial  meal,  to  be  sold  to  the  more  well-to-do  scholars,  and 
consumed  by  them  on  the  spot  ?    By  good  management  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  the  latter  class  of  dinners  pay  for  the  former ;  and 
if  the  dinners  were  well  cooked,  it  is  probable  that  the  parents  might 
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jBnd  it  worth  their  while  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  meals  which 
their  own  ohildren  had  cooked.  A  profit  might  thus  accrue  to  the 
school,  whilst  the  children  would  have  practical  experience  in  the 
daas  of  cookery  which  would  be  of  most  use  to  them  in  after  life. 
We  have  already  said  that  many  School  Board  teachers  are  in  the 
habit  of  providing  meals  for  the  more  destitute  scholars  at  their  own 
expeaise.  It  is  not  right  that  a  class  who  as  a  rule  are  not  too 
highly  paid,  or  over  favoured  by  fortune,  should  be  called  upon  either 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  harden  their  hearts,  if  they  can,  against  the 
sight  of  children  suffering  &om  the  effects  of  hunger,  or  else  to  draw 
upon  their  own  scanty  incomes  for  the  means  of  affording  them 
relief.  If  the  pill  above  suggested  should  be  too  large  a  one  for  the 
contracted  gullets  of  our  economists  (though  it  may,  en  pasaamif  be 
moitioned  that  dinners  at  nominal  prices  are  provided  for  the 
children  in  the  National  Schools  of  Germany),  philanthropists  might 
guidy  be  invited  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  one  not  unworthy  of 
their  consideration.  Money  might  be  worse  spent  than  in  providing 
cheap  dinners,  at  all  events  during  the  winter  months,  for  the  desti- 
tute children  attending  our  Board  Schools.  If  this  were  done,  not 
only  would  the  School  Board  officers  find  the  list  of  truant  children 
loudly  diminish,  and  the  school  gain  favour  with  the  most  obdurate 
of  parents,  but  we  should  be  sure  that  every  child  in  a  Board  School 
(which  ought  to  mean  every  child  in  a  large  city)  was  provided  with 
at  all  events  one  good  meal  a  day,  and  that  its  body  was  warmed  for 
a  certain  number  of  ^urs  during  the  twenty-four.  Now  as  to  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  the  other  requisites  for  health.  The  Bev.  S.  A. 
Bamett,  Vicar  of  Whitechapel,  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
boarding  out  d^iring  the  simimer  months  the  children  of  his  poorer 
parishioners  in  the  country  and  at  the  seaside.  The  Leicester  Charity 
Oiganisation  Society  has  also  been  instrumental  in  carrying  out  a  simi- 
lar scheme,  and  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  encouraged 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts,  has  referred  the 
question  of  boarding  out  to  a  special  committee,  which  has  reported 
£aLvourably  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  before 
long  some  general  organisation  will  be  established,  by  means  of  which 
city-bred  children,  whether  convalescent  or  not,  may  from  time  to 
time  be' enabled  to  breathe  true  country  air,  refresh  their  minds  and 
eyes  and  ears  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  country  Ufe,  and  lay  in  a 
stodL  of  health  against  the  hour  of  their  return  to  town.  Most  Board 
Schools  possess  a  small  yard  attached  to  the  school,  within  which  the 
children  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves,  and  sometimes  have  the 
opportunity  given  them  of  exercising  their  limbs  in  nmning  round  a 
'giant's  stride.'  This  is  good  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute  for  the  games  which  country  children  enjoy.  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  in  the  absence  of  a  park  or  open  space,  to  encour- 
age children  to  do  something  better  than  loiter  about,  or  bully  one 
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another,  or  '  talk  bad,'  as  it  is  called,  when  congregated  in  knots  ? 
Might  not  the  ^  giant's  stride  *  be  supplemented  by  a  couple  of  fives 
courts,  a  catVgallows,  or  a  circular  running  path  ?  Prizes  might  be 
given  to  successful  competitors  in  these  healthy  exercises  in  the  open 
air,  and  provision  might  be  made  for  proper  exercise  on  wet  days  by 
suspending  a  few  ropes,  rope-ladders,  and  a  trapeze  or  two  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  schoolroom.  These  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
drawn  up  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  pulley  during  the  lesson 
hours,  and  thus  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of  tuition.  The 
above  plan,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  gymnasium,  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out  in  a  school  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted.  In  Grermany  and  Switzerland  gymnastics  are  made  as 
much  a  part  of  the  system  of  education  as  reading  and  writing.  If 
Germans  and  Swiss,  who  mostly  live  in  country  districts  or  in  small 
towns,  where  ample  means  of  exercise  are  to  be  found,  consider  it 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  national  health  that  their  children 
should  be  taught  gymnastics,  surely  it  is  of  some  importance  that 
our  city-bred  English  children,  who  never  have  any  opportunity  of 
using  their  limbs,  should  be  supplied  with  these  artificial  means  of 
strengthening  their  bodies  and  of  fortifying  their  nerves.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  certain  knowledge  of  gymnastics  should  not  be 
required  of  every  School  Board  master,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
superintend  these  exercises  during  the  hours  which  are  now  nominally 
given  up  to  play,  but  which  are  really  often  passed  in  a  manner 
neither  conducive  to  morality  nor  to  health.  The  teachers,  who 
perhaps  sufier  from  want  of  exercise  more  than  the  scholars,  would 
welcome  the  establishment  of  good  gymnasia  and  fives  courts,  and 
would  find  themselves  clearer  in  head  and  brighter  in  mind  after  an 
hour's  bout  at  the  one  or  the  other,  whilst  their  scholars  might  possibly 
perceive  in  them  a  greater  equanimity  of  temperl  Each  School 
Board  district  in  London  is  provided  with  a  spacious  room,  now 
used  for  meetings  of  managers,  and  for  other  similar  purposes 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  schools.  These  might  with  very 
Bmsll  expense  be  easily  fitted  up  as  gymnasia,  without  in  the  least 
interfering  with  the  objects  for  which  they  were  built,  and  here 
might  be  held  advanced  classes  in  gymnastics  under  properly  qualified 
instructors.  In  addition  to  these  classes,  is  there  any  reason  why 
these  rooms  should  not  be  thrown  open,  under  proper  supervision, 
on  week-day  evenings,  subject  to  a  small  annual  payment  or  entrance 
fee,  to  former  Board  School  scholars,  or,  indeed,  to  any  young  lads 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty,  who  chose  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  healthy  exercise,  rather  than  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
gin  palace,  the  music  hall,  or  the  cheap  gaff?  Prison  statistics 
inform  us  that  men  rarely  take  to  a  life  of  crime  after  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  criminal  classes  are  as  a  rule  recruited 
from  young  men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  who  not 
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in&eqtieiitly  are  induced  to  desert  honest  industry,  and  to  enter  upon 
a  life  of  crime,  by  associating  of  an  evening  with  bad  characters  in 
low  places  of  resort.  A  young  man  after  hard  work  or  close  con- 
finement all  day  must  have  society  and  recreation  of  some  sort. 
Where  at  present  can  he  find  this  out  of  the  gin  palace  or  music 
hall  ?  English  towns,  as  compared  with  continental  ones,  are  lament- 
ably deficient  in  places  where  of  an  evening  a  joung  man  can  find 
innocent  and  wholesome  recreation.  Surely  the  establishment  of 
gymnasia  for  the  use  of  the  youth  of  our  towns  would  not  be  foreign 
to  the  educational  purposes  for  which  School  Boards  exist.  Physical 
and  intellectural  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  London 
Sdiool  Board  has  so  far  acknowledged  this  principle,  as  to  allow 
prizes  to  be  given  to  their  scholars  for  swimming  and  drilling,  and 
have  encouraged  them  to  become  proficients  in  both  exercises.  If 
gymnasia  were  fitted  up,  and  occasionally  thrown  open,  as  suggested 
above,  and  made  attractive  to  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
DO  doubt  these  establishments  would  shortly  become  a  source  of 
income  to  the  Board. 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  have  been  fulfilled  if  it  induces  some 
Sdiool  Board  authorities  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  question 
of  improving  and  of  promoting  the  physique  of  the  city-bred  children 
ttrigned  to  their  care.  The  ideas  thrown  out  do  not  profess  to  meet 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of  the  health  of  our  city  populations. 
The  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  has  but  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
subject;  that  a  radical  reform  can  never  be  effected  until  much  bolder 
and  more  important  measures  than  he  has  proposed,  or  would  venture 
to  suggest,  have  approved  themselves  to  our  parliamentary  and 
municipal  authorities.  He  has  therefore  confined  himself  to  consider- 
ing the  best  means  of  improving  the  health  of  our  city  children, 
leaving  to  abler  hands  the  wider  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
adults*  If  some  improvement,  even  though  slight,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  health  of  the  rising  generation  in  cities 
by  the  adoption  of  the  above  suggestions,  surely  it  would  be  worth  an 
effort  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  practice.  Solus  populi 
mpremaestUx. 

Bbabazok. 
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M.  REN  AN  AND  MIRACLES. 

Ztv  TTOTtp,  oKXa  (TV  pvo-ai  wr*  rjepos  vlas  ^hx^iSiP, 
'£y  dc  ^oct  tail  SKio-aoPf  tmi  vv  rot  c(^adey  ouroDf. 

Wheiheb  or  no  the  civilised  world  be  in  its  aotusd  practice  mani- 
festing an  increased  regard  for  morals  and  religion,  there  seems  at 
least  to  be  no  doubt  that  those  subjects  occupy  now  a  larger  space  in 
its  thoughts  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  Beformation.  Discus- 
sions  of  this  kind  pervade  all  schools  of  opinion,  and  Ctoethe  himself 
coidd  scarce^  in  our  days  maintain  his  antique  impassiveness  amid 
the'  problems  of  man's  life  and  destiny.  To  students  of  the  historical 
sciences  these  questions  are  necessarily  of  the  first  importance.  A 
language  and  a  religion  are  the  legacies  of  every  race,  and  these  two 
things  are  for  the  most  part  indistinguishably  fused  togeth^  into  a 
single  record  of  the  minds  of  far-off  men.  In  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  less  markedly  in  France  and  England,  the  current  .of  research 
has  for  some  time  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  history  of  re* 
ligions.  And  no  book  of  this  kind  has  attained  a  flreatec  fisune,  as 
none  has  dealt  with  a  theme  more  important,  than  M*  Benan's 
Origimes  du  Chviatianiame,  rK)w  on  the  eve  of  being  concluded  by 
the  volume  entitled  Ma/i^oAwUe^  after  occupying  twenty  years  of  its 
author's  labours. 

Detailed  critiqism  on  a  learned  work  of  this  magnitude  would  be 
hardly  in  place  in  a  review  which  addresses  itself  to  the  general 
public.  It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate  some  general  points  of  view, 
often  overlooked  amid  the  desultory  and  acrimonious  coomient  to 
which  a  work  of  such  scope  and  novelty,  on  themes  of  such  close  con- 
cern to  all,  is  not  unnaturally  exposed. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  M.  Kenan's  great  work 
almost  exactly  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  two  most  considerable 
histories  of  ancient  times  to  which  modem  erudition  has  given  birth. 
Between  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  Mommsen  ends, 
and  the  reign  of  Commodus,  where  Gibbon  begins,  the  main  event  in 
the  world's  history  is  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  of  this,  with  much 
reference  to  contemporary  occurrences,  M.  Benan  treats. 
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Better  examples  than  these  three  writers  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
of  the  various  tempers  of  mind  in  which  the  historian  may  approach 
the  fisusts  and  personages  with  which  he  has  to  deal : — examples  of 
philosophic  indifference,  of  strong  and  clear  convictions,  of  many^ 
sided  sympathy.  Gibbon's  method  lays  him  least  open  to  criticism, 
but  it  is  suit^  only  for  a  Byzantine  abasement  of  human  things. 
Many  tracts  in  his  thousand  years  of  history  still  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  made  to  suit  him ;  but  wherever  extraordinary  characters  or 
impulses  of  strong  life  and  passion  daim  a  place  on  his  canvas,  we 
fiael  that  all  his  learning  does  not  save  him  firom  being  superficial. 
Mommsen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  fiur  the  most  effective  as  a  teacher. 
A  third,  if  one  may  so  say,  in  the  intellectual  triumvirate,  with  Bis^ 
maick  and  von  Moltke,  he  hurls  upon  his  readers  a  greater  mass  of 
knowledge  with  a  greater  momentum  than  any  of  his  rivals.  Yet 
through  the  garb  of  the  historian  is  sometimes  visible  the  pamphlet- 
eer ;  and  the  uniinpassioned  Gibbon  would  scarcely  have  repudiated 
Benan's  Jesus  so  decisively  as  Mommsen's  Caasar.  The  chameleon 
sympathies  of  M.  Senan,  his  criiicsl  finesse,  his  ready  emotion,  again 
have  both  advantages  and  dangers  of  their  own.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  enaUe  him  to  see  more  of  truth  than  ordinary  men ;  for  insight 
requires  imagination,  and  the  data  of  history  cannot  always,  like  the 
data  of  physical  science,  be  best  investigated  in  a  <  diy  light.'  Bather 
may  we  say — ^if  it  be  allowed  to  specialise  the  met£^horw-that  they 
often  need  to  fall  upon  some  mind  which,  like  a  fluorescent  liquid, 
can  give  luminosity  to  rays  which  were  dark  before,  and  extend  by 
its  own  intimate  structure  the  many-tinted  spectrum  of  the  past.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  attempts  to  descend  so  deeply  into  the  springs 
of  human  thought  and  feeling  cannot  but  unconsciously  lay  open  also 
the  limitations  of  his  own  being.  Gibbon  may  dismiss  all  events 
alike  with  majestic  indifference  or  a  contented  sneer.  The  definite 
and  straightforward  judgments  of  Mommsen  give  little  grasp  on  their 
author's  idiosyncrasy.  But  M.  Benan,-— explaining  his  characters 
firom  within,  indicating  their  subtler  interrelations  and  intimate  de- 
sires, attempts  much  that  is  usually  left  to  the  poet  or  dramatist ; 
and,  like  the  poet  or  dramatist,  whatever  else  he  is  depicting  depicts 
himself.  And  thus  it  is  that  one  defect  in  him, — ^a  defect,  it  is  fidr 
to  say,  in  which  he  does  not  stand  alone  among  his  countrymen, — has 
appeared  so  conspicuously,  and  has  been  so  readily  seized  on  by  oppo- 
nents, that  it  has  come  to  colour  the  popular  conception  of  him  to  a 
quite  unjust  extent.  This  is  his  want, — one  cannot  exactly  say  of 
dignity,  for  the  master  of  a  style  so  flexible  and  so  urbane  cannot  but 
be  dignified  whenever  he  pleases, — but  of  the  quality  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  oigravitas,  the  temper  of  mind  which  looks 
at  great  matters  with  a  stem  simplicity,  and  which,  in  describing 
them,  disdains  to  introduce  any  intermixture  of  less  noble  emotion. 
Such,  at  least,  has  undoubtedly  been  our  English  verdict.    Yet  it  is 
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80  hard  to  say  in  what  manner  a  history  which  many  centuries  have 
held  for  sacred  is  to  be  retold  in  the  language  of  historical  science, 
that  it  is  only  just  to  inquire  whether  others  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  in  what  points  precisely  M.  Benan's  deficiency  lies. 

We  may  admit  then— -it  is  impossible  to  deny  it — that  a  great 
part  of  the  so-called  orthodox  scheme  of  Bible  interpretation  is  a  tra- 
dition of  the  least  trustworthy  kind, — a  tradition  of  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations,  which  have  come  down  to  us  firom  an  uncritical 
and  unscrupulous  age.  We  may  admit  that  the  G-erman  school  of 
theology, — more  persuasively  represented  by  M.  Benan  than  by  any 
one  among  their  own  number, — have  performed  a  task  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  have  left  Biblical  exegesis  no  longer  one  of  the  opprobria 
of  historical  science.  But  along  with  these  large  admissions  large 
reservations  also  must  be  made.  The  student,  whatever  his  specula- 
tive opinions,  who  is  really  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  will  assuredly  deny, — will  be  tempted  to  deny  even  with  a 
touch  of  indignant  scorn, — that  this  recent  school  of  criticism  has 
reproduced  that  essential  spirit  with  anything  like  the  potency  and 
profundity  which  may  often  be  found  in  the  comments  of  an  equivo- 
cating Father  or  an  ill-educated  Saint.  Around  the  productions  of 
Leyden  or  Tubingen  there  hangs  the  rawness  of  a  revolutionary 
scheme  of  things ;  one  feels  at  every  turn  that  to  treat  these  matters 
aright  there  needs  not  only  patience,  accuracy,  ingenuity,  which  these 
men  give  us,  but  depth  of  feeling  and  width  of  experience,  which  they 
have  not  got  to  give.  We  are  impressed,  for  instance,  by  Strauss' 
air  of  laborious  thoroughness  as  he  explains  away  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  Christian  story  with  an  arid  logic  which  its  very 
aridity  seems  to  make  more  convincing.  But  our  regard  for  his 
opinion  drops  rather  suddenly  when,  as  at  the  close  of  his  Old  and 
New  Faith,  he  takes  a  constructive,  an  edifying  tone.  One  feels, 
at  least,  that  it  takes  a  very  thorough-going  Grermanism  to  enable 
him  to  indicate  Q-oethe's  Elective  Affinities,  or  the  libretto  of  the 
Magic  Flute,  ^  which  no  less  a  man  than  Hegel  has  long  ago 
demonstrated  to  be  a  very  good  text,'  ^  as  a  substantial  consolaticm 
to  which  mankind,  disabused  of  ancient  errors,  will  always  be 
enabled  to  ding. 

'  IL^^X"^^  ^^  ^^  Kvayias  ZvfiirXTyddaff — 

Would  that  the  band  of  adventurous  critics  had  never  sailed  between 
the  clashing  rocks  of  Tradition  and  Authority  in  quest  of  truth,  if  the 
golden  treasure  is  to  be  set  forth  for  worship  by  hands  like  these  I 

In  F.  C.  Baur,  again,  the  combination  of  sagacity  and  naiveU  is 
German  in  a  more  agreeable  way.  Much  of  his  work  commands  our 
adhesion,  all  of  it  deserves  our  respect.    Never  was  there  a  more 

>  The  Old  Faith  and  the  Xew,  p.  418,  English  iranalatiom 
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ingenious  Professor.  But  his  ouUook  on  life  has  not  enabled  him  to 
imagine  any  early  Christian  writer  less  ingenious  or  professorial  than 
himself.  To  keep  well-informed  of  each  other  s  £Etyourite  doctrines, 
and  then  promptly  to  issue  Tendenz-SchrifteUy  or  academical  pro- 
grammes, designed,  beneath  an  appearance  of  amity,  to  put  those 
doctrines  down — such,  it  seems,  was  the  leading  preoccupation  of 
these  holy  men.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  subtlety  did  they  push,  in 
Baor's  view,  their  danming  insinuations,  that  surely  the  worst  &te 
which  pseudo-Paul  could  have  wished  for  pseudo-Peter,  or  pseudo- 
Peter  for  pseudo-Paul,  would  have  been  that  he  8hould*be  called  on 
to  explain  his  own  sous-entendua  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tubingen 
school. 

M.  Kenan's  danger  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
narrowness  or  pedantry.  And  indeed  French  tact,  French  elegance, 
French  propriety  of  thought  and  expression,  are  so  often  and  so  justly 
proposed  as  models  to  our  English  bluffness  and  crudity,  that  there 
seems  some  presumption  in  taking  to  task  for  &ults  of  taste  the 
greatest  living  master  of  French  prose.  Yet  it  is  surely  no  insular 
coldness  that  makes  us  shrink,  for  instance,  from  the  phrase '  rovlant 
^extaaes  en  eactaaesj  as  descriptive  of  the  ideally  religious  man,  or 
dislike  the  constant  repetition  of  such  words  as  ravisaant  and 
dUicieux  in  connection  with  the  person  and  teachings  of  Christ. 

A  few  excisions  would  remove  this  sentimental  taint,  which,  in- 
deed, seldom  appears  except  in  the  Vie  de  JSeus^  as  an  element  in 
the  quasi-poetical  tone  in  which  that  volume  is  written ;  a  tone  which, 
to  English  taste  at  least,  is  on  M.  Renan's  lips  entirely  mistaken  and 
disadvantageous — a  gratuitous  divergence  into  a  realm  which  is  beyond 
his  mastery. 

Another  element  in  M.  Renan^s  ^personal  equation'  may  be 
noticed  as  sometimes  modifying  his  historical  views.  I  mean  his 
exclusively  contemplative  life,  and  the  mood  of  gentle  irony  which 
such  a  life  has  begotten.  In  dealing  with  almost  all  subjects  this 
disengagement  of  temper  is  an  immixed  advantage.  When  the  theme 
is  one  of  the  heroes  of  philosophy — a  Marcus  Aurelius  or  a  Spinoza 
— ^the  reader  reaps  the  full  benefit  of  this  similarity  between  author 
and  subject ;  their  kinship  in  wise  elevation  and  disenchanted  calm. 
But  M.  Renan's  £&vourite  subjects  are  chosen  from  a  race  of  men  of 
nature,  as  he  has  himself  remarked,  as  different  as  possible  from  his 
own.  It  is  the  founders  of  religions  whose  career  he  loves  to  trace ; 
and  it  is  always  perceptible  how  &r  his  spontaneous  sympathy  carries 
him  with  them,  and  where  his  admiration  for  them  becomes  almost 
pity  in  that  they  had  .so  little  conception  of  the  relativity  of  truth, 
the  limitations  of  virtue,  the  vanity  of  all  things  beneath  the  sun. 
The  Book  of  Job  is  the  theme  of  the  finest  of  his  Old  Testament  ex- 
positions ;  the  mournful  Preacher  is  in  his  eyes  *  the  most  inspired  of 
the  sacred  writers.'  .... 
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In  a  well-known  passage  he  has  given  a  half-humorous  expression 
to  the  kind  of  provocation  excited  in  his  mind  by  St.  Paul's  confident 
self-assurance  and  dominating  force  of  faith : 

Gertes,  une  mort  obscure  pour  le  fougueux  apdtre  a  quelque  chose  qui  nous  sourit* 
Nous  aimerions  k  rever  Paul  sceptique,  naufrag^^  abandonn^,  trahi  par  les  siens, 
seul,  atteint  du  d^senchantement  de  la  yieillesse  ;  il  nous  plairait  que  les  ^c^lles 
hd  fussent  tomb^es  une  seconde  fois  des  jeux,  et  notre  incredulity  douce  aurait  sa 
petite  revanche  si  le  plus  dogmatique  dea  honunes  dtait  mort  triate,  d^sesp^r^ 
(disons  mieux,  tranquille),  sur  quelque  rivage  ou  quelque  route  de  I'Espagne,  en 
disant  lui  au88i> '  Ergo  eiravi! ' 

It  would,  however,  be  grossly  unfair  to  speak  as  if  M.  Kenan's 
peculiar  temperament— emotional  at  once  and  philosophic — were 
productive,  in  his  historical  pictures,  only  of  distortion  and  melodrama. 
So  &r  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  his 
history  where  there  may  not  be  found  some  touch  of  feeling  which 
has  real  beauty,  some  connection  of  deep  significance  between  early 
Christian  &ith  and  practice  and  the  meditations  of  other  times  and 
men.  In  his  account  of  the  resurrection,  for  instance,  amidst  much 
which  may  well  seem  to  us  merely  futile,  he  has  brought  out,  as  few 
before  him  had  ever  done,  what  is  in  one  sense  the  profoundest  lesson 
which  the  life  of  Jesus  has  to  teach.  He  has  described,  that  is  to  say, 
the  absorbing  power  with  which  one  high  affection  may  possess  the 
soul ;  and  most  of  all  where  wrongs  nobly  borne  have  added  to  rever- 
ence a  solemn  compassion,  and  given  its  last  intensity  to  love.  The 
object  of  that  affection  fades  from  our  bodily  sight,  but  stands  forth 
more  plainly  revealed  in  its  essential  beauty ;  succeeding  life  is  guided 
and  glorified  by  the  transcendent  memory,  and  love  is  transfigured 
into  worship  in  the  deep  of  the  heart.  M.  Benan  has  had  the  skill  to 
make  us  feel  how  glorious  a  lot  was  theirs,  who  through  all  perils 
carried  in  their  bosoms  this  ineffaceable  joy ;  how  true  were  the  words 
which  said  that '  kings  have  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see, 
and  have  not  seen  them.' 

Again,  a  kindred  spirit  of  unworldliness  has  enabled  M.  Renan  to 
interpret  with  wise  conviction  the  Beatitude  of  the  Poor.  He  has 
dwelt  on  the  tie  which  unites  all  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  subserve  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men,  and  who  turn  with  indifference  or  distaste 
from  the  rewards  which  the  world  bestows  on  its  material  benefactors. 
Speaking  of  the  sect  of  those  who  took  this  evangelic  poverty  in  its 
strictest  sense,  he  says : 

Ken  que  vite  d^passd  et  oubli^,  r^ionisme  laissa  dans  toute  rhistoire  des  insti- 
tulions  chr^tiennee  un  levain  qui  ne  se  perdit  pas.  .  •  •  Le  grand  mouvement 
ombrien  du  XIII*  si^e,  qui  est,  entre  tons  les  easids  de  fondation  religieuse^  celoi 
qui  ressemblait  le  plus  au  mouvement  galil^n,  se  fit  tout  entier  au  nom  de  la 
pauvret^.  Francois  d'Asase,  lliomme  du  monde  qui,  par  son  exquise  bont^,  ea 
communion  d^cate,  fine  et  tendre  avec  la  vie  universelle,  a  le  plus  ressembl^  ^ 
J^sus,  fiit  un  pauvre.  •  •  •  Lliumanit^,  pour  porter  son  fardeau,  a  besoin  de  eroire 
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^'«I]e  n'flrt  pas  oompldteiiient  pay^  par  son  salaireb    Le  plus  grand  serrice  qu'on 
p&issB  Ini  rendze  ^et  de  loi  r^p^ter  soui^nt  qu'elle  ne  vlt  pas^ulement  de  pain. 

And  again : 

La  noblesse  et  le  1)onheiir  de  la  pauTret^, — c'^tait  peut-etre  la  plus  grande 
jfyit6  du  christiaQisme,  celle  par  laquelle  il  a  r^ussi  et  par  laqueUe  il  se  surrivra. 
En  im  sens,  tous,  tant  que  nous  sommes,  sayants,  artistes,  pr^tres,  ouyriers  des 
OBiines  d^ont^resB^y  nous  avons  encore  le  droit  de  nous  appeler  des  ^ionim. 
L'ami  dn  Trai,  dn  lieau  et  du  Men  n'admet  jamais  qull  touohe  une  retribution. 
Les  choees  de  Tame  n*ont  pas  de  prix ;  au  savant  qui  T^claire,  au  prdtre  qui  la 
mortlise,  au  poete  et  k  Tartiste  qui  la  cbarment,  rhumanitd  ne  donnera  jamais 
q[iiHme  aumdne,  totalement  dispioportionn^e  avec  ce  qu'elle  re9oit. 

It  is  thus  indeed.  The  evangelic  poverty  is  not  so  much  a  deli- 
berate as  an  unconscious  abstinence  from  that  which  most  men  desire ; 
or  if  oonscious,  then  conscious  not  with  self-applauding  effort,  but 
with  the  glad  indifference  of  one  who  has  his  treasure  otherwhere. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  to  show  that  in  M.  Benan's 
case^  88  in  all  others,  the  law  prevails  that  to  eyes  which  read  aright 
the  book  reveals  the  author,  so  that  the  recounters  of  a  history  which 
holds  a  place  for  all  of  greatness  and  goodness  to  which  man's  soul 
can  reach  may  give,  indeed,  artistic  expression,  it  may  be,  to  much 
which  is  beyond  their  ken,  but  convincing  reality  to  such  things  only 
as  they  themselves  have  known. 

A  more  perplexing  topic  remains  behind,  a  topic  which  it  is  diffi- 
emit  to  discuss  briefly,  but  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  in 
any  serious  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  M.  Benan's  work :  I 
mean  his  treatment  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  G-ospel  history. 
I  must  b^in  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  maintained 
ttiat  he  is  ever  consciously  unfair.  He  is  not  animated,  as  so  many 
free-thinkers  have  been,  by  a  spirit  of  malignity  against  the  Christian 
fiuth.  On  the  contrary,  his  expressed  sympathies  are  always  with 
that  frdth  ;  and  those  who  cannot  understand  so  vigorous  a  criticism 
eondncted  in  so  mild  a  spirit  are  apt  to  think  him  hypocritically  en- 
tiiusiastic  and  offensively  patronising.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole 
gist  of  his  controversy  is  included  in  a  single  frank  assumption.  He 
b^;ins  his  history  by  avowedly  excluding  all  that  is  mwaculous  or 
miqpemcUural  from  the  domain  of  the  scientific  historian.  When  a 
stofy  is  told,  he  says,  which  includes  such  elements  as  these,  we  simply 
know  that  it  is  told  incorrectly.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  give 
a  jdaudble  account  of  our  own  of  the  events  in  question.  But  if  we 
cannot  explain  the  miraculous  story  we  may  simply  let  it  alone,  and 
feel  certain  that  there  is  some  explanation  to  it  which  it  is  now  im- 
poasible  to  recover. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  wholesale  assumption  of  thid  kind  relieves  the 
sceptical  historian  from  much  polemic  in  detail.  He  takes,  once  for 
an,  the  fiill  advantage  which  the  present  commanding  attitude  of 
Science  gives  him,  and  he  is  not  obliged,  as  Voltaire  or  G-ibbon  was 
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obliged,  to  meet  each  miracle  separately  with  argament  or  sarcasm. 
He  is  not  therefore  tempted,  as  they  were  tempted,  to  TninitniigA  the 
importance  of  his  theme,  or  to  emphasize  its  less  dignified  aspects. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  disposed  to  bring  out  all  its  meaning,  and 
to  show,  if  he  can,  that  the  story  possesses  a  truer  grandeur  and  in^- 
pressiveness  when  narrated  in  the  scientific  rather  than  in  the  theolo- 
gical temper. 

To  this  line  of  argument  we  shall  best  reply,  not  by  controverting^ 
his  treatment  of  individual  points,  but  by  some  such  careful  definition 
of  the  disputed  field  as  may  (if  this  be  possible)  reduce  the  conflict 
between  science  and  orthodoxy  from  the  shape  which  it  too  often  as- 
Rimies  of  a  sheer  and  barren  contradiction  to  some  form  in  which  an 
ultimate  reconcilement  maybe  at  least  conceivable.  lat  us  attempt, 
therefore,  to  give  the  view  of  each  party  in  its  most  moderate  and 
non-polemical  form.  And  first  let  us  reject  all  queatioinrbegging 
terms — all  phrases  such  as  *  violation  of  the  order  of  Nature,'  or  *  direct 
interposition  of  the  Deity,'  which  are  not  mere  descriptions  of  recorded 
facts,  but  descriptions  coloured,  the  first  by  anti-theological,  the 
second  by  theological  feeling.  Phrases  such  as  these  have  often  been 
felt  as  repugnant  both  by  the  deeply  religious  and  by  the  -calmly 
scientific  mind.  ^  God,'  says  St.  Augustine  in  a  well-known  passage,^ 
^  does  nothing  against  Nature.  When  we  say  that  He  does  so  we 
mean  that  he  does  something  against  Nature  as  we  know  it — in  its 
familiar  and  ordinary  way — but  against  the  highest  laws  of  Nature 
He  no  more  acts  than  He  acts  against  Himself.' 

Following  this  weighty  hint,  let  us  altogether  dispense  with 
unproved  assumptions  and  merely  polemical  antitheses.  Let  us  not 
oppose  law  and  mvrade^  for  whatever  abnormal  phenomena  may 
have  occurred  must  (as  we  shall  all  now  feel  with  S.  Augustine) 
have  occurred  consistently  with  eternal  law.  Let  us  not  oppose  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  for  *God  does  nothing  against 
Nature,'  and  all  that  these  two  terms  can  mean  is  <  what  we  expect 
to  see  in  nature,'  and  ^  what  we  do  not  expect  to  see.' 

Avoiding,  then,  these  verbal  fallacies,  let  us  consider  with  what 
various  prepossessions  the  study  of  the  Gospel  records  is  usually 
approached.  On  each  side  of  the  controversy  we  find  a  reasonable 
prepossession  pushed  too  often  to  an  imreasonable  extreme.  The 
Christian  begins  by  saying :  ^  Many  facts  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
beneficent  Buler  of  the  Universe.  If  there  be  such  a  Euler,  it  is 
probable  that^he  would  wish  to  make  some  revelation  of  himself;  and 
such  a  revelation  would  probably  be  accompanied  with  unusual 
phenomena.'  This  may  weU  be  thought  reasonable ;  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  go  on  to  affirm  :  ^  This  revelation  is  in  fact  contained 

'  C(mtra  Fanstum,  xxvi.  3.  On  this  passage  see  (for  instance)  Archbishop  Trench 
in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  On  the  Mitaele$,  as  an  example  of  modem  orthodoxv 
enforcing  8t.  Augustine's  view. 
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solelj  in  a  certain  set  of  men,  called  the  CSiurch,  or  a  certain  set  of 
books,  called  the  Bible;  these  teach  absolute  truth,  and  all  aoi- 
dkant  revelations  elsewhere  are  absolutely  untrustworthy.'  There  is 
no  basis  admissible  by  historical  science  on  which  such  assertions  as 
these  can  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  savant  b^;ins  by  saying :  <  Unusual  events, 
all^fed  to  have  happened  in  uncritical  times,  and  not  observed 
to  recur  in  critical  and  scientific  times,  are  imworthy  of  credence.' 
This  may  well  be  thought  reasonable ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
go  on  to  affirm :  ^  Allied  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  repeated  at 
pleasure,  nor  explained  by  the  known  laws  of  nature,  must  be 
referred  to  illusion  or  imposture.'  There  is  no  scientific  basis  on 
which  such  an  assertion  as  this  can  rest.  For  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  is  in  its  infancy;  many  observed  phenomena 
are  admittedly  as  yet  inexplicable,  and  among  explicable  pheno- 
mena there  are  a  countless  number  which  we  cannot  repeat  at 
wilL 

Dismissing,  then,  the  extravagances  of  either  side,  our  position 
seems  to  be  this.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  life 
and  work  as  Christ's  upon  earth  was  accompanied  by  some  abnormal 
phenomena.  But  the  age  in  which  these  occurred,  if  they  did  occur, 
was  so  uncritical,  and  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  are  so  sur- 
prising, that  we  are  bound  to  suspend  our  acceptance  of  the  wonders 
until  some  confirmatory  evidence  can  be  adduced  firom  later  times  as 
to  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences.  And  we  find  that  substan- 
tially this  is  the  position  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Churches, 
which  corroborate  evangelical  by  ecclesiastical  miracles,  alleged  by 
Rome  especially  to  have  continued  in  unbroken  series  down  to  the 
present  day.  Protestants,  disgusted  by  the  firaud  and  folly  which 
they  discern  in  connection  with  some  of  these  ecclesiastical  miracles, 
reject  them  in  toto,  but  since  the  evidence  for  some  among  them  is, 
according  to  ordinary  historical  canons,  much  stronger  than  for  some 
of  the  evangelical  ones,  the  Protestant  position  is  maintained  with 
difficulty  against  Catholic  assaults. 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  classes  all  such  abnormal  events, 
whether  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  ^^Acta  Sanctorum,'  or  else- 
where, in  the  same  category  of  error.  She  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  to  credit  them  diminishes  with  the  spread  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  she  shows  a  marked  reluctance  to  enter  on  their  discussion 
in  detaiL  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  reluctance  is  natural,  and  up  to 
a  certain  point  salutary,  but  also  that  there  are  transient  circum- 
stances in  the  position  of  science,  which  dispose  her  at  present  to  push 
to  an  unphilosophical  extent  her  aversion  to  such  forms  of  inquiry. 
Her  reluctance  is  natural :  for  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  of 
a  baffling  and  distasteful  kind.  The  observer,  like  Franklin  waiting 
for  his  thunderstorms,  must  catch  his  abnormal  phenomena  when  and 
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where  he  can.  Like  an  ethnologist  classifying  savage  religions  on 
the  strength  of  the  reports  of  traders  or  of  missionaries,  he  must  often 
depend  on  the  accounts  of  witnesses  who  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
observe,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  precisely  the  wrong 
way.  Like  the  registrar  of  hysterical  cases,  he  will  have  to  extract 
his  history  of  symptoms  from  persons  whose  whole  energies  are 
devoted  to  deceiving  him.  He  will  be  tempted  to  pronounce  Simon 
Magus  the  only  wonder-worker  who  has  left  successors,  and  to  retire 
in  disgust  from  the  task  of  discriminating  the  shades  of  fraud  and 
systematising  the  stages  of  folly. 

These  causes  of  scientific  repulsion,  moreover,  are  reinforced  (as 
above  intimated)  by  another  which  belongs  to  a  less  philosophical 
side  of  the  savanfa  nature.  Science,  like  all  strong  forces  which 
have  been  too  long  repressed  and  are  now  asserting  themselves  in 
triumph,  must  necessarily  be  at  first  intolerant  of  the  power  which 
persecuted  her.  In  the  disdainful  dismissal  of  all  such  evidence  in 
favour  (for  instance)  of  apparitions  after  death  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  hang  together  in  some  sense  with  the  Gospel  narrative, 
there  is  more  to  be  seen  than  a  mere  cool  scientific  scepticism.  There 
is  a  requital  of  decaying  tyranny  with  strengthening  scorn ;  there  is  a 
tacit  rejoinder  to  the  sentence  on  Galileo. 

But  from  whatever  source  it  has  arisen,  this  reluctance  of  science 
to  examine  into  these  alleged  abnormalities  has  probably  been  thus 
fiax  of  advantage  to  mankind.  It  was  primarily  essential  that  the 
idea  of  unvarying  law  should  get  possession  of  men's  minds ;  that 
Malebranche's  doctrine,  *Dieu  n'agit  pas  par  des  volont^s  particu- 
li^res,'  should  descend  from  the  lecture-room  into  the  street.  And  in 
order  to  establish  or  to  popularise  a  great  generalisation  it  may  be 
desirable  to  keep  out  of  sight  for  a  time  some  few  apparent  exceptions, 
which  will  be  better  dealt  with  when  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject shall  have  become  familiar  and  easy  to  handle. 

It  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  this  is  now  the  case  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  fixity  of  natural  laws.  That  this  doctrine  has  fairly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind  is  proved — and  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
is  proved — by  the  rapid  decline  in  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of 
such  phenomena  as  have  been  popularly  held  to  be  violations  of  law, 
to  be  miradea.  In  times  when  miracles  were  thought  to  be  probable 
things,  abnormalities  were  readily  credited,  and  set  down  as  mira- 
culous. But  now  that  miracles  are  looked  on  as  impossible  things, 
abnormalities^  if  they  occur,  will  find  no  disposition  in  the  popular 
mind  to  accept  them  in  spite  of  their  abnormality.  The  report  of 
them  will  die  away  in  its  battle  with  the  resisting  medium, — the 
belief  that  Nature  is  uniform,  and  that  her  laws  are  mostly  known. 

^  Phenomena  of  this  kind,'  it  is  sometimes  said,  ^  need  not  now 
be  disproved,  for  they  are  disbelieved  without  formal  disproof.' 
Precisely  so ;  they  are  disbelieved  because  they  are  traditionally  sup- 
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posed  to  be  violatioiiB  of  natural  law,  and  we  know  now  that  nakual 
laws  are  never  violated.  But  this  argument  has  a  flaw  in  it.  For 
until  such  phenomena  are  not  only  disbelieved,  but  weighed  and 
gifted,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  in  truth  violations  of  natural 
law  or  not. 

Moreover,  as  soon  as  these  abnormalities  are  conceived  as  possibly 
reducible  to  law,  it  is  seen  how  unphilosophical  it  is  to  mass  them  all 
together.  When  they  were  looked  upon  as  violations  of  law,  there 
was  certainly  a  kind  of  absurdity  in  claiming  ^  moderation '  for  the 
Gospel  miracles.  But  if  the  Gospels  be  taken  as  a  humanly  inaccu- 
rate record  of  unusual  but  strictly  natural  phenomena,  it  i&  but 
reasonable  to  sift  these  phenomena  among  themselves.  All  the 
causes  alleged  as  working  for  the  distortion  of  the  history  may  in 
&ct  have  worked,  and  may  have  had  their  share  in  shaping  the 
account ;  and  yet  there  may  be  a  residuum  highly  important  both  to 
science  and  to  religion.  Historical  criticism  shows  us  that  some  of 
these  phenomena  are  supported  by  better  evidence  than  others. 
Scientific  criticism  tells  us  that  some  of  them  come  nearer  than 
others  to  known  analogy.  The  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  them, 
then,  will  be — not  to  ignore  all  of  them  equally — but  to  begin  with 
those  which  are  most  strongly  affirmed,  and  for  whose  subsequent 
repetition  there  is  also  most  evidence,  and  to  examine  in  detail  what 
that  evidence  is  worth.  For  instance:  none  of  these  wonders  are 
more  strongly  affirmed  than  that  Christ  healed  the  sick  with  his 
touch,  and  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  death.  Can  it  be  said,  or 
rather,  would  it  be  said,  if  no  professional  pedantry  intervened,  that 
the  action  of  one  human  organism  on  another  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood? that  the  phenomena  called  hypnotism  or  mesmerism  have  been 
ez^ained  ?  that  the  physiological  doctrine  as  regards  what  is  styled 
the  influence  of  mind  on  body  is  settled  or  complete  ?  Can  it  be 
said,  or  rather  would  it  be  said,  if  no  polemical  passion  were  in- 
volved, that  the  widely-spread  accounts  of  apparitions  seen  at  the 
moment  of  death,  or  soon  after  death,  have  been  collected  and  scru- 
tinised as  they  would  have  been  had  the  testimony  related  to  any 
other  class  of  facts  ?  Notoriously  they  have  not  been  so  collected 
and  so  weighed.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in 
a  want  rather  than  an  excess  of  confidence  felt  by  men  of  science  in 
the  strength  of  their  own  central  position — ^the  immutable  regu- 
larity of  the  course  of  Nature.  They  have  shunned  all  mention  of 
such  phenomena  from  a  vague  fear  that  if  they  were  established  the 
spiritual  world  would  be  foimd  to  be  intruding  on  the  material 
world ;  that,  as  they  have  sometimes  naively  expressed  it,  *  an  incal- 
culable element  would  be  introduced  which  would  interfere  with  the 
certainty  of  all  experiments.'  The  scientific  answer  to  this  of  course 
is  that  whatever  worlds,  whatever  phenomena  exist,  are  governed  by 
rigid  law,  and  that  all  elements  in  all  problems  are  incalculable  only 
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till  they  are  calculated.  The  true  disciple  of  science  should  desire  to 
bring  all  r^ons,  however  strange  and  remote,  under  her  sway. 
They  may  be  productive  in  ways  which  he  can  little  imagine.  Some 
of  the  outlying  facts  whose  production  Aristotle  tranquilly  ascribed 
to  ^  chance  and  spontaneity  '  have  proved  the  corner-stones  of  later 
discovery.  And  the  bizarre  but  obstinately  recurring  phenomena 
which  thus  far  have  been  inadequately  attested  and  incompletely 
disproved,  which  have  been  left  as  the  nucleus  of  legend  and  the 
nidus  of  chirlaUvaeriej  may  in  their  turn  form  the  starting-point  for 
wider  generalisations,  for  unexpected  confirmations  of  universal  law. 
A  history  of  primitive  Christianity  which  sets  them  altogether  aside 
may  be  the  clearest  and  most  consistent  history  of  which  existing  know- 
ledge admits,  but  it  can  only  be  a  provisional  one.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected,  for  instance,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  public  will 
permanently  accept  any  of  the  present  critical  explanations  of  the 
alleged  appearances  of  Christ  after  death.  It  will  not  accept  the 
view  of  Strauss,  according  to  which  the  ^  my thopoeic  faculty '  creates 
a  legend  without  an  author  and  without  a  beginning ;  so  that  when 
St.  Paul  says '  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,'  he  is- 
repeating  about  acquaintances  of  his  own  an  extraordinary  assertion^ 
which  was  never  originated  by  any  definite  person  on  any  definite 
grounds,  but  which  somehow  proved  so  persuasive  to  the  very  men 
who  were  best  able  to  contradict  it,  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer 
death  for  its  truth.  Nor  will  the  world.be  contented  with  the  theory 
according  to  which  Christ  was  never  really  killed  at  all,  but  was 
smuggled  by  some  unknown  disciples  into  the  room  where  the  Twelve 
sat  at  meat,  and  then  disappeared  unaccountably  from  the  historic 
scene,  after  crowning  a  divine  life  with  a  sham  resurrection.  Nor 
will  men  continue  to  believe — if  anybody  besides  M.  Eenan  believes 
it  now — that  the  faithful  were  indeed  again  and  again  convinced  that 
their  risen  Master  was  standing  visibly  among  them,  but  thought  this 
because  there  was  an  accidental  noise,  or  a  puff  of  air,  or  even  an  Strange 
miroitement,  an  atmospheric  effect.  An  Strange  miroiteTnent  I 
Faley's  Evidences  is  not  a  subtle  book  nor  a  spiritual  book.  But  one 
wishes  that  the  robust  Paley,  with  his  *  twelve  men  of  known  pro- 
bity,' were  alive  again  to  deal  with  hypotheses  like  this.  The  Apostles 
were  not  so  much  like  a  British  jury  as  Faley  imagined  them.  But 
they  were  more  like  a  British  jury  than  like  a  parcel  of  hysterical 
monomaniacs. 

And  if,  as  we  must  hold,  the  conmion  sense  of  mankind  will 
insist  on  feeling  that  the  marvels  of  the  New  Testament  history  have 
as  yet  neither  been  explained  away  nor  explained,  so  also  will  it 
assuredly  refuse  to  concur  with  the  view,  often  expressed  both  in  the 
scientific  and  the  theological  camps,  according  to  which  these  mar- 
vels are  after  aU  unimportant,  the  spiritual  content  of  the  Gospels  is 
everything,  and  religion  and  science  alike  may  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
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tlie  fiiTTft^l*^  as  Boon  as  possible.  According  to  the  cruder  view  of  the 
Gospel  wonders,  indeed,  this  would  be  reasonable  enough.  To  wish 
to  convert  men  by  magic,  to  prove  theological  dogmas  by  upsetting 
the  sequence  of  things,  this  is  neither  truly  religious  nor  truly 
joientific  But  if  these  Gt)spel  signs  and  wonders  are  considered  as 
indications  of  laws  which  embrace,  and  in  a  sense  unite,  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  worlds,  then  surely  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  science 
that  they  should  occur  anywhere,  and  of  immense  importance  to 
Ouristianity  that  they  should  occur  in  connection  with  the  foundation 
4A  that  fedUi. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Christianity — understood  in  our  days,  it 
may  perhaps  be  asserted,  more  profoundly  than  ever  before— has 
brought  to  us  inestimable  blessings  which  no  possible  view  of  the 
wonders  narrated  in  the  Gospels  could  now  take  away.  It  has  given 
us  a  c<Hiception  of  the  universe  which  most  minds  accept  as  at  once 
the  loftiest  and  the  most  intelb'gible  to  which  the  spirit  of  man  has 
attained ;  it  has  taught  us  a  temper — the  temper  as  of  a  child  to- 
wards an  unseen  Father — which  alone,  as  we  now  feel,  can  bring  peace 
to  the  heart.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  best  men  of  all  schools 
<ll  thought  are  ever  uniting  more  closely  in  the  resolve  to  be 
practically  Christian — to  look  on  the  labouring  universe  with  this 
high  affiance,  to  shape  life  after  this  pattern  of  self-sacrificing  love, 
whatever  the  universe  and  life  may  really  be — though  the  universe 
be  a  lonely  waste  of  ether  and  atoms,  and  life  a  momentary  conscious- 
ness which  perishes  with  the  brain's  decay.  So  fieur  will  philosophy 
«airy  good  and  wise  men.  But  even  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
would  prefer  to  rest  their  practical  philoi^phy  upon  a  basis  of  ascer- 
tained facts.  And  for  the  ^hard-headed  artisan,'  ^the  sceptical 
inquirer,'  the  myriads  of  stubborn  souls  to  which  Christianity  has  a 
message  to  bring — for  such  men  facts  are  everything,  and  philosophy 
without  facts  is  a  sentimental  dream.  They  m\\  never  cease  to  desire 
justual  evidence  of  another  world  which  may  develop  the  faculties, 
prol<Mig  the  affections,  redress  the  injustices  of  this.  And  they  will 
feel  more  and  more  strongly,  as  the  scientific  spirit  spreads,  that  such 
•evidence  cannot  come  to  us  conclusively,  either  through  lofty  ideas 
generated  within  our  own  minds,  or  through  traditions  which  reach 
ns  faintly  from  an  ever-receding  Past.  Science  rests  not  on  intui- 
tion, nor  on  tradition,  but  on  patiently  accumulated  observations 
which  on  a  sudden  flash  into  a  law. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  M.  Kenan's  essays'  treats  of  the  re- 
ligious future  of  the  civilised  world.  He  indicates  therein,  with  a 
d^cacy  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  epitomise,  which  parts  of  existing 
religion  are  destined  to  survive  and  which  to  disappear.  He  predicts 
4XL  the  whole  an  increase  of  religious  sentiment,  expressing  itself  in  a 

•  L'Avenir  Beligintx  dei  SociSth  Modcmet, 
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*  free  Christiamty '  whose  pliant  dogmas,  selected  by  each  mil 
need  may  prompt  it,  will  leave  room  for  the  devel(q)meiit  o 
spiritual  nature  in  many  different  ways.  But  he  allows 
growth  of  no  new  element,  the  foundation  of  no  surer  &i 
assumes  rather  that  mankind  will  resign  themselves  to  the  I 
certainty,  and  will  confront  at  last  the  eternal  proUems  wit 
an  effort  for  their  solution. 

Even  such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Socrates, — the  gem 
characteristic  Socrates,  shrewdest  of  mortal  men, — looked  ot 
various  theories  of  the  constitution  of  the  visible  universe  i 
found  in  favour  around  him.  Convinced  of  the  arbitrarinc 
explanations,  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  phenomena,  he  insi 
nothing  more  could  be  known,  or  should  be  inquired,  concer 
visible  universe  save  that  its  sutstance  and  operations  wei 
and  divine;  and  he  summoned  the  attention  of  men  to  matt 
improvement  was  urgent  and  knowledge  possible,  the  conduc 
laws  of  their  moral  being. 

The  parallel  is  an  instructive  one.     For  we  shall  find,  pe 
examination  that  the  old  philosopher's  despair  of  discovc 
truth  about  the  physical  world,  and  the  modem  aavanVa  d 
discovering  the  truth  about  the  spiritual  world,  are  the 
against  precisely  the  same  form  of  error  on  the  part  of  t 
have  taken  in  hand  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  the  visible 
or  of  that  which  is  imseen.   For  the  founders  of  religions  hav 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the  invisible  world  as  Thales 
mander  dealt  with  the  visible.     They  have  attempted  to 
once  with  the  highest  generalisations.     Starting  from  the 
of  a  God, — the  highest  of  all  possible  truths,  and  the  least  < 
being  accurately  conceived  or  defined, — they  have  proceec 
wards  to  explain  or  justify  his  dealings  with  man.  They  hav 
that  the  things  which  are  of  most  importance  to  us  are  the: 
things  which  we  are  most  likely  to  be  enabled  to  know, 
quirers  have  boldly  avowed  ^themselves  unable  to  believe 
inconsistent   with   their  notions   of  absolute  right.       Otl 
accepted  with  resignation  some  mysterious  message  of  \ 
doom.     But  all  alike  have  agreed  in  disdaining  any  kno 
things  unseen  save  such  as  is  of  a  lofty  character,  and 
throwing  direct  light  on  the  destinies  of  man. 

It  is  possible  that  in  all  this  mankind  have  begun  at  i 
end.  The  analogy  of  physical  discovery,  at  any  rate,  sug 
the  truths  which  we  learn  first  are  not  the  highest  trutl 
most  attractive  truths,  nor  the  truths  which  most  concern 
The  chemist  begins  with  the  production  of  fetid  gases  and  n^ 
the  physiologist  must  deal  with  bone  and  cartilage  before  ] 
nerve  and  brain.  The  more  interesting  to  us  anything^  i 
and  not  the  more,  are  we  likely  to  know  about  it.     We  t 
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first  not  wfaat  we  are  most  eager  to  learn,  but  what  fits  on  best  to 
what  we  know  already. 

Let  us  apply  this  analogy  to  the  spiritual  world.  Let  us  consider 
bow  along  that  strange  road  also  we  may  proceed  systematically  from 
the  most  complex  of  the  things  which  we  have  learnt  already  to  the 
simplest  of  those  which  we  have  yet  to  learn.  And  here  we  must 
fiist  reflect  that  although  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  any  number  of 
worlds,  or  of  states  of  being,  may  exist,  differing  from  our  world  or 
from  each  other  in  inconceivable  ways,  yet  the  only  difference  which 
we  can  take  accoimt  of, — the  only  line  of  demarcation  which  science 
can  draw, — ^is  between  things  which  can,  or  which  cannot,  be  cognised ' 
by  our  existing  faculties ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  things  which 
can  by  ordinary  methods  be  made  a  part  of  our  common  knowledge, 
and  things  which  as  yet  can  only  be  imagined  or  supposed.  And 
this  line  of  demarcation  is  not  a  permanent  and  inmiovable  one: 
experience  shows  us  no  broad  gulf  between  the  sensible  and  the 
super-sensible,  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
continual  work  of  science  to  render  that  which  is  incognisable  cog- 
nisable, that  which  is  unperceived  perceptible,  that  which  is  fitfully 
seen  and  uncontrollable  habitually  manifest  and  controlled.  In  this 
process  she  is  constantly  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  old  religions, 
and  bringing  things  which  once  seemed  so  unearthly  that  they  must 
needs  be  divine  into  her  ordinary  categories  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. A  subtler  ether  than  ever  hung  round  the  windless 
Olympus  is  now  the  subject  of  differential  equations.  And  man — 
KBpawov  Kpslaaov  svpf)/c(09  (fykoya — has  tamed  for  his  use  and  fixed 
for  his  illumination  the  very  flash  and  bolt  of  Jove.  There  is  no 
need  to  multiply  instances.  Science,  while  perpetually  denying  an 
unseen  world,  is  perpetually  revealing  it.  Meantime  we  are  unavoid- 
ably subject  to  the  same  illusion  as  our  Withers.  We  too  fancy  that  a 
great  gulf  surrounds  our  field  of  vision ;  there  must  be  void  or  mys- 
tery where  we  cease  to  see.  Aristotle,  having  done  more  than  any  one 
before  or  since  to  explain  the  affairs  cff  this  planet,  relegated  his  un- 
knowable to  the  fixed  stars.  The  nature  of  the  stars,  he  says,  is 
eternal,  and  the  first  essences  which  they  represent  divine.*  Our 
standpoint  now  is  not  the  same  as  Aristotle's.  But  we  have  no 
more  reason  than  he  had  to  take  our  mental  horizon  for  an  objective 
line. 

If,  then  (apart  from  the  inspirations  of  the  individual  soul),  we 
are  asked  in  what  manner  we  can  hope  to  obtain  definite  knowledge 
about  spiritual  things,  the  answer  which  we  shall  be  forced  to  give 
will  seem,  like  the  prophet's  saying.  Wash  in  Jordan  and  be  dean, 
at  once  a  disapjMinting  platitude  and  a  wild  chimera.  For  we  can 
reply  only :  In  the  same  way  as  we  have  obtained  definite  knowledge 
about    physical  things.     The  things  which  we  now  call  sensible 

*  Metaph,  xii.  8. 
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or  natural  we  have  learnt  by  following  scientific  methods 
a  certain  point.  The  things  which  we  stiU  call  supra-c 
or  supernatural  we  shall  learn  by  following  those  metho 
ther  still.  But  while  we  thus  commit  ourselves  to  scienc 
loyal  confidence,  we  shall  call  on  her  to  assume  the  tone 
imquestioned  monarch,  rather  than  of  a  successful  usurpe 
phenomena  are  her  undoubted  subjects;  let  her  press  all  i 
service,  and  not  ignore  or  proscribe  any  because  ignorance  m 
misrepresented  them,  or  theology  misused.  Let  her  find  he 
where  she  may,  without  contempt  and  without  prepossession, 
superstitions  of  the  savage  as  in  the  speculations  of  the  sage. 
But  this  has  yet  to  be.  And  even  if,  more  doggedly  pe 
herein  than  M.  Kenan,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  dl< 
religious  aspiration  and  emotion  are  all  that  can  be  ours,  a 
the  efibrt  after  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  unseen  world  i 
abandoned  in  despair,  we  may  neverthelecs  feel  a  strong  s} 
with  the  attitude  in  which  he  confronts  the  deep  spiritual  x 
ment  which  divides  the  modem  world. 

La  plus  rude  des  peines  (he  says')  par  lesquelles  lliomme  amy^ 
T^fl^hie  expie  sa  position  exceptionnelle  est  sans  doute  de  se  voir  ain 
la  grande  famiUe  religieuse,  oa  sent  les  meilleores  ames  du  mondey  et 
que  les  personnes  avec  lesquelles  11  aimerait  le  mieux  ^tre  en  communi< 
doivent  forc^ment  le  regarder  comme  pervers.  H  faut  etre  hien  sAr  de 
ne  point  se  troubler  quand  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  joignent  leur  mains 
dire,  Croyez  comme  nous !  On  se  console  en  songeant  que  cette  scission 
parties  simples  et  les  parties  cultiv^es  de  Thumanit^  est  une  loi  fatale  de 
nous  traversons,  et  qu*il  est  une  region  sup^rieure  des  ftmes  ^ley  to,  dai 
se  rencontrent  souvent  sans  s*en  douter,  ceux  qui  s^anathdmatisent ;  cit6 
contempla  le  Voyant  de  rApocaljrpse,  ou  se  pressait  une  foule  que  nul 
compter,  de  toute  tribu,  de  toute  nation,  de  toute  langue,  proclamant  ( 
Toix  le  symbole  dans  lequel  tons  se  r^unissent :  *  Saint,  saint,  saint,  eel 
qui  a  ^t^,  et  qui  sera  ! ' 

Again  he  says  ^  (and  the  few  lines  that  I  quote  contain 
shot  of  almost  all  his  teaching) : — 

J'ai  cm  servir  la  religion  en  essayant  de  la  transporter  dans  la  r^on 
quable,  au-dela  des  dogmes  particuliers  et  des  croyances  sumaturelles.  \ 
viennent  h.  crouler  il  ne  faut  pas  que  la  religion  croule,  et  un  jour  viendr 
ou  ceux  qui  me  reprochent  comme  un  crime  cette  distinction  enti 
imp^riasable  de  la  religion  et  ses  formes  passagftres  ?eront  heureux  d 
un  refuge  contre  des  attaques  brutales  derri^re  Tabri  qu'ils  ont  d^daign^. 

Passages  of  this  kind  may  surely  be  welcomed  even  by  t 
feel  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  a  mor€ 
form  of  faith.     They  show,  at  least,  the  nobler  aspect  of  a 
transition,  the  real  advantage  which  times  of  doubt  and 
may  bring  to  many  men  in  calling  out,  as  it  were,  the  reser 

■  Etude4  trnittmre  Religievie  (preface). 
*  Euaii  de  Morale  et  de  Critique  (preface) 
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of  their  nature,  in  compelling  them  to  confront  the  great  problems 
and  to  realise  what  it  is  that  they  hold  most  dear.  One  might  too 
oft^i  be  led  to  think,  by  the  tone  of  its  defenders,  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  a  kind  of  transcendental  insurance  company ;  that  its 
object  was  merely  to  enable  men  to  enjoy  this  temporal  life  without 
anxiety  as  to  the  eternal.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  object  of  all  true 
reb'gion  is  not  the  tranquillity,  but  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  our . 
modem  days  have  seen  this  life  grow  strong  and  vigorous  in  regions 
where  it  has  received  no  conscious  sustenance  from  an  environing 
Power.  It  would  be  rash  to  turn  aside  from  fellowship  with  such 
men  because  their  language  jars  on  orthodox  tradition.  ^  Le  blas- 
pheme des  grands  esprits,'  as  M.  Renan  has  said  in  words  that  recall 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  Pascal — 

le  l>lasplieine  des  grands  esprita  est  plus  agr^able  k  Dieu  que  la  pri^re  int^ress^  de 
Fhomme  Tulgaiie ;  car,  bien  que  le  blasphtoe  r^ponde  k  une  vue  incomplete  des 
€ko«^^  il  renferme  une  part  de  protestation  juste,  tandis  que  I'^isme  ne  contient 
)  parcelle  de  T^rit^. 


I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  lest,  amid  criticism  and  con- 
troversy, I  may  seem  to  have  rendered  imperfectly  the  substantive 
character  and  lessons  of  a  man,  some  of  whose  utterances  may  bear 
comparison,  for  depth  and  wisdom,  with  the  wisest  and  deepest  words 
of  any  living  teacher,  I  must  yet  find  room  for  two  passages  which 
represent  him  at  his  best.  The  first  was  written  at  a  crisis  of  private 
sorrow  and  public  contention,  and  spoke  out,  in  answer  to  a  swift 
emergency,  the  inward  habit  of  his  soul. 

J'ai  Tu  la  moTt  (he  said ')  de  tr^prfts.  J'ai  perdu  le  goM  de  ces  jeux  frivoles 
«a  Ton  peut  prendre  plaisir  quand  on  n*a  pas  encore  souffert.  Les  soucis  de  pygm^, 
dans  l^quels  s'uee  la  Tie,  n'ont  plus  beaucoup  de  sens  pour  moi.  J'ai,  au  contraire, 
rapport^  du  Eeuil  de  I'lnfini  une  foi  plus  vive  que  jamais  dans  la  r^alit^  sup^rieure 
du  ttonde  id^al.  CTest  lui  qui  est,  et  le  monde  physique  qui  parait  ^tre.  Fort  de 
cette  coDTiction,  j'attends  Tavenir  Avec  calme.  Lb  conscience  de  bien  faire  suffit  k 
mon  lepoe,  Dieu  m'ayant  donn^  pour  tout  ce  qui  est  stranger  k  ma  Tie  morale  une 
parfaite  indifference. 

The  last  pasfage  which  I  shall  quote  is  one  written  in  calmness, 
not  in  exaltation.*  It  seems  to  me  to  contain  thoughts  as  lofty,  in 
language  as  clear  and  noble,  as  any  meditation  on  these  eternal  things 
nhich  our  age  has  known. 

S  la  religion  n'^taitque  le  fruit  ducalcul  naif  par  lequel  I'bomme  xeut  retrouver 
aa-deli  de  la  tombe  le  fruit  des  placements  yertueux  qu'il  a  faits  ici-bas,  lliomme  y 
ferait  surtout  port^  dans  ses  moments  d'^goisme.  Or,  c'eet  dans  ses  meilleurs 
moments  que  ITiomme  est  religieux,  c'est  quand  il  est  bon  qu'il  veut  que  la  vertu 
eorreeponde  &  un  ordre  ^temel,  c'est  quand  il  contemple  les  cboees  d'une  maniSre 
d^fint^iesa^  qu'il  trouxe  la  mort  r^voltante  et  absurde.    Disons  done  hardiment 


*  La  Chaire  tTEihreu  au  MUge  de  France, 

•  From  rAvenir  BeUgievx  det  SoeiSth  Modemee. 
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que  la  reli^on  est  on  produit  de  lliomme  normal^  que  lliomine  est  le  pk 
vni  quand  il  est  le  plua  religieux  et  le  plus  assure  d*ane  destine  idi 
^cartoDB  toute  oonfiance  abeolue  dans  les  images  qui  serrent  li  exprin 
destinte,  et  croyons  seulement  que  la  r^alit^  doit  Stre  fort  sup^rieure  ^  ce 
permiB  au  sentiment  de  d^irer  et  &  la  fantaisie  d'imaginer.  On  cru 
science  allait  diminuer  le  monde.  En  r^alit^  elle  Ta  infiniment  a^^randi 
semblabie  &  un  disque,  le  soleil  gros  oomme  le  P^opon^se,  les  ^toiles 
quelquea  lieues  de  hauteur  sur  les  rainures  d'une  vo4te  solide,  un  univ( 
entomb  de  murulles,  cintr^  comme  un  cofire,  Toil&  le  sjst^e  du  mon« 
splendide  que  Ton  efit  pu  concevoir.  .  .  .  Oroyons  hardiment  que  le  si 
monde  moral  est  de  meme  sup^rieur  k  nos  symboles. . . .  Qui  sait  si  la  m6t 
et  la  th^logie  du  pass^  ne  seront  pas  &  celles  que  le  progrte  de  la  8] 
rdy^era  un  jour  ce  que  le  cosmos  d'Anaximdne  ou  dlndicopleust^  est 
de  Laplace  et  de  Humboldt? 

And  now,  perhaps,  enough  indication  has  been  given  of  tb 
in  which  this  subtlest  of  seekers  after  God  approaches  the 
on  whose  skirts  we  dwell.  The  value  of  his  reflections  it  mu 
in  great  part  for  the  succeeding  age  to  determine.  All  thai 
claimed  for  him, — that  must  be  claimed  now  and  ever  by  hoi 
for  honest  men, — is  that  disagreement  should  carry  with  it  n 
tion;  that  there  should  never  be  anything  but  honour  pa 
search  for  truth. 

*  Things  are  what  they  are,'  said  Bishop  Butler,  *  and  tl 
sequences  will  be  what  they  will  be ;  why,  then,  should  w( 
be  deceived  ? '  Ely  oXtovos  aptaros — the  one  best  of  omeni 
we  ourselves  be  brave  and  true.  *  Light  1  though  thou  slay 
light  I '  is  the  aspiration  of  all  noble  souls.  Nor  was  it  in  v 
that  prayer  of  Ajax  was  uttered  beside  Scamander's  shore.  T 
veil  was  withdrawn  at  his  bidding,  and  light  was  given  ind 
it  was  not  destruction  which  it  pleased  Zeus  to  send  for  th( 
the  Achaeans,  but  entry  into  sacred  Ilium,  and  a  return 
immemorial  home. 

F.  W.  H.  : 
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CONFISCATION  AND  COMPENSATION. 


It  is  contended,  with  some  show  of  reason,  by  the  authors  and  advo- 
cates of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  that  the  measure  cannot  possibly  create 
a  precedent  for  legislation  aflFecting  landed  property  in  England,  and 
that  English  members  may  therefore  regard  it  with  platonic  coolness. 
There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  Bill  which  cannot  be  thus 
isolated  in  its  effect.  Whether  the  peculiar  economic  and  social 
conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland  are,  or  are  not,  essentially  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  England,  and  require,  therefore,  a  different 
treatment,  maybe  matter  for  argument,  but  there  can  be  no  pretence 
that  any  such  differences  justify  the  application  of  varying  principles 
in  dealhig  with  legal  rights  annulled,  invaded,  or  impaired  by  legis- 
lation. If  Parliament,  in  the  public  interest,  deems  it  necessary  and 
right  to  *  confiscate '  any  man's  property,  whether  it  be  in  land  or 
houses  or  Government  stock,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland, 
tJbe  principles  upon  which  the  claim  of  the  owner  to  be  compensated 
has  to  be  considered  cannot  be  subject  to  local  and  fluctuating  con- 
ditions. Political  economy  has  been  banished  from  Ireland  to  ^  Jupiter 
or  Saturn,'  but  no  such  decree  has  yet  gone  forth  against  political 
morality ;  and  heretofore  the  political  morality  accepted  in  theory 
and  applied  in  practice  by  all  English  statesmen  has  included  an 
admission,  that  when  private  rights,  previously  acknowledged  and  en- 
forced by  law,  are  interfered  with  by  legislation,  the  State  is  bound  to 
compensate  the  persons  damnified  by  the  change.  If  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  departs  from  this  sound  principle,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
mischievous  effect  of  the  precedent  will  not  hereafter  be  limited  to 
Ireland  (mly. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill,  as  introduced  and  defended  by  the  Govern- 
ment, contains  no  provisions  for  compensating  the  landlords  who  are 
called  upon  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  legal  rights.  The  explana- 
tions of  Ministers  on  this  point  have  hitherto,  in  Parliament  at 
least,  been  ambiguous  and  contradictory.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  the  7th  of  Jime — a  speech 
extolled  by  some  admirers  of  the  Ministry  as  supplying  a  triumphant 
demonstration  that  the  so-called  Badical  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
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in  truth  the  most  moderate  of  men  ' — ^was  extremely  candid  in  his 
exposition  of  the  ministerial  views.  His  candour,  indeed,  must 
to  some  extent  surprise  his  cautious  colleague,  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  who  has  protested  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  being 

*  entrapped '  into  explanatory  statements  by  questions  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  only  scoflFs  at  the 
notion  that  the  landlords  have  any  claim  to  compensation,  but 
arraigns  the  Opposition  as  equally  guilty  of  obstruction  with  the 

*  Irish  party,*  because  they  have  ventured  to  put  forward  that  claim 
in  committee.     He  said  at  Birmingham : — 

The  Bill  has  also  been  delayed  by  the  action  of  the  Tories,  who  are  striving  by 
amendments  and  by  discussions  to  force  upon  the  Government  provisions  for  the 
compensation  of  the  landlords  for  what  they  call  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  these  amendments  are  really  suggested  by  Irish  land- 
lords, who,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  are  anxious  only  for  a  reasonable  settlement.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  suggested  by  English  landlords  who  are  afraid  of  incon- 
venient precedents.  But  in  any  case  I  say  that  these  amendments  are  unreasonable, 
and  ought  to  be  rejected.  What  have  we  to  compensate  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
for  P  We  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  above  and  beyond  this :  to  make  com- 
pulsory upon  all  landlords  the  practice  which  we  are  assured  the  majority  of  land- 
lords, and  certainly  of  good  landlords,  now  adopt.  Good  landlords  do  not  rack-rent 
their  tenants ;  why  should  bad  landlords  be  compensated  for  a  legal  right  which 
they  cannot  equitably  exercise  f  A  good  landlord  will  not  forfeit  the  property  or 
the  improvements  of  his  tenants,  and  he  wUl  not  %htly  evict  from  his  holding — 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  means  of  livelihood  which  the  tenant  has — a  man  who, 
himself  and  Us  family,  has  remained,  perhaps,  longer  on  the  ground  even  than  the 
landlord  has.  Bad  landlords  have  done  this  in  some  cases,  and  might  do  in  many 
more ;  but  /  cannot  conceive  that  they  have  any  right  to  claim  compensation  for 
restriction  and  limitation  of  powers  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy.  In  our  English  le^slation  there  are  numberless  precedents  in  which 
legal  rights  have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  vnth  public  morality  and  public 
interest,  and  have  been  restricted  and  limited,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
cases  in  which  compensation  has  been  given  to  those  who  have  been  thus  treated. 

.  This  remarkable  statement  contains  several  startling  propositions, 
but  the  most  important  is  the  assumption  that  when  legal  rights  are 
abolished,  no  claim  to  compensation  arises  if  it  can  be  argued  that 
those  rights  are  ^  inequitable.'  It  can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  the 
Bill  interferes  with  and  impairs  rights  which  not  even  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  pronounce  inconsistent  with  equity,  and  I  intend  to 
give  particular  instances  of  hardship  and  loss  of  various  degrees  and 
kinds.  But,  waiving  this  point  for  the  present,  let  us  consider  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principle.  It  involves  not  only  con&ca* 
tion,  but  penal  con6scation  ;  the  verdict  of  *  guilty,'  on  the  ground  of 
which  the  sentence  is  passed,  is  brought  in,  not  by  any  responsible 

*  The  Spectator  wnXes  on  June  11 :  *We  ask  confidently  whether  a  more  sin- 
cerely moderate  and,  in  the  best  sense,  Conservative  speech  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  delivered  by  a  Liberal 
minister?* 
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tribimal,  but  by  the  vague  and  shifting  mass  of  political  opini<m 
dominant  for  the  moment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  impossi- 
bility of  finding  any  basis  for  general  agreement  as  to  what  is  and 
ufaat  is  not  equitable  requires  no  demonstration.   What  is  regarded  as 

*  equity '  in  relation  to  landed  property  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon 
may  be  deemed  iniquitous  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  and  possibly  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  The  converse  is  equally 
trae.  The  Irish  agrarian  agitators  denounce  as  inequitable  powers  of 
which  no  English  Liberal,  however  advanced  his  opinions,  condenms 
the    exercise.      According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain^s   strange    doctrine, 

*  justice  is  to  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  judge's  foot/  and 
the  judge  in  this  case  is  to  be  the  parliamentary  majority  for  the  time 
being. 

It  is  almost  humiliating  to  have  to  state  formally  the  reasons 
against  admitting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principle,  which  it  is  clear  must 
apply  to  every  other  legislative  change  affecting  any  sort  of  property 
just  as  much  as  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  gives  weight  to  his  words,  while 
the  intuitions  of  the  Government  are  still  obscure ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Prime  Minister,  though  he  has  carefully  wrapt  up 
his  meaning  in  a  cloud  of  verbiage,  appears  inclined  to  take  up  a  line 
of  defence  inconsistent  with  that  bluntly  avowed  by  the  member  for 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  has  more  distinctly  placed  on 
record  the  alternative  method  of  arguing  against  compensation.  In 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  he  said  : 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uniyersity  spoke  of  compensation 
to  the  landlords,  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that  was  the 
real  meaning  of  his  speech ;  he  hoped  that  terms  would  be  made  for  afibrding 
eompenaation  to  them  by  large  State  payments.  Now,  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land ii  this — that  equity  gives  one  thing  and  statute  law  enforces  another.  The 
itttate  law  has  not  admitted  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
his  occupancy,  and  even  in  Ireland,  where  that  right  is  admitted,  it  is  not  guarded 
tgiinst  being  invaded ;  whereas  equity  now  demands  that  it  should  be  so  guard^. 
We  have  had  cases  very  often  in  which  we  have  had  to  change  the  law  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  equity,  and  there  have  been  cases  sometimes  in  which 
luge  compensation  has  been  given  out  of  State  funds.  I,  therefore,  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  claim  made  for  compensation.  But  the  English  law  in  the  matter 
depends  upon  whether  damage  can  be  proved,  and  my  firm  belief  is  that  no  damage 
can  be  proved ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  landlord  were  compensated,  you 
would  compensate  him  for  conferring  on  him  a  benefit. 

To  which  of  these  defences  do  the  ^linistry  intend  to  adhere,  when 
the  question  of  compensation  is  raised  ?  Will  they  contend  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  landlords  have  no  claim  to  be  compensated  for 
the  abolition  or  restriction  of  rights  '  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
pemiitted  to  enjoy,'  or  will  they  strive  to  show  with  Mr.  Forster  that 
no  loss  has  resulted  from  the  legislative  intervention  with  those 
rights?    Each  line  of  defence  is  open  to  grave  objection;  and  there 
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are  several  cases  arising  out  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  which  are 
covered  by  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  unbroken  practice  of  English  legislation  has  establidied 
legality,  not  equity,  as  the  test  of  interference  with  rights  by  Parlia^ 
ment  which  creates  a  claim  for  compensation.  Of  one  remarkable 
chapter  of  English  history,  those  who  say,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
that  they  are  *  not  aware '  of  compensation  being  ever  given  for  abro- 
gating <  rights  which  have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  public 
morality  and  public  interest,'  must  be  ignorant.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  is  a  crucial  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  summarily  dismisses  as 
preposterous.  If  there  ever  were  legal  rights  in  contradiction  with 
*  natural  equity,'  the  rights  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors  to  their  pro- 
perty in  human  flesh  and  blood  were  to  be  classed  among  them.  The 
utmost  abuse  of  power  with  which  a  small  minority  of  Irish  landlords  are 
chargeable — ^for  the  main  body  of  them,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  his 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  have  been  tried  and  acquitted— is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  elementary  and  indelible  wrong  implied  in 
slavery.  Yet  when  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  brought  forward  the 
claim  of  the  West  India  proprietors  to  compensation  was  recognised 
by  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  £bw  fiamatics,  was 
admitted  by  the  leading  abolitionists,  including  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  himself.  A  protest  addressed  to  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  affected  by  the  Bill  in  May  1833, contains  the  following  passage, 
every  word  of  which  applies  with  increased  force  to  the  case  of  the 
Irish  landlords  under  the  proposed  change  in  the  tenure  of  land : 
^  There  is  no  stronger  title  to  property  than  that  which  is  derived 
from  positive  law,  and  no  other  security  against  spoliation  than  that 
the  Government  will  respect  the  rights  and  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  laws  it  has  made.  The  proprietors  of  negro 
slaves  possess  them  under  the  sanction  of  British  laws,  which  enabled, 
and  especially  encouraged,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  convey  slaves 
from  Africa,  and  to  sell  them  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies. 
Looking  to  the  rights  thus  acquired,  the  West  India  proprietors  do 
solemnly  protest  against  any  measure  which  takes  away  their  pro- 
perty without  adequate  compensation — a  measure  which,  if  carried 
through,  will  shake  the  foundations  of  every  species  of  property,  and 
establish  a  precedent  which  may  speedily  lead  to  every  other  species 
of  property  being  similarly  dealt  with.'  This  appeal  was  effectual, 
though  there  were  even  then  some  persons  in  Parliament  ready 
to  contend,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  contends,  that  because  the  legal 
rights  of  the  slave  proprietors  were  inequitable,  and  such  as  *  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,'  their  abolition  was 
not  to  be  compensated  by  the  State.  The  principle  of  the  com- 
pensation clause  was  not  challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
motion  to  reduce  the  sum  voted  from  20  to  15  millions  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  304  to  56. 
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lUs  is  only  one  example  out  of  a  whole  host  that  might  be  cited, 
in  which  Parliament  has  recognised  that  the  abrogation  of  rights  es- 
taUished  by  law  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  compensation  at  the 
public  charge.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  point  to  only  one  apparent 
exception,  the  Scotch  Patrcmage  Bill  of  1874,  where  the  property  was 
practically  valueless  and  the  great  majority  of  the  owners  of  advow* 
vms  deliberately  waived  their  rights.  The  other  cases  cited  by  the 
Prime  Minister  were  curiously  irrelevant.  No  compensation  was  given, 
be  says,  to  Irish  tenants  when  various  changes  in  the  land  laws  detri- 
mental to  their  unrecognised,  but  real,  occupancy  right  were  carried 
in  Parliament.  This  may  be  regrettable,  but  it  affords  no  precedent 
for  dealing  with  rights  not  vague  and  unrecognised,  but  secured  by 
positive  law.  In  truth  Air.  Gladstone,  after  flinging  this  argument  at 
his  opponents'  heads,  falls  back  himself  upon  the  ground  that  no  con- 
fiscation can  be  proved,  and  no  compensation  therefore  ought  to  be 
demanded.  He  thus  admits  that  when  legal  rights  are  taken  away  for 
public  objects,  the  loss  ought  not  to  fall  on  those  who  have  enjoyed  those 
rights  by  long  prescription  and  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  law. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  most  extreme  proposals  put 
forward  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  by  men  of  the 
most  advanced  views  have  heretofore  safeguarded  the  principle  at  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  strikes.  Mr.  Mill  in  1868  propounded  a 
scheme  of  Irish  land  reform  avowedly  as  an  ideal  object,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  might  induce  a  nation  loving  compromises  to  go  further 
in  practical  measures.  After  describing  his  plan  of  expropriation,  he 
said: — 

Snch  a  change  may  be  reyolutionarj,  hut  revolutionary  measures  are  the  thing 
now  required.  It  is  not  neceeeary  that  the  revolution  should  be  violent,  stiU  lees 
that  it  should  be  unjust.  It  may  and  U  ought  to  respect  ejisUng  pecuniary  mter^ 
ed$  which  have  the  sanctum  of  late.  An  equivalent  ought  to  be  given  for  the  bare 
peewiiary  value  of  all  mischievous  rights  which  landlords  or  any  others  are  required 
to  part  with.  But  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  to  the  mischievous  rights  them- 
selves ;  no  scruples  of  purely  English  birth  ought  to  stay  our  hands  irom  effecting, 
fisce  it  has  come  to  that,  a  real  revolution  in  the  economical  and  social  constitution 
of  Ireland.  .  .  •  There  must  be  compulsory  powers,  and  a  strictly  judicial  in- 
quiry. It  must  be  ascertained  in  each  case,  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  due 
mvestigation,  what  annual  payment  would  be  an  equivalent  to  the  landlord  for 
the  rent  he  now  receives  (provided  that  rent  be  not  excessive),  and  for  the  present 
nine  of  whatever  prospect  there  may  be  of  an  increase,  from  any  other  source 
than  the  peasant's  own  exertions.  This  annual  sum  should  be  secured  to  the  land- 
lord under  the  guarantee  of  law.  He  should  have  the  option  of  receiving  it  directly 
from  the  national  treasury  by  being  inscribed  as  the  owner  of  Consols  sufficient  to 
vield  the  amount  Those  landlords  who  are  the  least  useful  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
worst  terms  with  their  tenantry,  would  probably  accept  this  opportunity  of  sever- 
ing altogether  their  connection  with  the  Irish  soil.^ 

'  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Autobiography,  says  that  his  plan  (above  referred  to)  offered 
each  individual  landlord  State  purchase  as  an  alternative,  if  he  liked  better  to  sell 
his  estate  than  to  retain  it  on  the  new  conditions.  He  adds :  *  I  fully  anticipated 
that  most  landlords  would  continue  to  prefer  the  position  of  landowners  to  that  of 
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The  principle  thus  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  Radi 
well  as  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  is  applied  every  day,  and  the  me 
its  application  is  understood  by  everybody.  Take  the  most  o 
case  of  interference  with  individual  rights  for  the  public  adv 
the  case  of  a  landowner  a  portion  of  whose  land  is  taken  un( 
of  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  The  clain 
owner  to  compensation  is  twofold ;  in  the  first  place  he  has 
and  indisputable  right  to  be  paid  the  value  of  the  land  i 
required  for  the  company's  works,  but  secondly  he  has  a  clain 
ground  of  consequential  damage,  as  for  the  cutting  up  of 
the  loss  of  amenity  and  convenience.  In  'asserting  the  lat 
reasonable  to  show  that  the  general  value  of  the  property 
probably  improved  by  the  line,  but  this  consideration  does  i 
into  the  question  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  \ 
actually  taken.  On  an  estate  of  1,000  acres,  if  20  acres  a: 
for  the  railway,  they  must  be  paid  for  at  the  full  market 
the  land,  while  the  damage  to  the  remaining  980  will  ha 
assessed  by  arbitrators  on  a  broad  and  liberal  estimate  of  the 
elements  in  the  case.  Bearing  this  analogy  in  mind,  the  Le 
in  abrogating  the  rights  of  Irish  landowners  must  be  pre 
consider  both  direct  loss  and  consequential  damage,  and  it  i: 
respect  of  the  latter  that  any  alleged  advantages  of  another 
be  legitimately  '  set  oflf.' 

Now  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  landlords  thai 
if  it  passes  in  its  present  shape,  will  inflict  both  direct  loss  a 
quential  damage.  The  answer  of  the  G-ovemment — ^putting 
Chamberlain's  proposal  to  apply  a  test  of  *  equity '  to  the 
claimants — is  ambiguous.  It  is  asserted  broadly  that  undei 
landlords  will  suffer  no  loss  direct  or  indirect,  but  when  the  ar 
followed  up  we  find  that  loss  is  admitted,  but  that  it  is  alle| 
will  be  made  good  by  gain  at  present  unrecognised.  This  plei 
open,  I  think,to  a  crushing  refutation,  at  any  rate  can  be  pr 
in  only  in  respect  to  the  claim  for  consequential  damage, 
have  to  deal  with  the  direct  "abrogation  of  legal  rights  whi( 
important  pecuniary  value,  it  is  a  mockery  of  justice  to  ] 
remote  and  doubtful  contingency  as  outweighing  a  present 
loss.     When  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  assert  that 


Government  annuitants,  and  would  retain  their  existing  relation  to  t 
often  on  more  indulgent  terms  than  the  full  rents  on  which  the  coxupc 
given  them  hy  Government  would  have  been  based.'  Mr.  Gladstone 
leagues  must  be  of  the  same  opinion,  since^they  contend  that  the  landl 
will  be  really  improved  under  the  new  system.  Of  course  no  sens 
would  give  up  a  secure  and  improving  property  for  such  a  price  as  th< 
would  have  to  pay  under  Mr.  Mill's  scheme,  which  is  substantially  tba 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  Irish  proprietors  to  meet  the  effects  o 
Land  BilL  If  the  Ministry  are  out  in  their  reckoning — and  they  are  n< 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  landlords  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the 
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confiscation  of  the  landlords'  rights  in  the  Land  Bill,  they  pnt  plain 
words  to  a  perplexing  use.    What  thej  really  mean  is  that  the  losses 
inflicted  will  be  more  than  made  np  by  the  advantages  of  the  change, 
is  if  a  railway  company  which  takes  20  acres  of  a  man's  land  were  to 
refuse  to  pay  him  anything  at  all  for  them  on  the  ground  that  the  oon- 
stmction  of  the  line  must  enhance  the  value  of  the  rest  of  his  estate. 
Looking,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  general  effect  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Bill  upon  the  Irish  landlords'  rights  as  they  stand 
under  the  preeent  law,  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  disputed  that 
there  is  ^  confiscation,'  if  that  word  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  inter- 
fi^ence  with  individual  property  on  public  grounds.    The  position  of 
4  landlord  in  Ireland  since  1870 — when  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in 
Parliament  that  all  contracts  relating  to  land  must  be  thenceforward 
absolutely  binding — ^has  included  the  unlimited  power  of  raising  rents ; 
the  power  of  evicting  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  other  legiti- 
mate reason,  or  without  any  reason  assigned  on  paying  compensation  for 
distorbanoe ;  the  power  of  resisting  the  admission  of  an  objectionable 
purchaser  of  the  occupancy  right,  free  sale  being  not  yet  recognised 
outside  of  Ulster ;  the  power  of  investing  a  landlord's  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  while  controlling  its  management  and  pro- 
tecting hifi  interest  both  in  his  land  and  in  bis  outlay.    All  these  righto 
are  taken  away  from  the  Iri3h  landlord,  some  absolutely  and  others 
conditionally,  by  the  Land  Bill,  and  it  is  vain  to  contend  that  their 
abrogation  does  not  inflict  upon  him  a  direct  loss.     A  landlord  who 
practically  can  neither  raise  his  rent,  nor  evict  a  tenant,  nor  object 
to  a  purchaser,  nor  improve  hb  land,  with   safety  to  himself,  is 
plainly  in  a  different  position  from  a  landlord  who  can  do  all  these 
things.     Whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  landlord  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  and  use  those  rights,  is  not  the  question.    In  1870  Mr.  Grlad- 
stone  and  the  main  body  of  the  Liberal  party  were  willing  that  those 
rights  should  continue  to  be  recognised  and  upheld  by  law,  and  in 
1881  they  think  otherwise.     But  tbe  fact  remains  that  down  to  the 
present  time  those  rights  have  formed  the  basis  of  innumerable  con- 
tracts, settlements,  and  other  transactions  relating  to  land,  many  of 
them  guaranteed  by  the  State  and  all  effected  on  the  faith  of  assur- 
ances  given  by  successive  ministers  in  Parliament,  and  solenmly 
renewed  eleven  years  ago.     The  introduction  of  the  system  founded 
upon  the  recognition  of  a  previously  unacknowledged  tenant-right  in 
the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  qualified  admission 
of  the  ^  three  Fs,'  takes  away  a  portion  of  the  landlord's  properly 
previously  secured  to  him  by  law.   The  rights  to  be  abrogated  bave  aa 
ascertainable  pecuniary  value,  though  some  landowners  may  have  pre- 
ferred to  obtain  the  worth  of  it  in  other  things  besides  money.  On 
what  pretence  is  compensation  to  be  denied  P 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  set  forth  in  non-lechnical  language  a 
few  of  the  particular  instances  of  hardship  which  will  arise  under  tbe 
Bill  if  it  passes  in  its  present  form ;  and^  up  to  the  date  of  this  writii^. 
Vol.  X.— No.  53.  I 
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no  amendments  have  been  accepted  guarding  the  landlords  against 
damage  on  these  points.'  I  will  deal  first  with  those  which  would  stand 
the  test  even  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal  to  equity  instead  of  legality. 

1.  There  is  the  case  of  a  landlord  who  has  bought  up  the 
tenant-right  of  a  holding,  and  thus  obviously  becomes  both  legally 
and  equitably  the  owner  of  both  portions  of  the  'joint  property' 
which,  according  to  the  Government,  is  henceforward  to  be  recognised 
as  existing  on  Irish  estates.  All  claims  for  improvements  and  occu- 
pancy right  have  passed  to  the  landlord,  and  have  been  merged  in  the 
fee-simple.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  deal  as  he 
pleases  with  the  land,  and  the  incoming  tenant  has  no  claim  to  be  treated 
as  a  'joint  owner.'  But,  imder  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  any  tenant  admitted 
to  such  a  holding  will  be  able  to  claim  the  advantages  of  the  *  three  Fs.' 
Free  sale,  presumed  to  be  excluded  by  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right, 
will  spring  up  again,  and  the  landlord  is  told  that  he  must  protect 
himself  against  certain  encroachments  by  raising  his  rent,  subject  to 
the  onerous  and  hazardous  conditions  of  the  third  clause,  including 
the  creation  of  a  quasi-lease  for  fifteen  years  in  the  tenant's  favour. 

2.  There  is  the  case  of  the  owner  who  breaks  up  demesne  lands 
or  lets  a  home  farm  or  farms  in  hand,  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
no  tenant-right  existing  because  there  is  no  actual  tenant.  The 
incoming  tenant,  who  has  no  traditional  or  other  claim,  is  at  once 
to  step  into  possession  of  the  '  three  F's,'  with  the  power  of  harassing 
the  landlord  by  threatened  or  actual  litigation.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  free  sale  will  spring  up  the  instant  a  tenancy  is  created, 
and  the  resort  by  the  landlord  to  the  only  defence  against  the 
transfer  of  his  interest  and  improvements  to  the  purchaser,  the 
raising  of  rent,  involve  the  risks  above  referred  to.  It  may  be  said 
that,  at  all  events,  the  Bill  secures  the  landlord  against  being  dragged 
into  court  to  have  a  *  fair  rent '  fixed,  since  *  future  tenants '  are  not 
to  be  allowed  access  to  the  court.  But  it  is  not  certain  even  that  this 
exemption  holds  good.  Professor  Richey,  a  high  authority,  asserts 
that  ^  by  the  13th  section  the  right  to  apply  to  the  court  to  fix  a  judi- 
olal  rent  is  given  to  all  tenants  when  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  land- 
lord to  recover  possession  of  the  holding,  a  crisis  which  can  be  easily 
produced  by  the  tenant  not  paying  his  rent.'  It  is  questionable 
wl»<ithdr  this  is  so,  but  the  doubt  is  added  to  the  uncertainties  by 
whl()li  the  landlord  is  harassed. 

»4.  I'here  is  a  more  complicated  case,  of  which  Lord  Dufferin's 
t)MtHtaH  in  UlHter  afiford  the  best  illustration.  Lord  Dufferin  stated 
111  \\U  (evidence  before  Lord  Bessborough's  Commission,  that  he  had 
«|M)nt  a  v«*ry  large  sum,  between  80,000^.  and  90,000?.,  on  the  im- 
jivovt^mt^nt  of  his   estates  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  in 

•  Mv.  Uliuliilonci  lias  promised  an  important  concession  ppon  Clause  1,  dealing  with 
M\^  \WlU^ltitm  of  tho  *  fair  rent ;  *  but,  however  this  clause  may  be  altered,  it  seems 
\\\\^\\\  iUal  In  a  large  number  of  cases  rents  will  be  reduced  by  the  recognition  of 
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carryiDg  ont  a  policy  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  he  described. 
The  main  portion  of  his  property  has  for  many  generations  been  held 
on  lease,  and  Lord  Dufferin  has  successfully  striven  to  keep  it  free 
from  tenant-right.     He  bought  up  many  claims  of  this  nature,  and 
has  let  almost  the  whole  of  hift  property  on  a  lease — drafted  by  the 
present  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  Mr.  Andrews,  Q.C.,  another 
well-known   'tenant-right'  lawyer — ^which   establishes  relations  of 
pure  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier,  with  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  improvements,  and  with  permission  to  the  tenant 
to  sell  his  interest  under  the  lease,  but  nothing  more.  Lord  Dufferin 
is  of  opinion  that  if  the  law  secures  him  his  existing  rights  his  money 
has  been  well  spent,  and  that  the  relations  established  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  the  best  for  both  parties.     At  any  rate  he  has 
from  time  to  time  resumed  or  retained,  in  a  manner 'the  equity  of 
which  cannot  be  contested,  the  whole  of  the  rights  ordinarily  divided 
between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  in  Ulster.     He  has  parted  with 
strictly  defined  portions  of  those  rights  to  his  present  tenants  on 
terms  satisfiekctory  to  them,  and  he  would  of  course  contend  that  his 
interests  ought  not  on   the  termination  of  the  existing  leases  to 
become  subject  to  the  system  he  has  laboured  to  eradicate  and  keep 
off  his  property.     There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  a  tenant  holding 
under  one  of  Lord  Dufferin's  leases  has  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral 
claim  to  anything  outside  the  four  comers  of  that  contract.     But 
it  is  probable  that  under  the  new  law — iu  spite  of  a  dubious  provision 
in  the  47th  clause — the  occupiers,  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases, 
will  drop  into  the  position  of '  future  tenants,'  with  all  the  advantages 
of  Ulster  tenant-right.     The  money  spent  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
thus  defeated  by  legislation,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  fore- 
cast even  a  few  years  ago,  will  be  in  that  case  lost  beyond  recovery. 

4.  Lastly,  there  are  the  estates  managed  on.  what  is  called  the 
English  system,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  aj^d 
improvement  has  been  borne  by  the  landlord,  so  that  the  tenant  has 
IM^isely  as  much  or  as  Uttle  claim  to  tenant-right  as  an  English 
former  dealing  with  the  land  he  rents  on  ordinary  commercial  prin- 
ciples. The  Government  allege  that  there  are  few  if  any  estates  of 
this  description  in  Ireland,  but  they  admit  that  there  are  some,  and 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  exceptional  treatment,  by  the  provision 
exempting  holdings  maintained  and  improved  by  the  landlord  from 
the  ^  £ur  rent '  clause.  It  is  contended  by  Mr.  Bichey  and  others 
that  this  security  is  altogether  untrustworthy.  Free  sale,  at  any  rate, 
is  to  be  allowed  on  these  estates,  although  the  Prime  Minister 
has  recognised  the  danger  of  its  *  eating  up '  the  landlord's  improve- 
ments. An  amendment  to  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  exempting  such 
estates  from  the  ^  free  sale '  provisions  was  moved  by  Mr.  Heneage,  a 
liberal  member,  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-five  only,  in  a  full  House.  But  as  the  Bill  stands,  the  land- 
lord in  these  cases  also  is  thrown  back  upon  the  raising  of  rent  as  the 
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only  means  of  keeping  down  the  invading  growth  of  the  ten 
Lord  Leconfield  and  Mr.  Mahony,  two  landlords  whose  e 
models  in  their  kind,  have  declared  that  their  position  wi] 
rendered  intolerable.  As  Mr.  Mahony  forcibly  puts  it,  if  t 
tion  of  English-managed  estates  be  refused — 

there  is  but  one  other  alternative  whereby  Government  can  avoid 
most  cruel  injustice.  Thej  should  buy  out  such  owners  at  a  fair  p 
putting  them  to  the  prolonged  torture  of  canvas^ng  the  occupiers  un 
three-fourths  ready  to  purchase.  To  men  who  have  seen  civilisation 
of  barbarism  under  their  hands,  and  cannot  but  feel  attached  to  the 
have  cost  them  many  a  sacrifice,  such  a  clause  is  like  an  order  to  co 
the  holocaust  to  be  made  of  their  Penates.  Let  Government,  at  leaf 
unnecessary  reBnement  of  cruelty  towards  people  who  have  ever  done 
good  than  harm. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  such  cases  as  these — ani 
several  others  that  might  be  mentioned  on  all  fours  with  ther 
rate  closely  analogous — ^the  Prime  Minister  will  continue  to 
no  injury  is  done,  and  that  no  compensation  is  due.  A  dubio 
has  been  given  that  some  of  the  above  cases  will  be  conside 
Government  before  the  Bill  passes  through  committee,  but 
present  date  (June  24)  no  provision  has  been  inserted  to  sati 
the  justice  of  which  cannot  be  disputed.  But  if  such  an  ad 
made,  what  becomes  of  the  comprehensive  and  emphatic  ( 
there  is  ^  any  approach  to  confiscation  in  the  Bill '  ? 

Li  the  typical  cases  cited  above,  even  Mr.  Chamber 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  landlord's  rights  which  will  be  i 
abrogated  by  the  Bill  are  inequitable  and  ought  to  be 
penal  confiscation.     Here  indeed  equity  and  legality  are  al 
one.     The  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  are  me^ 
property  whith  is  menaced.     But  even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain*| 
proposition  be  rejected,  as  it  must  be  by  all  except  rei 
politicians,  there  are  an  infinity  of  cases  in  which  the  1 
existing  legal  rights  must  suflFer  by  the  proposed  recoj 
tenant's  ^  goodwill,'  hitherto  denied,  and  by  no  one  m< 
than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.     Regarded  sentimental! 
will  be  variously  judged,  but  from  a  political  point  of 
stand  upon  the  same  ground.     If  a  landlord  is  to  be  cona 
the  State,  it  is  not  because  he  is  an  estimable  person  or  haai 
use  of  his  power,  but  because  the  law  takes  away  from 
v?hich  the  law  acknowledged,  encouraged,  and  fortified  ui 
Those  who  contend  that  tenant-right,  though  not  n 
law,  has  always  existed,  and  ought  always  to  have  hem 
landlords  as  a  fact,  may  deny  that  in  the  foUowing   % 
landlords  have  to  complain  of  any  real  hard^p.     But| 
remembered   that  the  whole  legal  right  has  been   hit 
landlord,  and  it  is  the  legal  right  which  must  be  con$ 
matter  of  compensation*      Setting  aside  the    cases   i 
merated,  Irish  estates — I  am  speaking  of  Leinster,  9 
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Connanght  only — ^may  be  divided  into  those  lightly  rented  and  those 
rented  np  to  or  approaching  the  full  commercial  level. 

1.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  lightly  rented  estates.  The  advocates 
of  the  Land  Bill  contend  that  on  these  the  margin  between  the 
existing  rent  and  the  full  competition  rent  amounts  simply  to  the 
recognition  by  the  landlord  of  the  tenant-right  now  to  be  legalised. 
I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  '  &ir  rent '  clause, 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  admitted  the  Government  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  which  has  been  materially  altered.  I  am  content 
to  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Attorney- 
General  are  right  when  they  assert  that  on  such  estates  the  f&ir 
rrat  will  not  at  any  rate  fall  below  the  existing  level.  But  the 
landlord's  right  hitherto  to  raise  those  low  rents  being  indisputable, 
it  is  clear  that  his  liberality  involves  something  more  than  recog- 
nition of  the  tenant's  interest.  It  has  secured  for  him  a  reserve  of 
influence  and  power,  political  popularity,  social  amenities,  control 
over  the  culture  of  the  estate  and  over  the  character  of  the  tenants. 
Sometimes  the  maintenance  of  a  low  rent  is,  in  fiict,  only  the 'land- 
lord's way  of  contributing  to  improvements,  and  this  spread  over 
many  years  may  amount  to  a  large  sum.  But  under  the  system  of 
free  sale  the  tenant  vdll  be  enabled,  unless  some  special  means  of 
prevention  are  adopted — and  all  suggestions  of  this  nature  have  been 
repelled — to  sell  ofi*  the  whole  capitalised  value  of  the  margin  and 
destroy  the  landlord's  existing  legal  right  to  all  that  it  represents. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  appears  to  have  felt  that  something  5 

more  than  a  bare  legal  right  has  in  such  cases  to  be  considered.     Li  / 

his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  he  said : — 

If  the  landlord  does  not  wish  to  break  the  tradition  of  his  property,  but  keeps  1^ 

the  rent  below  the  fair  rent,  it  is  only  right  that  he  should  not  in  that  case  hare 
Ms  property  eaten  up  by  the  tenant-right. 

But  the  Bill  contains  no  provision  for  protecting  the  landlord 
except  his  penalised  power  of  raising  the  rent,  which  is  the  very 
thing  he  would,  in  the  case  stated,  be  most  unwilling  to  do.  As 
Mr.  William  Fowler  has  justly  observed  : — 

The  result  of  these  proposals  will  probably  be  the  disturbance  of  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  very  estates  where  those  relations  are  now  the  most 
satis&ctory.    This  cannot  have  been  intended.    No  one,  however  ausfucious  of  ^ 

landlords^  would  wish  that  the  kindest  of  their  class  should  recmve  the  worst  treat-  •', 

ment,  and  we  must  expect  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  avoid  a  heavy  loss  which  4 

is  not  of  their  own  making,  and  for  which  no  compensation  has  been  proposed. 

2.  Turning,  finally,  to  the  case  of  properties  on  which  the  rent 
approaches  the  full  competition  level,  it  appears  to  be  avowed  by  the  * 

Government — it  is  advanced,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  boasting — ^that  the 
7th  clause  will  greatly  reduce  the  rent  by  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  tenant's  good-will.  Back-renting  landlords  neither  find  nor  deserve 
much  popular  sympathy,  but  their  claims  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  by  law  cannot  be  made  depen- 
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a  moral  or  social  excellence.    They  have  an  undoul 

4  tx>  raise  their  rents  ;  and  if  Parliament  interferes  to  re^ 

4ts  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  they  have  precisely  the  i 

>dO  be  compensated  that  any  other  owner  of  property  would 

,18  rights  were  impaired  by  legislation.  Whether  the  tit! 
A  tenants  to  the  newly  discovered  tenant-right  be  sound  or  n 
and  it  is  vain  to  discuss  a  point  which  will  be  settled  conclusive 
Act  of  Parliament — the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  compensation  i 
affected.  The  majority  of  the  landlords,  however,  on  whose  pro 
rents  are  high,  can  plead  not  only  the  legal  recognition  of  their  i 
but  the  complicity  of  Parliament  and  the  Executive  Govemm( 
the  alleged  abuse  of  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  emphat 
stated  that  the  pxurchaeers  in  the  Landed  Estates  Coiut  were 
couraged '  by  law,  and,  it  may  be  added,  were  even  expressly  invil 
the  Court,  to  raise  rents  without  consideration  for  the  tenant's 
rest.  Capitalists  were  urged  to  invest  in  Irish  land  on  the  faitl 
Parliamentary  title,  and  not  only  had  they  no  warning  that  t 
right  was  to  be  recognised,  but  they  had  in  view  its  explicit 
in  the  Acts  of  1860  and  1870.  Even  in  the  most  extreme 
therefore,  the  owners  of  highly  rented  estates,  in  demanding 
pensation,  can  call  upon  Parliament  to  show  why  the  expre 
implied  guarantees  of  former  law  and  practice  should  now 
aside  to  their  disadvantage. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  I  have  referred  only  to  the  direct  a 
tion  of  existing  legal  rights  imder  the  BiU.  It  is  unnecessar 
into  the  question  of  consequential  damage,  or  to  discuss  at  any 
the  indirect  compensation  which  the  Bill,  it  is  alleged,  vrill  g: 
landlords.  *  Compensation '  of  this  sort  the  landlords  who  loo 
despair  on  their  future  position  in  Ireland  may  well  reject,  a 
added  to  injury.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  offer  Lord  Lansdc 
Lord  Dufferin  an  inscription  upon  the  *  Grand  Livre '  of  Hone 
Costa  Sica,  as  to  tell  them  that  the  change  in  their  position  wi 
them  greater  seciuity  for  their  rents  and  an  improved  maa 
their  land  if  they  desire  to  sell  it.  Even  if  rents  are  to  be  1 
it  is  said,  they  will  be  more  readily  recoverable  under  free  sale. 
Sir  William  Gregory  has  pertinently  asked,  where  is  the  proof 

At  present  the  tenant  refoses  to  pay,  and,  if  evicted,  takes  the  life  o 
oeasor.    Will  he  be  more  patient  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ? 
submit  to  be  sold  out,  to  have  arrears  deducted  from  the  payments  ma 
incomer, and  to  hand  over  his  farm  to  a  stranger?    The  leaders  of 
League  have  already  answered  this  question  clearly  and  explicitly. 

The  expectation  that  the  price  of  land  will  increase,  as  it 
small  extent  after  the  Act  of  1870,  is  equally  idle.  Judge  F 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  explained  in  his  evidence  he 
Select  Committee  of  1878,  that,  taking  into  account  the 
agricultural  prices,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  was  i 
not  quickened,  from  1870  onwards.    Moreover,  it  is   oert 
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the  pledges  of  finality  then  given  encouraged  capital  to  investment. 
No  such  confidence  can  be  evoked  again.  ^  Once  bitten,  twice  shy,' 
is  the  motto  of  the  investor,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  understood  by 
all  concerned  that  the  only  market  for  land  in  Ireland  henceforward 
will  be  that  in  which  the  buyers  will  be  the  tenants,  and  the  sellers 
the  landlords.  To  theorists  like  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  this  prospect 
appears  to  be  one  which  ought  to  attract  and  delight  the  landlords, 
and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  Bill  is  intended  for  their  good.  Un- 
fortonately  it  is  manifest  that  the  Land  Commission  can  purchase  on 
behalf  of  the  tenants  only  when  the  latter  have  agreed  to  buy  and  to 
give  a  certain  price.  They  will  have  profited  little  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Land  League  if  they  are  in  haste  to  purchase  on  reasonable 
terms.  Li  the  present  confusion,  with  mortgagees  foreclosing  and 
creditors  of  all  sorts  pressing  upon  impoverished  landlords,  the  tenants 
may  well  afford  to  wait,  and  if  the  Bill  remains  unaltered,  the  time 
cannot  be  fieur  off  when  the  estates  must  come  into  the  market  for 
anything  they  will  fetch.  These  are  the  benefits  which,  it  is  urged, 
oo^t  to  be  thankfully  accepted  by  the  landlords.  Even  if  they 
were  not  evidently  illusory,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put  them 
aerionsly  forward  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  to  compensation  for 
interference  with  legal  rights.  The  familiar  tale  of  Cyrus,  the  big 
boy,  the  little  boy,  and  the  two  coats,  is  not  undeserving  of  the 
attrition  of  Ministers  who  seem  to  think  that  justice  can  be  done 
by  taking  away  rights  here,  and  giving  advantages  there,  in  the 
peremptory  fashion  of  a  ^aroun  Al-Baschid. 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  cases  which  must  arise  if  the  Land 
Bill  passes  is,  doubtless,  a  strong  argument  against  any  plan  that  a 
tribimal  or  body  of  arbitrators  should  assess  compensation  for  the 
landlords'  losses.  The  simplest  method  of  dealing  with  the  landlords^ 
claims  is  that  suggested  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  Mr.  Mill's  proposal  thirteen  years  ago.  The  question 
requires  further  discussion,  which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
petulant  refusal  to  listen  to  it,  it  will  receive  probably  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  certainly  in  one.  But  if  the  principle 
be  firankly  accepted,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  resisted 
to  the  last  by  responsible  statesmen,  the  details  will  not  be  difficult 
to  settle.  It  would  be  a  national  calamity  if,  in  hot  haste  to  patch 
up  the  Lrish  difficulty  by  concessions  which  the  tenants  and  their 
T^liamentary  spokesmen  reject,  the  Legislature  should  abandon  its 
hold  upon  the  chief  practical  security  in  a  democratic  country  against 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  called  ^  schemes  of  public  plunder.' 
It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  masses,  when  they  have  political 
power  in  their  hands,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  or  meddle  with 
other  people's  property.  It  is  an  excellent  check  upon  reckless  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  that  those  who  imdertake  them  should  know 
that  they  must  pay  for  them. 

Edwakd  D.  J.  Wilson. 
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UNITY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 


Lots  to  G-od  and  love  to  man  pervades  the  whole  teaching  a 
Bible.     It  is  pronounced  by  our  Blessed  Lord  to  be  the  Mfilii! 
the  Law.     It  is  the  very  light  and  life  of  the  Gospel  Covenant 
leads  us  back  more  than  anything  else  to  that  likeness  of  Gi 
which  man  was  first  created,  for  we  are  emphatically  told  thaii 
is  love. 

Love  and  unity  are  praised  as  godlike,  to  be  longed  for,  y 
striven  after;  while  hatred,  and  quarrelling,  and  misjudgin| 
another  are  to  be  prayed  against  and  striven  against  by  all ;  ani 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  teaching  of  one  or  two  texts,  but 
clearly  visible  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Book  that  he  that  runs 
read  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many,  both  among  Churchmen  and 
conformists.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  refuse  to  do  ai^ythii 
put  matters  straight,  and  noiake  their  very  zeal  for  their  own  s 
beliefs,  as  the  Pharisees  of  old,  a  cloak  for  bitterness,  and  pride 
isolation ;  while  others  actually  glory  in  their  divisions,  and 
that '  it  was  never  otherwise,'  *  that  it  stimulates  zeal,'  that 
good  has  come  of  it.'    And  thus  the  work  Christ  has  given  us 
is  left  undone,  or  mightily  hindered,  because  those  bearing  the 
of  Christ  wilfully  misinterpret  one  another,  thinking  evil  rathe 
good  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  and  becoming  in  this  r 
essentially  anti-Christian. 

No  one  can  pretend  that  the  work  of  the  Church  since  the  d 
of  East  and  West  has  in  any  way  approached  the  promised  re^ 
faithful  and  united  service  for  Christ.  Are  there  not  mill 
heathen  hindered  from  embracing  the  faith  by  our  divisioi 
thousands  in  our  own  country  estranged  from  Christianity 
same  cause  ?  Example  is  better  than  precept ;  and  yet  we 
noble  principles  of  Christianity,  which,  when  faithfully  carri< 
would  meet  the  inner  yearnings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  presei 

»  PuhUcat%on$  of  the  Home  Beunian.  Society,    7  WhitehaU. 

JSermon,  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Qreenhoogh,  Baptist  minister,  on  *  One  fUith,  one 
Baptism.'    Leicester,  1880. 

Church  Congress  Jleport,  1880.  Deputation  from  Nonconformist  mini 
€44-649.    Church  and  Dissent,  pp.  278-303.    Internal  Unity,  pp.  229-266. 
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the  world  as  a  beaotiful  but  impracticable  theory,  because  the  mis- 
directed zeal  of  the  would-be  religious  man  denies  them  in  his  daily 
life.  God  has  willed  that  by  the  laws  of  humility  and  love  His 
kingdom  should  be  propagated  through  the  world.  How  can  we  expect 
to  extend  it  successfully  while  working  on  directly  contrary  princi- 
ples ;  allowing  a  self-complacent  pride  in  our  own  particular  stand- 
points to  close  our  hearts  against  those  who  use  not  our  Shibboleth  ; 
<Hr,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Lord's  declaration,  ^  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,'  evoking  worldly  weapons  to  persecute  and  suppress 
an  who  differ  from  us,  and  thus  showing  forth  a  2eal  for  Christ  by 
hatred  to  the  brother  for  love  of  whom  Christ  died? 

St«  Chiysostom,  commenting  on  John  xvi.,  beautifully  witnesses 
against  the  same  evil  in  his  day.  '  He  maketh  their  characteristic 
love ;  for  this,  saith  He,  is  to  be  my  disciple,  when  all  men  see  you 
imitating  my  love.  This,  then,  made  them  straightway  beautiful 
and  good,  having  one  heart  and  soul ;  but  had  they  separated  one 
from  another  all  things  would  have  been  lost.'  Again,  *  He  spake 
this  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  them  that  should  believe  on  Him  ; 
since  even  now  there  is  nothing  else  that  causeth  the  heathen  to 
stumble  except  that  there  is  no  love.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  believe  that  there  are  the  foreshadowings  of  a 
spirit  of  unity  at  work  among  the  different  bodies  of  Christians  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  if  it  was  God's  will  that  those  very  differences, 
which  doubtless  our  several  shortcomings  brought  upon  us  as  a 
ponishment  in  times  past,  were  gradually  creating,  out  of  the  very 
intensity  of  their  strife  and  bitternesses,  a  desire  for  unity  and  peace. 
The  Church  Congress  at  Leicester  affords  a  recent  proof  of  this 
among  ourselves— (1)  In  the  general  tone  of  large-heartedness  and 
forbearance  shown  in  the  Congress  itself,  especially  in  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  able  paper  on  ^  Internal  Unity ' — (2)  In  the  action  of 
the  Nonconformists,  as  shown  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Greenhongh  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Congress  week,  to  which  we  shall 
frequently  refer,  and  the  remarkable  address  of  the  thirty-four  Non- 
conformist ministers,  and  (3)  In  the  Bishop's  reply,  which,  at  least, 
professed  the  same  large-hearted,  manly,  and  independent  spirit  which 
was  the  notable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Greenhough's  sermon.  The 
keynote  is  struck  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  sermon : — '  It . 
is  always  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  shallow  mind  that  it  looks 
only  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  magnifies  the  differences  which 
float  upon  the  surface*  It  never  goes  deep  enough  to  see  the  unden> 
^7^  principles  of  unity.' 

This  keynote  enables  the  preacher  to  acknowledge  purity  of  motive 
and  an  intensity  of  love  to  our  common  Lord  among  those  whose 
erroneous  teaching  he  denounces  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

The  clear-thinking  and  large-hearted  theologian  will  find  the  same  sentiments 
of  rererent  aspiration,  faith,  and  love  nnderljiog  the  pageantry  of  the  Romish 
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Churchy  breathing  and  Hying  under  the  weight  of  ite  smothering  fonnality,  which 
he  will  find  in  the  plainest  Primitive  Methodist  or  Friends'  meeting-house. 

This  acknowledgment  of  the  possibility  of  finding  a  common  object 
and  a  common  desire  among  those  who  diflfer  from  each  other  so 
widely  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is  not  all,  for,  to  quote 
again  from  the  sermon : — 

The  bitter  conflicts  of  centuries  baye  left  still  open  and  rankHng  wounds ;  we 
are  separated,  and  still  ^shall  be,  by  a  multitude  of  questions  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  deem  ummportant ;  there  are  differences  of  method,  and  ministranon,  and 
ritual,  and  especially  of  sacramental  views  and  priestly  ordination — differences 
which  none  but  weak  minds  would  try  to  smooth  over  with  the  plaster  of  a  sham 
charity. 

In  all  this  we  may  perfectly  agree;  but  these  dififerences  appa- 
rently so  vital,  if  carried  back  to  first  principles  in  a  true  spirit 
of  Christian  love,  may  be  found  important  in  elucidating  different 
sides  of  one  and  the  same  great  truths  which,  without  such  apparently 
diverse  teaching,  would  miss  the  fulness  and  perfection  which  they 
are  intended  to  cover ;  while  other  dififerences  will  be  foimd  to  arise 
from  a  mutual  misunderstanding  of  the  teaching  of  those  who  have 
been  estranged  from  one  another  so  long.  The  preacher  enumerates 
our  present  agreements  in  forcible  words : — 

These  men  are  no  more  to  \xa  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  same  Divine  Spirit  works  in  them  as  in  us, 
they  are  praying  to  the  same  Father,  and  bowing  before  the  same  cross.'^Hiey  are 
made  mighty  by  the  same  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  hope,  they  are  swayed 
by  the  same  motives,  and  striving  for  the  same  end.  Th^ir  confessions  are  ours, 
their  praises  are  ours,  their  creeds  are  for  the  most  part  ours,  their  sympathies  are 
ours.  With  the  world  we  have  hardly  anything  in  common,  with  them  we  have 
nearly  everything ;  a  hundred  sacred  and  eternal  principles  make  us  dose  akin. 

Surely  it  is  worth  an  efifort  that  Christian  bodies  who  have  so  much 
in  common  should  be  brought  to  understand  one  another  more,  and 
at  least  endeavour  to  hold  those  dififerences  which  admit  of  no 
inmiediate  reconciliation  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  To  this  end 
let  us  calmly  consider  what  the  Church  of  England  really  is,  for  it 
may  be  possible  to  show  clearly  and  historically  that  she  is,  over  and 
above,  and  beyond  being  the  Church  of  England,  essentially  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  this  nation,  and  therefore  the  mother  of  us  alL  Her 
establishment,  her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  her  Act  of  Uniformity  identify 
her  as  a  particular  body ;  but  neither  of  these  things  is  essential  to 
her  position  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  reunion  might  be  sought 
for  with  her  because  she  has  a  larger  basis  than  any  particular  sect  can 
have — a  reunion-  not  into  a  rigid  uniformity  in  things  non-essential, 
nor  one  that  would  pledge  all  to  everything  in  her  present  order  and 
practice,  but  a  reunion  round  essential  truths.  If  you  want  a  Church 
that  goes  back  to  first  principles,  where  can  you  find  one  simpler  in 
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its  aathorised  formularies  of  belief  than  the  Church  of  England  ?  She 
distinctly  appeals  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church  before  the  division  of  East  and  West,  and  requires  of  her  lay 
members  no  further  test  of  membership  than  the  creeds,  containing 
the  Articles  of  Faith  collected  and  explained  by  the  undivided  Church 
in  her  general  councils,  which,  though  showing  in  the  record  of  their 
discussions  the  fallibility  of  man,  were  doubtless  guided  to  their 
final  decision  by  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost.  She  does  not  baptise  into  her 
own  conmiunion,  but  receives  the  child  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Chorch.  She  gives  her  priests  and  deacons  authority  not  in  her 
own  communion  only,  but  to  exercise  th^  office  in  the  Church  of 
God.  She  prays  for  her  children  not  as  hers  alone,  but  for  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  that  they  may  be  led  into  the  way 
of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

It  is  her  privilege  also,  in  pointing  to  primitive  times  as  her 
pattern,  to  trace  her  succession  in  a  continuous  line  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  from  the  Church  existing  in  this  country  in  apostolic 
times. 

The  councils  of  the  Church  were  the  forerunners  of  our  represen- 
tative parliaments.  The  one  archiepiscopal  head  of  the  Church  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  one  king  over  the  seven  king;doms  into  which 
this  nation  was  first  divided  by  the  Saxons.  And  as  the  originator  of 
our  constitutional  life  as  a  nation,  she  became  the  defender  of  our 
Saxon  liberties  against  Norman  aggression  until  the  privileges  of  the 
Great  Charter  were  won  from  Bang  John  mainly  by  her  influence.  It 
was  with  one  voice  that  this  Anglican  Church  of  ours  protested  against 
the  agressions  of  the  Papacy,  and  as  one  Church  she  reformed  herself 
from  mediaeval  errors. 

It  was  the  Church  which  preserved  the  Bible  for  us  through  the 
barbarism  of  feudal  times,  and  which  transcribed  and  translated  it  so 
soon  as  the  power  to  do  so  was  obtained.  It  is  the  Church  that  pre- 
served to  us  and  daily  formed,  as  the  outcome  of  the  hearts  of  saints 
in  every  age,  that  great  treasury  of  devotion  in  the  daily  offices  from 
which  so  many  prayers  and  hymns  have  been  freely  gathered  both 
by  Churchman  and  Nonconformist.  It  is  the  Church  that  first  made 
our  ancestors  Christian,  and  subsequently  carried  the  Gospel  among 
those  northern  nations  of  Europe  from  which  our  Saxon  and  Danish 
and  Norman  ancestors  originally  came. 

It  is  the  Church  which  has  united  us  from  the  beginning  with 
that  unceasing  communion  of  saints  now  resting  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

Nonconformists  may  be  tempted  to  add, '  It  is  the  Church  from 
whidi  .we  were  ignominiously  driven  out  by  cruel  penal  laws.'  It  is, 
however,  essential  for  truth  that  the  corporate  personality  of  the 
Church  should  be  kept  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  the  State,  because 
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from  their  close  alliance  through  the  Establishment  there  is  gr 
risk  of  confusion.  It  is  a  moot-point  with  historians  TFhether 
persecutions  were  conducted  on  purely  political  or  purely  religi 
grounds.  There  is  no  doubt  eminent  Churchmen,  lay  and  cleri 
eagerly  enforced  the  penal  laws,  and  thus  became  personally  responsi 
but,  to  convict  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity  of  a  persecul 
spirit,  it  would  be  needful  to  bring  forward  some  formal  synoc 
approval  of  a  persecuting  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  fully  to  discuss  the  various  point 
difiFerence  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reunion  with  the  Churc 
our  fathers,  but  a  few  thoughts  connected  with  these  burning  sub 
ofiFered  in  a  spirit  of  love  may,  by  God's  blessing,  pave  the  way 
calmer  and  more  Christian  consideration  of  them. 

And  first  as  to  the  question  of  an  established  Church. 

We  may  grant  at  once  to  Churchmen  and  to  Nonconformisi 
free  acknowledgment  of  a  conscientious  belief  that  establish 
and  endowment  may  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  true  religion 
asking,  in  common  fairness,  leave  to  hold  an  equally  consciei 
belief  that  in  many  cases  the  advantages  may  far  outweigl 
possible  evils  of  the  connection. 

There  surely  can  be  no  inherent  right  or  wrong  in  the  ban 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  first  three  centuries 
how  the  Church  could  progress  without  it.  The  Bible  history 
in  the  patriarchal  age  and  in  the  times  of  the  kingdoms  of  Isra 
Judah,  might  be  quoted  in  its  favour. 

In  the  feudal  ages  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  r< 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  learning ;  in  later  times  it  w£ 
nearly  stifling  all  religious  life ;  but  so  far  as  we  as  Christia 
concerned  we  may  safely  affirm  there  is  nothing  vital  about 
where  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  CI 
spiritual  duties  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  connection  nec< 
contrary  to  Christianity. 

In  reference  to  all  politico-religious  questions  we  may  fe; 
state  that  it  ill  becomes  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  or  a  Noncon 
minister  to  act  as  a  political  partisan ;  and  when  religious 
allow  their  politics  to  outnm  their  religion  it  is  a  certain  pr^ 
their  deterioration  and  decay. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the  royal  supremacy. 

The  Church  regards  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  ex 
alike  and  equally  over  all  her  subjects,  so  that  she  does  not  ad 
authority  over  herself  that  does  not  equally  extend  to  the  [ 
formists.  And  this  supremacy  is  only  a  civil  and  political  * 
not  a  spiritual  one. 

Also  in  regard  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  creeds  and  for 
the  judicial  rulings  fix  only  the  legal  sense,  not  their  real  < 
tical  or  spiritual  sense.    They  simply  say  for  the  purposes  < 
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bokiiDg  property  by  way  of  endowment  and  the  like — we  take  the 
fonnularies  to  mean  so  and  so.  The  law  does  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  Church  or  the  sect,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  its  own  religious  or 
spiritual  purposes  means  so  and  so  by  the  formularies.  And  neither 
Churchman  nor  Nonconformist  would  feel  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  formulary  was  any  other  than  what  he  held  it  to  mean  before ; 
for  if  the  Church  or  Nonconforming  ^body  should  alter  the  terms  of 
it«  formulary  it  would  be  because  the  law  and  not  itself  had  mistaken 
the  true  meaning. 

It  is  therefore  a  serious  error  to  suppose,  as  many  Nonconformists 
do  and  as  many  Churchmen  profess  to  do,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  fixed  or  even  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  law.  These  only  ?ix  the  legal  meaning  for  legal 
purposes.  So  long  therefore,  as  a  religious  body,  whether  the  Church 
or  a  Nonconformist  body,  holds  property  on  trust,  the  State  will 
insist  on  giving  its  own  interpretation  of  all  creeds  and  formularies  in 
judging  disputes  between  an  individual  minister  and  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  disestablished  body  may  have  greater 
facilities  for  altering  its  formularies  to  make  their  true  meaning 
apparent  after  the  adverse  decision  has  been  given,  but  the  principle 
of  the  control  of  the  State  is  the  same  to  both. 

It  is  often  contended  that  Episcopacy  is  wrong,^and  that  the 
apostolic  succession  is  a  delusion.  With  a  view  to  unity  they  are  both 
of  some  importance,  as  they  connect  us  with  all  the  orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  and  with  the  Christianity  of  past 
ages  even  from  the  beginning. 

All  candid  minds  must  admit  that  the  germs  and  first  workings 
of  the  Episcopate  in  direct  succession  to  the  Apostles  are  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  Holy  Scripture.  Dr.  Binney,  at  a  meeting  of  Independents  at 
Plymouth,  is  reported  to  have  said :  ^  I  believe  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  though  you  do  not,  and  I  find  in  them  the  rudimentary 
elements  of  a  moderate  Episcopacy.'  And  generally  among  Protes- 
tant Nonconformists  of  the  present  day  we  find  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  this  form  of  Church  government.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  organisa- 
tions among  the  Baptists  have  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  old 
lines  of  Church  government  under  other  names.  It  is  well  known 
how  earnestly  John  Wesley  longed  to  introduce  the  episcopate  for  the 
ordination  of  his  ministers,  and  we  have  extant  the  letters  of  Dr.  Coke, 
whom  Wesley  in  his  old  age  attempted  to  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, asking  Bishops  Seabury  and  White  for  a  proper  ordination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acceptance  of  the  Primitive  Episcopate 
as  the  authorised  form  of  Church  government  would  in  no  ^^j 
necessitate  a  return  to  the  Prince  Bishops  of  the  feudal  times.  And 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  true  primitive  model,  with  its  body  of 
Presbyters  to  advise  the  Bishop,  was  much  more  like  our  limited 
monarchy  than  that  more  autocratic  form  which  _has  been  forced 
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upon  our  bishops  by  the  pafit  neglect  of  the  use  of  synods  anc 
great  chapters  of  our  cathedrals,  both  of  which  it  is  now  our 
endeavour  to  revive. 

We  have  an  important  note  of  unity  in  the  common  possei 
a  Bible  received  by  all,  and  in  a  common  appeal  to  Holy  Scrij 
the  surest  means  of  interpreting  the  faith  as  once  delivered 
saints.  It  is  only  a  popular  misunderstanding  of  what  this 
means  which  causes  any  divergent  teaching.  The  Reformed  C 
were  only  acting  on  the  lines  of  true  Catholic  tradition  wh( 
availed  themselves  of  the  invention  of  printing  to  translate  i 
culate  more  fully  the  whole  Bible.  But  in  the  interprets 
Scripture  we  cannot  accept  the  casual  teaching  of  eyery  min 
individual  student,  neither  may  we  safely  accept  the  ster< 
views  of  any  particular  school  of  thought.  Though  individual 
may  have  been  wrong,  and  may  often  be  found  to  bear  conirs 
testimony,  the  consensus  of  Catholic  teaching  must  always 
valuable  aid  in  arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  doubtful  passa 

By  an  appeal  to  Scripture  we  mean  a  critical  inquiry  \\ 
pmity  of  the  text  and  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  lai 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  condi 
prayer  and  in  faith,  hoping  ever  for  the  special  guidance  of  i 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  in  this  spirit  and  in  this  way  that  ( 
tradition — '  that  form  of  soimd  words '  which  St.  Paul  urges  1 
to  hold  fast — was  consolidated  into  the  creeds  which  have  beei 
by  full  authority  of  the  Church,  and  have  been  received  by  al 
tians  as  containing  the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Fait 
appeal  to  Scripture  conducted  on  the  same  lines  would  doubth 
to  bring  us  all  much  nearer  together  on  most  of  the  points  oi 
at  present  there  appears  to  be  so  much  divergent  teaching. 

When  we  come  to  those  great  Sacramental  truths,  the 
outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  we  are  brought 
face  with  those  points  of  divergence  which  exist  among  the  c^ 
schools  of  thought  within  the  Chiu'ch.  Even  here,  however, 
only  venture  a  few  remarks  which,  offered  in  a  spirit  of  lo 
tend  to  remove  some  of  those  bitternesses  which  need  not  of  n 
form  a  part  of  controversies  on  matters  of  religion. 

In  considering  these  subjects,  a  true  faith  according  to  St 
definition  of  it  as  *  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  € 
of  things  not  seen,*  is  a  very  necessary  qualification.  And  y 
wonderful  mistakes  are  made  as  to  the  possession  of  this 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Catholic,  from  his  apparei 
in  outward  forms,  must  miss  this  grace  altogether;  and  t 
Protestant,  because  he  has  realised  certain  feelings  in  1 
heart,  is  the  sole  possessor  of  it.  But,  just  as  a  trust  in  fonn 
naturally  quench  all  true  faith,  so  also  may  a  trust  in  i 
feelings — which  are  for  the  time  as  apparent  as  any  forms  ca 
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damp  a  trae  &ith,  according  to  St.  Paul's  definition  of  it,  and  end  in  a 
belief  in  nothing  that  is  only  hoped  for  and  therefore  not  tangible, 
aod  in  the  rejection  of  everything  which  is  unseen  or  unfelt  and  there- 
fore hard  to  realise.  St.  Paul  lived  in  a  realisation  of  the  unseen 
vorld,  and  accepted  blessings  which  could  be  only  spiritually  discerned. 
So,  again,  we  are  in  danger  of  too  much  individualism  in  our  religion. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  each  stone  of  the  spiritual  building 
flhoold  be  dressed  and  tried ;  that  every  wandering  sheep  should 
be  gathered  into  the  fold ;  that  each  member  should  be  fashioned 
one  by  one  for  its  appointed  work ;  but  when  each  soul  has  been 
built  up  into  the  spiritual  temple,  or  has  been  received  into  the 
old,  or  ha^been  made  a  member  of  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head,  the  individualism  ceases,  the  personal  pronoun  I  loses  its 
place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary,  and  we  realise  not  only  that  we  are 
bought  with  a  price,  and  are  therefore  not  our  own,  but  that  we  form 
one  essential  part  of  that  great  company  which  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  the  one  bride  of  Christ. 

In  considering  all  these  sacramental  teachings,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  Christian  Church  was  but  the  continuation  of  the 
Jewish ;  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil,  and  he 
distinctly  •  tells  us  that  He  has  other  sheep  not  of  the  Jewish  fold : 
'them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall-  hear  my  voice,  and  they  shall 
become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.'  On  this  ground  the  Church  founded 
infmt  baptism  to  take  the  place  of  circumcision,  admitting  the 
children  of  Christians  to  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  covenant  on  the 
&ith  of  their  parents,  even  as  Jewish  children  w6re  admitted,  on  the 
&ith  of  their  parents,  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  But  baptism 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  charm,  or  treated  apart  from  the  Church's 
distinct  order  that  the  child  should  be  carefully  instructed  till  it  is 
brought  to  confirmation,  for  which  holy  training  the  godparents  are 
a  guarantee. 

So  in  respect  of  the  other  great  sacrament.  No  Churchman 
irould  for  a  momentcontend  that  there  was  any  other sacrifice^necessary 
than  the  one  great  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  once  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  And  as  regards  the  memorial  sacrifice  the  Catholic 
would  only  assert  that  as  our  Lord  in  heaven  is  daily  pleading  the 
one  great  sacrifice  before  the  throne  of  Qx)d,  so  we  on  earth — the 
priesthood  for  all  the  fiEdthful — do  offer  up  a  memorial  of  that 
sacrifice,  uniting  us  with  that  service  in  heaven,  where  our  great 
hitercessor  ever  pleads  and  receives  gifts  for  men.  As  the  Psalmist 
prophesies:  <The  memorial  of  Thine  abundant  kindness  shall  be 
shewed,  and  men  shall  sin^  of  Thy  righteousness.' 

Again,  as  to  confession  and  absolution.  No  priest  would 
crer  claim  to  pronounce  God's  pardon  as  of  his  own  power,  or 
to  take  effect  upon  any  but  the  truly  penitent.  They  have  been 
entarusted  with  the  message  of  pardon  to  the  truly  penitent ;  only 
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Ood  and  the  penitent  know  how  far  the  repentance  is  true  and  the 
pardon  real.  So  as  to  confession,  all  of  every  school  know  well  that 
.to  win  a  soul  to  Christ  personal  intercourse  is  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
It  was  well  put  at  the  Leicester  Church  Congress,  that — *  if  we  wanted 
to  fill  a  lot  of  narrow-necked  bottles  with  water,  you  would  take  them 
up  one  by  one  and  not  pour  the  water  from  a  height  indiscriminately 
over  all.'  Why  then  quarrel  over  terms  ?  Personal  intercourse  of 
soul  with  soul  is  a  natural  function  of  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.  And  the  authoritative 
assurance  of  forgiveness  of  sins  which  the  priest  is  empowered  to 
ofier  to  all  true  penitents  often  becomes  a  blessed  means  of  saving  a 
soul  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  its  past  sins  from  one  of  Satan's 
deadliest  snares — the  temptation  to  despair  of  forgiveness. 

Again,  no  one  advocating  apostolic  succession  for  the  priesthood 
would  for  a  moment  thereby  seek  to  limit  the  free  operations  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Scripture  is  full  of  the  free  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  but  these  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  duly  ap- 
pointed methods  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  Bible  teaching  might 
exhibit  to  the  world  again,  os  in  apostolic  times,  the  full  working 
of  a  duly  organised  ministry  side  by  side  with  the  fullest  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Spirit  among  the  individual  members  of  Christ's  body. 

May  these  thoughts  on  the  so-called  burning  questions  of  the  day 
help  somewhat  to  a  return  to  unity,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot 
easily  be  exaggerated  1  To  judge  of  the  views  fearlessly  expounded 
in  this  country  at  Church  Cong^eseee,  and  conventions,  and  confer- 
ences among  tlie  drfferent  religious  bodies,  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
none  of  as  particularly  enamoured  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  very  desire  for  unity,  while  bringing  the  different  non- 
conforming bodies  to  act  more  harmoniously  together,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  them  drift  from  their  old  moorings.  Wesleyans 
are  drifting  away  from  Wesley  and  his  teaching.  Mr.  Dale  of 
Birmingham  laments  the  falling  away  of  many  of  his  people  from  a 
belief  in  a  divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  as  defined  by  the  West- 
minster Concession.  Baptists  are  avowedly  becoming  more  negligent 
in  enforcing  the  baptism  of  their  adults.  There  are  many  complaints 
of  increasing  w<»rldline8s — of  neglect  of  discipline,  of  increasing 
political  to  the  neglect  of  religious  zeal.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  teachers  and  for  the  regulation  of  their 
relations  towards  their  people  are  often  getting  rusty  and  out  of  gear. 
And  while  thus  drifting  from  our  moorings  or  quarrelling  among 
ourselves^  infidelity  is  becoming  daily  more  rampant.  In  a  word, 
all  miist  allow  that  the  work  we  are  called  upon  to  do  for  our  Lord 
and  for  His  people  mi^ht  be  better  done. 

.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  these  evils  than  a  return  to  unity 
on  'the  lin(^  of  a  siQiple  creed,  with  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
Church  of  the  past  ages  and  a  fuller  realisation  of  the  unseen  world 
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tfoond  us,  of  that  great  company  of  the  redeemed  by  which  we  are 
^mpasfied  about  to  cheer  us  in  our  earthly  wiurfare.  All  those  con- 
fesdoDS  of  faith  of  which  Mr.  Greenhough  complains  are  but  the 
oatcome  of  past  divisions.  The  breaking  of  unity  obliged  apologies 
and  definitions ;  these  again  called  for  counter-propositions,  till  we 
have,  as  the  preacher  relates,  ^  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  con- 
tain 670  distinct  propositions,  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
thism  containing  ten  times  that  number,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent — a  number  which  no  man  can  calculate.'  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  a  longing  to  return  to  primitiye 
amplicity  of  belief? 

We  rightly  look  back  to  the  past  for  those  creeds  of  the  Church 
loond  which  all  Christians  have  rallied  from  the  banning.   We  look 
hick  also  to  connect  ourselves  as  one  body  with  that  glorious  roll  of 
saints,  apoatles,  prophets,  and  martyrs  now  at  rest  in  the  Paradise  of 
God,  but  we  also  look  on.    The  past  history  of  the  Church  during 
succeeding  ages  points  to  great  phases  of  growth  which  have  risen 
from  time  to  time  in  successive  waves  in  higher  and  more  beneficent 
influences  upon  the  world.    As  the  outcome  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  position  of  woman  was  raised  and  honoured,  and  the 
dave,  though  slavery  was  permitted  to  exist,  was  received  as  a  brother: 
The  persecuting  spirit  and  cruelties  of  heathen  Bome  were  suppressed. 
But  with  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  Empire  fresh  nations  had 
to  be  converted.    This  must  ever  be  a  gradual  work ;  the  old  leaven 
of  heathendom  remains  for  a  long  time  rampant ;  some  of  it  though 
dcmnant  remains  among  us  still.     And  this  new  work  was  hindered 
bjr  the  great  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western   Church.    The 
worldly  ambitions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity  claimed  war  and 
statecraft  for  its  weapons,  and  the  persecutions  of  heathen  Rome 
were  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity.     Slavery  and  the 
dave  trade  became  again  prominent,  and  superstitions  lingered  among 
a  partially  converted  people.     But  with  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  consequent  circulation  of  the  Bible  rolled  in  fresh  waves  of 
progress.    In  this  work   the  Beformed  Churches  and  many  of  the 
nonconforming  bodies  took  a  prominent  part.     The  spirit  of  cruelty 
and  persecution,  which  for  a  time  was  accepted  in  turn   by   the 
different  religious  bodies  as  they  each  obtained  dominion,  has  been 
now  well    nigh   destroyed.     Under    the  guidance   of   Wilberforce, 
supported  in  this  country  by  a  revived  spirit  of  religion  in  which  the 
Church  and  the  sects  equally  shared,  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were 
put  down.     All  these  great  advances  were  made  in   spite  of  our 
increasing  divisions.     The  great  promise  of  universal  peace  is  still 
unfulfilled,  and  this  can  never  be  accomplished  till  our  divisions 
cease,  for  how  can  we  preach  peace  to  the  world  while  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  are  conspicuous  for  our  Ioes  of  love  as  shown  by 
our  internal  quarrellings  ?     God  grant  that,  in  this  our  nation,  as 
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the  nonoonforming  bodies  have  been  so  insixomental  in  forthering 
the  two  last  advances  of  Christianity  in  the  overthrow  of  persecuticm 
and  of  slavery,  they  may  join  ns  in  removing  this  hindrance  of 
Christian  divisions,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  those  fresh  waves 
of  progress  which  yet  remain  to  fulfil  the  blessed  promises  of 
Christianity  for  the  benefit  of  mankind* 

Even  while  we  live  in  separate  communions  we  may  strive  to 
love  and  honour  one  another  more,  respecting  each  other's  motives, 
even  if  we  fail  to  understand  the  principles  whidi  actuate  them. 
Let  us  strive  to  be  less  political  and  partisan,  to  bear  more  with  each 
other's  weaknesses,  to  have  patience  with  each  other's  sins.  Let  us 
pray  together  more  earnestly  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  prayer 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  may  be  one. 

The  power  of  Christianity  is  not  dead ;  it  is  only  the  £guthless  lives 
of  professing  Christians  which  hinder  and  chill  the  work.  The 
drawing  of  the  inner  life  of  each  one  to  a  nearer  likeness  to  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  is  a  step  towards  unity  to  which  we  may  all  attain, 
for,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  preacher,  *  We  all  recognise  Him 
as  the  one  Being  whom  it  is  good  to  follow,  the  one  Power  without 
weakness,  the  one  Love  which  knows  no  change,  the  one  Truth 
without  the  shadow  of  a  lie.'  ^  At  His  feet  all  Christians  of  every 
name  gather ;  by  His  cross  all  of  every  name  are  attracted,  and  to 
all  He  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely.' 
And  we  must  add  with  St.  Thomas  that  He  is  our  Lord  and  our 
God,  for  a  common  belief  in  the  very  and  eternal  Godhead  of  our 
Incarnate  Lord  will  ever  be  the  real  and  only  source  of  all  true  unity. 

Nblson. 
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A  DREDGING  GROUND. 

Ho  one  has  so  many  pleasant  memories  as  the  naturalist,  and  no 
other  naturalist  so  many  perhaps  as  the  marine  zoologist,  whose  sport 
always  or  almost  always  takes  him  where  Nature  is  at  her  best,  and 
whose  hunting  gpx>unds  are  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  the  sea  itself. 
When  we  come  to  look  into  the  actual  modes  and  methods  by  which 
the  marine  zoologist  inveigles  his  prey  within  his  grasp,  these  we 
find  vary  considerably.     First  and  foremost  there  are  the  rocks  and 
loek-pools,  left  bare  by  the  ordinary  tides,  where,  with  aid  of  his 
komner  and  his  chisel,  he  oracks  and  chips  his  prey  from  out  the 
oozy  crannies  and  the  slippery  sides  of  the  weed-fringed  boulders. 
Or,  if  these  show  symptoms  of  becoming  exhausted,  he  waits  until 
springtides  lay  bare  that  lowest  and  least  accessible  zone  wherein  his. 
diiefest  spoils  do  congregate.     Or  again  he  bribes  the  local  fisherman 
€r  fiAerwoman  to  bring  him  the  ^  rubbidge '  found  adhering  to  the 
Hues  and  lobster  pots — a  plan  which  has  produced  as  large  a  crop  of 
unties  as  any  that  could  be  named.    But  perhaps  on  the  whole 
the  easiest,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  and  certainly  by  very  far 
tlie  most  entertaining  method  of  capturing  his  prey  is  by  means  of  the 
Bttoialist's  dredge — ^which  brings  me  straight  to  my  present  subject. 
The  actual  operations  of  dredging  are  probably  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  especially  since  the  return  of  the  ^  Challenger,' 
with  all  its  freight  of  things  rare  and  undescribed,  over  which  savants, . 
it  is  whispered,  are  even  still  in  some  cases  hotly  disputing.   The  main 
difiierence  between  these  larger  operations  and  our  own  small  shallow- 
vater  dredgings  is  that  the  process  in  our  case  is  of  course  an  in- 
finitely simpler  one.    Instead  of  a  matter  of  seven  or  eight  or  even  ten 
hours,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most  is  amply 
sofficient  for  the  letting  down  and  drawing  up  of  our  dredge,  while 
in  place  of  prepared  lines  and  high-pressure  engines,  ^  toggles,'  ^  travel- 
leiB,'   and   '  patent  accumulators,'  an  ordinary  rope  and  a  pair  of 
good  stout  arms  are  the  only  engines  needed.    As  for  the  comparative 
advantages  of  deep  and  shallow  dredging,  a  good  case  probably  might 
be  made  oat  on  either  side.  If  our  chance  of  a  prize  is  less,  on  the  other 
hand  our  danger  of  an  absolute  blank — of  a  dredge  returned  empty  oui 
«or  hands — ^is  less  also.    Not  that  the  element  of  luck  can  at  all  be? 
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8aid  to  be  eliminated  in  our  case.  Far  from  it.  Indeed  in  all  dredging 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  gambling  element.  You  scrape  and  scrape 
for  hours  perhaps,  and  are  rewarded  in  the  end  by  a  boat-load  of  mud. 
Then  as  you  turn  despairingly  homewards,  you  let  down  the  dredge 
for  one  last  scrape,  and  up  comes  that  long  looked-for  SertvXaria,  or 
that  Conchifera  that  you  have  hitherto  only  known  by  a  single  valve 
in  a  friend's  collection  1  And  yet  when  you  return  next  morning, 
having  carefully  taken  the  bearings,  again  you  scrape  and  scrape  and 
take  nothing,  or  nothing  worth  the  having.  Still,  allowing  for  all  draw- 
backs, few  methods  of  pursuing  natural  history  appear  to  me  to 
combine  so  many  advantages.  There  is — to  some  minds  at  least—an 
allurement  even  in  this  very  uncertainty,  and,  unlike  other  branches 
of  zoology,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  practically  inexhaustible, 
since  dredge  when  you  will,  and  where  you  will,  and  as  long  as  you 
will,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  you  will  not  exhaust — nay,  you  will 
not  lay  bare  a  hundredth  part,  or  a  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  sea. 

And  now,  before  proceeding  to  work,  a  word  as  to  our  dredging 
ground.  The  Killary  bay  or  harbour  (for  it  seems  to  be  indifferently 
called  one  and  the  other)  is  a  long  and  exceedingly  narrow  lane  of 
water  dividing  the  counties  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  it  is  at  it«  mouth 
I  propose  our  first  haul  be  made.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Killary  is 
neither  a  bay  nor  a  harbour,  but  a  true  fiord — the  best  specimen  of  one 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Fiords,  as  the  reader  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told,  are  not  limited  to  Norway.  The  Scotch  sea  lochs 
many  of  them  are  excellent  examples,  and  others  might  be  pointed  out 
along  the  coast.  At  the  same  time  every  bay,  and  even  every  narrow 
bay,  is  not  a  fiord ;  indeed  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  sea  under  any 
circumstances  is  equal  to  the  task  of  scooping  one  out  single-handed. 
A  fiord  may  in  fact  be  described  as  a  deep  narrow  valley  or  glen,  partly 
open,  partly  submerged,  the  water  as  a  rule  being  deeper  ^uUh^n  the 
glen  than  at  the  mouth,  a  fact  which  alone  would  go  far  to  prove 
that  it  had  not  been  excavated  by  the  sea.  In  Norway  many  of  the 
valleys  which  stretch  back  from  the  heads  of  the  fiord  will  be  found, 
if  followed  up,  to  end  in  glaciers.  That  our  little  Killary  fiord  does 
not  end  in  a  glacier  at  present  is  obvious,  but  that  it  has  once  so  ended 
becomes  on  examination  scarcely  less  so,  and  wherever  the  upper 
•coating  of  grass,  earth,  and  stones  is  removed,  there  the  traces  of  its 
presence  and  the  marks  of  its  graving  tools  are  to  be  seen. 

Walking  along  the  shore  (a  matter,  by  the  way,  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty), we  find  that  in  several  places  they  end  in  low  cliffs,  or  rather 
banks  of  drift,  out  of  which  the  stones  and  pebbles  protrude.  These 
stones  and  pebbles  are  not  ranged  symmetrically,  but  rather  what 
may  be  called  no  how — like  currants  and  raisins,  say,  in  a  slice  of 
plum-cake — big  above,  little  below,  without  any  particular  order  or 
.sequence.     Underneath  the  ground  is  littered  with  similar  stones. 
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washed  down,  not  by  the  sea,  but  by  the  slow  steady  action  of 
nnmiog  water.  In  fistct  the  part  played  by  the  sea  in  the  shaping  of 
this  glen  has  been  but  a  very  mild  one.  We  meet  with  no  cliflFs 
(these  tiny  drift  escarpments  hardly  deserving  the  name) ;  no  heavy 
beaches  of  rolled  stones ;  none  of  the  thousand  and  one  signs  of  ravage 
and  ruin  which  we  encounter  elsewhere  along  this  wave-tormented 
shore.  Here  and  there  the  rocks  break  abruptly  down  towards  the 
edge,  and  here  and  there  streams  have  worn  long  jagged  water- 
courses :  elsewhere  the  heath-covered  hill-sides,  dotted  with  squares 
of  grass,  and  streaked  with  long  dark  lines  of  boulders,  rise  up- 
wards at  varjring  angles  of  incline  from  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark  to  the  cloud-crowned  summits  above.  This  absence  of  cliffs,  and 
indeed  of  most  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  sea  action,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  all  fiords.  Mr.  Geikie,  in  his  Great  Ice  Age,  points  out  that 
although  the  shores  of  many  of  the  Norwegian  fiords  are  thickly  strewn 
with  rocks,  these  on  examination  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  not 
wavewom  but  angular,  showing  that  they  have  been  dislodged  rather 
by  the  action  of  ice  than  by  that  of  the  sea,  while  small  buildings, 
perched  on  piles  rising  out  of  the  water,  will  stand  for  years,  the 
strength  of  the  waves  being  insuflScient  to  dislodge  them. 

Not  one  of  the  least  charms  of  our  own  little  Killary  is  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  sunset.  Facing  as  it  does  nearly  due  west,  with  a 
slight  incline  to  the  north,  the  effect,  at  least  from  the  southern  bank, 
is  as  if  the  mountains  to  right  and  left  were  simply  so  many  frames 
or  bastions  set  there  specially  with  a  view  to  enhance  its  splendours. 
Here  m*ght  after  night  for  several  consecutive  summers  a  show — nay, 
rather  a  succession  of  shows — used  to  be  set  out  for  our  delectation. 
Literally  night  after  night,  for  it  is  a  remarkable,  and  moreover  an  ex- 
tremely exasperating  feust,  that  in  Connemara,  as  throughout  the  west 
of  Ireland,  the  sunset  appears  to  bear  uncommonly  little  reference  ta 
the  weather  which  has  either  preceded  or  is  about  to  follow  it.  AM 
day  perhaps  it  has  rained — ^incessantly,  pitilessly — ^not  a  break  in  the 
douds,  not  a  momentary  intermission  of  the  unrelenting  downpouri 
Suddenly,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  the  scene  changes.  The 
clouds  diaw  back  and  begin  to  dispose  themselves  more  becomingly 
to  right  and  left ;  deep  blue  spaces  appear  in  the  upper  sky,  paling 
into  green,  and  passing  gradually  into  all  the  reds  and  yellows  of  sun- 
set After  the  sim  has  gone,  long  level  lines  of  crimson  appear  above 
the  horizon.  Later  a  moon  rises,  clear  and  serene,  as  in  a  world 
from  which  all  storm  and  rain  have  vanished  for  ever.  You  go  to  bed 
remarking  cheerfully  that  the  weather  at  last  seems  to  have  come  to  its 
senses,  and  next  morning  you  spring  up,  full  of  hope,  to  find — ^that  it 
is  raining  harder  than  ever ;  that  the  whole  landscape  is  blurred  and 
Uotted  with  mists ;  that  at  least  two  new  leaks  have  sprung  in  the 
roof,  and  that  all  chance  of  settled  weather  seems  a  good  deal  further 
off  than  before ! 
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Under  these  circumstances  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
that  is  to  avail  oneself  of  every  hour,  and,  if  possible,  of  ev 
which  the  caprice  of  the  sky  allows.  Imagine  us  then,  re; 
ing  off  to  dredge  on  a  fine  afternoon  late  in  the  month  o 
has  rained  in  the  morning,  but  the  rain  is  now  over ;  th 
gone  up,  and  for  the  next  four  or  five  hours  we  may  count 
tinuance  of  fine  weather. 

From  our  starting-point  on  the  south  bank  to  the  e 

shore  is  but  a  few  steps,  but  the  tide  is  low,  and  we  have  a  c 

beach  of  shingle  and  loose  stones  to  cross  before  reachii 

Up  to  the  brink  of  high-water  mark  grow  the  grass  ai 

notably  the  St.  Dabeoc  heath,  whose  silver-lined  leaves  and 

bells  seem  rather  to  enjoy  coming  within  reach  of  a  dai 

Unlike  its  gregarious  kindred,   the  St.  Dabeoc  grows 

scattered  companies,  here  mingling  with  the  tufts  of  t1 

cropping  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Osmunda.    As  we  pass  we 

the  bumble-bees  have  already  been  at  work.     Every  corol 

tured  with  a  hole ;  some  with  two ;  others  lie  scattered  a 

groimd,  and  all  are  more  or  less  scratched  and  scored  wit 

tarsi,  which  have  little  regard  for  its  delicate  waxen  level 

boatmen  are  waiting,  but  still  we  linger,  curious  to  see 

comes  to  make  use  of  the  holes.     Presently  a  ^  Gamma ' 

sidling  up,  and  begins  insinuating  its  tongue  into  the 

of  the  corollas:  but  either  dissatisfied  with  the   conti 

liking  our  neighbourhood,  presently  darts  off,  the  silver 

wings  gleaming  resplendent  as  it  goes.    Next  a  bumbl 

booming  along,  and  without  even  going  through  the  foin: 

at  the  proper  entrance,  makes  straight  for  the  hole  at  th< 

it  b^ns  feloniously  robbing  the  honey,  keeping  up  a  ] 

dently  dissatisfied  hum  the  while.     Presently  out  it 

with  a  louder  and  a  yet  more  disgusted  buzz,  flies  off 

first  into  a  patch  of  '  Ragged  Eobin,'  whose  pink  colour 

moment  misled  it.     While  we  watch  to  see  if  it  discoven 

a  bee  hawk-moth  passes  us  like  a  flash,  and  the  nex] 

hovering  with  vibrating  wings  and  outstretched  tongue  < 

of  trefoil.     An  invitation  what  entomologist  could  resj 

spite  of  being  only  armed  with  our  hats  and  a  landiufl 

away  in  pursuit :  up  hill  and  down  dale,  our  prey  al 

come  just  within  arm's  length,  and  then,  with  a  few  raj 

of  its  wings,  soaring  away  yards  out  of  our  reach.     Th| 

you  perceive,  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  natural  ^ 

start  with  the  fullest  intention  of  pursuing  one   bid 

another  calls  you  away,  and  leaving  the  first  you  follow 

perhaps  to  find  on  your  return  that  the  moment  for  tb^ 

is  over. 

At  last,  however,  we  are  off.  All  the  pots,  pans,  an<]^ 
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So  too  is  the  ease  of  smaller  bottles  destined  to  hold  the  more  fragile 
of  our  prey.  The  rope  lies  coiled  at  our  feet,  and  we  are  being  rowed 
away  to  onr  dredging  ground  a  mile  or  so  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harboor.  Opposite  ns  rises  the  tall  form  of  Mweelrea  and  its  big 
brother  peaks,  all  with  thin  scarfs  of  mist  streaming  lightly  away 
from  their  topmost  crags.  Other  and  denser  clouds  are  slowly  issuing 
out  of  the  great  chasm  which  yawns  half  way  up  the  slope,  and  away, 
£ur  down  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  a  great  solid-looking  white  bar 
stretches  across  the  mountains  above  Aasleagh,  touching  the  shoulders 
of  the  *  Devil's  Mother,'  and  losing  itself  amongst  the  intricacy  of 
peaks  and  lower  summits  beyond.  Yet  the  day  is  fine,  the  ofl^g 
though  grey  is  clear,  and  as  we  steer  out  further  and  further  into  the 
centre  of  the  harbour,  one  by  one  the  long  grey  line  of  the  Twelve 
Pins,  hitherto  invisible,  rises  into  sight,  their  glistening  cliffs  of 
qnartzite  undimmed  by  the  smallest  symptom  of  mist  or  haze.  From 
this  point  the  circle  of  mountains  is  for  the  moment  complete ;  the 
Mweelrea  group  leading  to  those  beyond  Doolough ;  these  in  their 
torn  to  those  above  Aasleagh,  whence,  via  Maum-Turk  and  the  hills  of 
Joyce  country,  we  arrive  at  the  Twelve  Pins ;  a  narrow  space,  barely 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  across,  being  left  for  the  entrance  into 
the  harbour.  Upon  the  nearer  slope  a  broad  rusty-black  circle  shows 
where  the  heather  has  lately  been  fired.  Close  to  the  edge  of  this 
lies  a  small  group  of  shielings,  a  couple  of  ash  trees  rising  in  their 
midst.  There  are  twenty  houses  perhaps  or  more  in  the  group,  but 
evidently  only  one  occupied, — ^a  single  thin  blue  whiff  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  still  air  and  floating  slowly  out  to  seaward. 

But  our  dredging  ground  is  reached ;  a  mile  or  so  short  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  close  under  the  shelter  of  Mweelrea, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  now  lost  all  semblance  to  a  mountain,  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  steep  bank,  shaggy  with  heather,  and  riddled 
with  fissures,  being  all  that  is  visible  above  the  edge  of  the  shore. 
Here  then  the  order  is  given  to  halt ;  our  men  rest,  well  content,  upon 
their  oars ;  the  boat,  abandoned  to  its  own  devices,  bobs  restlessly  up 
and  down,  the  small  waves  lifting  its  bows  before  hurrying  on  to 
fling  themselves  against  the  seaweed  lolling  brown  and  tangled  firom 
the  rocks  beyond. 

Bringing  the  dredge  up  to  the  level  of  the  boat  edge,  we  look 
first  careftdly  to  our  rope-coils  previously  to  lowering  it  overboard. 
Nothing  in  dredging  is  so  fatal  as  too  scant  a  supply  of  rope.  If 
not  three  times,  or  nearly  three  times,  as  long  as  the  distance  be- 
tween surfiEU^  and  bottom,  the  dredge,  on  being  lowered,  instead 
of  scraping,  gives  a  series  of  hops,  coming  up  consequently  nearly 
as  empty  as  it  went  down.  To-day,  however,  all  precautions  have 
been  taken ;  seventy  or  eighty  yards  of  rope  lie  coiled  at  the  stem. 
Lower  away  1  The  dredge  sinks,  rapidly  changing  to  a  delicate  pea- 
green  as  the  water  closes  over  it ;  then  vanishes — the  rope  running 
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rapidly  out  between  our  hands  the  while.  Fortunately,  with  a  well- 
constructed  Ball's  dredge  there  is  no  danger  of  its  turning  over,  or 
rather  it  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  which  side  comes  upper- 
most, since,  unlike  those  used  by  the  oyster  dredgers,  both  lips  are 
flattened,  so  that  however  it  falls  it  is  safe  to  scrape.  The  meshes  of 
the  net  dwindle  too  as  they  approach  the  point,  consequently,  any 
object,  no  matter  how  small,  is  certain  to  be  picked  up  and  brought 
to  the  sur&ce.  Gradually  the  tension  slackens,  showing  that  the 
dredge  has  reached  the  bottom.  We  continue  to  pay  out  another 
dozen  or  two  of  rope ;  then,  with  a  twist  round  the  thwarts,  the  line 
is  made  fiist,  the  men  take  to  their  oars,  and  we  row  slowly  away 
towards  the  entrance,  the  rope  being  all  the  while  carefully  looked  to 
in  case  of  the  dredge  showing  any  inclination  to  foul. 

With  a  contrary  tide  it  is  sometimes  hard  work,  even  for  a  couple 
of  men,  to  pull  against  a  dredge,  especially,  of  course,  where  the 
bottom  is  unusually  rough  or  muddy.  In  sailing,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  this  danger,  that  should  the  dredge  stick  fast 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  about  in  time  to  hinder  its  being  carried 
away.  The  golden  rule  is  to  go  slowly ;  in  sailing  especially  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  go  too  slowly.  Also  it  is  not  a  bad  plan,  especizdly 
over  rough  ground,  to  have  a  float  or  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  rope  so  as  to  be  able  to  fling  the  whole  thing  overboard 
at  the  first  intimation  of  mischief.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
seldom  comes  in  time,  especially  if  we  have  any  way  on,  as  then 
the  pull  of  the  rope  is  always  so  strong  that  an  extra  strain  is  at  first 
hardly  noticed,  and  probably  the  first  hint  you  get  is  when  the  rope 
parts  close  under  the  stem,  or  a  total  cessation  of  strain  causes  you 
hastily  to  draw  it  up — when  there  is  found  to  be  no  dredge  at  the 
other  end  I 

In  every  rule  of  this  kind  much  of  course  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  bottom.  Where  sands  spread  unbroken  for  hundreds 
of  miles  and  the  soundings  are  known  to  an  inch,  greater  liberties 
may  be  taken  ;  but  on  a  coast  as  cross-grained  as  this,  where  every 
storm  more  or  less  alters  the  bottom,  it  is  as  well  to  stick  to  the  oars 
unless  we  are  prepared  either  to  give  the  land  a  wide  berth,  or  else  te 
have  a  relay  of  dredges  ready  in  case  of  accidents. 

Meanwhile  we  have  run  our  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  may  begin  to 
haul  in,  one  of  the  men  remaining  at  the  oars  so  as  to  hinder  the  boat 
fVom  slipping  backwards.  Bapidly  the  wet  coils  accumulate  under  our 
Imnds ;  up  and  up  steadily,  but  as  yet  no  sign  of  our  dredge.  At 
last  far  down  a  pale  green  mass  appears,  rapidly  approaching  nearer. 
This  la  the  exciting  moment  I  What  if  at  the  very  last  the  rope 
|{ives  way,  and  the  freight  is  returned  to  the  bottom  just  as  it 
iH>emtHl  within  our  grasp  ?  Instinctively  arms  are  bared  and  hands 
out»tretohed  to  help  it  over  the  edge.  Another  moment,  and  it  is 
mh  on  board.    A  piece  of  wood,  specially  brought  for  the  purpose. 
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is  laid  between  a  couple  of  thwarts ;  on  to  this  the  contents  of  the 
dredge  are  poured ;  the  dredge  itself  is  returned  to  the  bottom ;  and 
two  pairs  of  hands  are  soon  busily  engaged  in  turning  over  the 
motley  variegated  heap,  which  writhes,  and  crawls,  and  twists,  and 
wriggles,  half  on  the  board  and  half  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

And  now,  what  have  we  got  to  reward  us  after  our  trouble  ?  As 
I  said  just  now,  dredging  is  decidedly  a  capricious,  not  to  say  skittish 
pursuit,  and  the  chances  of  a  good  or  bad  haul  are  hard  to  prognosti- 
cate beforehand.  Here,  for  instance,  in  the  Killary,  a  star-fish,  known 
as  the  Thread-rayed  Brittle-star  (Ophiocoma  filiformia),  and  usually 
accounted  a  rarity,  is  in  some  places  so  common  that  the  dredge 
comes  up  literally  choked  with  it  at  every  haul,  while  elsewhere  you 
may  scrape  and  scrape  for  hours,  yet  never  meet  with  so  much  as  a 
single  individuaL  This  being  one  of  the  spots  it  aflTects,  we  may  be 
pret^  sure  that  it  will  form  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  cargo.  As  for 
its  appearance,  let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  small  pentagonal 
piece  of  leather,  to  which  five  rather  long  and  very  ravelled  pieces 
of  twine  have  been  attached,  and  further,  let  him  endow  each  of 
these  pieces  of  twine  with  a  separate  writhing,  wriggling,  restless 
life  of  its  own,  and  he  will  have  a  notion,  and  a  fairly  approximate 
notion,  of  what  our  star-fish  is  like.  As  to  its  brittleness,  all  I  need 
say  is  that  out  of  a  dredge-load,  consisting  of  perhaps  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals, I  have  sometimes  failed  to  secure  as  much  as  a  single  perfect 
specimen :  since  before  even  the  dredge  reaches  the  surface  the  whole 
mass  has  become  mere  disjecta  membra  of  rayless  disks  and  diskless 
rays.  The  best,  indeed  the  only  chance  of  securing  specimens  is  to 
have  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  at  hand,  and  at  once  drop  your  captures 
into  it,  the  effect  of  the  firesh  water  being  to  kill  them  so  instanta- 
neously as  to  allow  no  time  for  their  breaking  themselves  into  pieces. 

But  these  brittle  stars  are  not  our  only  captures.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  a  couple  of  sun-stars,  as  gorgeous  as  orange-disks, 
lemon-coloured  bands,  and  an  array  of  great  red  rays  can  make  them. 
Smaller  star-fish  too;  some  with  thin  pointed  rays,  others  like 
animated  pieces  of  parchment  with  apparently  no  rays  at  all.  Sea- 
urchins  also,  and  white  soft  satiny-looking  holothuria.  As  for  the 
representatives  of  other  orders,  they  are  quite  too  numerous  to  do 
more  than  glance  at.  Here  are  sea-mice,  brown  and  bristly ;  serpula, 
grey  and  stony;  hermit  crabs,  spider  crabs,  broad-claw  crabs,  all 
sorts  of  crabs.  Fish  too  of  various  kinds.  Young  flat  fish  looking 
up  at  us  with  eyes  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  full-grown 
squint,  but  are  in  process  of  working  round  (or  as  some  will  have  it 
ihroiLgh)  from  the  firont  where  originally  they  were,  to  the  side 
where  eventually  they  are  to  be;  pipe-fish  wriggling  their  way, 
worm-fashion,  in  and  out  the  motley  heap ;  a  small  sucker  promptly 
seized  upon  as  a  prize,  being  only  to  be  met  with  here  and,  it  is  said, 
<m  the  Cornish  coast ;  ascidians,  annelids,  and  sea  anemones ;  shells 
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of  many  sorts  and  sizes ;  besides  whole  forests  of  ddicate  bra 
hydroids,  which  by  the  uninitiated  are  invariably  set  down 
weeds,  but  which,  none  the  less,  are  animals,  or  rather  oomn] 
of  animals,  all  linked. together,  and  each  contributing  to  the 
of  the  whole — a  notable  example  truly  of  the  merits  of  co-ope 
But,  see  I  we  have  already  passed  Inishbama,  witii  its  j 
fisherman's  hut,  and  are  out  now  in  the  open  bay.     Here  the 
is  considerably  stronger,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  broken  w 
that  it  is  as  well  to  haul  in  the  dredge,  and  get  clear  of  the  rock 
letting  it  down  for  another  scrape.     To  our  left  lies  the  littl^ 
creek  known  as  the  lesser  ICillary ;  a  few  patches  of  wood,  scai 
comforting  amid  the  general  ble3.kness,  mantling  the  hill-side 
Yet  a  little  further  to  the  left  stands  a  church,  half  hid  in  i 
near  it  (invisible,  however,  from  our  present  stand-point),  a 
very  ancient  and  a  very  famous  well,  conmiemorating  probably 
cise  spot  where  Saint  Hoc  rested  after  that  most  memorable  £ 
with  the  Evil  One  which  resulted,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
of  the  pass  above — the  marks  of  the  saint's  shoulders  and  of  his 
nist's  hoofs  being  still  plainly  visible  upon  the  rocks.     Bey< 
eye  travels  along  a  broad  white  arc  of  silvery  sand,  past  a  c 
villages ;   past  more  bare  rocks  over  which  the  surf  is  playin 
frog,  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  outstretched  point  of  RenvyL 
for  the  present  cuts  oflF  further  view  in  this  direction. 

At  this  state  of  the  tide  the  navigation  is  somewhat  ii 
dark  points  of  rock,  muflSed  in  seaweed,  but  none  the  less  i 
perilous  for  that,  peering  up  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  di] 
Oflf  one  of  these  a  seal  slips  quietly  into  the  water  just  as  t 
lates  that  we  are  getting  within  range.  There  are  no  gui 
boat,  but  that  we  could  hardly  expect  him  to  know,  and  in 
he  would  think  it  as  well  probably  to  be  on  the  safe  sid€ 
two  seals,  the  large  grey  {Hcdickcerius  gryjphu8\  and  the 
spotted  seal  {Phoca  vitulina\  occur  on  this  coast,  and  of  t] 
former,  though  not  rare,  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  prefers  the  n 
tant  rocks  and  skerries,  and  even  there  is  exceedingly  dif 
approach.  Both  species  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
food,  being  allowed  (like  sea  gulls  and  cormorants)  to  pasi 
as  fish,  and  to  be  eaten  consequently  on  fast  day — a  pie< 
observance  dating  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Giraldus  Can 
who  speaks  of  it  with  the  utmost  reprobation.  If  a  sin,  it  i 
was  one  which  to  our  eyes  carried  its  own  punishment  along 
That  this  practice  of  eating  seals  was  not  confined  to  i 
coasts  is  evident  from  Martin's  Description  of  the  Weetem 
published  in  the  early  part  of  last  centiuy.  ^  The  natives,' 
*  salt  the  seals  with  the  ashes  of  burned  sea-ware,  and  say 
good  food.  The  vulgar  eat  them  commonly  in  the  spring-tii 
a  long  pointed  stick  instead  of  a  fork,  to  prevent  the  stroi 
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which  their  hands  would  otherwige  have  for  several  hours  after.' 
Why  any  one  capable  of  so  heroic  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  refinement 
should  be  called  vulgar  is  not  explained,  but  as  feur  as  the  eating  of 
seals  goes  the  evidence  seems  clear.  In  the  Book  of  Lismorej  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hardiman  in  his  notes  to  the  Hia/r  Connaught,  a  story  is  told 
of  St.  Bridget  which  illustrates  this  custom : — 

Once  on  a  certain  time  there  came  Tisitors  to  St  Bridget.  And  they  were  noUe 
tnd  deyouty  being  the  seven  bishope  of  Tulla  in  the  £a8t  of  Leinster.  Then  Bridget 
commanded  a  certain  man  of  her  people  to  go  to  the  sea,  and  fish  for  her  visitors ; 
and  the  man  went  forth  carrying  his  seal-spear,  and  he  met  a  seal.  He  struck  the 
seal-spear  into  it,  and  tied  the  rope  fast  to  Ms  arm.  The  seal  dragged  the  man 
after  him  over  the  sea  to  the  shore  of  Britain,  where  it  left  him  upon  a  rock,  after 
that  it  had  broken  the  rope.  Nevertheless  the  seal  returned  with  the  spear  sticking 
in  him,  until  he  was  cast  by  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  shore  nearest  to  Bridget : 
and  the  British  men  gave  a  curagh  to  the  fisherman,  and  he  came  over  the  sea,  and 
foimd  his  seal  on  the  strand  of  Leinster,  and  he  carried  it  to  Bridget's  visitors. 

But  our  seals  and  seal-rocks  are  now  a  good  way  behind,  and  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  group  of  islands  whose  rounded  wave-like 
outlines  hardly  seem  to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This, 
then,  is  the  place  for  another  scrape.  Both  wind  and  tide  are  now  in 
our  favour ;  so,  dropping  the  dredge  overboard,  we  draw  in  the  oars, 
and  slip  quietly  down  in  the  direction  of  the  islands,  the  long  swell 
following  and  driving  us  forward  at  the  rate  of  a  mile,  or  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour — quite  as  rapid  a  progression  as  any  dredger 
needs. 

All  along  the  edge  of  the  islands  may  be  seen  a  number  of  black 
heaps,  which  at  this  distance,  but  for  their  colour,  might  pass  muster 
as  haycocks.  Cocks  they  are,  not  however  of  hay,  but  seaweed,  collected 
in  the  spring-time,  and  destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into  either 
kelp  or  manure.  A  few  years  ago  far  more  seaweed  was  collected  than 
at  present,  every  little  point  and  island  being  thickly  bedotted  with 
its  black  heaps.  Unfortunately,  the  kelp  trade  has  of  late  been 
languishing,  the  prices  have  gone  down,  and  there  seems  only  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  a  short  time  will  see  it  vanish  altogether. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  along  these  shores  has  in  fisLct  been  marked 
with  vicissitudes  from  the  very  commencement.  Up  to  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  it  was  chiefly  made  of  the  ^  black '  weeds,  those,  namely,  which 
grow  within  tide-marks,  and  being  then  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soda,  was  in  considerable  demand,  the  prices  ranging  as  high,  it  is 
said,  as  ten  and  twelve  pounds  a  ton.  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1778, 
tells  us  that  as  much  as  3,000  tons  were  in  that  year  exported  from 
Chdway  alone.  '  The  shore,'  he  says,  ^  is  let  with  the  land  against  it, 
and  is  what  the  people  pay  their  rents  by.'  The  seaweed  was  in  fact 
then  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  property  adjoining  the 
coast,  and  the  amount  demanded  for  the  right  of  cutting  it  strikes  us 
as  curiously  disproportionate  to  the  other  rents  paid  at  that  time 
Unfortunately  it  was  an  industry  solely  dependent  for  its  existence 
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upon  the  enormous  duty  then  paid  upon  salt,  is^hich  duty  no  soon 
removed  than  the  process  for  extracting  soda  from  salt  cam 
general  use,  from  which  hour  the  kelp  trade  sank  and  sank  i 
had  well-nigh  vanished  altogether.  For  many  years  hardly  \ 
fire  burnt  along  the  shore ;  whole  villages  were  reduced  to  the 
of  starvation,  and  hundreds  both  from  here  and  from  the  west  o 
land  emigrated  to  America.  At  last,  but  not  until  years  afberw 
new  kelp  trade  sprang  into  existence, — at  first  feebly,  gn 
increasing  to  a  considerable  industry.  This  time  the  trade  h 
was  not  in  *  black'  weed  kelp  but  in  *  red '  (chiefly  the  difierent 
of  Laminaria) ;  not  for  the  production  of  soda  but  of  iodir 
although  the  prices  have  never  again  attained  to  anythiDg  lili 
they  were  in  former  years,  on  the  other  hand  this  disparity  h 
balanced  by  the  fact  that '  the  cutters  of  the  black  weed  had 
high  rent  to  the  land  proprietor,  since  the  weed  grows  betwe< 
and  low  water,  while  the  red  all  grows  below  the  low  watei 
Some  proprietors,  however,  charge  a  small  sum  for  the  right  to 
the  ^claddagh'  (weed  driven  inshore  in  winter-time)  'and  o 
royalty  per  ton  for  leave  to  spread  and  bum  the  kelp  upc 
land.'  *  Unfortunately  the  fatality  which  overtook  the  original 
of  kelp  seems  still  to  be  pursuing  their  successors.  Again  th^ 
have  gone  down,  and  again  the  fires  are  beginning  to 
tinguished,  and  whether  a  new  opening  will  once  more  s 
resuscitate  the  trade  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  the  day  is  wearing  on  ;  our  men  have  a  good  seven  ( 
miles  to  row  us  homeward ;  so,  having  hauled  the  dredge  01 
and  comforted  our  captures  with  a  fresh  supply  of  salt  water, 
the  boat  about,  and  once  more  make  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Back  again,  past  the  islands,  each  with  its  narrow  jagged 
foam ;  past  Salrock  with  its  church  and  its  trees,  over  wb 
rooks  are  now  loudly  cawing ;  past  the  long  green  ridge  whicl 
the  two  bays ;  in  again  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Killar 
vicious-looking  black  reefs  and  murderous  tooth-like  points 
gnash  at  us  from  either  side.  Here  for  a  moment  the  surf  ni 
but  as  we  advance  further  and  further  it  seems  as  if  the  smooi 
came  forward  to  meet  us.  The  long  Atlantic  swell  drops  belli 
very  breeze  dies  away,  unable  to  get  over  the  barriers  \ 
and  left.  The  surface,  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see,  is  broken 
a  succession  of  lines  and  ripples,  dividing  and  surrounding  s 
absolutely  still  water.  Even  the  light  seems  diminished  ai 
change  the  shining  league-wide  surface  of  the  sea  for  the  c 
tively  narrow  and  darkened  space  which  is  all  that  intervenes 
the  promontory  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mountain  on  th 
Glancing  back  towards  the  entrance,  the  islands  seem  sleepic 
afternoon  haze.     Small  white  puffs  of  cloud  still  hang  t 

>  « Seaweeds  of  lar  Connaught.*    J.  H.  Kinahan,  Quarterly  Journal  < 
vol.  vi.  p.  331. 
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finmmit  of  Mweelrea,  or  go  floating  leisurely  away  through  space. 
Lower,  but  not  seemingly  so  very  much  lower,  our  eyes  rest  upon  a 
ledge  where  formerly  year  after  year  a  pair  of  eagles  built  their  nest 
and  reared  their  young.  Now,  alas !  it  is  deserted,  the  last  eagle  of 
the  Killarys  having  been  shot  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  for  the 
crime  of  lamb-stealing. 

Pleasant  as  our  whole  excursion  is,  perhaps  this  hour  of  return  is 
the  pleasantest  of  all.     Our  captures  are  all  safely  disposed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.     Our  dredge  too  is  tucked  securely  away  under 
the  thwarts,  and  we  are  no  longer  to  be  haimted  with  visions  of  its  being 
jtuck  in  sandbanks,  or  janmied  fast  between  inexorable  rocks.    The 
labours  (such  as  they  are),  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  further  labour 
of  sorting  and  arranging  our  captures  is  still  to  come.    We  have 
not  even  the  steering  to  think  of^  that  science  being  necessarily 
lednced  to  a  minimum  when  there  is  only  one  way,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  wrong.    We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  at  our  ease 
and  enjoy  the  scene  ;  to  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  landscape, 
point  appearing  beyond  point,  headland  beyond  headland ;  the  long 
blue  lane  of  water  stretching  away  for  miles  ahead ;  the  silent  hills 
crowding  down  one  before  the  other  to  the  very  brink.     If  it  is  the 
salmon  season,  then  at  every  point  we  pass,  curaghs,  with  their  nets 
on  board,  are  waiting  till  the  fish  are  seen  to  rise.  When  this  happens, 
out  fly  a  couple  from  opposite  directions,  dropping  their  nets  behind 
them  as  they  go,  and  a  great  and  mighty  hubbub  arises,  the  men 
splashing  the  enclosed  space  violently  with  their  oars,  and  shrieking 
as  only  a  Connaught  man  can  shriek,  and  he  only  when  he  gets 
excited.     Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pleasanter  when  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  going  on,  and  a  few  puffins  and  kitti wakes,  or  possibly  a  solitary 
heron  poaching  on  his  own  account,  are  the  only  things  to  be  seen. 
Then  as  we  creep  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  silence 
seems  to  settle.     A  gleam  caught  from  some  passing  cloud  spreads 
over  the  dull  face  of  the  bay ;  the  grey  boulders  and  dark  Silurian 
cliffs  turn  a  faint  violet  in   the  glow.     From   the  nearest  shore 
comes  a  sound  of  trickling  water,  and  the  sleepy  ^  wish  wish '  of  the 
waves  against  the  rocks.    We  too  feel  ourselves  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the   hour;    slipping  away   into  a  sort  of  dreamy  semi- 
consciousness, a  midway  state  between  sleep  and  walking,  which 
lasts  perhaps  till  we  are  aroused  by  hearing  our  keel  come  crunch 
upon  the  sand  with  a  thump  which  sends  the  water  flying  out  of 
every  pot  and  pan.     Wood-pigeons,  roused  at   our  approach,  rise 
noisily  out  of  the  bxishes ;  a  belated  cuckoo  responding  loudly  from 
the  little  hill  above.     All  the  chimneys  of  our  small  temporary  abode 
are  smoking  hospitably,  and,  as  we  leave  the  boat  and  clamber  hastily 
up  the  stone-strewn  path,  suddenly  a  faint  but  very  suggestive  smell 
of  baked  potatoes  seems  to  be  wafted  down  to  us  upon  the  evening  air. 

Emlt  Lawless. 
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When  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  held  its  meeting  iu  < 
last  summCT,  I  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  at  the 
service  for  which,  according  to  a  good  custom  of  some  yeai 
tinuance,  the  society  makes  arrangements.  The  congr^ati< 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  herdsmen  and  others  brought  together 
great  exhibition.  A  very  interesting  occasion  it  was ;  and  it 
to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  congregation,  and  the  thought 
collection  of  animals,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  church-t€ 
pitched  and  our  worship  was  conducted,  might  suggest  as  tb 
suitable  topic  for  consideration  the  difference  between  mi 
beast.  Accordingly  I  spoke  upon  this  great  subject;  and  ] 
now,  as  I  did  then,  that  it  was  as  good  a  subject  as  I  cou] 
chosen. 

But  of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  do  more  than  toi 
fringe  of  so  vast  a  question  in  a  sermon,  especially  in  a  ser 
such  a  congregation ;  and  I  have  felt  a  temptation,  ever  ^ii 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  develop  soi 
more  carefully  and  systematically  thoughts  which  were  in  m; 
when  I  preached  to  the  herdsmen.  The  consequence  has  bet 
I  have  determined  to  put  together  some  thoughts  concerning 
Place  in  Nature ' — a  grand  subject,  if  not  a  novel  one — a 
which  has,  however,  presented  of  late  years  some  novel  aspe< 
is  worthy  therefore  of  continued  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  points  of  view,  fit)m  whi( 
regard  the  subject  we  may  make  very  short  work  of  it.  Man 
in  nature  (as  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  concede)  is  that  o 
'prmcepa^  he  is  the  lord  and  master  of  all;  he  stands 
amongst  the  creatures  of  God ;  his  attributes  and  his  destiny  a 
as  to  separate  him,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  al 
living  beings.  Divine  and  human  testimony  combine  to  es 
this  view ;  and  it  will  assist  me  to  introduce  those  considc 
which  will  form  the  substance  of  this  essay,  if  I  first  refer 
testimony  of  which  I  speak,  and  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upoi 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  built  upon  the  hypothesis  < 
supremacy  and  the  unique  position  of  man  in  creation,  as 
foundation.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  every  religion  whic 
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has  been,  or  ever  can  be  established  in  the  world,  is  based  upon  this ; 
meD  may  deify  and  worship  bulls,  and  cats,  and  crocodiles,  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  did ;  but  the  deifiers  and  worshippers  must  have 
been,  and  doubtless  were,  quite  sensible  of  their  own  superiority  to 
the  creatures  which  they  so  treated.  For  my  purpose,  however,  it 
wiU  be  suflSdent  to  observe  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
only  religion  in  which  most  of  us  are  likely  to  feel  much  interest,  is 
expressly  and  professedly  built  upon  the  supremacy  of  man.  The 
great  piupose,  almost  the  only  purpose,  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis  would  seem  to  be  the  laying  of  this  foundation.  The  first 
chq^ter  of  Genesis  is  not  an  essay  on  geology,  but  an  essay  on  man. 
^LkxiB  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth.'  '  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and 
female  created  He  them.'  ^The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dost  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Passages  such  as  these  are  the 
foundation-stone  of  that  religion,  which  alone  influences,  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  minds  of  the  most  civilised  and  advanced  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  truth  the  hypothesis  of  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  or 
indeed  of  a  religion  of  any  kind,  implies  an  antecedent  hypothesis  as 
to  the  unique  and  supreme  position  of  man.  Without  the  supposi- 
tion of  man  being  a  creature  capable  of  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  whole  conception  of  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  and 
New  alike,  evaporates  and  vanishes.  No  one,  I  suppose,  would  care 
to  argue  that  even  the  highest  amongst  the  beasts  was  susceptible  of 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  religious  feeling. 

But  something  analogous  to  this  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
literature  not  claiming,  like  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  divine  origin. 
The  utterances  of  poets  and  philosophers  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  system  of  anthropology;  the  very  existence  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  like  the  existence  of  religion  and  sacred  books,  is  a  fiELct 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  man's  position.  With  re- 
gard to  their  utterances,  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  trust  a  poet 
as  an  expounder  of  man,  than  I  would  trust  a  student  of  natural 
history ;  I  do  not  say  that  either  is  to  be  followed  blindly  without 
consulting  the  other ;  each  has  his  own  department,  and  each  is  per- 
haps liable  to  be  led  astray,  so  as  to  see  one  profile  of  the  human 
face,  and  one  only  ;  but  if  we  must  have  one  side  of  humanity  chosen 
as  the  principal  subject  of  examination,  the  spiritual  side,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  is  grander,  more  human, 
more  worthy  of  study,  than  the  physical  or  animal  side.  I  would 
even  venture  to  say  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  prophetic  in- 
sight of  the  true  poet  is  more  powerful  as  a  means  of  investigating 
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truth,  than  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  of  physical 
which  distinguishes  the  student  of  natural  history. 

Make  Shakespeare  in  this,  as  in  most  other  thing 
the  spokesman  for  the  whole  &mily  of  poets.  BemenoV 
words :  '  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  how  noble 
how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how 
admirable  I  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehensi^ 
a  God!'  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  about  the  evolut 
from  inferior  forms,  and  even  if  he  had  I  do  not  think  ths 
ledge  would  have  interfered  with  his  conclusion ;  but  I 
assert  that  such  words  as  those  which  I  have  just  quoti 
deeply  and  solemnly  true,  and  throw  more  light  upon  mai 
tion,  than  much  which  has  been  put  forward  by  physical  i 

Let  me  give  one  more  poetical  utterance.  It  is  : 
key  and  much  less  forcible  than  Shakespeare's,  but  I  thin 
of  production  because  it  exhibits  very  keenly  that  compl 
stitution  of  man's  nature  which  so  utterly  differences  him 
creatures,  and  which  makes  it  so  absolutely  clear  that  he 
a  class  entirely  appropriated  to  himself. 

Ghaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused  \ 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled ; 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.* 

Not  an  altogether  comfortable  description  of  human  natu 
one  which  we  cannot  disclaim  as  having  no  marks  of  ti 
scription,  which,  if  it  has  any  truth  in  it,  must  prove  that  a 
of  anthropology  must  transcend  physics. 

I  have  connected  philosophers  with  poets  as  exponen 
place  in  nature.  It  is  not  that  the  philosophers,  eith 
or  modern,  have  been  entirely  of  one  mind  on  the  su 
that  we  can  consequently  point  to  certain  conclusions 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  whole  philosophic  tribe 
other  hand,  the  opinions  held  have  been  most  various, 
opinions  have  divided  philosophers  into  different  school 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  the  mere  possibility 
Hussions  in  which  the  most  thoughtful  men  have  been  eng 
ages,  the  formation  of  schools,  the  earnestness  with  which 
have  been  carried  on  concerning  man's  greatest  good,  the 
duty,  the  nature  of  his  destiny,  and  the  like  great  human 
all  this  seems  by  itself  to  prove,  or  rather  to  postulate, 
position  of  man  and  the  high  elevation  of  that  position, 
and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  studied  man's  place  in  m 
such  light  as  they  could  find  ;  and  Pascal,  with  a  brighter  lij 
>  Pope's  Euay  on  Man, 
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upon  the  problem,  has  nevertheless  devoted  a  large  section  of  his 
PenaSes  to  the  '  Greatness  and  Misery  of  Man.' 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  in  the  most  passing 
manner  upon  the  views  held  by  ancient  philosophers ;  but  I  should 
like  to  quote  two  short  passages,  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of 
Socrates,  as  indicating  the  high  view  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
philosopher  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  to  take  of  the  moral 
obligations  and  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  the  Apology : — 

I  tlioughty  says  Socrates^  that  I  oaght  not  to  do  anythlDg  commoD  or  mean  in 
the  hour  of  danger :  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  the  manner  of  irj  defence,  and  I 
would  rather  die  having  spoken  after  my  manner,  than  speak  in  your  manner  and 
li?e.  .  .  •  The  difficulty,  my  friends,  is  not  in  avoiding  death,  but  in  avoiding 
onnghteonsneBS ;  for  that  runs  faster  than  death.' 

The  other  quotation  represents  some  of  the  last  words  of  Socrates, 
before  taking  the  poison : — 

1  would  not  have  [you]  sorrow  at  my  hard  lot,  or  say  at  the  burial,  Thus  we 
lay  out  Socrates,  or.  Thus  we  follow  him  to  the  grave,  or  bury  him ;  for  false 
words  are  not  only  evil  in  themselves,  but  they  infect  the  soul  with  evil.  Be  of 
good  cheer  then,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only,  and  do  with  that  as 
is  OBual  and  as  you  think  best.' 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  language  of  this  kind  to  which  a 
deeply  thinking  man  has  been  led  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
being,  and  by  the  eflFort  to  bring  his  practical  conduct  into  harmony 
with  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right  and  true,  is  more  valuable 
than  any  words  which  he  may  utter  when  indulging  in  dry  specula- 
tion upon  human  nature.  The  philosopher  is  most  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful student  of  man  when  he  feels  that  he  is  a  man  himself.  Pope 
teUs  us  that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  nmn, 

which  in  a  certain  sense  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
proper  student  of  mankind  is  man,  for  man's  nature  cannot  be  put 
under  a  microscope,  or  measured  by  mathematical  rules,  or  submitted 
to  chemical  tests ;  it  is  too  subtle  for  any  analysis  such  as  these  ;  it 
can  only  be  thoroughly  examined  when  a  man  studies  his  own  con* 
dact  and  character,  and  satisfies  himself  that  he  is  something  which 
so  other  creature  of  God  is,  that  he  has  powers  which  no  other 
creature  has,  and  that  therefore  he  is  somehow  difierent  not  merely  in 
iegree  but  in  kind  from  all  other  creatures  which  the  earth  contains. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  question  'What  is  man? '"has 
been  one  of  those  which  have  exercised  human  thought  in  almost  all 
periods ;  and  undoubtedly  one  great  help  in  answering  the  question 
is  to  he  sought  in  the  conclusions  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  good  : 
the  conclusions  of  heathen  philosophers  are  not  even  now  to  be 

«  Jowelt's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  8S3.  «  Pk<fd4f,  vol.  i.  p.  466. 
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despised :  they  have  their  value,  nay  in  a  certain  sense  i 
precious  than  those  reached  by  men  who  have  had  th 
Christian  teaching,  because  they  show  the  results  to  wbi< 
mind  comes  by  its  own  pure  unaided  efforts.    In  fact  it 
say,  since  the  atmosphere  of  hmnan  thought  has  been  £ 
impregnated  with  Christian  doctrine,  how  much  of  currei 
longs  to  man  and  how  much  to  divine  revelation :  but 
able  that  the  most  recent  effort  to  substitute  another  re 
old  Mth  of  the  Church  depends  upon  exalted  though  i 
of  the  nature  of  man.     In  the  religion  of  humanity 
of  God  is  substituted  that   of  the   human  race:   the 
ifl^  immortal,  all-powerfid,   all-worthy;   the   thought  ( 
and  benefiting  the  race  is  the  one  sufficient  spring 
noble  action,  and  the  thought  of  the  perpetuity  of  tl 
the  place  of  the  belief  of  personal  life  in  the  world 
strange  religion,  no    doubt :    one  of  which   it  is  not 
prophesy  that  it  will  never  be  very  widely  spread,  and  w 
deep  root,  but  interesting  so  far  as  my  present  subject 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  deep-lying  conviction  and  a  p 
mony  in  favour  of  the  dignity  of  man's  place  in  nature. 

But  we  may  leave  philosophical  speculations  and 
religions,  and  come  down  to  the  region  of  the  comi 
mankind.  This  common  sense  tells  us,  not  merely  th 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  the 
that  he  stands  absolutely  by  himself  in  creation.  His  i 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  a  dog  might  claim  o 
or  an  eagle  over  a  beetle,  or  a  fish  over  a  worm.  The  di 
a  kind  which  a  naturalist  simply  cannot  measure  ;  it  d 
moral  characteristics,  involves  considerations  of  feeling 
tions,  deals  with  conscience  and  the  sense  of  right,  re 
power  of  an  independent  will,  cannot  limit  itself  to  tl 
now  is,  but  stretches  out  into  the  future  and  only  attains 
development  on  the  other  side  of  the  tomb.  I  do  not  ss 
or  all  of  these  points  of  difference  may  not  be  contested 
contested  by  some  amongst  us;  but  I  think  I  am  not  wrc 
that  the  general  sentiment  or  opinion,  or,  as  I  have  < 
common  sense  of  mankind,  is  a  testimony,  whatever  it  n 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would  assign  to  man  an  inc 
riority  above  other  creatures,  that  kind  of  superiori 
asserted  by  the  transcendent  phrase,  *  created  in  tl 
God.' 

Hence  it  might  seem  to  bo  waste  of  time,  especiall^^ 
period  of  the  world's  history,  to  discuss  in  any  way  xn 
creation.  But  views  have  been  advanced  in  our  o 
scientific  men,  and  coming  from  them  have  necessarily 

*  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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weight,  which  tend  very  much,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  very 
painfully,  to  degrade  the  view  which  men  in  general,  to  say  nothing 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  con- 
cerning man.  Suppose  we  are  told,  for  example,  that  all  life  comeg 
from  a  slime  which  has  been  spontaneously  generated,  that  from  this 
fiUme  come  the  simplest  forms  of  living  things,  and  that  from  these 
simplest  forms  are  developed  more  complicated  forms,  fronr  which 
are  preserved  and  further  developed  those  which  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  prove  themselves  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  this  process, 
combined  it  may  be  with  some  subsidiary  hypothesis,  is  sufficient, 
without  any  supposition  of  purpose,  any  action  of  a  creative  will, 
any  master  mind,  to  account  for  all  that  exists,  including  man — 
does  not  this  kind  of  anthropogony  (in  giving  which  I  believe  I  am 
literally  representing  and  not  caricaturing  the  views  of  Ernst 
Haeckel,  as  expounded  in  his  History  of  Creation)  tend  to  make  us 
at  least  rather  uncomfortable,  as  though  we  were  threatened  with 
losing  our  birthright  ?  I  am  not  denying  the  truth  of  some  doctrine 
of  evolution,  or  development ;  I  have  no  more  difficulty  in  believing 
on  good  evidence  that  the  human  race  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  evolution  than  I  have  in  believing  that  a  bird  was  once  an  egg, 
or  an  oak  once  an  acorn ;  but  I  find  an  almost  impossibility  in  be- 
lieving that  there  was  no  purpose  in  this  evolution  and  no  mind 
directing  it  and  producing  the  result.  I  deem  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  man  to  be  utterly  untenable,  but  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  specifically ;  I  only  refer  to  it  as  giving  a  reason  why  I 
regard  man's  place  in  nature  as  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  by 
thinking  persons  in  this  nineteenth  century.^ 

fiegarding  then  what  has  been  said  hitherto  as  introductory,  I 
now  come  to  the  substance  of  my  paper,  and  I  propose  to  set  out  a 
few  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  concerning  the  specific,  or 
if  not  all  of  them  specific  at  least  some  of  the  most  remarkable, 
differences  between  man  and  the  other  animals  which  occupy  the 
sor&ce  of  our  globe.  The  first  difference  which  I  shall  notice  is 
that  well-known  one  which  depends  upon  the  distinction  between 
instinct  and  reason.  The  term  instinct  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  define 
accurately;  in  the  first  dictionary  upon  which  I  lay  my  hand  I 
find  it  described  as  ^  a  natural  impulse  to  certain  actions  which  an 

*  Supposing  the  first  place  in  nature  assigned  to  man,  as  no  donbt  would  be  the 
<J*«e  whatever  judge  or  jury  might  be  appointed  to  try  the  case,  it  is  a  curious  sub- 
ject of  speculation  what  creature  should  have  the  second  place.  The  monkey  might 
dftim  it  on  the  ground  of  corporal  resemblance  and  of  some  of  his  habits  ;  the  dog 
ought  allege  that  he  was  man's  dearest  companion,  knew  his  ways  and  tastes  best, 
and  was  most  in  sympathy  with  him  ;  the  *  half -reasoning  elephant '  could  not  be 
suminanly  passed  over :  and  with  regard  to  social  arrangements  and  domestic  life 
pi^bly  the  ant  would  put  in  a  claim  to  be  heard.  I  confess  that,  while  the  first 
place  can  be  decided  without  doubt,  the  second  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capsble  of  being  awarded. 
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animal  performs  "without  deliberation,  without  having 
view,  and  frequently  without  knowing  what  it  does.' 
gether  satisfactory  definition,  as  it  assumeis  some  thin 
the  animal  which  it  would  be  hard  to  prove.     Here  is  \ 
definition.     ^Instinct  is  action  taken  in  pursuance  of 
without  conscious  perception  of  what  that  end   is.'  * 
does  not  quite  satisfy  me,  as  it  assumes  a  want  of  per< 
it  might  be  difficult  to  demonstrate.     Is  not  instinct 
which  leads  to  an  action  having  some  end,  but  not  di< 
teaching  either  of  any  other  creature  or  of  experience 
doing  something  intelligent  without  having  been  in  an 
to  do  it,  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  and  the  marvc 
and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  reason  belongs 
instinct  to  other  animals ;  while  yet  it  must  not  be  asse 
animal  has  a  monopoly  of  instinct,  or  the  man  of  reasoi 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  proporti 
instinct  and  reason  are  divided  between  man  and  othe: 
shall  find  that  the  monopoly,  though  not  complete,  is,  as  i 
is  concerned,  very  nearly  so.  Infants  suck  by  instinct, 
have  said  this  we  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  ex 
obligations  under  which  human  creatures  are  laid  by 
their  nature.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  other  acl 
adults,  as,  for  example,'  the  shutting  of  the  eyes  suddei 
influence  of  a  sudden  danger,  which  may  perhaps  be  pi 
instinctive ;  but  when  all  has  been  put  together  which 
attributed  to  instinct  in  man,  it  really  amounts  to  the 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  Just  compare  it,  for  examp] 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  insects.  I  pass  over  the  fam 
bees,  wasps,  ants,  and  spiders,  and  will  mention  what  is 
stag-beetle.  The  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  has  to  make  foi 
in  which  it  can  become  a  chrysalis.  The  female  larva  d 
exactly  her  own  size ;  but  the  male  makes  one  as  long  a; 
self,  because  when  he  becomes  a  beetle  he  will  have  hon 
his  body,  which  the  female  will  not ;  but  how  could  he  k 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  wonderful 
instinct,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  that  whicl 
given ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  any  examples  of  instinct  i 
though  the  domain  of  instinct  be  wider  than  I  have  re] 
are  absolutely  trivial  when  compared  with  the  almost 
doings  of  instinct  in  the  lower  regions  of  animal  life, 
we  look  at  the  other  attribute  which  I  have  coupled  with 
which  I  have  called  reason,  the  tables  are  exactly  turner 
find  in  the  animal  the  merest  glimmering,  and  in  mat 
which  amoimts  to  almost  unlimited  power.     It  was  the 

*  Von  Hartmatm,  quoted  from  Butler's  Unconsciovi  Memory,    I  hi 
tttd  for  pvrpoic. 
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time  to  deny  reason  to  the  lower  animals  altogether ;  but  I  think 
that  this  is  going  too  far;  hundreds  of  dog  stories  seem  to  assert 
reasoning  power  for  dogs  beyond  all  doubt.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
grant  it  without  hesitation  to  horses,  cats,  elephants,  foxes,  in  fistct  to 
mi  the  higher  animals.  Can  any  one  deny  it  to  birds,  who  reads  the 
story  of  the  war  between  the  herons  and  rooks  at  Dallam  Tower,  and 
of  the  permanent  peace  established  upon  the  basis  of  a  division  of 
territory  ?  ^  In  fact,  the  difficulty  seems]to  me  to  be  that  of  knowing 
where  reason  ends,  rather  than  that  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  certainly  exists.  But  after  all,  to  what  does  the  highest  effort  of 
reason  amount  in  the  case  of  any  creature  except  man  ?  A  dog  can 
never  really  advance  in  the  scale ;  he  may  be  domesticated,  but  he 
caDnot  be  civilised  ;  he  can  wag  his  tail  if  he  is  pleased,  but  he  can 
oever  say  ^  Thank  you  I '  and  those  herons  and  rooks  at  Dallam  Tower 
have  been  contented  with  that  one  great  feat  of  war  and  diplomacy, 
and  have  exhibited  no  special  signs  of  intelligence  since  the  treaty 
was  signed.  In  fact,  the  meaning  of  reason,  when  applied  to  man,  is 
so  different  from  that  which  the  word  bears  when  applied  to  birds  and 
beasts,  that  it  seems  almost  a  difference  in  kind.  With  the  beasts  it 
means  doing  something  unlike  their  ordinary  doings,  and  suggesting 
the  thought  of  likeness  to  that  which  is  human ;  with  man  it  means 
just  that  which  makes  him  man ;  it  is  his  ordinary  stock  in  trade ;  it 
is  that  which  guides  and  governs  his  daily  and  hourly  life ;  it  is  that 
which  finds  its  natural  outcome  in  language  and  literature  and  science 
and  philosophy.  Without  reason  man  woidd  not  be  man.  The  least 
gifted  man^  if  he  be  not  an  idiot  of  the  lowest  type,  has  something 
which  the  most  sagacious  animal  has  not ;  and  the  most  gifted  man 
— what  has  he  ?  What  can  measure  the  mental  gifts  of  a  Newton  or 
a  Shakespeare  ? 

Nearly  connected  with  the  question  of  instinct  and  reason  is  that 

*  This  stoiy,  which  may  be  found  in  Bewick's  Hittory  of  British  Birds,  has  been 
Ittely  told  more  foUj  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Obserrations  on  the  Heron  and  th^ 
Hertmy  at  Dallam  Tower,  Westmoreland,  by  the  late  Thomas  Goagh,  of  Winbarrow. 
l(Kcndal:  18S0.) 

*  There  were  two  groves  at  Dallam  Tower,  one  of  which  for  many  years  had  been 
leaoxted  to  by  a  number  of  herons,  which  there  built  and  bred ;  the  other  was  one 
of  the  largest  rookeries  in  the  country.  The  two  tribes  lived  for  a  long  time  without 
ioy  disputes.  At  length  the  trees  occupied  by  the  herons,  consisting  of  some  very 
fine  old  oaks,  were  cut  down  in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  the  young  brood  perished  by 
the  ^  of  the  timber.  The  parents  immediately  selected  new  habitations ;  but  as 
■^  trees  in  their  old  locality  were  only  of  late  growth,  and  not  sufficiently  high  to 
secQie  the  nests  from  boys,  the  herons  attempted  a  new  settlement  in  the  rookery. 
They  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  rooks,  many  of  which,  as  well  as 
"■ome  of  their  antagonists,  lost  their  Uvea,  The  herons  at  last  succeeded,  built 
thdr  nests,  and  l»x)ught  out  their  young.  But  this,  was  only  a  truce.  The  war  was 
renewed  in  the  following  spring,  and  the  herons  were  again  the  conquerors.  Since 
that  time  peace  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  between  them;  the  rooks  have 
'rdinqniflbed  possession  of  that  part  of  the  grove  which  the  herons  occupy ;  the 
^KTODi  confine  themselres  to  those  trees  they  first  seized  upon,  and  the  two  species 
•^^  together  in  as  much  harmony  as  they  did  before  the  quarrel.' 
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of  inarticulate  sound  and  language.     '  ITie  study  of  wo 
Miiller,  in  his  introduction  to  his  lectures  on  the  science  i 

may  be  tedious  to  tbe  schoolboy  as  breaking  'of  stones  is  to  the  wc 
but  to  the  thoughtful  eye  of  the  geologist  these  stones  are  full 
sees  miracles  on  the  highroad,  and  reads  chronicles  in  every  ditch, 
has  marvels  of  her  own,  which  she  unveils  to  the  inquiring  glanc 
student.  There  are  chronicles  below  her  surface,  there  are  sermon 
language  has  been  called  sacred  ground,  because  it  is  the  deposit  c 
cannot  tell  as  yet  what  language  is.  It  may  be  a  production  of  m 
human  art,  or  a  divine  gift.  But  to  whatever  sphere  it  belongs,  it 
stand  unsurpassed — ^nay,  tmequalled  in  it — by  anything  else.  If  it 
of  nature,  it  is  her  last  and  crowning  production  which  she  reserve< 
If  it  be  a  work  of  human  art,  it  would  seem  to  lift  the  human  artii 
level  of  a  divine  creator.  If  it  be  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  God's  gi 
through  it  God  spake  to  man  and  man  speaks  to  God  in  worsl 
meditation. 

Accepting  this  eloquent  description  of  language, 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  light  which  the  posse 
guage  throws  upon  man's  place  in  nature.  We  often 
*  dumb  animals,'  and  in  one  sense  horses  and  dogs  and  ca 
they  can  make  their  feelings  known  to  us  partly  by  soun 
by  action ;  but  they  have  no  articulate  means  of  exp: 
thoughts  to  man,  and  apparently  have  only  an  imperf< 
communication  with  each  other.  That  there  is  a  power  < 
cation  few  will  doubt.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion 
Cader  Idris,  and  observing  a  sheep  standing  by  himself,  t 
sentinel ;  when  he  saw  me  he  uttered  a  sound  which 
describe  as  a  whistle,  and  running  off  at  full  speed  was  j 
companions  at  a  short  distance,  who  fled  likewise.  I  hs 
a  jackdaw  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  of  rooks,  appa 
tried  for  some  misdemeanour.  First  Jack  made  a  speed 
answered  by  a  general  cawing  of  the  rooks;  this  subs 
again  took  up  his  parable,  and  the  rooks  in  their  tun 
chorus.  After  a  time  the  business,  whatever  it  was,  app 
settled  satisfactorily  ;  if  Jack  was  on  his  trial,  as  he  seem 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  acclamation,  for  he  went  to 
the  towers  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  the  rooks  also  went  thai 

I  mention  these  familiar  instances  which  occur  to 
apprehend  that  every  one  must  have  made  observations  of 
birds  more  or  less  similar,  or  at  all  events  read  of  them 
all,  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  It  appears  to  have  been  pro^ 
that  the  vital  principle  in  a  vegetable  is  identical  with 
animal,  as  perhaps  we  might  have  guessed  that  it  was ;  ai 
is  no  error  in  speaking  of  vegetables  as  being  quite  dii 
living  creatures ;  and  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  disbelieve  : 
poww  of  confiEibulation  in  beasts  and  birds,  in  order  to 
assert  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  language  is  a  1 
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session.  It  is  human  as  reason  is  human ;  lan^age  is  uttered  reason, 
reason  is  language  in  embryo ;  and  it  is  notable  that  in  the  finest 
form  of  human  language  that  has  yet  existed,  Xo7o^  is  both  word 
and  reaaoru 

From  language  we  may  naturally  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ties  of  love  and  affection  which  bind  mankind  together.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  relation,  in  which  the  sounds  uttered  by  birds  and  beasts 
stand  to  human  language,  is  closely  analogous  to  that,  in  which  the 
feelings  of  animals  towards  each  other  stand  to  the  sentiments  which 
bind  men  and  women  together,  whether  in  the  family,  the  Church, 
the  State,  or  any  other  human  society.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
than  the  love  of  offspring  which  is  implanted  in  animals,  from  insects 
up  to  mammals ;  the  plover  will  adopt  all  kinds  of  tricks  in  order  to 
conceal  the  place  in  which  her  nest  is  made ;  the  whale  will  fight  for 
her  young ;  monkeys  may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  nursing 
sick  baby  monkeys  on  their  laps  with  a  gentleness  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  trained  nurse;  dogs  and  horses  have  their  friends  and 
&vourites  as  well  as  their  enemies ;  the  sheep  upon  the  Cumberland 
fells  are  said  to  know  those  which  belong  to  the  same  heaf ;  cats  appear 
to  give  evening  parties ;  and  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
there  is  the  most  curious  parallel  upon  a  low  level  to  those  feelings  and 
social  ties  which,  in  the  high  level  of  humanity,  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  family  and  social  life.  You  may  say,  if  you  please,  that  the 
two  things  are  identical,  and  that  the  one  can  be  evolved  out  of  the 
other;  but  I  think  we  should,  at  least,  try  to  realise  the  distance 
which  separates  the  highest  link  of  the  chain  of  evolution  from  the 
lowest.     For  example,  there  is  a  true  family  life  in  a  bird's  nest : — 

Birds  in  their  little  neete  agree, 

And  'tifi  a  shameful  eighty 
"When  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out  and  chide  and  fight. 

I  remember  as  a  child  being  a  little  annoyed  at  having  robins  and 
sparrows  set  up  as  an  example  of  good  behaviour ;  but,  in  reality, 
how  very  transient  and  superficial  is  the  love  which  belongs  to  a 
bird's  nest ;  in  a  few  weeks  these  five  or  six  robins  or  sparrows  will 
care  no  more  for  each  other  than  for  any  other  of  the  robin  or  sparrow 
race ;  whereas  '  children  of  one  fieimily '  are  constantly  found  joined 
together  by  a  love  which  only  grows  with  years,  and  they  part  for 
their  posts  of  duty  in  the  world  with  the  hope  of  having  joyful 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  of  meeting  in  a  higher  world  when 
their  life  on  earth  is  finished. 

So,  likewise,  that  instinct  which  leads  to  the  building  of  the  nest 
is  the  type  of  the  law  of  nature  which  leads  men  and  women  to  bring 
up  fiunilies.  But  no  one  will  dare  to  measure  the  infinite  altitude 
at  which  human  marriage  and  family  life  stand  above  any  type  or 
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shadow  of  them'  that  we  can  find  amongst  the  humble 
the  one  reminds  us  of  the  other  much  as  a  molehill  mi 
us  of  Skiddaw,  or  a  roadside  puddle  of  Derwentwati 
tuberance  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  a  depression  in  the 
serve  as  a  definition  in  both  cases,  and  the  identity  g 
might  seem  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  things  themsel 
can  never  confoimd  a  molehill  and  a  mountain,  and  so  \ 
confound  the  family  love  of  a  bird  with  the  feelings  of 
heart. 

Once  more,  I  have  spoken  of  friendship  amongst  anii 
are  preferences,  alliances  made  between  animals  thrown 
circumstances,  likes  and  dislikes,  actions  of  kindness,  leag 
defence,  and  so  forth,  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  1: 
the  same  class  of  feeling  as  friendship  amongst  ourselves, 
template  friendship,  in  its  reality  and  its  fulness,  and  you 
as  much  ashamed  of  comparing  anything  which  exists  in 
world  to  human  friendship,  as  you  would  of  comparing  a 
man  together.  Doubtless  the  dog  is  like  the  man,  ai 
artist  or  author  can  easily  and  very  efiectively  substitute 
other  ;  but  we  feel  that  the  substitute  is  comical  and  not 
the  moment  we  deal  with  the  subject  seriously  the  gap  hi 
and  dog  becomes  infinite ;  and  so,  when  we  have  amuse 
with  the  habits  of  animals,  and  have  fancied  that  we  see  i 
germs  of  those  feelings  of  love  of  which  the  highest  natun 
most,  we  should  do  well  to  read  a  few  stanzas  of  In  Memo 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air ; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run  ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

WHiat  art  thou  then  ?    I  cannot  guess ; 
But  tho*  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before ; 
My  love  is  vaster  passion  now, 
Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 

I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  hut  ever  nigh  ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice  ; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee,  tho'  I  die.* 

Passing  to  a  different  department  of  the  subject,  I  an 
to  think  that  the  difference  between  man  and  beast  finds 
illustration  in  the  manner  in  which  adjectivea  are  applied  u 

•  //*  Memoriam,  czxx. 
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to  one  and  the  other.  There  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  eloquence 
in  adjectives,  though  doubtless  they  are  sometimes  misapplied.  Take^ 
for  example,  the  epithet  honest : — 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Whether  this  line  of  Pope^s  expresses  the  whole  truth  or  not,  cer- 
tainly the  epithet  honeet  is  not  applicable  to  any  creature  what- 
ever except  man.  You  may  see  a  dog  steal  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
joa  may  flog  him  to  prevent  the  theft  from  happening  again ;  or  you 
may  see  a  pair  of  old  rooks  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  incipient  nest  of 
a  young  unsuspicious  pair  just  beginning  life,  and  carrying  off  for 
thdr  own  nest  stick  after  stick  which  the  young  folks  have  brought 
home  with  great  trouble  and  industry ;  or  you  may  be  vexed  to  find 
that  all  your  care  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  mice  from  your 
favourite  bit  of  cheese ;  but  no  thought  of  dishonesty  enters  into 
your  estimate  of  all  this  felonious  conduct ;  you  laugh  at  it,  or  you 
are  vexed  by  it,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  the  question  of  honesty  and 
dishonesty,  of  right  and  wrong,  never  presents  itself  for  a  moment. 

Or,  again,  we  speak  of  a  noble  man  or  a  noble  woman.  In  Uiis 
case  the  adjective  does  not  belong  to  man  or  woman  exclusively ;  but 
the  partial  share  which  animals  have  in  such  an  epithet  as  noble  only 
emphasises  the  manner  in  which  it  supremely  belongs  to  man.  You 
may  speak  of  a  noble  horse,  or  of  the  lion  as  a  noble  aninud  ;  the  dog 
is  supposed  to  have  noble  qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  a  fox  or  a 
weasel;  and  the  hawk  was  held  in  the  days  of  falconry  to  have  a 
true  nobility ;  but  what  does  this  nobility  amount  to  ?  You  would 
shoot  your  noble  horse  if  he  broke  his  leg  in  himting ;  you  would 
beat  your  dog  if  he  stole  your  meat ;  you  would  kill  your  lion  if  you 
could ;  and  your  noble  hawk  is  but  a  bird  of  prey  at  the  best.  The 
word  nobky  when  so  applied,  has  a  meaning  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  is  applied  to  the  patriot,  the  states- 
man, the  soldier,  the  martyr. 

Once  more,  take  that  most  comprehensive  adjective  go^d.  There 
is  nothing  to  which  the  adjective  may  not  be  applied  if  only  it  de- 
serves it.  We  have  good  horses,  good  dogs,  good  dinners,  good  houses, 
good  governments.  But  there  is  a  supreme  and  unique  character 
belonging  to  the  word  when  applied  to  man.  What  a  comprehensive 
phrase  is  that  of  a  good  man  I  It  implies,  I  suppose,  honour,  honesty, 
gentleness,  brotherly  kindness,  godliness :  it  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
perfection,  but  I  think,  if  you  were  describing  the  character  of  some 
one  who  had  been  taken  away,  and  if,  after  dwelling  upon  this  feature 
and  that,  you  were  to  wind  up  by  saying,  *  In  point  of  fact  he  was  a 
really  good  mwn^  you  would  have  said  as  much  in  his  fiivour  as  you 
could  easily  put  into  words ;  and  you  would  perceive  in  what  a  dif- 
ferent r^on  you  were  moving  from  that  in  which  you  would  find 
yourself  when  you  spoke  of  a  good  horse  or  a  good  dog,  or  of  any 
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good  thing,  whether  living  or  dead.     This  philosophy  of  adjectives  is 
Worth  dwelling  upon.     But  I  pass  on  to  another  point. 

Man  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  a  cooking  animal,  and  un- 
questionably he  is  the  only  animal  that  knows  how  to  cook  his  food. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is  benefited  by  keeping  a 
cook ;  horses,  dogs,  swine,  and  perhaps  most  animals,  are  very  thankful 
to  avail  themselves  of  man's  culinary  skill ;  pigs  thrive  on  bofled 
potatoes,  and  a  horse  after  a  long  journey  is  all  the  better  for  a  hran 
mash.  But  no  animal  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made  a  single 
step  in  the  direction  of  cooking  its  food.  Man  might  also  be  described 
as  a  fire-making  animal,  for  he  alone  makes  a  fire  either  to  warm 
himself  or  to  cook  with ;  but  it  is  not  that  animals  do  not  appreciate 
a  fire ;  does  not  a  dog  like  a  snug  place  on  the  hearthrug  or  even 
inside  the  fender  ? — and  it  is  said  that  the  great  African  apes  will 
come  down  from  their  trees  and  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  embers  of 
the  fire  which  the  natives  have  left,  though  they  have  not  wit  enough 
to  kindle  one  for  themselves.  Man  feels  a  want  and  endeavours  to 
meet  it ;  other  animals  may  feel  the  want,  but  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  it  unless  man  helps  them. 

This  statement,  however,  requires  some  little  modification.  Within 
certain  limits  the  lower  animals  are  much  more  skilful  in  supplying 
their  wants  than  men.  Insects,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals — one 
really  does  not  know  which  department  of  the  natural  world  exhibits 
the  most  skill  in  supplying  its  wants.  Let  me  instance  the  case  of 
trap-door  spiders.  *  I  refer  to  their  doings,  because  they  are  less 
familiar  than  those  of  ants  and  bees  and  other  creatures  which  I 
might  mention.  The  trap-door  spider  lives  in  a  burrow  which  he 
makes  in  the  ground  where  the  grass  grows,  generally  in  a  sloping 
bank ;  he  covers  the  entrance  to  his  burrow  with  a  trap-door,  which 
works  upon  a  hinge,  and  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  surrounding 
grass  that  only  a  careful  observer  can  detect  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  all ;  if  an  enemy  finds  the  door  and  opens  it,  and  enters  the  spider's 
castle,  he  may  very  easily  fancy  that  there  is  no  one  at  home,  for 
in  the  sides  of  the  burrow,  which  is  lined  with  a  soft  silky  substance, 
there  are  other  trap-doors  communicating  with  branches  of  the  burrow, 
and  covering  these  branches  so  craftily  that  they  may  easily  be  passed 
by  imnoticed.  Nay,  if  the  enemy  should  be  clever  enough  to  find 
his  way  into  one  of  these  branches,  he  may  still  find  no  one  at  home, 
the  owner  of  the  castle  being  perhaps  in  a  branch  of  this  branch  of 
the  burrow,  concealed  by  another  skilful  trap-door. 

Architectvure  of  this  kind  shuts  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  should 
say  that  the  inferior  members  of  creation  do  not  know  how  to  adapt 
means  to  ends.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  power  of  adaptation  does 
not  go  to  some  extent  beyond  the  wonders  of  instinct.  The  old  story 
of  the  bees  who  destroyed  an  intruding  mouse  with  their  stings,  and 
then  covered  it  over  with  wax  because  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
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body  and  feared  the  results  of  its  continuance  in  the  hive,  is  only  one 
of  a  number  which  go  to  prove  that  in  the  lower  world  of  living 
things  there  is  unquestionably  a  power  of  adaptation  to  unforeseen 
circumstances,  a  reasoning  out  of  results  and  acting  accordingly, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  instinct  properly 
so  called.  But  the  important  point  to  be  observed  is  this,  the  infinite 
superiority  of  the  animal's  operations  when  it  does  not  reason,  and  the 
infinite  inferiority  of  its  operations  to  those  of  man  when  it  does.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  bird  will  carry  an  oyster  into  the  air  and  let  it 
drop  upon  a  rock,  in  order  to  break  the  shell  and  get  at  the  treasure 
within  ;  a  simple  operation  this,  and  yet  we  stand  well  nigh  aghast  at 
the  bird's  prodigious  superiority  above  all  that  we  had  expected,  and 
we  doubt  whether  such  a  wonderful  feat  can  be  positively  substan- 
tiated. I  will  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  in  insects  and  birds  and 
TnAmmalg  the  germ  of  that  faculty  which  invented  the  steam-engine  ; 
but  certainly  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  contain  in  one  description 
or  definition  two  faculties  so  diverse  in  the  importance  of  their  re- 
sults. Adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  not  in  the  case  of  man  some- 
thing subsidiary  to  instinct,  and  exhibiting  itself  now  and  then  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  but  it  is  the  very  law  of  his  being.  The 
merest  savage  contrives  machines  to  catch  his  prey ;  he  makes  his  stone 
implements  till  he  sees  his  way  to  bronze  and  iron ;  he  constructs  his 
boat,  or  floats  on  his  log  of  timber  ;  he  may  be  and  doubtless  is  rude 
and  elementary,  but  he  is  the  genuine  ancestor  of  James  Watt  and 
George  Stephenson. 

There  is  a  higher  department  of  work,  of  which  men  may  claim 
the  absolute  and  undisputed  monopoly.  I  mean  the  department  of 
art.  A  love  of  art,  an  attempt  to  do  something  artistic,  to  make 
something  which  shall  have  a  value  independent  of  mere  considera- 
tions of  utility,  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature.  The 
rudest  races  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  representations  of  animal 
forms  have  been  found  upon  bones  of  such  antiquity  as  to  carry  us 
back  to  prehistoric  times.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
merest  germ  of  art  in  the  works  of  the  lower  animals  :  they  construct 
thiflgs  which  to  a  human  eye  are  full  of  beauty — a  honeycomb,  a 
bird's  nest,  or  a  cobweb  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  beautiful — ^but 
these  fEiir  works  belong  to  the  realm  of  instinct,  and  you  can  no  more 
conclude  from  a  honeycomb  that  a  bee  has  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
than  you  can  conclude  that  it  has  a  taste  for  mathematics.  I  do  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Darwin  attributes  great  results  to  the  preference 
shown  in  the  choice  of  mates  on  the  ground  of  beauty,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  may  be  so ;  if  it  be,  it  is  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
amongst  ourselves ;  but  the  sense  of  human  beauty  which  leads  to 
preference  or  admiration  or  enthusiastic  devotion  of  man  to  woman, 
or  woman  to  man,  belongs  to  an  altogether  different  department  of 
the  mind  from  that  which  leads  to  the  study  and  love  of  art. 
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The  leference  now  made  to  human  beauty  leads  me  to  spei 
some  other  points  connected  with  personal  appearance.  It  has 
remarked  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  possesses  a  chin ;  { 
believe  the  remark  to  be  true.  Upon  any  theory  of  evolution,  \ 
does  not  proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  a  divine  purpose  woi 
itself  out  according  to  certain  laws,  and  having  for  its  distinct  en 
production  of  the  noblest  form  of  organised  matter,  the  chin  \ 
be  a  difficulty.  It  answers  no  special  purpose,  and  in  the  strugg 
existence  it  would  seem  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  possessor  o 
creature  not  possessing  such  a  feature ;  and  yet  there  it  is,  and  it 
a  very  important  element  in  the  human  countenance ;  no  disci 
Lavater  would  be  wise  in  neglecting  its  existence.  I  do  not 
that  there  is  any  other  feature  which  can  be  said  to  be  monop 
by  man ;  but  the  human  features  play  so  much  more  impori 
part  than  those  of  any  other  creature,  that  they  seem  to  be  z 
different  things.  What  animal  has  a  nose,  except  man  ?  The 
snouts,  and  beaks,  and  trunks,  and  organs  which  can  breatb< 
smell  as  the  human  nose  can ;  but  think  of  the  great  Du 
Wellington's  nose  I  It  was  almost  the  man  himself;  brea 
smelling,  snuff-taking,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  presence  o 
grand  feature,  which  seemed  in  itself  to  declare  its  owner 
capable  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo. 

The  lower  animals  have  a  greater  share  in  the  eye  than  the; 
in  the  nose  and  chin.  You  may  tell  the  temper  of  a  horse  to  a 
extent  by  his  eye;  and  I  have  seen  a  mastiff,  when  he  bai 
offended,  exhibit  a  savage  feeling  of  resentment  by  the  eye 
which  seemed  instantaneously  to  turn  him  into  quite  a  differen 
but  be  as  generous  as  we  may  in  an  estimate  of  the  eyes  of  ai 
regarded  as  features,  there  is  a  simply  immeasurable  distance  b 
the  eye  of  a  beast  and  that  of  a  man ;  what  a  boundless  thing 
which  we  call  expreaaionl  how  varied  and  complicated  it  ii 
much  genius  and  labour  and  skill  are  required  on  the  part  of  an 
to  enable  him  to  represent  upon  canvas  the  ever-changing  exf 
of  the  eye  of  a  man  or  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  power ! 

The  portrait  of  a  man  is  generally  the  portrait  of  his  fac 
may  have  a  full-length  portrait  sometimes,  especially  if  a  lord 
wishes  to  exhibit  his  robes,  or  a  master  of  foxhounds  to  si 
boots ;  but  these  accessories  can  be  put  in  by  inferior  hands,  th 
artist  concentrates  his  efforts  upon  the  face.  I  may  throw  : 
mark  which  was  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  chief  portrait-f 
of  our  own  day.  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  a  person 
that  when  his  pictures  came  to  be  looked  at  in  future  centuri 
would  say,  How  handsome  our  ancestors  were !  To  which  th 
replied,  *  I  assure  you  honestly  that  I  have  never  yet  succe 
committing  to  canvas  one  half  the  beauty,  which  I  ha 
in  any  face  that  I  have  ever  painted.'     How  would   the 
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animals  fiure,  if  they  were  treated  thus  ?  What  would  Landseer^s 
dogB  or  Paul  Potter's  bull  be,  if  you  had  merely  the  countenance  ? 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  sketch  of  a  dog's  face  may  be  very  spirited,  but 
at  best  it  is  only  a  firaction  of  the  animal ;  you  want  him  from  nose 
to  tail,  if  you  are  really  to  enjoy  him.  If  dogs  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter  themselves,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  be  unanimously 
in  fitvonr  of  full-length  portraits. 

And  there  is  a  remark  which  may  be  made,  but  which  I  have 
never  seen  made,  with  reference  to  the  human  face  divine,  as  com- 
pared with  the  visage  of  the  inferior  animals,  namely  this,  that  the 
human  &ce  alone  of  all  faces  is  capable  of  increasing  in  dignity,  and 
even  in  beauty,  with  age.  The  great  number  of  years  which  belong 
to  human  life  is  in  itself  a  feet  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing' 
man  with  beast ;  but  this  is  not  the  point  upon  which  I  am  now 
dwelling ;  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  old  men,  and  old  women  too, 
have  sometimes  a  beauty  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  youth, 
and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no  parallel  in  the  lower  levels  of  life. 
It  may  be  said  that  human  creatures  would  be  seen  to  decline  in  beauty 
if  you  saw  them  as  you  see  animals,  and  if  your  observation  was  not 
confined  to  the  face,  while  the  poor  withered  body  is  enveloped  in 
handsome  gairments.  But  this  only  brings  us  back  to  the  remark 
before  made,  namely,  that  it  is  the  face,  and  not  the  whole  carcass, 
which  serves  for  the  portrait  of  a  man.  And  certainly  it  strikes  me 
as  a  point  worthy  of  being  dwelt  upon,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the 
high  spiritual  level  of  man's  being,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  in  his 
face  lineaments  of  exquisite  beauty  when  his  physical  powers  are 
&iling,  and  his  earthly  life  almost  ebbing  away.  Who  cannot  call  to* 
mind  faces,  or  remember  portraits,  which  fully  bear  out  the  observa- 
tion which  I  have  now  made  ?  *  The  hoary  head '  may  be  *  a  crown 
of  glory,'  artistically  as  well  as  morally  and  spiritually. 

But  there  is  a  higher  view  than  any  that  I  have  yet  taken  with 
regard  to  man's  place  in  nature.  The  *  main  miracle,'  as  Tennyson 
puts  it,  is 

that  I  am  ly 
With  power  on  mine  own  act  and  on  the  world,* 

This  power  over  ourselves,  power  of  resisting  inducements  presented 
to  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  and  determining  our  actions  upon 
grounds  of  justice,  morality,  conscience,  religion,  appears  to  assert 
for  men  a  position  in  the  world,  to  which  the  most  gifted  of  the 
inferior  animals  can  lay  no  kind  of  claim.  It  may  be  argued,  as  it 
i«  argued,  that  man  is  only  the  highest  of  organinms,  that  there  is> 
Bo  difference  in  kind  between  him  and  the  lowest  ascidian  out  of 
^hich  he  has  been  evolved,  that  the  whole  question  of  human  conduct 
i»  a  matter  of  nerves  and  brain,  and  that  morality  itself  is  ultimately 

•  De  PrqfundU. 
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a  form  of  phosphorus ;  but  I  think  that  this  view  is  only  one  of 
puzzles  which  are  necessarily  presented  by  the  complex  nature  of 
Man  is  undoubtedly  material,  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  a 
highest  belief  and  experience  to  say  that  he  was  simply  and  i 
material ;  the  existence  of  anything  besides  matter  in  man  n 
the  ^  main  miracle '  of  his  existence^  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  n 
which  the  most  sceptical  mind  would  do  well  to  accept ;  the  s< 
honour,  the  dominion  of  conscience,  the  bonds  of  friendship  an 
love,  may  be  taken  as  belonging  to  a  region  into  which  the 
duction  of  chemical  and  electrical  considerations  means  nothi 
but  absolute  confusion.  Considerations  depending  upon  matte 
undoubtedly  enter  into  almost  all  moral  questions;  the  de^ 
criminality  attaching  to  an  act  may  depend  upon  the  questions 
the  criminal  was  sober  when  he  did  it;  proclivity  towards 
faults,  such  as  intemperance  or  imchastity,  may  be,  and  o1 
connected  with  inherited  physical  infirmities ;  the  condition 
atmosphere  at  a  given  time  may  have  not  a  little  to  do  w 
commission  of  crime;  but  all  such  considerations  as  these 
touch  the  fundamental  question,  whether  for  man  there  is 
right  and  a  wrong,  and  the  power  of  doing  what  is  right  becai 
right,  and  of  abstaining  from  doing  wrong  because  it  is  wron{ 

I  have  referred  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper  to  S 
I  will  make  one  other  quotation  from  Plato's  Dialogues 
bears  forcibly  upon  the  point  which  I  am  now  discussing,  an 
is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  precisely  the  same  kind 
culty,  which  is  suggested  by  some  of  the  modem  students  of 
science,  existed  and  was  discussed  by  philosophers  more  tl 
thousand  years  ago. 

Socrates  is  speaking  of  a  certain  philosopher  to  whose  wri 
had  looked  for  instruction  concerning  the  human  mind,  an* 
presses  himself  thus : — 

What  hopes  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  was  I  disappointe 
proceeded,  I  found  my  philosopher  altogether  forsaking  mind,  or  any  o 
ciple  of  order,  but  having  recourse  to  air,  and  ether,  and  water,  and  ot 
tricities.  I  might  compare  him  to  a  person  who  began  by  maintaining 
that  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  actions  of  Socrates,  but  who,  when  he  ei 
to  explain  the  causes  of  my  several  actions  in  detail,  went  on  to  show 
here  because  my  body  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles ;  and  the  bones,  i 
say,  are  hard  and  have  ligaments  which  divide  them,  and  the  muscles 
and  they  cover  the  bones,  which  have  also  a  covering  or  environment  o 
skin  which  contains  them ;  and  as  the  bones  are  lifted  at  their  joints  1 
traction  or  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  I  am  able  to  bend  my  limbs,  and  1 
I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  posture ; — that  is  what  he  would  say,  anc 
have  a  similar  explanation  of  my  talking  to  yon,  which  he  ^would  f 
sound,  and  air,  and  hearing,  and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand  other  ca^ 
same  sort,  forgetting  to  mention  the  true  cause,  which  is,  that  the  Ath( 
thought  fit  to  condemn  me,  and  accordingly  1  have  thought  it  bettei 
right  to  remain  here  and  undergo  my  sentence ;  for  I  am  inclined  to 
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these  mnscles  and  bones  of  mine  would  have  gone  off  to  Megara  or  Boeotia  if  they 
had  been  guided  hj  their  own  idea  of  what  was  best,  and  if  I  had  not  chosen  as 
the  better  and  nobler  part,  instead  of  playing  truant  and  running  away,  to  nndeigo 
any  punishment  which  the  state  inflicts.  There  is  surely  a  strange  confusion  of 
causes  and  conditions  in  all  this.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  without  bones  and 
mntcles  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  1  cannot  execute  my  purposes.  But  to 
•ay  that  I  do  so  because  of  them,  and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  mind  acts, 
and  not  from  the  choice  of  the  best,  is  a  Tery  careless  and  idle  mode  of  speaking.*^ 

It  is  admirable  to  observe  how  nobly  Socrates  eschews  the  notion  of 
being  merely  a  collection  of  limbs  and  muscles — the  argument  is  just 
the  same  if  we  should  speak  of  nerves  and  tissues  and  electricity  and 
{diosphorus, — how  he  feels  within  him  the  power  and  determination 
to  do  what  he  considers  to  be  good  and  right,  how  clearly  he  asserts 
that  this  power,  whatever  it  be,  is  more  truly  Socrates'  own  self  than 
the  limbs  and  outward  person  which  his  companions  saw,  and  which 
they  would  have  called  by  the  name  of  Socrates.  He  felt  absolutely 
certain  that  he  had  within  him,  or  rather  that  he  himself  was,  some- 
thing different  in  kind  from  bone  and  muscle ;  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  real  self  he  could  act  as  he  thought  right,  and  could  in  all  cir- 
cumstances say,  I  will  do  this,  I  will  not  do  that.  It  may  be 
well  even  in  these  days  to  remember  the  old  puzzle:  Suppose 
a  donkey  is  placed  with  his  head  between  two  equally  tempting 
bundles  of  hay,  what  will  he  do  ?  the  inducements  to  eat  on  either 
side  are  by  hypothesis  exactly  equal ;  therefore  the  logical  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  will  eat  neither,  and  therefore  starve  with 
plenty  on  either  side  of  him.  Perhaps  this  might  be  the  logical 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  a  donkey  ;  but  if  a  man  were  so  placed,  he 
would  show  the  power  of  independent  will,  and  would  do  this  or  that 
because  he  chose  to  do  it,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sense  of  justice  and  morality,  the  power 
of  conscience,  and  the  like,  as  distinctive  marks  of  man's  place  in 
^nature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  carry  this  view  further,  and  to  speak 
of  the  religious  sentiment  as  being  characteristically  and  supremely 
human.  The  question  of  natural  religion  is  one  so  extensive  that  it 
needs  to  be  treated  by  itself,  if  at  all ;  and  religion  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  including  revelation  and  all  the  different  forms  of  religious 
truth  which  have  influenced  and  do  influence  mankind,  is  a  sub- 
ject well  nigh  infinite.  All  that  I  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  do 
for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  is  to  refer  to  the  almost  imiversal 
prevalence  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  some  form  or  another.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  races  of  savages  to  whom  all  conception  of 
(rod  is  wanting ;  and  in  like  manner  we  are  told  that  there  are  races, 
deficient  in  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of  humanity ;  but  these  partial 
and  painful  anomalies,  if  they  really  exist,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
interfering  with  the  main  proposition,  that  man  as  man  has  a  capa- 
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city  for  conceiving  thoughts  concerning  God  which  no  other  creature 
has.  The  proposition  is  abnost  a  truism :  no  one  for  a  moment  would 
dream  of  attributing  the  possibility  of  religious  feeling  to  an  animal 
however  high  in  the  scale.  But  what  a  magnificent  truism  it  is ! 
It  is  not  even  necessary  for  my  present  pmpose  to  postulate  the 
truth  of  God's  being :  the  question  is  only  of  the  possibility  of 
framing  thoughts  concerning  such  a  being  as  God  is  conceived  to  be. 
A  poet  is  not  judged  by  the  literal  truth  of  his  representations:  he 
may  exhibit  the  grandest  powers  that  he  possesses  in  the  region  of 
pure  and  absolute  fiction ;  and  so,  putting  aside  if  one  can  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  the  actual  truth  of  God's  existence,  the  fact 
that  man's  mind  has  been  able  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  being 
omniscient,  almighty,  *  which  was  and  is  and  is  to  come,'  the  first 
cause  of  all  created  things,  and  the  loving  jhther  of  all  that  lives 
— this  fact  is  suflScient  to  difference  the  mind  of  man  by  an  abso- 
lutely impassable  gulf  from  all  that  can  be  called  mind  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  living  world. 

And  having  reached  this  point  I  feel  as  if  we  had  attained  an 
eminence  upon  which  we  may  ^  rest  and  be  thankful/  while  calmly 
contemplating  mightier  heights  still,  to  climb  which  might  take  us 
into  an  atmosphere  more  distinctly  theological  than  would  befit  the 
character  of  this  essay. 

Harvey  Carlisle. 
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ISOLATED  FREE   TRADE. 

I. 

I THDOL  few  people  are  now  inclined  to  deny  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  reaction  in  public  opinion  about  &ee  trade. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  it  is  no  longer  what  the 
worship  of  Brahma  is  to  the  priestly  caste  in  India,  a  matter  for 
devout  contemplation  only,  far  too  sacred  for  discussion,  but  under 
the  name  of  Beciprocity,  Retaliation,  Protection,  Fair  Trade,  it  is 
discussed  right  and  left  in  a  very  critical  spirit ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
common  sense  is  leading  the  opposition. 

There  is  a  very  general  suspicion  that  political  economy  is  not 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  invariable  in  its  rules  and  results,  but  a 
tentative  science  that  varies  and  changes  in  every  industrial  com- 
munity in  the  world. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  a  man  must  have  the  courage  of  a  fool 
to  advocate  a  return  to  protection,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  think  that  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  last  six 
years  it  requires  more  of  that  particular  kind  of  courage  to  nail  to  the 
mast  the  insular  flag  of  &ee  trade  than  to  hoist  the  cosmopolitan 
flag  of  protection  I 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  every  prophecy  uttered 
by  the  apostles  of  free  trade  thirty  years  ago  is  unfulfilled,  or  has 
pioved  false ;  and  to  my  mind  ridicule  attaches  rather  to  those  who 
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continue  to  repeat  these  false  prophecies  than  to  those  who  expose 
iheUt  hollo wness.  In  1844  Mr.  Gobden  said :  <  You  have  no  more  right 
to  doubt  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  heavens  to-morrow  than  you  have 
to  doubt  that,  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  when  England 
inaugurates  the  glorious  era  of  commercial  freedom,  every  civilised 
commercial  community  will  be  free  traders  to  the  backbone.' 

In  1852  he  said  that  the  time  was  at  hand  ^when  other  nations 
would  be  compelled  by  self-interest  and  by  the  reality  of  our 
prosperity  to  follow  our  example  and  adopt  free  trade.'  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Disraeli  said  in  the  House  of  Commons :  <  The  time 
will  come  when  the  working  classes  of  England  will  come  to  you  on 
bended  knees  and  pray  you  to  undo  your  present  legislation.'  Which 
prophet,  may  I  ask,  now  in  1881,  has  proved  himself  most  worthy  of 
our  trust  ? 

The  cloud  that  threatens  the  industrial  existence  of  England  has 
been  gathering  and  intensifying  for  six  years.  The  extraordinary 
growth  and  development  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  prosperity 
in  Europe  and  Arnica  have  entirely  changed  her  industrial  position. 

Thirty  years  ago  England  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
fistcturing  industries  of  the  world :  she  produced  everything  in  excess 
of  her  consumption;  other  nations  comparatively  nothing.  The 
world  was  obliged  to  buy  from  her,  because  it  could  not  buy  anywhere 
else.  The  discoveries  of  gold  and  steam  immensely  increased  the 
demands  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  England.  Her  wealth  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  that  were  bewildering ;  she  was  intoxicated  with 
success :  with  her  immense  accumulated  wealth,  her  machinery,  her 
coal,  her  iron,  her  insular  position,  she  thought  herself  unassailable ; 
she  laughed  at  the  possibility  of  foreign  competition ;  she  offered  to 
fight  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  right  hand  tied  behind  her  back ; 
she  said  to  the  world,  ^  I  will  receive  anything  you  can  send  me  with- 
out duty,'  adding  at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  hope  that  they 
would  in  turn  receive  her  goods.  But  they  said,  *  No  I  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  your  kind  offer  of  admitting  our  goods ;  certainly  we  will 
send  you  all  we  possibly  can.  At  present,  unfortunately,  we  have 
nothing  to  send :  we  cannot  yet  supply  our  own  wants ;  but  when  we 
have  more  capital,  and  yoiur  machinery  and  workmen,  we  hope  to  have 
a  large  surplus  to  send  you.'  Well,  that  was  thirty  years  ago ;  now 
France  and  America  and  Belgium  have  got  our  machinery  and  our 
workmen  and  ample  capital,  and  they  are  sending  us  a  yearly  in- 
creasing surplus  that  is  driving  our  own  goods  out  of  our  own  markets ; 
and  every  year  they  are  more  completely  dosing  their  markets  to 
our  goods. 

Thirty  years  ago  England  acted  exactly  like  a  man  who  has  a 
manor  overstocked  with  game,  who  says  to  his  neighbours  all  round, 
^  I  have  plenty  of  game,  more  than  I  want,  and  I  shaU  be  very  happy 
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to  let  yoa  shoot  over  it  whenoTer  you  like^  and  of  coarse  70a  will  let 
me  shoot  over  your  manors  in  r^nm.'  But  the  neighbours  said,  ^  How 
kind  of  you;  we  will  shoot  over  your  manor  with  pleasure  andkill  af 
much  of  your  game  as  we  can ;  but  as  for  allowing  you  to  shoot  over 
our  manors  in  return,  no  I  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  do  that ;  we  have 
no  game  to  spare,  and  what  we  have  we  preserve  strictly  for  our  own 
ibooting  I '  Well,  that  was  thirty  years  ago ;  in  the  meantime  our 
nei^bours  have  Aot  down  our  game  very  close :  whereas,  by  strictly 
preserving  their  own  manors,  they  have  an  immense  head  of  game 
tbemselves.  And  now  again  we  ask  for  a  share  of  it.  .  ^  Our  game 
is  getting  short/  we  say,  ^  but  yours  has  immensely  increased ;  let 
118  shoot  over  your  manors  (g^ve  us  a  share  of  your  consumption^.' 
But  our  neighbours  still  say,  no  I  They  say  more :  they  say,  'What 
fools  you  are  to  complain  about  our  shooting  your  game  I  We  never 
asked  you  to  let  us  do  so :  you  offered  it  of  your  own  free  will,  and 
we  told  you  distinctly  at  the  time  that  you  must  not  expect  us  to 
do  the  same  to  you.' 

Now,  whether  the  reaction  against  isolated  free  trade  is  reascmablc^ 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  '  revival  of  working  men's  prejudices,'  as 
the  leading  journal  tells  us,  it  exists,  and  it  is  growing  with  a 
lapidity  and  with  an  intensity  that  surprise  many  even  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  operative  class. 

The  organisation  of  the  working  classes  is  very  complete, 
and  veiy  strong,  and  at  this  moment  the  whole  of  it  is  being  eon- 
oentrated  on  this  point.  Already  a  number  of  operatives,  far  more 
than  is  necessary  to  turn  a  general  election,  have  through  their 
delegates  giv^i  in  their  adherence  to  the  Fair  Trade  League. 

The  working  men  are  not  working  out  the  question  by  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  others,  but  by  their  own  experience;  they 
know  nothing  of  political  economy,  but  they  know  what  were  th^ 
promises  of  the  apostles  of  free  trade,  and  they  know  what  are  the 
results.  Bankers  and  brokers  and  dealers  in  stocks  and  importers  of 
fordgn  manufactures  may  tell  them  that  they  are  fools,  and  don't 
know  when  they  are  well  ofif ;  that  may  be  so,  but  they  know  when 
tliey  are  badly  off,  and  they  ivre  badly  off  now  ! 

The  reports  of  their  delegates  state  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  operative  population  of  Great  Britain  (they  put  it  at  one- 
third)  is  out  of  work ;  that  the  rest  have  not,  on  an  average,  more 
than  four  days'  work  a  week ;  that  for  five  or  six  years  they  have 
been  consuming  their  savings  and  the  funds  of  their  trade  societies. 
One  rich  trade  society  has  paid  no  less  than  200,0002.  in  ^  work  pay  * 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  reduced  its  capital  to  less  than 
100,0001. 

Whatever  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be,  it  has  not  penetrated 
down  to  them :  every  year  this  wealth  is  accumulating  into  fewer 
hands ;  every  year  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  deeper  and 
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broader.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  this  moment  14,5009000  of 
the  people  with  less  than  lOs.  6d.  a  week  to  live  on.  The  operatives 
look  abroad,  and  they  see  and  hear  from  their  mates  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  national  wealth  in  France  and  America,  and  they  find  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case :  that  there  the  fertilising  stream  has  descended 
to  all  classes ;  that  wealth  is  daily  becoming  more  generally  distri- 
buted, that  every  year  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  is  getting 
narrower  and  shallower.  They  see  and  hear  that  the  operatives 
in  France  and  America  have  far  steadier  work,  higher  wages  in  propor- 
tion, and  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  material  prosperity  than  the 
workpeople  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  beginning  to  ask  why. 
They  know  that  they  are,  man  for  man,  as  good  as  their  rivals ;  that 
in  mechanical  skill,  in  aptitude  for  hard  work,  in  mineral  wealth,  in 
national  capital,  &c.,  they  are  their  superiors.  Why,  then,  are  they 
not  equally  advancing  in  material  prosperity  ? 

The  stock  arguments  of  the  big  loaf,  the  natural  antagonism 
between  producers  and  consumers,  between  employers  and  employed, 
&c.,  &c.,  have  been  disproved  by  the  rate  and  reality  of  the  American 
progress. 

'  *  I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  believe,'  said  Lord  Derby,  *  that 
America  will  long  maintain  at  the  public  expense  a  privileged  c1asi« 
of  manufacturers  and  producers.'  But  the  American  people  laugh  at 
this ;  they  know  that  every  prosperous  manufactiurer  means  a  hundred 
or  two  of  prosperous  workmen,  and  every  ruined  manufacturer  one  or 
two  hundred  ruined  workmen ;  that  if  the  employer  is  losing  money, 
the  employed  cannot  be  making  it — more  than  this,  they  imder- 
stand  that  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  are  inseparably 
bound  up  together,  that  prosperous  manufactures  mean  prosperous 
agriculture,  and  vice  ver8&;  that  each  consumes  what  the  other 
produces ;  that  each  is  the  best  customer  of  the  other. 

*  How  long,'  re-echoes  the  Cobden  Club,  *  will  the  &rmers  of 
America  allow  protection  to  add  to  the  cost  of  what  they  consume  ? ' 

'  So  long  as  protection  adds  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce,' 
is  the  reply. 

The  western  and  southern  farmers  find  that  the  protected  miinu- 
£Eu;turers,  instead  of  being  their  enemies,  are  their  best  customers ; 
they  are  attracting  them  to  their  region  by  every  means  in  their 
power  J  the  more  prosperous  they  are,  the  more  money  they  have  to 
spend,  the  more  good  they  do  them. 

Chicago,  the  capital  of  agricultural  America,  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  states  in  the  Union. 
I  In  every  matter  relating  to  international  trade  the  Liberals  and 
Radicals  and  Bepublicans  of  Europe  and  America  have  taken  the 
exactly  opposite  view  of  the  Liberals,  Badicals,  and  Bepublicans  of 
England.  Mr.  Bright  denounces  those  who  advocate  a  return  to  pro- 
tection as  fools,  lunatics,  stupid  Tories^  &c.     But  this  is  Mr.  Bright's 
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manner.  Ts  M.  Gambetta  a  fool  or  a  lunatic  ?  or  are  MM.  Glemen- 
oeao,  Louis  Blanc,  or  Rochefort,  or  Presidents  Or^vy,  Grant,  or 
Gaifidd  stupid  Tories  ?  And  yet  are  they  not  all  protectionists  to 
the  backbone,  growing  stronger  in  their  faith  every  day  ?  Is  it  not 
tnie  that  the  only  two  Frenchmen  who  have  ever  shown  the  slightest 
leaning  towards  free  trade  (and  that  was  universal,  not  isolated  free 
trade)  were  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  Minister,  M.  Kouher  ? 
How  in  the  £eu^  of  these  damning  facts  does  Mr.  Bright  venture  to 
aasert  that  protection  is  necessarily  the  &ith  of  a  Tory  ? 

Are  Englishmen  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  tiie  Gobden  Club 
kas  a  monopoly  of  the  economic  wisdom  of  the  world  ?  that  in  the 
list  of  sagacious  men  from  Cavour  to  Gambetta,  and  from  Webster  to 
Garfield,  who  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  guided  the  destinies 
and  developed  the  wealth  and  progress  of  Europe  and  America,  there 
have  not  been,  and  are  not,  thousands  as  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  opinion  on  the  requirements  of  industrial  mankind  as  Mr. 
Bright?  '  Who,'  asks  Mr.  Bright  triumphantly,  *  dare  now  propose  a 
letom  to  protection  ? '  ^  Who,'  it  may  be  asked  in  return,  ^  amongst 
all  the  wise  and  acute  and  thoughtful  men  in  enlightened  Europe  and 
America,  dare  now  propose  the  adoption  of  free  trade  ? '  Not  one ; 
abfiolutely  not  one. 

After  carefully  watching  the  working  of  *  isolated '  free  trade  in 
England  for  thirty  years,  they  have  unanimously,  without  a  dissentient 
foiee,  rejected  it  as  belonging  to  the  *  puerile  doctrines  and  illusions 
of  mankind.'  Now,  who  are  those  who  have  decided  this  question  in 
Fnmce  and  America  ?  Not  a  school  of  political  economists,  as  in 
England,  bat  the  whole  nation,  the  voice  of  universal  sufirage — every 
responsible  statesman,  every  practical  politician  these  nations  have 
produced  daring  a  whole  generation.  Everywhere  the  voice  of 
muversal  suffrage  has  decided,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  free 
trade  is  destructive  of  native  industries.  And  does  any  one  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  this  will  be  the  decision  of  universal  sufi&age,  or  of  a 
largely  extended  franchise,  in  England? 

*To  return  to  protection,'  says  Mr.  Bright  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lord, 
'is  to  confess  to  the  protectionists  abroad  that  we  have  been  wrong 
and  that  they  are  right,  and  protection  will  henceforth  be  the  justified 
policy  of  all  nations.'  But  protection  is  already  the  justified  poUcy 
of  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  mankind,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
before  long  it  will  be  the  justified  policy  of  the  other  fortieth  also. 

Last  year  at  Bradford,  Mr.  Forster  adopted  the  same  argum^it, 
and  entreated  his  hearers  *  not  to  say  anything  that  might  induce 
foreigners  to  suspect  our  faith  in  free  trade  was  shaken.'  But, 
indeed,  do  we  suppose  foreigneris  are  influenced  by  our  expression  of 
opinion  about  free  trade ;  that  they  do  not  see  tiiey  have  got  us  on 
the  hip;  that  the  mad  policy  of  burning  our  boats,  throwing  open 
unconditionally  our   markets  whilst    theirs  are    kept    closed,  has 
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delivered  us  bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  power ;  that  it  haa  giveti 
them  all  Ijie  sweets  of  free  tirade  without  its  bitters,  and  we  all  its 
bitters  with  none  of  its  sweets ;  that  our  querulous  entreaties  for 
better  terms  only  afford  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  folly  ? 

Foreigners  form  their  own  opinions  from  their  own  observations. 
When  they  see  industries  dying  out  under  free  trade  in  Ekigland,  and 
springing  into  vigorous  life  under  protection  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  America ;  when  they  see  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  the 
depression  of  all  manufiBicturing  industries,  operatives  emigrating, 
capitalists  preferring  investments  in  foreign  countries  to  those  in 
their  own,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  and  wages,  the  marked  deprecisr 
tion  in  the  quality  of  English  goods,  the  moral  stagnation  of  the 
masses ;  when  they  see  that  as  our  popidation  increases,  our  means 
of  feeding  and  employing  them  decreases,  they  do  not  look  much 
further  for  arguments  agaiost  free  trade.  ^  After  all,'  say  they,  ^  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  if  this  is  l^e  result  of 
tl^y  years  of  what  is  called  free  trade,  perhaps  we  are  just  as  well 
without  it.  It  is  not  so  evident,  after  all,  that  England  is  right  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  wrong.' 

Free  trade,  we  are  told,  has  been  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
producing  class  in  England.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  producing  class 
all  over  the  world  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  ?  It  is  not  that  they 
are  wanting  in  intelligence  or  ignorant  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered.  The  French  and  American  operatives  are  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving their  interests,  neither  are  they  wanting  in  their  power  to  assert 
them.  The  number  of  voters  in  France  is  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
population  ;  in  America  it  is  probably  more ;  in  England  it  is  nine 
per  cent. :  but  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  America  and  France  every 
class,  rich  and  poor,  statesmen  and  pressmen,  producers  and  con- 
sumers, are  absolutely  unanimous  in  upholding  protection.  Now,  which 
ift  most  likely  to  be  right,  the  twenty-seven  per  cent,  in  America  and 
France,  or  the  nine  per  cent,  in  England  ?  But  there  is  this  immense 
difference  between  them,  that  whereas  the  twenty-seven  per  cent,  are 
everywhere  unanimous,  the  nine  per  cent,  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  if  Cicero's  wish  were  possible,  that  *  every  man  should  have 
written  on  his  brow  what  he  really  thought  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,' 
the  word  fr^e  trade  would  now  appear  on  the  foreheads  of  but  very  few 
of  the  electors  in  England.  The  Cobden  Club  may  still  call  on  the 
world  to  regard  the  axioms,  the  theories,  the  paradoxes  of  isolated 
free  trade  as  *  proofs  strong  as  Holy  Writ,'  but  the  world  persists  in 
regarding  them  as  nonsense.  The  progress  made  by  free  trade 
during  thirty  years  is  simply  nil.  I  doubt  whether  during  the 
whde  of  tijie  present  generation  a  single  convert  has  joined  the  free- 
trade  fiuth.  ^  It  is  in  times  of  distress,'  says  the  great  apostle  of 
isolated  free  trade, '  that  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of  laws  come 
to  be  examined ; '  and  so  it  is  with  us  now.    Practical,  thoughtful 
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OCT  are  begiiming  to  compare  the  prophecies  and  theories  of  free 
trade  with  the  practical  results ,  and  they  are  aghast.  They  see  agrieal- 
tore  flourishing  and  extending  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland^ 
ScandinaTia,  America,  Canada,  and  mpidly  dying  out  in  England. 
They  see  our  manufiEu^tures  steadily  diminishing  in  value  and  quality ; 
English  formers  and  operatives  driven  to  emigrate,  and  their  work  re- 
ptaeed  by  the  work  of  foreign  operatives;  and  they  naturally  say,  ^There 
most  be  something  mrong ;  our  population  is  increasing,  our  national 
adfantages  and  resources  are  unimpaired,  our  machinery,  the  skill  of 
oar  workpeople,  are  the  same ;  whence,  then,  comes  this  impaiding 
rain?'  And  the  answer  is  this:  ^ That  for  thirty  years  a  school  of  doctri- 
naiieshas  swayed  the  economic  councils  of  the  empire ;  that  sophisms 
h&Ye  been  preferred  to  experience,  theories  to  facts,  paradoxes  to  eom« 
moo  sense  ;  that  the  first  and  greatest  commandment,  the  *^  whole  law 
and  the  prophets "  of  political  economy,  that  ^^  natiofxuil  prosperity 
depends  on  geTwral  tmploymerU^^  has  been  systematically  ignored.' 

^In  the  freest  country  in  the  world,'  said  M.  Thiers,  in  his  great 
q)eech  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1870,  ^arrangements  are  made  to 
protect  the  diffar^it  branches  of  native  industry.'  Neither  -emperors, 
nor  kings,  nor  presidents,  nor  communists,  nor  wars,  nor  revolutions 
have  caused  the  slightest  change  in  this  legislation.  Why  ?  Because 
all  industrial  communities  believe  they  see  in  it  the  mainspring  of 
national  life.  Wh^!«ver  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage  obtains 
authoritative  utterance,  it  proclaims  as  the  first  law  of  national 
existence,  ^  protection  to  native  industry.'  It  is  in  England  alone 
that  this  instinctive  requirement  of  all  industrial  communities  has  been 
ignored.  Varying  the  usual  formula  that  ^  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  li^ts,'  it  may  be  maintained  that  *  labour  has  its  rights 
as  weU  as  its  duties.'  Its  duties  are  that  man  nmst  toil  and  moil 
and  fiilfil  God's  third  curse  on  our  unfortunate  progenitor — ^  that  in 
tiie  sweat  of  his  face  he  shall  eat  bread ; '  its  rights  are,  that  it  shall, 
to  use  Mr.  Bright's  words,  *  be  protected  from  unwise  and  unjust  legis- 
laticm.'  When  a  man  learns  a  trade  he  invests  his  capital,  the  only 
capital  he  has,  the  capital  of  labour,  in  that  trade  as  distinctly  as  if 
he  iDvested  so  much  cash  in  it.  He  invests  this  capital  on  the 
security  irf*,  as  he  believes,  wise  and  just  laws  that  will  protect  him 
from  *  unjust  and  unwise  l^slation '  from  any  quarter,  and  will  safe- 
guard his  capital  as  a  factor  of  the  national  wealth  ;  and  he  believes 
it  is  his  national  right  that  if  in  any  dealings  with  foreigners  there  is 
a  doubt  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  ^  most  favoured  nation ' 
claii8e,it  is  he,  and  not  the  foreigner,  who  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The '  capital  of  labour '  consists  in  the  skill,  the  practical  know- 
ledge, the  industiy,  the  strength,  the  health,  &c.,  that  enable  a 
working  man  to  earn  his  wages,  his  20«.  or  30s.  per  week.  Now  this 
capital  of  labour  does  not  appear  in  balances  at  the  banker's,  in 
buildings  and  machinery,  in  plant,  &c.     It  is  not  tangible  or  con- 
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yertible,  but  nevertheless  it  exists,  and,  under  certain  ui 
circumstances,  can  occasionally  be  actually  realised.  If  a  m 
is  disabled  from  earning  his  wages  by  the  careleflsneBs  of  a 
company,  for  instance,  he  can  recover  from  the  company 
of  money  that  represents  the  capital  of  his  weekly  wag 
law  thus  recognises  the  reality  of  the  capital  of  labour, 
will  illustrate  my  meaning,  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  a< 
readers  may  alter  and  amend  them  as  they  choose  ;  they  are  sii 
tended  to  show  that  the  capital  of  which  we  are  treating  is  i 
that  it  is  enormous. 

A  man  who  earns  258.  per  week,  or  65^.  a  year,  possesse 
skill,  or  knowledge,  or  experience,  or  strength,  &c.,  that  enabh 
earn  that  income,  a  capital  that  yields  that  amount  of  weekly 
A  man  may  have  thirty  years'  work  in  him,  or  he  may  have 
suppose  fifteen ; — the  income  of  the  operative  earning  258. 
capitalised  at  fifteen  years,  represents  a  sum  of  976L  (for 
of  convenience  say  1,000{.).  Now  there  are  in  this  country  i 
half  millions  of  operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  sir 
dustries,  earning  in  fair  times  on  an  average  258.  per  wee 
represents  an  annual  income  of  422,000,000^.  (it  is  usual 
400,000,000^.)  capitalised  at  fifteen  years'  purchase ;  this  ii 
interest  represents  a  capital  of  6,337,000,000f.  This  is  tl 
of  labour — and  a  pretty  considerable  capital  it  is ;  and  the 
the  wise  legislator  is  to  encourage  and  protect  it,  and  make  i 
and  accumulate,  not  to  drive  it  out  of  the  country.  Eve 
operative,  every  producer  who  leaves  the  country  takes  with 
handicraft,  his  skill,  his  energy — that  capital  of  labour  thai 
country  but  ours  is  encouraged  as  the  chief  source  of  nation 
With  every  thousand  skilled  labourers  that  leave  this  c* 
least  a  million  of  the  capital  of  labour  leaves  also.  To  tl 
is  goodness  gone  out  of  us,  and  the  wealth-producing  pov 
country  diminished. 

The  most  sanguine  must  allow  there  is  something  rott 
state  of  England.  We  have  a  population  of  34,000,000  o 
working  race  in  the  world,  accustomed  for  generations  to  a^ 
and  manufacturing  industries.  We  have  ample  capit 
banking  facilities  and  credit,  cheaper  coal  and  iron,  a 
engineers  and  mechanics  and  machinery  than  any  natic 
world ;  greater  facilities  for  importing  raw  materials  for  our  i 
our  climate  is  better  adapted  for  labour  of  all  kinds  al 
round  than  any  other  climate  in  the  world;  our  soil,  t 
through,  is  better  suited  for  agricultural  industries  than  s 
Europe  or  America ;  we  have  the  finest  breed  of  horses,  hi 
and  sheep  in  the  world ;  and  yet  the  agricultural  interest 
verge  of  ruin,  and  the  manufacturing  interest  is  in  a  cone 
alarms  all  engaged  in  it. 
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Now  why  is  this  ?  Great  Britain  has  lost  none  of  her  natural 
adyantages.  Her  coal,  her  iron,  her  vast  capital,  her  soil,  her 
dimate  are  still  the  same ;  her  population  is  increasing.  We  are 
tdd  that  the  French  and  Belgians  beat  us  because  they  are  more 
thriffy  than  we  are ;  but  the  French  and  Belgians  were  equally 
thrifty,  and  the  English  equally  extravagant,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  they 
did  not  beat  us  then.  We  are  told  the  Americans  are  more  enterprising, 
and  no  doubt  they  are,  but  it  is  the  enterprise  bom  of  prosperous 
and  increasing  trade  as  contrasted  with  the  depression  inseparable 
from  a  steadily  decreasing  one.  England  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  has  adopted  what  is  called  free  trade,  and,  England 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is  retrograding  in  industrial 
prosperity. 

British  operatives  see  foreign  markets  closed  to  their  products,  and 
their  oim  market  swamped  with  the  products  of  foreign  operati\re8. 
%de  by  side  they  see  ships  unloading,  without  limit,  the  work  of 
foreign  operatives,  and  other  ships  taking  to  America  British  opera- 
tives whose  daily  bread  is  earned  by  producing  these  very  articles. 
And  when  they  say,  *  This  can't  be  right,  we  must  have  protection 
or  we  are  ruined,'  they  are  scolded  by  their  friends  as  unreason- 
able children.  With  one  voice  the  free-trade  leaders  exclaim :  *  For 
God's  sake  don't  talk  of  protection ;  the  French  would  retaliate  I ' 
The  French  treaty  is  four  times  the  value  to  French  manu&cturers 
axul  French  operatives  that  it  is  to  you.  France  sends  four  times  the 
value  of  manufactured  goods  to  England  that  England  sends  to 
France.  Think  of  that ;  do  you  suppose  French  manufacturers  and 
French  operatives  would  patiently  bear  such  an  interference  with 
their  trade  ?  You  must  learn  not  to  be  selfish.  France  and  America 
are  advancing  by  bounds  and  leaps  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  Is  not  that  something  to  be  thankful  for  ?  Charity  does 
not  begin  at  home ;  at  least,  not  as  far  as  the  British  operative  is 
concerned :  it  begins  with  his  opponents.  You  ask  for  a  change  of 
fiscal  conditions.  You  say,  if  foreign  markets  are  closed  to  us,  and 
our  home  market  is  handed  over  to  foreigners,  we  must  emigrate,  or 
have  protection.  Supposing  the  dilemma  exists,  can  you  doubt  a 
moment  which  course  it  is  your  duty  to  adopt  ?  You  cannot  surely 
wish  to  transfer  the  work  of  French  and  Belgian  workshops  to  your 
own,  to  save  yourselves  from  ruin  by  depriving  foreign  operatives  of 
any  portion  of  their  work  I 

We  are  told  the  French  treaty  has  been  followed  by  a  better  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  and  this  would  be  imperilled  by  a  war 
of  tariff — a  war  of  tariffs  indeed !  France  imposes  tariffs  of  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  English  goods ;  but  that  is  not  a  war  of 
tmffs  I  oh  dear,  no ;  it  is  only  a  war  of  tariffs  when  in  self-defence 
England  imposes  duties  on  French  goods.  We  are  told  to  care 
noUiing  for  the  war  of  tariffs  that  only  injures  English  operatives,  but 
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to  avoid  imposing  any  tariff  that  can  affect  the  prospe 
French  neighbours. 

Bradford  is  nearly  ruined,  and  both  manufacturers  and 
are  emigrating  to  America ;  and,  as  far  as  our  politick 
are  concerned,  Bradford,  say  they,  *  must  be  patient  an 
and  must  look  out  for  new  markets  and  new  products  for 
But  this  is  offering  a  man  a  stone  when  he  wants  bread 
the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves;'  whilst  our  manufii 
patiently  looking  out  for  new  markets  our  starving  ope 
emigrating  to  America. 

And  when  you  analyse  this  advice  what  does  it 
Bradford  makes  woollen  goods,  goods  suited  only  to  Ec 
north  of  Europe,  and  to  America.  If  Germany,  Franc< 
and  America  supply  themselves  with  woollen  goods  and  s 
land  as  well,  where  are  the  new  markets  to  be  found  ?  T 
of  Africa  and  India  don't  wear  woollens.  Mr.  Bright  kn< 
as  the  manufacturers  and  operatives  of  Bradford,  that  t 
new  markets  to  be  found  for  woollen  goods,  and  that  the  c 
of  saving  the  Bradford  operatives  from  ruin  is  to  preser 
their  old  markets. 

It  is  a  terribly  sad  reflection  on  our  vaunted  econon 
that  now  in  1881  there  is  actually  a  better  field  for  t 
ment  of  capital  in  manufiEusturing  industries  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  America  than  in  England. 

In  every  country  but  England  it  is  recognised  that  coi 
producer  are  two  limbs  of  the  same  body,  and  to  favour 
expense  of  the  other  is  as  reasonable  as  putting  a  good  s 
foot  and  none  on  the  other.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the 
who  advocate  the  rival  interest  of  the  consumer  against  tb 
would  examine  the  question  a  little  closely,  and  tell  us  whe 
between  producer  and  consumer  is  to  be  drawn  in  Great  Br 
of  a  population  of  34,000,000  there  are  only  1,300,000 
incomes  over  lOOL  a  year.  If  it  is  possible  to  say  that  ai 
the  community  are  simple  consumers,  and  nothing  else, 
1,300,000;  but  how  many  of  these  incomes  are  we  to  i 
there  are  that  are  not  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  some 
another,  derived  from  or  connected  with  production  of  son 
another  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  in  tl 
nity  who  is  solely  and  entirely  a  consimier,  and  scarcely  any 
solely  and  entirely  a  producer.  All  are  in  some  degree  < 
and  all  are  in  some  degree  producers.  They  sail  in  the 
and  must  sink  or  swim  together. 

M.  Mongredien  in  his  work  Free  Trade  and  Eng 
merce — which  Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  wish  that  *  every 
Preston  should  have  and  read,'  and  which  it  appears  by  th 
the  recent  election  eveiy  elector  of  Preston  has  read  to  some 
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njfs  that  in  the  London  Library  is  a  list  of  77  authors  who  have  written 
in  ftToar  of  free  trade.  There  may.  be  777  authors  who  have  written 
in  hfwa  of  free  trade ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  in  fiEtvour  of 
muTeraal  free  trade,  and  not  of  isolated  free  trade,,  and  that  not  one 
d  them  advocates,  or  even  contemplates,  the  possibility  of  the  cour 
ditioiis  of  ^  isolated  free  trade '  that  exist  in  England. 

'Jsolated '  free  trade  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  England 
m  hour  if  it  had  not  been  made  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the 
ooh— the  working  bees  against  the  drones ;  and  it  would  be  scouted 
now,  9anB  phrase j  if  its  followers  could  comfortably  dispose  of  their 
pditieal  pledges. 

< Isolated'  free  trade  has  removed  the  restriction  from  foreign 
trade, but  not  from  English  trade;  it  has  not  conferred  a  single 
UeflBQg  on  this  country  that  every  other  country  has.  not  enjoyed 
mider  absolute  protection ;  but  it  has  done  this  for  us,  it  has  ruined 
oar  great  agricultural  interest.  It  has  year  by  year  reduced  otur 
food-producing  power.  It  has  thrown  one  quarter  (soon,  alas !  most 
probably  to  become  one  half)  of  our  wheat  area  out  of  cultivation.  It. 
has  extinguished  our  dairy  farming,  our  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  all 
minor  agiicnltural  industries.  It  has  enabled  foreigners  to  flood  our 
nuttketswith  cheap,  and  often  nasty,  manufactured  goods;  ithastrans- 
fened  the  production  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions'  worth  of 
mann&ctured  goods  from  English  manufeusturers  and  English  opera- 
tives to  foreigners.  It  has  made  our  inamense  manufacturing  capital 
Qnremunerative.  It  has  made  the  employment  of  our  operatives  un- 
certain and  spasmodic.  It  has  very  much  deteriorated  the  quality  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  It  has  increased  the  balance  of  trade  against 
v,  till  it  has  reached  the  alarming  figure  of  136,000,0002.  It  has 
absolutely  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  present  and  future  of  our 
mann&cturing  industries.  It  has  reduced  the  industries  of  England 
to  this  condition,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bankers,  the  brokers, 
the  brewers,  the  distillers,  and  the  publicans,  and  the  importers  of 
foreign  goods,  every  class  in  the  conmiunity  is  either  losing  money  or 
working  without  profit. 

But  free  traders  will  not  allow  this.  Sooner  than  allow  the 
ponilHlity  of  there  being  a  flaw  in  the  working  of  their  cherished 
&ith,  they  distort  fiEicts,  they  exaggerate  the  trade  depression  of  other 
countries  and  minimise  that  of  their  own  ;  even  now  they  deny  the 
desperate  extent  of  the  depression  of  our  native  industries.  <  Look 
at  the  factories  still  workhig,'  they  say ;  ^  look  at  the  poor  law  returns ; 
yon  may  be  quite  sure  manufiacturers  would  close  their  works  if  they 
did  not  make  money,  and  operatives  would,  certainly  be  in  the  work- 
boose  if  they  did  not  earn  wages.'  But  this  is  likea  physician  saying 
of hia patient — ^^  Oh,  he  is  all  right;  I  don't  hear  the  death-rattle.' 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  closing  of  works  is  the  death- 
nttle  of  industrial  life,  and  that  the  manufacturers  will  struggle 
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against  it  as  long  as  they  have  any  life  left ;  that  thousands  of  opera- 
tives have  been  working  half  time,  quarter  time,  have  spent  their 
savings  and  got  into  debt,  and  are  leaving  their  country  sooner  than 
go  into  the  workhouse.  If  this  condition  of  our  native  industries 
continues,  what  is  to  be  the  futture  of  our  operative  classes  ?  Free 
traders  may  cut  and  carve  and  disguise  the  economic  question  as  they 
like,  but  there  is  no  escape  firom  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma — 
protection  or  emigration.  Which  will  the  operative  class  of  Great 
Britain  select  ?  Will  they  protect  their  labour  and  their  industries, 
OB  their  fellaW'Workere  all  over  the  world  have  done^  and  remain  at 
home?  Or  will  they  quit  the  land  of  what  is  falsely  called  free 
trade  for  the  land  of  what  is  actually  and  really  fair  trade  ?  When 
they  realise  the  dilemma,  can  we  doubt  for  one  moment  which  will  he 
their  choice  ?  Is  it  likely  they  are  going  to  complete  the  ^  happy 
despatch '  in  order  to  gratify  the  members  for  Birmingham  ? 

The  operative  class  in  England  do  not  think  for  themselves  as 
they  do  in  France  and  America ;  they  follow  without  question  those 
who  lead  them.  They  have  been  told  that  increased  trade,  better 
wages,  and  cheaper  food  are  all  owing  to  free  trade.  This  is  not 
true.  Free  trade  has  no  more  been  the  cause  of  these  changes  in 
England  than  it  has  been  the  cause  of  similar  changes  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have  been  told  to  test  the  blessings  of  free  trade 
by  the  commercial  progress  of  England.  How  would  it  be  if  they 
were  to  test  the  blessings  of  protection  by  the  commercial  progress 
of  America  and  France  ? 

Under  protection  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  has  increased 
36  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Under  protection  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
68  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 

Under  protection  the  commerce  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  of  France, 
of  Germany,  has  increased  respectively  57,  51,  and  39  per  cent. 

Under  free  trade  the  commerce  of  England  has  increased  21  per 
cent,  in  ten  years. 

Under  protection  America  is  accumulating  annually  165,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Under  protection  France  is  accumulating  annually  75,000,0002. 
sterling. 

Under  free  trade  England  is  accumulating  annually  65,000,0002. 
sterling.  Many  experts  maintain  that  since  1875-1876  she  was 
losing  money  instead  of  accumulating. 

Protective  America  now  exports  more  than  she  imports. 

Protective  France  imports  annually  4,000,000!.  more  than  she 
exports.     (The  balance  against  her  is  40,000,0002.  in  ten  years.) 

Free-trade  England  imports  annually  130,000,0002.  sterling  more 
than  she  exports  I 

Wages  have  risen  more  rapidly  in  proportion  in  protective  France, 
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Belgium,  and  America,  than  in  free-trade  England,  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  employment  has  been  more  steady  and 
eontinnous.  The  position  of  the  operative  under  protection  in 
America  is  better  in  every  respect  than  the  position  of  his  mate 
under  free  trade. 

Operatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  America,  the  land 
of  protection ;  not  one  ever  comes  to  England,  the  land  of  free 
trade* 

Nothing  shows  in  more  unmistakable  figures  the  comparative 
progress  in  wealth  made  by  France  under  protection,  and  England 
under  free  trade,  than  a  comparison  of  the  property  subject  to  suc- 
cession and  legacy  duty  in  the  two  countries  in  the  years  1859  and 
1877.  In  1859  tiie  property  subject  to  succession  and  legacy  duty  in 
England  and  France  was  respectively  678.  and  488.  per  inhabitant. 
In  1859,  therefore,  the  position  of  this  portion  of  the  national  wealth 
was  198.  per  head  higher  in  England  than  in  France.  In  1877  the 
proportions  were  reversed — ^the  property  subject  to  succession  and 
legacy  duty  was  in  England  and  France  respectively  968.  and  1018. 
per  inhabitant.  So  that  in  nineteen  years,  whilst,  under  free  trade, 
this  portion  of  the  national  wealth  had  increased  298.  per  head  of  the 
population  in  England,  it  had  increased  538.  per  head  of  population, 
under  protection,  in  France.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  ; 
we  must  remember  that  those  nineteen  years  were  years  of  domestic 
peace  in  England,  whilst  in  France  they  included  years  of  war, 
invasion,  loss  of  territory,  revolution,  a  fine  of  200,000,0002.  sterling. 

Whilst  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  in  protective 
America,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  diminishes  steadily 
year  by  year,  the  importation  of  manu&ctured  goods  into  Free  Trade 
England  increases  without  limit. 

It  is  not  free  trade  or  protection  that  has  extended  commerce, 
advanced  wages,  cheapened  food  all  over  the  world,  but  gold  and 
steam ;  the  increased  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  railroads,  of  steamers,  of  steam-machinery — ^these  are  the 
agents  that  have  caused  the  progress  of  the  world.  But  free  traders 
will  not  allow  this  evident  fact.  They  place  all  this  mighty  progress 
to  the  credit  of  free  trade. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  that  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  diminishing  production,  and  that  is  the  deteriora- 
tion in  quality  of  most  English  goods.  We  may  easily  increase  our 
production,  but  inferior  production  is  losing  us  the  neutral  markets 
of  the  world.  Thirty  years  of  *  freedom  of  trade,'  as  it  is  called  in 
derision,  have  generally  lowered,  in  many  cases  ruined,  the  quality 
of  English  products.  Too  frequently  we  hear  complaints  of  inferior 
quality,  of  adulteration,  of  slovenly  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  buy  good  silk,  good  cotton,  and  good  steel  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.    This  is  the  result  of  unrestricted  foreign 
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competitioii.  England  has  been  made  the  market  for  the  si 
all  nations,  of  inferior,  often  adulterated,  goods  made  at  tb 
possible  cost  and  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Every  i 
these  goods  drives  the  English  manufacturer  to  lower  prices. 
tx>  lower  his  prices  he  must  lower  his  cost — ^that  is  to  say,  he  n 
ploy  cheaper  material  and  cheaper  labour — in  other  words,  he  1 
to  scamp  both  labour  and  material,  and  produce  an  inferior 
and  this  is  what  he  has  done.  Quality  has,  of  necessity,  bea 
servient  to  price*  Competition  in  quality  is  a  good  thing ; 
tition  in  price  only  is  a  bad  thing*  It  will  ruin  every  art  and 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  curious  comment  on  the  vaunted  advai 
foreign  competition  that  almost  the  only  industries  in  the 
that  have  improved  in  quality  during  the  last  ten  years 
shipbuildiiig  and  the  production  of  machinery  and  mill  w 
these  are  the  only  industries  that  up  to  this  time  have  been 
free  from  foreign  competition. 

The  two  great  soturces  of  wealth  in  every  industrial  coun 
always  be  agricultmre  and  manufactures,  and  every  country 
cognises  the  law  of  conmion  sense  receives  it  as  an  ackn< 
economic  law  that  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  must  be 
that  one  cannot  be  healthy  whilst  the  other  is  sick.  In  ' 
unfortunately,  this  great  economic  truth  was  found  to  iaU 
conveniently  with  party  politics ;  the  novel  doctrine  was  prea< 
the  manufacturing  industries  were  independent  of  the  decli 
agricultural  interest — ^that,  in  fact,  the  ruin  of  the  landownc 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community 
we  have  tried  the  experiment :  the  landowners  and  the  agi 
interest  are  nearly  ruined.  Are  the  other  classes  of  the  coi 
more  prosperous  in  consequence  ? 

The  apathy  with  which  the  nation  views  the  collapse  oi 
ture  is  astounding.  The  most  important  interest  in  the  o 
within  appreciable  distance  of  ruin,  and  the  country  makes 
During  the  last  ten  years  upwards  of  a  million  of  acres  have 
of  wheat  cultivation.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  absolute  fact  thj 
the  same  period  the  capital  of  the  agricultural  classes  has  de 
to  the  extent  of  500,000,000{.  or  600,000,000^  and  theii 
21,000,0002.,  and  the  loss  is  still  going  on  with  acoelerat 
The  strange  thing  is  that  this  tremendous  loss  and  depre 
not  only  accepted  by  the  community  as  a  matter  of  ooui 
even  hidled  l^  a  certain  school  of  economic  philosophers  a 
proof  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade.  They  regard  the  ruin  < 
agriculture  as  so  natural  an  event  that  they  even  express 
that  the  agriculturists  themselves  should  venture  to  i 
^  There  is  nothing  like  dying  by  a  fine  sword,'  say  they ;  ^  tl 
agriculturist  is  dying  by  the  sword  of  firee  trade — ^what .  n< 
can  he  deserve?    Instead  of  repining  he  should  try  to  em 
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enthusiasm  of  the  Hindoo  fanatic,  who  shouts  praises  to  Seeva,  the 
destroyer,  even  as  he  casts  himself  under  the  wheels  of  Juggemauth  ! ' 
'It  is  not  only  the  beneficent  working  of  free  trade,'  says  the  Cobden 
Qab^  *  that  prescribes  the  agricultural  ruin  of  England,  it  is  the 
great  natural  law  of  the  preservation  of  the  fittest  that  proclaims 
that,  as  England  is  not  the  best  fitted  to  grow  com,  therefore  she 
must  grow  com  no  longer/  But  do  the  enlightened  gentlemen  who 
10  glibly  appeal  to  the  beneficence  of  natural  laws  realise  what  the 
chaoge  means  ?  A  thousand  acres  in  grain  will  support  eight  times 
the  population  of  a  thousand  acres  in  grass. 

A  million  of  acres  of  wheat  supplies  grain  for  3,500,000  people. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  milHon  acres  of  wheat  have  gone  out  of 
oultivation,  so  that  now,  in  1881,  if  the  population  had  remained 
stationary,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  feed  3,500,000  of  people  less 
than  we  were  in  1872.  But  during  that  period  our  population  has 
increased  nearly  3,000,000,  so  that  in  1881  we  are  actually  in  a 
position  to  feed  nearly  6,500,000  less  than  we  were  in  1872.  We 
actually  grow  less  com  now  to  feed  34,000,000  of  people  than  we  did 
forfy  years  ago  to  feed  17,000,000.  During  the  last  ten  years  our 
li?e  stock  has  diminished  in  value  to  the  amoimt  of  5,000,000^.  Our 
fiumers  have  lost  6,500,0002.  annually  for  some  years  on  the  depre- 
ciated prices  of  the  wool  alone.  Our  dairy  fanning,  our  market 
gardening,  our  small  rural  industries  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Our  importation  of  com,  meat,  dairy  produce,  and  vegetables 
averages  45,000,0002.  per  annum  more  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

We  have  a  redundant  population  hemmed  in  by  the  melancholy 
ocean.  How  are  we  to  feed  them  if  the  country  is  to  be  laid  down 
in  grass?  ^Buy  your  grain  abroad,  of  course,'  say  our  free-trade 
theorists ;  '  buy  it  cheaper  than  you  can  grow  it ;  that  is  the  way 
to  make  the  country  rich.'  ^But  how  are  we  to  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  ?'  ask  those  of  little  £&ith.  ^  By  the  increased  produce 
of  your  manufeu^turing  industries,  of  course,'  is  the  reply.  ^  Can't 
yoQ  see  that  the  more  money  the  Americans  make  by  their  com 
the  more  they  have  to  spend  on  your  manufactures?'  But  imfor- 
tnnately  this  process  is  now  reversed.  The  Americans  no  longer 
invest  their  surplus  receipts  from  com  in  buying  our  manufactures ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  invest  them  in  extending  their  own— their 
profits  are  spent  on  new  ironworks,  new  textile  factories,  new  railroads, 
Ac,  at  home.  They  intend  to  continue  to  supply  us  with  their  com 
eertainly  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  but  they  are  still  more  deter- 
mined to  8U]q[>ly  themselves  with  their  own  manufEkctured  products. 
Ve  cannot  trust  to  the  increased  value  of  our  manufactured  products 
to  pay  for  our  increased  importation  of  com,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  tiie  value  of  our  manufactured  products  does  not  increase.  Since 
1872  it  has  been  falling  off  year  by  year,  at  first  slowly,  now  rapidly. 
Tear  by  year  foreign  nations  take  less  of  our  manufiactured  goods  and 
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send  us  more  of  their  owd  ;  and  every  year,  as  agricultural 
has  increased,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  own  home  consun 
diminished.     Comparing  an  average  of  the  three  years  1878 
with  an  average  of  the  three  years  1869  to  1871,  we  find  tha 
'  chief  manu£etcturing  industries,  cotton,  silk,  iron  and  steel,  glasi 
paper,  boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  flannels,  blankets,  and  worste 
has  been  a  decreased  exportation  to  the  value  of  21,000,0002. 
and  an  increased  importation  to  the  value  of  18,500,0002.  stc 
balance  against  us  of  40,000,0002.  per  annum.     It  is  true  t 
credit  side  of  the  export  accoimt  during  the  same  period  s 
increase  in  our  exports  of  coal  and  coke  and  scrap  iron  and  ms 
to  the  extent  of  5,000,0002. ;  but  coal  and  coke  and  pig  iron  r< 
more  or  less  a  portion  of  the  national  capital  that  we  are  exj 
whibt  scrap  iron  is  a  waste  product,  the  skim  milk  of  the 
dustry,  sold  without  profit  to  any  one,  and  our  increased 
machinery  abroad  merely  represent  the  increasing  manufi 
productions  of  our  foreign  rivals.     In  the  face  of  these  facti 
warranted  in  again  asking  our  economic  philosophers  how  vj 
continue  to  find  money  to  purchase  foreign  food.     The  food  < 
is  at  the  bottom  of  our  commercial  troubles  ;  we  are  buying  fo 
abroad  faster  than  we  are  making  money  to  pay  for  it. 
course,  this  cannot  last.     Until  the  immense  and  increasin 
of  imports  over  exports  is  considerably  diminished,  there  ca 
return  of  general  prosperity.     We  may  for  a  time  draw  u 
capital  and  our  acciunulated  wealth,  but  for  how  long?     If  w^ 
get  as  much  for  our  goods  as  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
food,  the  deluge  must  be  at  hand.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
another  ten  years  like  the  preceding  ones  must  virtually  an 
grain  culture  in  England  and  Ireland. 

From  1850  to  1870  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  538. 
quarter.  During  that  period  we  consumed  annually,  on  an  ; 
wheat  to  the  value  of  55,500,0002.  sterling.  Of  this 
37,000,0002.  sterling  was  produced  at  home,  18,500,0002.  it 
Yiom  1870  to  1880  the  average  price  was  48«.  per  quarter. 
that  period  we  consumed  annually,  on  an  average,  wheat  to  t 
of  57,500,0002.  sterling,  of  which  only  24,000,0002.  was  proc 
home,  and  33,500,0002.  imported.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  t( 
between  1870  and  1880  we  produced  annually,  on  an  ave 
the  value  of  1 3,000,0002.  sterling  less,  and  imported  annuall 
average,  to  the  value  of  15,000,0002.  more,  than  we  did  in  the 
twenty  years  between  1850  and  1870,  a  difference  agains 
28,000,0002.  per  annum.  The  home  production  of  wheat  is,  o 
very  much  a  question  of  price ;  52«.  per  quarter  appears  to  be  th 
price  at  which  it  continues  prosperous,  and  it  rapidly  declines  a 
below  this  price.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  agricultural  aul 
that  if  the  price  of  wheat  could  have  been  maintained  at  a  pei 
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standard  of  628.  per  quarter,  the  present  agricultural  collapse  would 
bare  been  avoided.  When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  abolished  the  com  laws, 
be  predicted  the  average  price  of  wheat  would  be  51 8.  per  quarter ; 
and  if  the  conditions  of  the  problem  had  continued  the  same,  probably 
his  predictions  would  have  been  verified.  But  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
spoke  steam  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  multiplication  of  railways  and 
steamers  in  Europe  and  America  had  not  commenced ;  the  gold  of 
California  and  Australia  was  scarcely  discovered;  Manitoba  and 
Minnesota  were  the  hunting-grounds  of  Bed  Indians;  the  freight 
across  the  Atlantic  was  108.  or  158.  a  quarter ;  now  it  is  \8. 4c2.  The 
average  price  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  488.  per  quarter,  and 
therefore  to  maintain  a  permanent  standard  of  528.  or  538.  a  quarter 
a  duty  of  58.  a  quarter  would  have  been  required.  Let  us  see  for  a 
moment  what  the  effect  of  this  duty  would  have  been.  From  1870 
to  1880  we  consumed  annually  a  total  of  25,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  at  a  cost  of  57,500,0002. ;  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter  would  have 
increased  this  cost  6,250,0002.,  bringing  it  to  63,750,0002.  Now  a 
58.  duty  amoimts  to  as  nearly  as  possible  ^d.  on  the  four-pound  loaf: 
it  is  a  large  family  that  consumes  twelve  four-pound  loaves  in  the 
week,  so  that  a  58.  duty  means'  a  food  tax  of  6c2.  per  week  on  every 
large  fiamily  in  the  country,  probably  something  under  one  penny  per 
week  per  head  of  the  population. 

But  this  sum  of  6,250,0002.  cannot  be  considered  altogether  lost. 
Considerably  more  than  one  half  would  have  gone  into  the  Treasury 
as  customs  duty  on  foreign  com,  and,  of  course  have  relieved  some 
other  sources  of  taxation.     A  duty  of  58.  per  quarter  would  have 
maintained  the  price  of  wheat  at  528.  or  538.  per  quarter,  and  we 
have  seen  that  when  wheat  was  at  528.  per  quarter  we  grew  more 
and  imported  less  to  the  value  of  18,500,0002.  sterling,  or  about  11 8. 
per  head  of  the  population ;  whereas  when  it  fell  to  488.,  we  grew  less 
and  imported  more,  to  the  increased  value  of  33,500,0002.,  or  nearly 
208.  per  head  of  the  population.     If,  therefore,  a  duty  of  58.  per 
quarter,  or,  in  other  words,  a  com  tax  of  something  under  a  penny  per 
week  per  head  of  the  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  have 
prevented  the  loss  and  depreciation  of  600,000,0002.  of  agricultiu'al  capi- 
tal, and  the  annual  loss  of  23,000,0002.  of  agricultural  income,  and  if, 
moreover,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it  would,  if  continued, 
restore  agricultural  prosperity,  bring  more  land  into  cultivation,  reduce 
the  enormous  importation  of  foreign  food,  increase  the  incomes  and 
purchasing  powers  of  the  great  agricultural  class,  I  do  not  think  com- 
mon sense  need  revolt  from  its  adoption  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  as  well  to 
faimiliarise  ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  a  moderate  customs  duty 
on  com,  for  it  is  almost  certain  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall,  in  an  actual  struggle  for  national  existence,  have  to  return  to 
it.    Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  because  there  is  no  duty  on  com 
therefore  we  are  always  secure  of  cheap  com.     During  four  years  since 
Vol.  X.— No.  54.  N 
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the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  wheat  has  been  over  60a.  a  qua 
during  three  consecutive  years  it  has  been  over  70«.  a  quarte 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  England  has  alio 
own  food  produce  to  dwindle  away  and  trusted  entirely  tc 
countries  for  her  supply.  Do  we  suppose  that  drought,  a 
and  blight,  and  lean  seasons  are  never  again  to  be  the  p 
America  ?  Is  it  so  impossible  that  maritime  wars  should  ag! 
our  supply  and  again  run  freights  up  to  10«.  or  lo8.  a  quarte 
then,  too  late^  we  shall  curse  the  passion  and  short-sighted  i 
school  of  politicians  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  ruin  a  class,  ha^ 
the  country. 

For  thirty  years  it  has  been  preached  by  free  traders  tl 
culture  was  of  secondary  importance  to  us,  that  manui 
industries  were  the  real  source  of  our  wealth,  and  that  it  wj 
for  *the  country  and  better  for  the  people  to  be  employed 
industries  than  in  growing  corn.  But  now  this  great  fj 
theory  is  blown  to  the  winds;  and  Mr.  Bright  himself  1 
operatives  of  Bradford  that  agriculture,  not  manufacture,  is 
source  of  the  national  wealth.  '  The  home  trade,'  says  ]VIr 
*  is  bad  mainly  or  entirely  because  our  harvests  have  beei 
several  years.  I  believe  the  agricultural  classes,  owners  and  < 
of  land  in  the  three  kingdoms,  have  lost  more  than  150,( 
sterling  through  the  great  deficiency  of  our  harvests.  This  g 
must  inevitably  and  seriously  depress  all  our  other  industrie 
not  Bradford  alone  that  has  suffered,  the  whole  cotton  trade 
cashire  has  suffered  greatly,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
dition  of  our  great  farming  interests,  and  this  again  to  the  unfa 
seasons  of  several  recent  years ;  the  remedy  will  come  with  n: 
shine  and  better  yield  from  the  land — without  this  it  cannot 

But  suppose  Mr.  Bright's  revelation  is  true,  and  that  a  r 
manufacturing  prosperity  is  impossible  without  a  return  of  agr 
prosperity,  and  that  it  can  be  proved  that  a  return  of  agr 
prosperity  is  impossible  without  a  duty  on  com,  what  is  to  b< 

Do  free  traders  really  suppose  that  when  the  country  c 
its  senses  it  will  persevere  in  the  road  to  ruin,  merely 
their  apostles  from  the  mortification  of  being  posted  as  c 
charlatans  ? 

Thirty-five  years  ago  soi-disant  free  traders  set  themi 
the  work — '  God's  work  '  they  called  it — of  destroying  the  lai 
Well,  they  have  nearly  succeeded,  but  in  doing  so  they  have  d 
the  tenants,  and  the  shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen,  and  carri 
the  hundred-and-one  small  industries  in  every  agricultural  U 
village  throughout  the  country ;  and  their  clients,  the  manu; 
(who  supported  them),  now  find  to  their  dismay  that  their  eff« 
destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  t] 
customers.     *See,'  said  the  Badical  engineers  of  Manches 
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Binniogham,  and  Bradford  thirty-five  years  ago, '  how  we  will  blow 
up  the  landowners,'  and  lo  I  they  are  hoist  with  their  own  petard. 

In  c(»sidering  the  arguments  (if  they  are  worthy  to  be  so  called) 
I  have  advanced  in  £Eivour  of  a  return  to  protective  duties,  two 
questions  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

1.  Is  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  England  can  return  to 
protection  ? 

2.  If  she  did  so,  would  the  working  classes  be  benefited  by  it  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  sought  in  a  careful 

analysis  of  the  census.  It  appears  probable  that  the  operative  classes, 
as  a  body,  wiU  go  for  *  protection  to  land  and  labour ; '  if  they  do 
so,  the  manu&cturers,  the  landowners,  the  tenant-farmers,  the 
labourers,  every  tradesman  and  shopkeeper  in  the  manu&cturing 
and  agricultural  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  the 
brewers,  the  publicans,  the  carriers,  and  all  the  small  industries, 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  and  spending 
power  of  the  operative  and  agricultural  classes,  will  follow  them  to 
a  man. 

The  country  bankers,  private  and  joint-stock,  will  go  for  pro- 
tection, because  they  hope  and  believe  it  will  lead  to  a  return  of 
prosperity  to  land  and  labour ;  and  in  that  prosperity  lies  their  only 
chance  of  recovering  the  millions  they  have  advanced  to  manufac- 
turers, and  landowners,  and  tenants,  and  tradesmen.  The  oppo- 
sition will  come  from  the  importers  of  foreign  goods:  the  large 
wholesale  houses  who  make  more  profit  by  selling  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  than  English  manufactured  goods,  the  world  of 
fashion  who  think  life  impossible  without  foreign  articles  de 
luxe;  but,  above  all,  it  will  come  from  the  political  craftsmen 
who,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  have  been  crying  *  Great  is 
£ree  trade,'  exactly  for  the  same  reason  that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow 
craftsmen  of  Ephesus  cried  *  Great  is  Diana,'  because  they  believe  it 
has  given  them  profit  and  popularity. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  powerful  class  who  denounce  the 
idea  of  a  return  to  protection  as  ignorant  nonsense ;  the  promoters  of 
companies,  of  foreign  mines,  and  loans,  and  enterprises  of  all  sorts : 
the  stock-brokers,  the  London  bankers,  and  the  great  finance  houses 
whose  profits  depend  on  the  trade  of  the  world ;  on  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  France  and  America  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  on 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  England. 

They  have  never  been  so  well  off,  because  there  never  has  been 
80  much  money  at  their  disposal ;  the  prostration  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  has  liberated  a  great  deal  of  money;  every- 
where, where  it  is  possible,  money  is  being  withdrawn  from  land, 
either  to  hold  or  to  cultivate,  and  from  manufacturing  industries, 
for  investment  in  stocks  and  shares  and  more  or  less  risky  foreign 
enterprises. 
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Secondly.  Supposing  England  does  return  to  protection,  will  the 
working  classes  be  benefited  by  it  ? 

Will  foreign  nations  buy  more  of  our  goods,  because  we  put  a 
duty  on  thevr  goods?  Certainly  not,  they  will  continue  to  buy 
from  us  just  what  they  do  now,  neither  more  nor  less,  what  they 
cannot  make  themselves,  and  what  they  cannot  buy  better  elsewhere. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  buy  40,000,000f.  or  50,000,000^.  less 
of  their  goods,  and  consume  40,000,000f .  or  50,000,000i.  more  of  our 
own  goods ;  and  20,000,000?.  or  25,000,000Z.  of  wages  that  now  go 
into  the. pockets  of  foreign  operatives  would  go  into  the  po9kets  of 
English  operatives. 

Would  a  five-shilling  duty  on  com  benefit  the  working  classes  ? 

If  it  merely  raised  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  a  halfpenny 
and  did  nothing  else,  it  is  evident  it  would  not ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  caused  capital  to  flow  into  agricultural  industries,  if  it 
trebled  our  production  of  home  food,  if  it  caused  60,000,000?.  that 
now  go  abroad  to  buy  foreign  food  to  be  spent  in  cultivating  home- 
grown fpod,  if  it  increased  the  income  of  the  agricultural  classes 
20,000,000?.,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  it  would  benefit  them. 

I  believe  fully  that  if  confidence  could  be  restored  to  our 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries,  if  land  and  labour 
were  protected  from  ^  unwise  and  unjust  legislation,'  we  should 
soon  produce  50,000,000?.  or  60,000,000?.  worth  more  food,  and 
50,000,000?.  or  60,000,000?.  worth  more  manufactured  goods,  and 
that  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  would  earn  50,000,000?. 
or  60,000,000?.  worth  more  wages  and  income. 

My  confidence,  therefore,  is  most  absolute  that  when  the  nation 
realises  its  true  industrial  position,  and  conmion  sense  has  removed 
the  question  from  the  arena  of  party  politics,  the  demand  through- 
out the  country  from  almost  every  class  for  a  return  to  protection 
will  be  irresistible. 

Edward  Sullivan. 
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On  returning  to  England  I  am  much  struck  by  finding  that  what  was 
a  constant  subject  of  conversation  in  the  Australian  colonies  is  dealt 
with  earnestly  at  home  by  persons  of  eminence.  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  hopes  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  coax  the  colonies  to  deal  with  England  in  preference 
to  other  countries.  !•  can  assiure  him  that  no  coaxing  is  necessary. 
It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  colonists  not  only  that  their  trade  with 
England  should  be  unobstructed,  but  that  it  should  be  as  unfettered 
as  that  between  Lanc^hire  and  Middlesex.  Their  dealings  are  chiefly 
with  the  mother  country.  It  was  calculated  that,  the  wool  produced 
in  1879  in  Australasia  amounted  to  364,500,000  lbs.  Nearly 
288,000,000  lbs.  was  imported  into  England  in  that  year  from  those 
colonies.  Both  French  and  Germans  purchase  wool  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  which  of  course  is  sent  direct  to  those  countries.  The 
amount  of  wool  grown  in  Australasia  will  rapidly  increase  for  many 
years ;  for  sheep  are  being  substituted  for  cattle  on  many  existing 
runs,  while  new  stations  are  spreading  westward  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  from  Queensland,  into  South  Australia.  Port  Darwin, 
in  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  is  the  centre  of  a  most 
valuable  district,  which  is  being  rapidly  occupied.  Much  land  is 
already  taken  up  on  the  Victoria  Eiver  in  the  northern  part  of  Western 
Australia.  Crown  leases  have  been  granted  for  fully  1 80  miles  on 
both  banks  of  the  Fitzroy  Biver,  in  lat.  18°  S.,  in  the  same  colony, 
where  I  have  secured  200,000  acres.  For  some  years  there  have 
been  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  De  Grey  Biver  in  lat.  20°  S.,  in  which 
neighbourhood  sheep  and  cattle  farming  is  combined  with  pearl-shell 
and  pearl  fishing.  As  Australasia  already  produces  more  wool  than 
England  seems  able  to  consume,  of  a  quality  not  surpassed  if  equalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  and  Leeds 
would  have  no  cause  to  fear  an  enhanced  price  for  their  raw  material  with 
a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  wool  which  came  from  places  outside  the  British 
Empire,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Farrer  Ecroyd  in  his  letter  to  the  Times. 
I  believe  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  preference  would  probably  keep 
down  prices.  It  would  give  a  more  certain  market  for  colonial  wool, 
and  would  therefore  reduce  the  risk  of  the  wool-grower,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  rate  of  interest  which  he  would  have  to  pay 
money  he  has  to  borrow  to  increase  the  carrying  powers  of 
blished  run,  or  to  develope  new  country. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Ecroyd,  may  I  be  allowed  to  point 
I  think  he  has  understated  the  merits  of  an  Australian  cons 
British  manufactures  ?  I  understand  that  the  consumption  pei 
Australasia  is  computed  at  8Z.  lOs.^  as  against  7^.  8c2.  in  France 
per  head  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said,  the  productioi 
is  already  so  enormous  in  Australasia  that  it  does  not  require  em 
ment.  Perhaps  not,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  it  for  the  ] 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Ecroyd  and  Mr.  Baden-Powell,  of  i 
those  colonies  as  consumers  of  British  manufactures.  But  1 
of  the  growth  of  wheat  is  more  serious  and  more  importa 
1879  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  59,591,7 
of  wheat.     In  the  same  year  the  imports  were  from 

Cwtg. 


South  Australia    . 

811,4 

Victoria    . 

.       187,7 

New  South  Wales 

.         20,4 

New  Zealand 

.    1,227,9 

Dominion  of  Canada 

4,781,7 

amounting  to  over  7,000,000  cwts.,  not  much  more  than  on< 
of  the  total  imports — the  balance,  of  course,  coming  from  c 
which  put  heavy  duties  on  any  of  our  manufactures  which  tl 
admit  into  their  markets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  < 
grown  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  might  be  enormc 
creased  with  a  little  encouragement.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
advocating  encouragement  to  wheat-growing  in  those  colon! 
injuring  the  farming  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
am  so  closely  connected.  I  merely  wish  that  the  59,500,000 
wheat  which  we  import  should  be  grown  by  Englishmen  ini 
by  our  rivals  in  trade  and  manufacture. 

The  Governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  (th( 
to  an  excessive  degree)  have  adopted  measures  to  take  the  1 
of  the  hands  of  the  squatters,  or  crown  tenants,  who  hold  it 
of  great  extent — 100,000  acres  and  upwards — as  sheep  am 
runs,  and  selling  it,  in  fee  simple,  in  farms  of  a  few  hundrc 
In  well-watered  districts,  which  have  easy  carriage  to  the  larg 
many  of  these  farmers  have  grown  wheat  at  a  remunerati^ 
But  in  other  places  the  selectors,  as  they  are  called,  are  an 
sell  back  their  lands  to  the  squatters  at  prices  below  what  tl 
paid  to,  or  owe,  the  Government  for  the  fee  simple.  Witl 
certain  market  for  wheat,  it  would,  in  many  districts,  be  profi 
bore  for,  or  to  store,  water,  and  open  railways  or  make  rive 
gable,  and  thus  enormously  increase  the  area  of  profitable  wh 
duction.    In  New  Zealand  it  would  not  seem  that  they  stand 
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need  of  encouragement.  For  when  I  was  in  that  country  I  was  told 
that  this  year  the  harvest  had  heen  30  and  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
weighing  62  and  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  grower  considers  49.  per 
boshel  a  paying  price.' 

The  imports  of  sugar  in  England  in  1879  were — 

Cwtf. 

Befined 148,604 

Raw 404,343 

Hie  production  of  sugar  in  Queensland  in  that  year  was  206,269 
ewtfi.  There  was  an  enormous  increase  last  year,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  amount.  I  only  know  that  the  growers  are  making  large  fortunes. 
With  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  I  should  think  we  need  not  go 
abroad  for  sugar. 

I  need  not  allude  to  the  enormous  amount  of  gold  which  has 
been  obtained  in  Australasia ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
more  is  to  be  got  than  has  yet  been  won ;  nor  to  the  masses  of  virgin 
copper,  the  square  miles  of  stream  tin,  the  quarries  of  antimony 
and  bismuth,  as  well  as  coal  and  iron  ;  nor  to  the  maize,  potatoes, 
wine,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  firuits  and  preserves,  precious  stones,  as 
well  as  many  other  valuable  articles.  I  am  full  of  admiration  for  the 
colonies  I  have  visited,  and  I  am  amdous,  in  their  interest,  to  contri- 
bute a  word  in  support  of  the  policy  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  and  Mr.  W.  Farrer  Ecroyd. 

I  hold  that  their  system  is  not  opposed  to  free  trade.  If  a  trade 
has  a  burden  on  one  side,  it  should  be  equalised  by  a  burden  on  the 
other.  If  you  cannot  have  real  free  trade,  an  equal  trade,  or  a /air 
irode^  is  next  best.  Obstinately  to  persist  in  a  lop-sided  trade  cannot 
be  profitable. 

Manchestbh. 

*  The  shippers  in  New  Zealand  have  found  it  advisable  not  to  fiU  up  entirely 
with  wheat,  but  to  load  abont  one-fifth  of  the  capacity  of  the  ship  with  oats  on  the 
top  of  the  wheat.  This  has  raised  the  market  price  of  oats  from  1^.  6^.  to  2$.  Bd., 
which  pays  the  grower,  as  he  gets  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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'THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PARTY: 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  last  April,  in  a  very  able  and  interesting 
article  entitled  '  The  Revolutionary  Party,'  endeavoured  to  show,  by 
quotations  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  certain  more  or  less 
prominent  members  of  the  Government  or  of  the  party  in  power, 
that  a  faction  exists  in  England,  the  object  and  end  of  which  can  only 
be  described  as  revolutionary.  In  the  sense  that  all  change  may  be 
figured  as  the  segment  of  a  circle  which  if  completed  would  involve  a 
complete  revolution,  and  that  the  progress  of  a  nation  implies  revolu- 
tion, this  statement  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  the  writer  in  the 
Qiuarterly  means  more  than  that ;  and  seeks  to  show  that  great  and 
violent,  though  possibly  bloodless,  changes,  amounting  to  what  is 
ordinarily  imderstood  as  a  revolution,  are  imminent  in  England. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  described  as  being  educated,  and  draped 
somewhat  reluctantly  along  the  downward  path,  by  more  energetic 
and  thoroughgoing  members  of  the  Government,  whose  object  is 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Constitution.  Public  opinion  among 
voters  is  stated  to  be  largely  in  favour  of  revolutionary  views,  and 
an  appeal  is  made  to  moderate  Liberals  to  imite  with  Conservatives 
in  maidng  a  final  attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  The  argument  used 
is  that  the  Liberal  party  contains  a  large  element  of  Radicalism ; 
that  Radicalism  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  Crown,  is  in  favour  of  the  partition  of  landed 
property,  and  holds  other  communistic  theories  which  are  not  enter- 
tained by  moderate  Liberals ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  high  time 
for  these  latter  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  their  shoes  and  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Tory  party.  It  is  also  urged  that  strong 
feelings  of  class  animosity  are  entertained  by  the  wage-earners  against 
other  members  of  the  community ;  and  that,  although  the  leaders  and 
those  who  guide  public  opinion  know  perfectly  well  that  anything 
like  a  division  of  property  would  be  contrary  to  economic  laws,  and 
as  useless  as  immoral,  yet  that  the  masses  do  not  recognise  that 
fact,  and  that  the  leaders  are  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed  desirous, 
to  make  selfish  use  of  popular  delusions  and  to  stir  up  the  ^  Have 
nots'  against  the  *  Haves'  in  order  to  achieve  their  own  private 
ends.  Without  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  there 
is  a  revolutionary  party  in  the  country,  or  defending  the  weakness 
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of  the  Liberal  as  opposed  to  the  Badical  element  in  the  Cabinet,  I 
join  issue  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Qvxkrterly  on  his 
assertion  that  Badicalism  is  so  powerful,  and  the  triumph  of  Radical 
and  communistic  principles  so  imminent,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  moderate  men  of  all  parties  to  join  in  combating  a  common  foe* 

That  Radicalism,  if  carried  to  its  logical  deductions,  is  destructive 
of  liberty,  and  incompatible  with  real  progress,  is  true ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  in  England  a  certain  number  of  active  exponents  of 
Badical  doctrines  followed  by  numerous  disciples  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  they  profess.  But  the  falsity  of  these  doctrines 
is  not  apparent  to  the  people,  and  cannot  be  made  apparent  to  them 
until  tfa^  conflict  between  liberty  as  represented  by  Liberalism,  and 
equality  as  represented  by  Radicalism,  is  distinctly  brought  about  by 
some  issue  sufficiently  plain  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  liberty  the 
preservative  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  of  manly  independence, 
which  have  been  and  still  are  the  principal  features  of  the  English 
character.  The  theory  of  Liberals  is  that  there  is  no  sense  in 
seeking  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  benefits  of  Liberal  measures 
merely  because  the  Liberal  element  in  the  Crovemment  is  swayed  by 
the  more  energetic  will  and  character  of  the  Radical  element,  and 
that,  as  long  as  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  party  content  them- 
selves with  airing  false  theories,  they  do  comparatively  little  harm. 
They  think  that  the  best  time  to  use  whatever  power  is  left  to  them 
will  be  when  some  measure  distinctly  placing  Radicalism  and  Liberal- 
ism in  antagonism  is  before  the  country,  not  when  Radicalism  conveys 
a  somewhat  vague  meaning  to  the  ear  of  the  masses. 

The  Quarterly  laughs  at  a  metropolitan  journal  for  saying  that 
Badicals  ask  simply  for  the  ^  progressive  adaptation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  conditions  of  modem  society,'  and  for  asserting  that 
<  there  is  hardly  any  social  envy  in  the  so-called  Democratic  classes 
in  the  country,'  and  that  the  desires  of  the  commonalty  are  not 
*  directed  to  any  great  and  Radical  measures  either  of  social  or 
political  change.'  Against  these  statements  of  the  Times  the  Quar- 
terly Review  quotes  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in 
proof  of  the  contention  that  the  Crown,  House  of  Lords,  Chturch,  and 
landed  system  are  in  danger  of  destruction. 

The  Quarterly  comments  with  just  severity  upon  the  general 
tone  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  during  the  Mid-Lothian  campaign. 
The  Prime  Minister  certainly  allowed  his  annoyance  at  seeing  tliat 
he  was  distrusted  hj  wealth  and  property  to  get  the  better  of  his 
discretion,  and  he  made  use  of  expressions  which  bear  the  construction 
put  upon  them  by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  and  seem  to  imply  a 
willingness  to  utilise  class  animosity  for  his  own  purposes.  In  the  same 
way,  he  allowed  his  personal  and  excited  feelings  to  get  the  better  of 
soand  judgment,  and,  as  a  private  individual,  offered  an  insult  to  Austria 
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which  had  to  be  effitoed  by  an  apology  from  him  as  Prin 
Certain  unfortunate  expressions  he  used  about  Ireland 
distorted  by  unscrupulous  persons  into  an  inducement 
outrages ;  and  his  reference  to  the  Boers  encouraged  them  to 
independence  by  violence  instead  of  argument — a  course 
followed,  and  thereby  cost  this  country  a  large  sum  of  m 
valuable  lives,  and  a  most  humiliating  peace  which  might 
avoided,  not  by  committing  the  gross  immorality  of  con 
unjust  war,  but  by  abstaining  from  the  war  altogether.     ] 
merely  goes  to  prove  that  in  the  heat  of  a  party  contest  Mr 
made  use  of  language  without  considering  the  conseque 
would  be  likely  to  ensue.     The  Quarterly  pays  him  an  i 
compliment  in  supposing  that  his  words  were  a  true  refle 
opinion. 

Having  commented  upon  the  encouragement  given  to 
in  general  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Quarterly  addresses  iti 
question  of  the  Church,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  an  i 
livered  at  Edinburgh  by  Lord  Hartington  in  1877  to  sho^ 
use  the  words  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly — *  when  th 
demanded  Disestablishment,  the  leaders  of  the  party  woul< 
they  could  not  refuse  to  concede  it.'  The  passage,  howevc 
bear  that  construction.  Lord  Hartington  merely  states  1 
majority  of  Englishmen  object  to  a  State  Church,  their  vi 
and  would  be  respected.  What  is  there  to  cavil  at  in  sij 
ment  ?  Does  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  mean  that  a  Sts 
ought  to  be  maintained  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majo: 
inhabitants  of  the  State  ?  That  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  pec 
trine  to  recommend  to  moderate  Liberals.  Is  it  likely  tha 
nism  and  the  whole  Radical  programme  can  be  successfiill} 
by  a  party  professing  the  principle  that  it  is  right  and  exp< 
a  State  Church  should  be  forced  upon  the  necks  of  an 
people  ?  When  the  question  becomes  one  of '  practical 
will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
think  that  an  Established  Church  acts  as  a  bulwark  agains 
despotism,  and  is  necessary  for  religious  freedom  and  p: 
expound  their  views  and  endeavoiur  to  influence  public  op 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  authority  of  such  men 
increased  by  their  declaring  that  the  Established  Church 
maintained  even  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with — namely,  the  House  of  Lon 
more  delicate  nature,  involving  as  it  does  the  hereditary 
which  principle  is  recognised  also  in  the  Crown.  But  there 
difference  between  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  man} 
would  disregard  the  great  difference  between  Tory  an( 
tone  of  thought,  and  join  with  their  former  opponents 
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manfolly  tinder  a  standard  embroidered  only  with  the  motto, 
*The  House  of  Lords  in  danger  of  alteration.'  The  Quarterly  re- 
sents the  idea  that  the  hereditary  Chamber  is  an  anachrotiism  ;  but 
there  is  notJiing  very  abusive  in  that  expression.  If  the  English- 
people,  never  having  had  a  Constitution,  were  to  set  to  work  to  frame 
one,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Upper  House  would  be  composed  of 
hereditary  legislators.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the 
hereditary  Chamber,  as  it  exists,  does  not  get  through  its  work  as 
well  as  any  body  of  elected  senators  would  do.  Its  existence  is,  no  doubt, 
irritating  to  the  modem  Radical,  and  one  of  his  characteristics  is  the 
firactiousness  he  displays,  and  the  petulant  passion  with  which  he 
roars,  when  incommoded,  and  tries  to  scratch  everybody  who  differs 
from  him.  The  dogmatism  and  despotism  of  Radicals  are  only  shared 
with  them  by  priests  and  Eastern  potentates.  Anathemas  and  the 
bowstring  are  the  arguments  used  whenever  possible  in  either  case. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  body,  and  the  in- 
dividual members  of  it,  are  subject  to  certain  disadvantages.  Owing 
to  an  idea  which  is  utterly  absurd  in  the  present  day.  Peers  are  de- 
barred from  voting  at,  and  even  from  taking  any  part  or  interest  in 
elections,  and  they  are  thus  unjustly  separated  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  critical  moments  of  the  national  life.  The  House 
of  Lords  labours  imder  a  disadvantage  which  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  a  second  Chamber.  It  is  held  responsible  for  any  evils 
occurring  subsequently  to  its  rejection  or  alteration  of  a  Bill. 
The  evils  are  said  to  be  consequent  upon,  not  subsequent  to,  the 
rejection  or  alteration  ;  while  in  reality  they  may  result  from  some 
totally  different  cause,  and  would  have  been  much  intensified  if  the 
Bill  had  passed,  or  had  passed  in  its  original  shape.  But  this  dis- 
advantage is  intensified  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  our  hereditary 
kgislators,  for  they  have  no  means  of  explaining  their  opinions  to  the 
public  and  justifying  their  votes.  They  have  to  rely  for  justice  upon 
the  good  sense  of  the  people.  Fortunately  for  them,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  justice  and  sound  sense  in  Englishmen.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Quarterly  that  'no  one  can  fail  to  have  remarked  that  the 
constitutional  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  performed  under  in- 
creasing difficulties.'  But,  if  that  be  true,  we  are  forced  to  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  that  either  the  House  must  be  relieved  of  its  func- 
tions, or  must  be  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  perform 
them  without  so  much  difficulty.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
appears  to  hold  as  an  article  of  feith  the  dogma  that  all  our  institu- 
tions are  perfect  as  they  are,  and  to  argue  that  therefore  any  altera- 
tion is  an  evil,  and  that  aU  good  citizens  should  fight  tooth  and 
naU  against  it.  These  views  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Tory 
frame  of  mind;  but  they  do  not  find  favour  with  those  Liberals 
who  believe  that  social  and  political  institutions  must  adapt  them- 
idv»  to  changing  conditions  of  thought,  feeling,  and  national  exist- 
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ence,  and  that  institutions,  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  must  submit  to  the 
natmal  law  of  development.    There  is  much  assertion  and  no  argu- 
ment in  the  theory  that  finds  expression  in  the  QuanieTly.    It  is  a 
theory  only  equalled  for  unreasoning  dogmatism  by  the  Radical  theory 
that  everything  is  wrong  and  must  be  changed*  Radicals  are  unprac- 
tical.   They  argue  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  set  of 
men  who  are  legislators  by  the  accident  of  birth  should  be  able  to 
legislate  as  well  as  a  set  of  men  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  they  object  to  an  hereditary  Chamber.    The 
Quarterly^  equally  unpractical,  appears  to  hold  that  the  House 
of  Lords  as  it  is^  being  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  must  of 
necessity  be  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  idea  of  a  second 
Chamber.    The  Liberal  argument  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hereditary  House  does  its  work  well,  and  that  in  the  soundness  of  its 
decisions,  in  its  debating  power,  and  in  its  appreciation  of  its  posi- 
tion and  duties,  it  compares  favourably  with  the  elected  Chamber ; 
that  it  does  adapt  itself  to  altered  circumstances,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  unwise  to  make  a  change,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  change  would  benefit  the  nation.     A  Liberal  does  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  improvement ;  but  he  looks  for  argument  in  proof  of  the 
allegation  that  alterations  in  any  particular  direction  will  be  improve- 
ment; and  he  refuses  to  accept  the  annoyance  displayed  by  Mr. 
Forster  at  the  rejection  of  his  Disturbance  Bill,  or  the  resolutions  of 
certain  caucus-created  clubs,  as  affording  true  indications  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  or  even  of  popular  feeling  concerning  it. 

The  Compensation  for  Distm-bance  Bill  was  a  pernicious  measure. 
It  was  proposed  by  men  ignorant  of  Ireland  and  who  have  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  their  treatment  of  that  country,  and  it  was 
opposed  by  men  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Ireland.  Of 
the  Peers  who  voted  against  the  Bill,  about  seventy  were  connected 
with  Ireland.  It  is  of  course  said  that  their  own  interests  were  in- 
volved. That  is  only  partially  true ;  they  would  not  have  suffered  if 
the  Bill  could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  anticipated  by  its  origi- 
nators. A  number  of  men,  ignorant  of  a  particular  business  and  locality, 
proposed  a  measure;  and  a  number  of  experts,  men  acquainted 
with  the  locality  and  business,  rejected  it.  The  probability  is  that 
the  experts  were  right.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  party  objected  to  the  Bill.  Even  this  fact  has  been 
adduced  as  evidence  that  the  measure  would  have  worked  well,  and 
would  have  pacified  the  country.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
It  is  an  awkward  argument  to  use ;  for  if  true  in  one  instance  it  must 
be  true  in  others,  and  we  must  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  Land 
Bill  which  meet  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  will 
be  prejudicial  to  Ireland,  while  we  must  consider  as  beneficial  to 
that  coimtry  the  clauses  which  meet  with  their  disapprobation.  As 
before  mentioned,  every  Upper    House,  and    more   especially  an 
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Upper  House  the  members  of  which  have  no  opportmiity  of  ezplain- 
iog  their  votes  to  the  public,  must  relj  upon  time  and  the  sound 
sense  of  the  people  to  vindicate  its  actions.  In  cases  where  the 
House  of  Lords  asserts  its  rights,  the  vindication  may  be  obscure ; 
it  is  clearer  in  cases  where  it  bows  to  the  will  of  the  elected  of  the 
people.  Whether  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  would 
have  worked  well  or  badly  may  be  a  theme  of  everlasting  dispute. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Peers  had  rejected  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  which  they  probably  would  have  done  had  it 
not  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  such  large  majorities,  their 
action  would  have  been  beneficial.  The  doubts  felt  by  the  House 
of  Lords  as  to  the  excellence  and  final  character  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
bat  denied  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  now  allowed  to  be  just  by  the  same 
Prime  Minister  and  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  him  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Act.  The  Peers  were  wiser  than  their 
generation,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  time. 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary 
party  upon  Land.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  of  leading  Radical  papers  are  quoted,  and  the 
exceeding  stolidity  of  landowners  is  severely  criticised.  The  Quarterly 
is  quite  angry  because  the  owners  of  property  in  land  are  not  fright- 
ened to  death  by  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
are  not  crying  out  loudly  under  the  present  terribly  depressed  con- 
dition of  agriculture ;  and  it  assumes  '  that  the  landowners  cannot 
yet  be  brought  to  understand  the  changed  and  changing  England 
in  which  they  are  living.*  They  do  imderstand  it  perfectly,  and 
are  preparing  like  sensible  men  to  do  the  best  they  can  under 
altered  circumstances.  None  deny  that  agriculture,  the  business 
in  which  their  capital  is  invested,  is  in  a  bad  way.  All  recognise 
the  tendency  of  land  to  change  from  arable  to  pasture.  Some 
may  believe  that,  as  land  has  been  equally  depreciated  in  former 
years  and  has  recovered,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  com- 
plete recovery  in  the  future ;  and  others  hold  that  the  value  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  is  permanently  reduced,  and  may  sufler 
a  still  further  reduction.  But  what  would  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  have  them  do  ?  As  it  is,  they  are  facing  the  difficulty, 
preparing  for  the  inevitable,  recognising  the  fact  that  land  will  not 
pay  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Yet  the  Quarterly 
is  astonished  that  they  are  not  clamouring  for  class  legislation  to 
protect  them  against  the  action  of  natural  laws,  and  arming  them- 
selves to  encounter  the  assault  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Radical  host 
who  are  bent  on  expropriation.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  found  fault  with 
for  saying  that '  compulsory  expropriation  is  a  thing  which  for  an 
adequate  public  object  is  itself  admissible  and  so  &r  sound  in 
principle ; '  and  Mr.  Bright  is  taken  to  tack  for  demanding  <  that  the 
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land  shall  be  divided  a  little  more  equally  among  the  people  ^ — 
demand  qualified  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  ^  advocate  an 
system  of  l^slation  which  would  deprive  anybody  of  a  single  aci 
of  land,'  The  writer  asks :  ^  If  nobody  is  to  lose  an  acre,  how  is  tl: 
*  acre  to   be  divided?'     The  answer  is  very  simple.    By  removin 

legislation  that  helps  the  accumulation  of  land.  The  accumulatio 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  is  to  be  deprecatec 
To  what  extent  ^  free  land '  will  discourage  accumulation  is  a  quei 
tion  which  can  only  be  answered  by  experience.  If  the  accumulatio 
goes  on  without  any  legislative  encouragement,  and  under  the  frc 
working  of  purely  natural  laws,  then  it  cannot  be  advantageous! 
checked.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  wishing  for  a  moi 
equal  division  of  land  and  for  the  removal  of  all  artificial  restraii 
upon  its  distribution,  and  maintaining  that  the  accumulation  of  Ian 
is  an  evil  which  should  be  forbidden  by  artificial  laws.  The  one  csu 
represents  the  Liberal  true  doctrine  that  natural  laws  of  selectio 
1  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.     The  other  embodies  th 

Badical  false  doctrine  that  the  State  can  be  benefited  by  contravei 
ing  natural  laws.  The  ancient  Tory,  and  modem  Radical,  theorie 
as  regards  land  are  precisely  similar  in  essence,  difiering  only  i 
application.  Th^  Tory  allowed  that  it  was  permissible  to  interfei 
in  the  interest  of  one  class — the  landowner.  The  Radical- assume 
that  it  is  expedient  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of  another  class — th 
landholder.  They  are  both  wrong.  The  Liberal  stands  on  soli 
ground  between  the  two,  and  says  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfer 
with  natm-al  laws  in  the  interest  of  any  class.  Give  them  all  a  fai 
field  and  no  favour,  and  allow  free  action  to  the  natural  law  of  th 
'survival  of  the  fittest.'  Mr.  Bright  regrets  that  the  number  c 
the  landowners  is  so  few — a  regret  which  is  shared  by  many  Con 
servatives — and  he  advocates  the  removal  of  all  artificial  aids  t 
acciunulation.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  assumes  that  Mi 
Bright  means  a  great  deal  more,  and  really  desires  a  forcible  divisioi 
of  land — a  supposition  which  is  quite  unwarrantable,  seeing  that  it  i 
not  only  imsupported  by  Mr.  Bright's  language,  but  is  absolutel; 
denied  by  it. 

The  quotation  referred  to  above  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  Mid 
Lothian  speech  concerning  expropriation  contains  a  simple  truism 
The  principle  that  private  interests  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  th< 
way  of  the  public  good  was  conceded  when  the  first  Railway  Bill  ob 
tained  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  If  it  be  not  true,  as  Mr.  Glad 
stone  says,  that '  compulsory  expropriation  is  a  thing  which  for  ai 
adequate  public  object  is  in  itself  admissible,'  then  the  converse  musi 
be  true,  and  we  must  believe  that  under  no  circumstances  whatevei 
can  it  be  right  for  the  State  to  compel  a  sale  of  private  rights  for  tb( 
public  benefit.  Such  a  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  moden 
legislation.     It  is  incompatible  with  material  progress,  and  it  woulc 
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hate  reodered  impossible  the  creation  of  railways,  high  roads,  the 
improyement  of  towns,  main  drainage,  and,  in  fact,  all  great  public 
works.  The  whole  weight  of  the  question  hangs  upon  the  word  *  adc" 
guateJ  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  to  gain  an  ade- 
quate public  object  compulsory  expropriation  is  admissible.  That  is  a 
sentiment  which  will,  I  think,  commend  itself  to  most  moderate  men 
of  all  parties.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  Liberals  and  Radicals  may 
differ  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  reason  for  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  private  property.  Individual  freedom,  property,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  unimpeded  action,  all  the  chief  blessings 
and  privileges  of  life  comprehended  in  the  sacred  word  '  Liberty,'  are 
inestimably  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Liberals.  Radicalism  does  not  set 
sufficient  store  by  liberty.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it 
must  tend  towards  equality,  which  is  absolutely  opposed  to  liberty. 

Consequently  it  is  likely  that  Radical  practitioners — foolishly  bold 
in  interfering  with  the  salutary  treatment  of  the  wise  physician 
Nature,  nervously  anxious  to  deal  with  every  passing  symptom,  fuss- 
ing over  every  separate  portion  of  the  body  politic,  but  regardless  of 
the  effect  of  their  nostrums  upon  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole 
body — may  take  a  very  different  view  of  what  is  an  adequate  object  from 
Liberals  who  regard  all  interference  with  natural  laws  with  the  greatest 
jealousy.  That  the  Radical  estimate  of  what  is  an  adequate  object  is 
wrong  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  in 
the  Qua/rterly.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  is  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property  is  justifiable,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present 
conditions  of  land  teniuB  are  unfavourable  to  production  from  the 
soil  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  thing  can  be  shown 
until  the  experiment  is  tried.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  probably 
means  is,  that  if  the  majority  of  English  voters,  who  know  nothing 
whatever  about  agriculture,  consider  that  a  change  of  tenure  would 
increase  productiveness,  such  a  change  should  be  made.  Fortunately, 
before  that  question  comes  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  a 
little  experiment  about  to  be  tried  in  Ireland,  let  us  hope  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Latin  proverb,  is  likely  to  afford  some  useful  informa- 
tion. The  possibility  of  increasing  production  by  a  change  of 
teniure  is,  however,  of  no  importance  to  my  argument.  The  error 
in  the  Radical  theory  about  land  is  that  the  value  of  the  land  of 
England  to  the  people  of  England  is  to  be  calcmlated  by  the  amount 
of  food  which  it  produces.  There  lies  the  fallacy.  The  true  value  of 
land  is  its  exchangeable  value,  its  value  in  money.  Land,  and  the 
industries  connected  with  it,  are  said  to  differ  in  certain  respects  from 
manufactures,  and  the  industries  connected  with  them  ;  but,  as  far  as 
value  is  concerned,  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  test.  The  test  is 
not  the  quantity  of  any  article  they  produce,  but  the  exchangeable 
value  of  their  productions.  The  value  of  a  mill  is  the  money  value 
of  its  produce,  not  the  bidk  or  nature  of  it ;  and  equally  the  value 
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of  a  piece  of  ground  is  not  the  quantity  or  nature  of  its  produce,  bu 
the  money  value  of  that  produce,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  latte 
theory  is  consistent  with  free  trade  ;  the  former  is  inconsistent  with  i 
Under  the  former  theory  all  land  should  be  used  to  grow  the  greate 
quantity  of  human  food ;  all  steam  power,  water  power,  and  manui 
labour  should  be  employed  in  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  tl 
necessaries  of  existence;  all  precious  metals  should  be  turned  into  coii 
and,  in  fact,  the  labour  of  the  .whole  human  race  should  be  devote 
entirely  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries,  and  not  at  all  to  tl 
production  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  If  the  Radicals  endeavour  to  pa 
land  laws  which  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  English  land  out 
the  most  remunerative  employment  into  less  remunerative  emplo; 
mentf  the  Tories  may  expect  tbe  aid  of  all  true  Liberals  in  resistii 
a  measure  which  would  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the  natio 
reduce  the  value  of  its  land,  and  which  would  be  directly  opposed 
free  trade  and  economic  laws.  But,  as  schoolboys  say,  ^  we  have  n 
got  to  that  yet.' 

Agriculture  in  Great  Britain  is  suffering  from  great  depressioi 
trade  is  also  depressed,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  The  chi 
question  of  the  day  is  whether  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  transito 
or  permanent,  to  natural  or  artificial,  to  remediable  or  imalterabl 
causes.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  present  somewhat  chaotic  conditio 
of  parties  will  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  re-crystallisation  in  n( 
forms  take  place  on  this  vast  question,  than  on  such  minor  details 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  or  the  modification  of  the  Hon 
of  Lords.  The  Qtiarterly  need  not  be  exercised  in  its  mind  abo 
those  subjects.  The  people  of  England  are  at  present  engaged 
considering  matters  of  a  very  much  graver  nature. 

The  danger  of  Radicalism  does  not  consist  in  attempts  to  refoi 
the  House  of  Lords  or  disestablish  the  Church.  The  danger  is  tl 
Radicalism  may  attempt  to  meet  the  depression  in  trade,  and 
strengthen  the  languid  agricultural  condition  of  the  coimtry,  bj 
policy  of  depletion  in  the  one  case,  and  the  exhibition  of  unwholesoi 
stimulants  in  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  is 
an  unsatisfectory  condition.  The  tide  of  prosperity  has  not  on 
been  checked,  but  it  has  turned,  and  is  running  strongly,  and,  wh 
is  of  much  more  consequence,  persistently,  in  the  wrong  directic 
Whether  this  decrease  in  prosperity  is  due  to  a  natural  reaction  aft 
excessive  prosperity,  to  the  abhorrence  of  Nature  to  equilibrium  ai 
stagnation,  to  a  universal  tendency  towards  ebb  and  flow,  and  w 
consequently  be  followed  by  a  fresh  advance  ;  or  whether  Englan< 
greatness  has  culminated  and  she  is  inevitably  going  to  decay ; 
whether  the  depression  is  owing  to  causes  and  evils  which  can 
removed  and  remedied — these  are  the  great  questions  at  prese 
before  the  people. 

To  say  that  the  British  Empire  may  one  day  decay,  is  but  to  all< 
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that  it  cannot  expect  immanity  from  the  fate  that  be&Us  all  living 
thiDgs,  and  commnnities  of  men.  But  decay  may  be  postponed 
indefinitely  by  a  ¥ri8e  policy.  If  a  great  and  steady  diminution  in 
wealth  sets  in  without  any  adequate  cause,  it  is  not  imreasonable 
to  suppose  that^  owing  ta  some  natural  shifting  of  trade  centres  and 
trade  routes,  our  geographical  situation  is  becoming  inconvenient, 
ind  we  are  about  to  be  starved  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life ; 
and  if  the  diminution  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  power,  and  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  national  character  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  old  age  is  creeping  upon 
ns.  But  the  policy  of  a  nation's  rulers  does  not  always  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  national  character.  If  our  decline  is  consequent 
ap(Hi  natural  causes,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  r^ulate 
Nature's  decrees  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  with  as  little  pain 
and  friction  as  possible.  But  if  the  decline  is  owing  to  an  inter- 
ference with  economic  laws  on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  other 
nation,  we  should  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  counteract,  that 
interference,  so  as  to  be  subject  only  to  the  free,  healthy  action  of 
natural  laws.  We  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  being  murdered 
while  fancying  that  we  are  dying  a  natural  death. 

That  the  depression  in  trade  is  serious  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
same  authorities  that  contended  four  or  five  years  ago  that  the 
relapse  was  only  temporary,  that  it  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  a 
sign  of  great  prosperity,  are  now  obliged  to  change  their  tone.  Mills 
are  working  short  time  or  are  altogether  closed.  Not  half  the  blast 
furnaces  throughout  the  country  are  blowing.  Every  trade  except 
the  carrying  trade  is  pinched  and  shrinking.  And  yet  our  imports 
enormously  exceed  our  exports,  and  according  to  the  statisticians  we 
most  be  very  prosperous  indeed.  It  is  astonishing  that  people  allow 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  fallacy  that  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  must  indicate  prosperity.  It  may  do  so,  or  it  may  not. 
The  excess  must  be  paid  either  by  the  interest  of  foreign  investments, 
or  by  the  capital  so  invested.  The  one  indicates  prosperity  of  a 
certain  kind ;  the  other  indicates  just  the  reverse.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  the  amount  of  excess,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  into 
consideration  in  trying  to  discover  whether  we  are  living  on  capital 
or  on  income.  If  the  excess  is  small,  or  reasonable  in  amount,  it 
probably  represents  interest ;  if  it  is  very  large,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  it  represents  capital  also.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  nation's 
financial  condition  by  statistics,  which  are  as  changeable  as  Proteus. 
According  to  some  authorities,  France  exports  more  than  she  imports. 
Our  consular  reports,  however,  which  I  assume  to  be  correct,  make 
out  the  total  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  France  during  the 
last  three  years  to  be  154,000,000^. — a  large  sum ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  considerable  item — namely,  the  Parisian  goods 
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carried  out  of  France  by  foreigners — is  not  included  in  exports. 
During  that  time  France  enjoyed  good  harvests,  her  agricultural 
industries  were  not  depressed,  and  her  manu&cturing  industries 
were  all  in  full  work ;  tiie  money-making  capacity  of  the  country 
was  fully  employed.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
154,000,0002.  represents  the  interest  of  investments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. According  to  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom 
our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  by  nearly  37 1,000,0001. 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  every  industry  in 
the  ooimtry  has  languished,  and  agriculture  has  been  in  a  most 
depressed  condition.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  371,000,0002.  is  the  interest  merely  on  invest- 
ments; it  assuredly  consists  largely  of  capital  also.  The  statistical 
abstract  includes  all  transit  traffic.  In  wiRlring  up  our  accounts  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  our  through  trade,  amounting  to  about 
60,000,0002.  a  year,  is  either  included  in  both  imports  and  exports,  or 
is  excluded  from  both ;  otherwise  a  difference  of  120,000,0002.  a  year 
may  be  found  in  two  balance-sheets. 

But  even  if  we  are  paying  our  way  by  means  of  foreign  invest- 
ments the  outlook  is  not  very  comforting.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
d^>endent  on  foreign  nations  for  our  food  supply.  That,  however,  is 
a  matter  which  we  cannot  help,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
feed  ourselves ;  and  our  colonies  are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  supply 
all  our  wants,  though  they  have  the  natural  capacity  for  doing  so. 
It  is  still  worse  to  dep^id  also  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  means  of 
paying  for  our  food.  Moreover,  the  artisans  and  wagemen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  do  not  invest  in  foreign  securities ;  it  is  only  capi- 
talists who  can  do  so ;  and  although  it  may  make  no  the(»'etical  differ- 
ence to  England  whether  her  income  is  derived  from  capital  invested 
at  home  or  abroad,  it  makes  a  very  vast  practical  difference  to  the 
people  of  England.  British  subjects  ought  to  be  fed,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  produce  of  British  soil,  and  British  money  is  most 
profitably  invested  in  countries  under  the  British  flag.  If  natural 
laws  are  opposed  to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  useless  to  try  and 
bring  it  about ;  but  if  such  a  consmnmation  is  prevented  by  unnatural 
regulations,  statesmen  should  labour  to  counteract  those  regulations. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  theorists  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  globe,  and  look  upon  a  nation  as  merely  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings,  and  a  country  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce ;  but  practical  politicians  must  lode  at  things  as  they  are,  and 
recognise  that  nations  are  animated  with  national  sentiments,  and 
have  national  interests  sometimes  divergent  from,  and  sometimes 
antagonistic  to,  those  of  other  peoples.  Theorists  may  view  with  in- 
difference the  transference  of  population  from  one  country  to  another. 
A  patriotic  policy  will  endeavour  to  secure  fiedr  play,  and  to  prevent  a 
people  from  being  driven  from  under  the  shelter  of  their  flag  by  the 
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action  of  artificial  laws.  That  a  great  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  a  high 
condition  of  prosperity,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  United  States  have  paid  off  a  debt 
of  111,000,000^.  In  the  period  between  1870  and  1880  over 
30,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
population  has  increased  nearly  12,000,000,  and  the  country  has 
advanced  in  wealth  and  material  prosperity  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  yet  her  exports  exceed  her  imports  by 
33,500,000^.  a  year. 

We  have  received  several  warnings  from  the  highest  financial 
aathority  of  the  age,  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  our  wealth  is  diminishing, 
which  is  evident ;  and  that  the  falling  off  is  due  to  natural  causes  aiKi 
will  continue,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  incorrect.  Some  years  ago 
31r.  Gladstone  urged  the  propriety  of  paying  off  debt  and  preparing 
for  bad  times  in  store  for  us.  In  an  article  in  the  North  American 
RevieWy  entitled  '  Kin  beyond  Sea,'  he  explained  that  England  could 
not  hope  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  and  hinted  that  we 
most  be  prepared  to  go  the  way  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  maritime 
commercial  conmiunities.  That  article  contained  the  prophecy  of 
approaching  decadence.  The  fulfilment  is  indicated  in  his  Budget 
speech  of  this  year,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  decrease  in 
wealth  indicated  by  the  fidling  off  in  the  production  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  income  tax,  from  1,990,0002.  to  1,943,000L  The  reality  and 
gravity  of  the  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture  imder  which  we 
are  languishing  are  painfully  apparent  to  the  wage-earners  of  this 
ODimtry ;  and  although  they  probably  do  not  trouble  their  heads  much 
about  Venice  and  Genoa,  or  the  probable  meaning  of  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  they  want  to  know  whether  the  depression  is 
owing  to  normal  causes  such  as  a  natural  shifting  of  trade,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  an  absence  of  free  trade,  and,  if  so,  whether  any  renaedy 
can  be  discovered  and  applied.  Like  all  people  who  are  ill  at  ease, 
agriculturists  and  artisans  are  looking  about  them  for  a  cure.  They 
»re  beginning  to  want  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 'trade* 
means  buying  and  selling,  or  buying  only ;  whether  '  free  trade '  means 
liberty  to  buy  only,  or  liberty  to  both  buy  and  sell ;  and,  further, 
whether,  if  we  have  not  free  trade,  anything  can  be  done  to  procure  it. 

Serious  as  is  the  depression  in  trade,  it  is  by  no  means  so  serious 
as  the  d^ression  in  agriculture.  The  gravity  of  the  agricultural 
condition  of  Great  Britain  is  greatly  underrated  owing  to  the  fisLct  that 
>s  yet  it  has  produced  no  great  collapse.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  owners  of  land  in  Great  Britain  are  so  wealthy  that  they 
can  stand  a  considerable  strain  without  giving  way.  Many  of  the 
great  proprietors  are  owners  of  town  property  and  minerals,  and  draw 
*  great  part  of  their  income  from  those  sources.  If  the  land  of 
England  were  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  small  proprietors  depen- 
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dent  for  their  incomes  entirely  upon  the  agricultural  produce  of 
their  estates,  we  should  have  seen  what  Mr.  Giflen  calls  *  a  krge  crop 
of  failures '  long  ago.  As  it  is,  agriculture  is  backed  by  an  infinitely 
larger  capital  than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
agriculture  is  not  subject  to  panics ;  and,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  totally 
different  basis  from  any  other  industry,  the  financial  condition  of 
those  engaged  in  it  is  unaffected  by  that  of  others  in  the  same 
business.  Agriculture  is,  of  necessity,  the  chief  industry,  the  main 
cause  of  wealth,  in  the  world.  Taken  over  a  sufficiently  large  area 
agriculture  is  all-important ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  all- 
important  in  certain  countries,  or  portions  of  the  same  country.  The 
great  difference  in  the  position  of  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  Great  Britain  is  that  agriculture  would  labour  imder  dis- 
advantages even  if  real  free  trade  existed  over  the  whole  earth,  while, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  manufactures  would  flourish.  ^Tieat 
can  be  grown  cheaper  in  other  parts  of  the  world — Manitoba  for 
instance — but  nowhere  can  the  raw  products  of  the  earth  be  made  up 
and  distributed  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  soil, 
climate,  and  boundless  resources  of  other  lands  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce wheat  in  larger  quantities  and  at  less  cost  than  we  can.  But 
owing  to  her  geographical  situation,  her  mercantile  fleet,  and  the 
seafaring  proclivities  of  her  people,  England  is  and  should  be  the 
great  distributor  and  carrier  of  the  goods  of  the  world.  Thanks  to 
her  coal,  which  is  abundant  and  of  unequalled  quality,  her  iron  and 
other  minerals,  her  small  size  and  large  extent  of  seaboard,  her  tidal 
rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  the  raw  material  of  many  lands  can  be 
brought  together,  and  brought  to  the  labour  and  coal  necessary  to 
work  them  up,  cheaper  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  she 
is  eminently  fitted  by  Nature  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 
With  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  we  can  compete  with  all  the  world  in 
manu&cturing ;  but  even  under  the  same  fieur  circimistances  we  are 
handicapped  in  agriculture.  That  the  people  are  becoming  impa- 
tient, and  anxious  to  see  some  measures  taken  for  checking  the 
decline  in  both  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries,  is 
evident.  What  line  the  Radical  party  will  take  on  the  whole  question 
remains  to  be  seen.  On  one  part  of  it — that  relating  to  land— they 
have  indicated  their  views,  and  they  are  radically  wrong.  The 
only  true  standard  of  the  value  of  land,  as  of  everything  else,  is 
its  money  or  exchangeable  value.  If  a  man  will  give  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  piece  of  land  to  turn  it  into  a  garden,  and  only  five 
hundred  to  turn  it  into  wheat  fields,  it  ought  to  become  a  garden, 
liiind  in  England  is  in  some  places  a  luxury,  and  a  luxury  it  will 
remain  as  long  as  England  remains  a  desirable  residence  for  rich  men 
who  wimh  to  own  land. 

The  tendency  of  the  land  is  to  go  more  and  more  out  of  cultiva- 
tiutt*  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  pays  better  to  cultivate  land  in  other 
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places,  and  nothing  can  stop  that  natural  tendency  except  unnatural 
laws  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  food.  It  tends  also  to 
revert  from  a  condition  of  high  &nning  and  large  fiEurms  requiring 
much  capital,  to  one  in  which  small  farms  requiring  less  capital  in 
moDey  will  be  the  rule.  Land  will  no  longer  support  two  capital- 
isU,  the  landlord  and  large  fiurmer.  If  land  is  left  to  itself,  its  value 
for  food-producing  purposes  will  diminish  owing  to  foreign  competition, 
aod  the  profits  of  landlord  and  tenant  must  decrease  also,  imtil  a  point 
id  reached  at  which  it  can  grow  food  in  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries, or  at  which  it  will  be  worth  less  if  used  to  produce  beef,  mutton, 
aod  hread,  than  if  utilised  in  other  ways.  It  will  then  be  applied  in 
whatever  way  will  bring  in  the  best  returns  in  money  value.  Any  law 
striving  to  prevent  any  commodity,  land  included,  from  disposing  of 
itself  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  is  destructive  of  the  wealth  of  a 
oaticm,  diminishes  its  food-purchasing  power,  and  is  contrary  to  natural 
laws,  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  will  assert  themselves.  Any  such 
attempt  is  in  fsict  ordering  by  law  that  capital  shall  be  employed 
in  a  particular  manner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  it  can  be 
used  much  more  profitably  in  the  same  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  more  profitably  in  other  ways  in  the  United  King- 
dom«  Such  a  law  would  be  protection  of  one  industry  as  against 
others  in  its  crudest  and  most  objectionable  shape.  If  it  is  desirable 
that  wheat  should  be  grown  over  the  cultivable  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  result  can  only  be  brought  about  by  making  it  pay 
better  to  grow  wheat  than  anything  else.  As  far  as  land  is  concerned, 
Badicals  are  worshipping  false  gods,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Birmingham  is  so  celebrated.  Agriculture  is  failing,  and  they  invite 
people  to  embark  in  it.  They  advocate  buying  in  a  market  which  is 
destined  to  fall.  They  would  legislate  to  encourage  or  compel  a  man 
to  grow  wheat  in  one  part  of  the  British  Empire,  when  he  could  grow 
twice  as  much  at  less  cost  in  another  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  is  an  evil  that 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Free  trade  in  land  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
a  truly  Liberal  doctrine.  But  the  Radical  doctrine  that  land  should  be 
forced,  or  encouraged,  into  uses  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  find  its 
way,  is  the  very  opposite  of  free  trade  in  land.  The  Radical  programme 
can  never  be  carried  out  if  land  be  left  to  itself  free  and  unfettered  ;  it 
necessitates  coercion.  And  if  carried  out  by  means  of  false,  unsound 
laws,  it  will  fail  imless  supported  by  laws  equally  unsound  and  in- 
jurions.  Protection  would  be  necessary — a  tax  upon  wheat  heavy  at 
presoat,  and  increasing  as  the  producing  power  of  other  countries  in- 
creases. If  a  low  duty  were  placed  upon  food  grown  out  of  the  British 
Empire  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  capital  and  emigration  to  the 
cdonies,  or  if  revenue  was  raised  by  low  duties  on  wheat,  agricul- 
turists at  home  would  benefit,  but  only  to  an  inappreciable  extent. 
Agriculture  need  not  look  for  aid  to  protection,  for  that  will  never 
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be  granted.  All  that  can  be  done  for  land  is  to  relieve  it  from  the  vc 
un&ir  burden  of  taxation  which  at  present  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
and  then,  with  fair  harvests  and  a  reviving  trade,  agriculturists  ne 
not  despair. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  depression  in  trade,  we  find  a  v( 
different  state  of  things.  The  cry  of  the  agriculturist  is  that  wh< 
cannot  be  grown  without  protection.  The  cry  of  the  manufacturei 
that  protection  is  ruining  him.  All  that  he  wants  is  liberty  to  sell 
a  natural  competition  price.  The  agriculturist  has  plenty  of  custome 
but  cannot  produce  what  they  want.  The  manufecturer  can  prodi 
to  any  extent,  but  he  has  got  no  customers.  Trade  is  uneasy,  m 
murs  of  reciprocity  and  retaliation  are  heard,  wars  of  tarifiis  i 
spoken  of,  and  the  air  is  full  of  rumours  of  wars.  The  wagemen  i 
gaged  in  manufactures  are  asking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  if  matt 
do  not  speedily  mend,  they  will  wax  impatient  for  an  answer.  1 
battle  must  be  fought,  atid  it  must  be  fought  with  new  weapons.  G 
brands  that  flashed  so  bright  and  struck  so  keen  in  the  great  fij 
between  protection  and  free  trade  are  useless  now ;  for  the  quest 
is  not  whether  free  trade  or  protection  is  best,  but  whether  w! 
we  have  got  is  free  trade,  and,  if  not,  whether  we  can  by  any  me 
obtain  greater  freedom.  It  is  useless  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Du< 
of  Lancaster  to  sit,  like  King  Canute,  defying  the  tide,  and  us: 
rather  strong  language ;  the  tide  is  rising  in  spite  of  him,  and  is  aire? 
lapping  round  the  feet  of  his  ducal  throne.  In  vain  do  the  veter 
of  free  trade  flourish  their  forty-year-old  mops ;  they  cannot  keep 
the  sea.  Stronger  barriers  composed  of  arguments,  not  assertic 
must  be  raised.  New  dykes  made  of  living,  solid  &cts,  not  dead, 
caying  hopes,  must  be  thrown  up  to  stem  the  flood,  if  stemmed  i1 
to  be.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  policy  the  Radical  party  will  ad 
on  the  trade  question.  Some  members  of  the  party  are  inclined 
inquire  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  w 
a  more  efficacious  weapon  than  free  trade.  Others  appear  as  dispo 
to  adhere  blindly  to  the  letter  of  free  trade  towards  manufactu 
as  they  are  prepared  to  go  dead  against  the  spirit  of  it  in  the  mal 
of  agriculture.  The  danger  is  that  they  may  neglect  the  best  cha 
we  have  of  righting  ourselves,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
velopment  of  our  colonial  trade,  and  may  endeavour  to  improve  tr 
by  some  less  efficient  means.  Reciprocity  can  only  be  brouj 
about  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  abstaining  firom  trade  witl 
commercially  hostile  country,  and  starving  her  into  submission 
by  retaliatory  tariffs.  Retaliation  is  a  clumsy  weapon,  inflict 
injury  upon  both  parties  in  the  struggle,  but  in  some  cases 
might  prove  effective.  The  question  would  be,  which  side  co 
hold  out  the  longest.  In  a  war  of  tariffs  with  France,  England  wo 
get  the  best  of  it,  because  the  industries  which  would  be  affec 
there  employ  more  people  than  those  that  would  suffer  here,  and 
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cause  the  burden  would  fall  upon  rich  consumers  in  England,  and 
upon  poor  consumers  in  France.  We  could  afford  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  French  wines,  silks,  laces,  and  gloves,  or  we  could  do  without  th<«n. 
But  oar  neighbours  would  suffer  considerably  if  they  were  deprived 
of  the  cheap  goods  they  import  from  us,  or  had  to  pay  a  greatly 
enhanced  price  for  them.  Still,  retaliation  is  a  most  imdesirable 
expedient. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  trade 
questions,  or  of  inquiring  how  far  we  can  compete  in  the  markets  of 
protected  nations ;  or  whether  we  can  compete  in  neutral  markets  with 
nations  who  are  enabled  to  break  down  prices  by  selling  goods  at 
a  loss  for  a  time,  recouping  themselves  by  the  enhanced  price  they 
obtain  in  their  protected  markets  at  home.  Whether  our  present 
system  is  good  or  bad  I  will  not  argue ;  but  I  maintain  that  our 
present  system,  however  good  it  may  be,  is  not  free  trade.  We 
cannot  have  free  trade  until  other  nations  agree  to  exchange  goods 
freely  with  us,  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  sign  of  their  yielding  in 
this  respect.  If  we  could  induce  our  colonies  to  do  so,  as  feir 
as  the  necessity  for  raising  revenue  by  customs  duties  would  allow 
them,  a  great  step  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction.  If,  by 
diterting  the  stream  of  emigration,  we  can  increase  the  population 
of  our  colonies,  we  shall  greatly  gain,  for  the  colonies  are  good  custo- 
mers. An  increase  of  5,000,000  in  the  population  of  Canada  would 
be  better  for  us  than  an  addition  of  50,000,000  to  the  inhabitants  in 
tbe  United  States.  Import  duties  for  protection  are  bad,  and  un- 
fortunately we  are  affected  by  the  protection  policy  of  other  nations. 
We  are  suffering  now  from  precisely  the  same  causes  that  produced 
distress  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  the  difference  being 
that  agricultural  produce  was  affected  in  those  days  by  our  pro- 
tective duties,  and  manufacturing  produce  is  affected  in  these  days  by 
the  protective  duties  of  other  peoples.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
com  laws  was  that  they  caused  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  protective  system 
of  foreign  nations  is  that  it  produces  sudden  and  great  changes 
in  the  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods.  The  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  reduced  the  average  price  of  wheat  only  about  four  shillings 
a  quarter — an  inappreciable  amount;  but  it  steadied  the  market, 
and  thus  produced  the  most  salutary  effects.  Human  beings  are 
not  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  consiune  great  quantities  of  bread 
rten  bread  is  cheap,  and  to  go  without  food  in  years  when  food  is 
dear ;  nor  is  prudence  such  a  universal  attribute  of  the  English,  or  any 
other  people,  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  bad  trade,  or  dear  food,  by  laying  by  every  pos- 
able  penny  when  wheat  is  cheap  or  trade  brisk.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  home  market  is  strictly  reserved  or  preserved,  the 
natiye  supply  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for  the  demand.     If  it  tempora- 
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rily  exceeds  demaod,  the  overplus  is  thrust  upou  the  Camidian,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  English  market  at  very  low  prices, 
thereby  causing  a  derangement  which  Canada  hopes  to  remedy  by 
adopting  protection  in  self-defence,  and  which  is  inconvenient  also  to 
us.  The  great  evil,  however,  arises  when  the  demand  is  temporarily  in 
excess  of  native  supply,  owing  to  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to 
keep  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  requirements  of  a  population  rapidly 
increasing,  and  advancing  in  material  wealth,  not  only  rapidly  as  a 
rule,  but  occasionally  by  gigantic  bounds.  On  such  occasions  a  wave 
of  American  demand  breaks  over  the  rim  of  the  United  States  and 
floods  our  markets  for  a  short  time,  but,  speedily  retiring,  leaves  our 
employers  and  artisans  high  and  dry  and  gasping  for  work.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unwholesome  than  these  violent  oscillations.  The 
eflFect  of  British  protection  was  to  demoralise  agriculture  and  the 
com  trade ;  the  effect  of  foreign  protection  is  to  demoralise  the  cotton 
and  iron  trades  and  other  industries.  Free  trade  is  the  remedy  in 
both  cases ;  but  while  we  were  able  to  employ  it  in  the  former  instance, 
we  cannot  employ  it  in  the  latter.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  seek 
out  some  other  cure.  Either  British  manufactures  must  come  down  to 
the  limit  of  the  normal  home  demand,  subject  to  depressions  consequent 
on  the  occasional  introduction  of  American  goods  at  unnaturally  low 
prices,  and  European  produce  artificially  cheapened  by  bounties,  and  to 
the  demand  of  a  few  savages,  or  it  must  secure  a  healthy,  constant,  or 
increasing  demand  on  a  much  larger  scale,  by  establishing  free  trade 
within  the  limits  ofthe  British  Empire.  Our  markets  can  be  steadied 
only  by  giving  up  the  endeavour  to  retain  our  natural  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  contenting  ourselves  with  the  trade  of  the  British 
Islands  or  the  trade  ofthe  British  Empire.  To  secure  the  latter  would 
be  an  enormous  advantage  to  us.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  get  every- 
thing for  nothing.  If  the  consumers  of  raw  produce  and  producers  of 
fabrics  in  the  mother  country  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  colonies,  the 
consumers  of  fabrics  and  producers  of  raw  produce  in  the  colonies 
must  be  assisted  by  the  mother  country.  Whether  turning  the  tide 
of  emigration  towards  the  colonies  would  be  suflBcient,  or  whether  free 
trade  within  the  empire  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  some  slight 
advantage  to  colonial  over  foreign  productions,  is  a  very  serious 
question,  and  one  that  merits  full  discussion. 

All  European  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  confiimed  in 
their  protectionist  policy ;  and,  though  we  are  sometimes  told  that 
the  United  States  are  inclined  to  abandon  protection,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  idea.  Free  trade  in  America  denies  the  wisdom 
of  duties  for  protection,  but  allows  the  levying  of  import  duties  for 
revenue,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  all  American  free  traders 
would  scout  the  idea  of  admitting  bounty-fed  articles  duty-free.  In 
England  a  man  would  be  considered  a  lunatic,  according  to  Mr* 
Bright,  for  holding  doctrines  the  denial  of  which  would  stamp  him 
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as  a  lunatic  among  Englishmen  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States. 
And  yet  Mr.  Bright  once  said  that  Englishmen  became  wiser  the 
further  they  were  removed  from  their  native  land.  The  American 
and  English  ideas  of  free  trade  are  very  different ;  and  yet  the  rumour 
that  the  Democratic  party  were  in  favour  of  even  this  modified  form 
of  free  trade  destroyed  their  chance  of  success  in  the  election  of  1880. 
If  America  divests  herself  of  protective  duties,  she  will  do  so  gradually 
and  carefully ;  and  if  she  finds  the  air  of  free  trade  chilling  to  her 
factories,  she  will  quickly  put  on  her  protective  clothing  again. 

Experience  shows  that  asking  for  free  trade  from  foreign  nations 
is  about  as  profitable  as  crying  for  the  moon.  Our  artisans  are  finding 
that  out,  and  like  sensible  men  they  will  give  up  crying  for  the  moon, 
and  will  decide  either  to  abandon  the  idea  of  free  trade  altogether, 
and  be  content  with  things  as  they  are,  or  they  will  try  and  obtain 
free  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  empire — an  empire  which  fortunately 
produces  everything  that  man  can  want.  And  here  again  the  Badicals 
are  in  faidt.  They  do  not  set  enough  store  by  the  colonies.  Our 
colonies  are  not  only  our  best  customers,  they  are  very  nearly  our  only 
customers.  We  have  exported  comparatively  little  of  late  years  else- 
where except  our  plant,  coal  and  machinery;  and  if  the  colonies 
ceased  to  buy  from  us,  the  English  nation  would  starve,  or  the  world 
would  see  such  a  migration  as  has  not  occurred  in  modem  times. 

Our  colonies  can  supply  us  with  every  kind  of  raw  material, 
and  we  can  return  to  them  all  manner  of  manufeu^tured  goods. 
With  them  we  could  be  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  inde- 
pendence is  a  good  thing  for  both  men  and  nations.  The  future  of 
England  certainly  depends  upon  her  relationship  with  her  colonies, 
^le  may  remain  the  centre  of  a  great  empire,  or  become  a  small, 
scantily  populated,  and  imimportant  kingdom.  The  dream  of  the 
Radical  appears  to  be  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  business, 
to  disembarrass  ourselves  from  all  colonial  responsibilities,  and  to 
retire  within  the  limits  of  these  islands,  occupying  ourselves  with  our 
own  insular  affairs,  and  settling  down  quietly  to  enjoy  a  green  old 
age,  feeding  our  bodies  with  the  proceeds  of  our  savings,  and  our 
minds  with  the  memory  that  England  once  led  the  van  in  the  cause 
of  civilisation,  peace,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  dream  is 
not  an  unpleasant  one,  but  imfortunately  it  can  never  be  fulfilled. 
England  might  gradually  descend  from  the  position  of  a  first-rate 
power  and  a  great  and  growing  empire,  into  that  of  a  small  fifth-rate 
nation,  tolerably  prosperous,  still  doing  a  considerable  trade  and  a 
^ery  large  banking  business,  provided  that  she  could  get  some  one  to 
guarantee  her  existence,  and  the  integrity  of  those  possessions  which 
are  necessary  for  her  trade.  But  no  European  power  will  guarantee 
England.  Nobody  has  any  interest  in  doing  so  except  our  own  kith 
and  kin  beyond  seas.  The  British  Islands  might  not  greatly  tempt 
anneiation ;  but  British  possessions  will   remain   British  as  long 
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as  we  can  hold  them,  by  force  if  necessary.  Lying  as  she  does 
partially  outside  the  plane  of  European  politics,  and  revolving  not 
altogether  in  the  same  orbit  as  the  other  European  States,  the  fell 
of  England  would  not  necessarily  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  The  property  of  no  other  nation  could  be  divided  without 
causing  protracted  quarrels,  but  the  English  estate  might  be  peaceably 
and  easily  distributed  among  neighbouring  proprietors.  Russia  could 
take  India ;  and,  Mediterranean  roads  not  being  necessary  for  her, 
she  would  not  interfere  with  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  who  could 
divide  our  possessions  and  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  among 
themselves.  The  Channel  Islands,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  our 
various  coaling  stations  could  be  easily  shifted  from  power  to  power, 
so  as  to  counterbalance  any  displacement  of  weight  consequent  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  or  any  other 
of  the  smaller  powers,  until  a  state  of  nice  equilibrium  was  obtained. 

Our  food  supply,  the  very  bread  we  eat  day  by  day,  depends  in 
time  of  war — ^and  wars  have  not  ceased  out  of  the  earth — ^upon  our 
naval  supremacy.  Our  naval  supremacy  depends  not  only  upon  our 
ships,  but  also  upon  our  coaling  stations  situated  in  the  numerous 
dependencies  and  colonies  that  encircle  the  globe.  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Aden,  Ceylon  and  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  Vancouver 
Island,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda  and  the  West  India 
Islands  form  a  chain  of  coaling  stations  that  enables  our  fleet  to  traverse 
every  sea.  War  ships  are  useless  without  coal  at  comparatively  short 
intervals.  Other  nations  might  rival  us  in  ships,  but  no  nation,  or 
combination  of  nations,  can  rival  us  in  the  possession  of  the  one  thing 
without  which  ships  are  useless.  Upon  our  colonies  and  possessions 
does  our  supply  of  bread  depend  in  this  sense ;  and  upon  them,  as 
being  our  best  customers,  depends  our  earning  the  money  wherewith 
to  buy  the  bread. 

The  eidstence  of  two-thirds  of  our  population  depends  upon  our 
retaining  our  inheritance.  Our  inheritance  is  ours  as  long  as  we  are 
strong  enough  to  hold  it.  The  possibility  of  our  being  called  upon 
to  fight  for  it  depends  upon  our  resources.  Without  crushing  army 
estimates  or  conscription,  and  the  withdrawal  of  many  thousands  of 
breadwinners  from  profitable  employment,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  strong ;  but  the  empire  united,  not  only  by  the 
bonds  of  race  and  language,  but  by  the  bonds  of  interest  also,  is 
immeasurably  stronger  even  now.  If  the  British  Empire  holds 
together,  and  learns  that  imity  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every 
part,  it  will  require  no  huge  standing  army  for  its  defence.  The 
word  of  England  will  carry  the  weight  due  to  inexhaustible  re- 
sources and  overwhelming  strength. 

The  estimate  formed  by  Radicals  of  the  importance  of  our  colonies, 
and  their  contracted  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  British  people 
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—a  view  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  Great  Britain — ^will  not 
onlj  arrest  the  growth  of  the  English  nation,  but  will  doom  it  to  pre- 
mature and  unnecessary  decay.  Their  theories  on  the  subject  of  land 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  country,  for  they  are  contrary  to  natural 
laws,  and  aim  at  preventing  the  land  of  England  from  being  utilised 
in  the  most  profitable  way.  In  trade  matters  they  will  be  equally 
wrong  if  they  refuse  even  to  consider  whether  something  cannot  be 
done  to  give  us  free  and  fair  trade,  and  whether  free  trade  throughout 
the  British  Empire  is  not  better  than  no  free  trade  at  all.  ^  Universal 
free  trade  or  none  at  all '  may  be  a  very  fine  sentiment ;  but  ^  free 
tiade  throughout  the  world  as  soon  as  possible,  and  fi-ee  trade  in  our 
own  dominions  in  the  meantime,'  is  a  more  practical  one. 

The  foreign  policy  of  late  governments  has  been  somewhat  spas- 
modic in  its  action,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  has  departed  from  Liberal 
traditions  and  is  afiected  by  Badical  notions,  it  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. It  has  consisted  too  largely  of  concessions  which  were 
hurtful  to  this  country,  and  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  greater 
firmness.  Such  a  policy  is  sure  to  result  sooner  or  later  in  war.  From 
a  mere  party  point  of  view  it  may  be  commended,  seeing  that  the 
war  may  fall  upon  the  opposite  side.  But,  having  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  it  is  indefensible.  In  Eastern  affairs  Liberal 
policy  has  been  one-sided.  A  kind  of  crusade  has  been  preached, 
and  the  great  Liberal  principle  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities, and  impartiality  as  to  race  and  creed,  has  been  denied  to 
the  Mussulman  and  Turk.  It  may  be  prudent  to  make  friends 
with  the  heir  and  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  sick  man  ;  but  it  would 
be  more  honourable  to  carry  out  our  engagements  with  impartiality, 
or  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  them. 

At  home  Badical  doctrines  must  cause  a  condition  of  constant 
unrest;  they  require  frequent  class  legislation  resulting  from  a 
feverish  desire  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Nature's  laws  by  human 
contrivances,  and,  as  they  run  counter  to  and  endeavoiur  to  thwart 
economic  laws,  they  must  produce  evil  results.  The  goodly  tree  of 
English  society  should  not  be  unnecessarily  interfered  with ;  it  should 
be  left  free  to  grow  and  expand  in  its  own  way ;  it  does  not  require 
to  be  everlastingly  lopped,  and  pruned,  and  supported.  England 
^ants  to  keep  what  she  has  got,  and  what  other  nations  greatly  envy 
— namely,  her  '  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  ; '  she  should  have  but 
few  entanglements  abroad,  but  she  should  honourably  fulfil  her 
eogagements.  She  should  respect  and  give  all  moral  support  to 
nationalities  independently  of  race  or  creed.  What  we  want  is  no  en- 
tanglement abroad,  no  mere  class  legislation  at  home,  union  of  the 
^pire,  individual  liberty,  free  trade,  and  free  land.  Badicalism  will 
never  give  us  these  blessings,  though  no  doubt  many  honest  Badicals 
believe  that  it  wiU.  If  tiiey  had  time  to  think  out  their  theories 
to  their  logical  deductions,  they  would  alter  their  opinions.    It  is  not 
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likely,  however,  that  they  will  see  the  end  if  not  the  object  of  Radi* 
calism  until  it  is  practically  demonstrated  in  some  unmistakable  i^^ay. 

Though  there  are  many  points  of  difference  between  the  Badical 
and  the  moderate  Liberal,  yet  there  are  also  well-defined  differences 
between  the  Liberal  and  the  Tory.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
Grovemment  was  not  altogether  fascinating  for  its  straightforwardness^ 
and  there  are  many  domestic  measures  about  which  Liberals  of  all 
shades  may  agree,  but  which  may  be  unacceptable  to  the  Tory  party. 
The  differences  between  moderate  Liberals  and  Tories  may  be  less 
than  the  differences  which  may  some  day  arise  between  the  Radical 
and  the  moderate  Liberal ;  but  the  latter  have  not  come  to  the  front, 
and  the  former  will  not  be  reconciled  until  they  do.  When  that 
time  comes,  moderate  Liberal  opinion  may  make  itself  felt.  It  is 
not  likely  that  it  would  sanction  any  violent  revolutionary  measure. 
At  present  it  is  in  reserve  ;  it  has  no  nucleus,  no  head,  no  party,  no 
organisation  of  any  kind.  The  moderate  men  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  party.  But  as  units  they  exist,  and  the  shock  of  any  great 
Eadical  change  would  cause  them  to  concentrate  into  some  definite 
shape.  Liberalism  has  no  organisation,  no  way  of  making  its  voice 
heard  or  its  power  felt.  The  voters  of  Great  Britain  are  organised 
either  by  the  rusty  antediluvian  machinery  of  the  Tory  party,  or  by 
the  new-fashioned  powerful  instrument  imported  direct  from  the 
United  States  duty-free. 

Political  organisation  is  good,  but  the  caucus  is  not  a  healthy 
form  of  political  organisation.  It  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It 
governs  despotically.  In  America  it  has  succeeded  in  destroying 
individual  freedom  of  thought,  it  has  practically  disfiranchised  the 
people,  and  has  usurped  all  but  the  executive  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  caucus  can  never  attain  the  same  proportions  in  this 
country  as  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  patronage  in  the  gift  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  But  the 
caucus  may  attain  sufficient  authority,  if  the  people  of  England 
do  not  mind  what  they  are  about,  to  undermine  the  independence 
and  habits  of  free  thought  among  voters,  and  to  deter  good  men  from 
devoting  themselves  to  public  life.  It  may  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  national  character  and  the  character  of  politicians,  and 
of  increasing  class  differences  by  forcing  men  of  energy  and  talent  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  rather  than  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  American  people  have  some  advantages  over  the 
English  people  in  national  characteristics  and  in  their  social  system, 
but  in  one  respect  they  are  far  behind  us.  In  the  United  States  the 
people  enjoy  less  individual  liberty  than  we  do,  and  money  has  a 
power  there  unknown  in  these  islands.  The  advantages  which  a  rich 
man  possesses  over  a  poor  man  are  much  more  apparent  there  than 
here,  and  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  labour  under  a  despotism  of 
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caacufles,  rings,  corporations,  companies,  and  officials,  far  heavier  than 
anythiog  that  oppresses  us. 

The  Quarterly  is,  however,  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the 
caucus  can  only  be  fought  with  the  caucus.  Even  now  half  the  battle 
is  won  by  whichever  party  has  the  most  perfect  organisation,  and  as 
the  number  of  voters  increases,  organisation  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary. 

There  is  fortunately  no  reason  why  an  organisation  to  be  perfect 
need  be  detrimental  to  the  national  character.  The  caucus  might 
be  all-sufficient  as  a  political  machine  without  exercising  despotic 
power.  But  the  wage-earners  must  remember  that  the  prevention  is 
in  their  hands.  They  may  be  free  and  independent  voters,  or  the 
slaves  of  local  demagogues,  as  they  please.  If  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  wire- 
pullers and  petty  despots,  they  will  find  men  of  every  party  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness. 

The  article  in  the  QuaHerly  closes  with  the  assertion  that  the 
issue  before  us  is  *  whether  the  present  Constitution  of  England  shall 
be  retained  or  destroyed,*  and  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  hearty 
co-operation  from  ^  all  who  desire  to  preserve  the  ancient  laws  and 
government  of  England,  whether  they  call  themselves  Conservatives, 
Whigs,  or  moderate  Liberals.'  When  the  British  Constitution  is  in 
danger  and  the  English  system  of  government  is  threatened  with 
destruction,  no  doubt  moderate  and  orderly  men  of  all  parties  will 
unite  against  ^  the  rapid  advance  of  the  anarchists.'  But  till  then, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  wise  Liberal  measures  to  be  passed.  Liberals 
cannot  be  expected  to  join  Tories.  The  advance  should  be  from  the 
other  side.  Liberals  see  no  sense  in  giving  up  what  is  good  in 
Liberalism  merely  because  a  revolutionary  party  exists  in  England, 
nor  do  they  probably  think  it  wise  tactics  to  fight  a  pitched  battle 
too  soon,  or  in  a  weak  position.  Neither  can  they  be  expected  to 
share  the  alarm  of  the  Quarterly ;  for  while  the  Tory  distrusts  the 
people,  dreads  the  future,  and,  like  Lot's  wife,  looks  back  with  regret, 
the  Liberal  has  great  confidence  in  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  English 
nation,  looks  hopefully  forward,  and  seeks  to  shape  a  better  future 
out  of  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

Ddnbaven. 
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It  is  related  of  the  wife  of  Carlyle,  that  when,  after  long  years,  the 
world  at  length  began  to  appreciate  and  admire  her  husband,  and 
it  was  told  to  her,  she  gave  a  little  scornful  laugh,  and  said, 
*  They  tell  me  things  now,  as  though  they  were  new,  which  I  found 
out  years  ago.'  There  are  many  among  us  who  have  known  the 
Volunteer  force  intimately  for  long  years,  and  who  have  been  all 
along  •  alive  to  its  high  qualities,  who  are  being  told  things  about 
it  now,  as  though  they  were  new,  which  we  found  out  long  ago. 
What,  I  will  ask,  are  the  things  which  the  public  has  discovered  con- 
cerning the  Volunteers  which  place  them  so  much  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  their  countrymen  now  than  formerly  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  this  question,  or  to 
say  what  has  most  contributed  to  this  change  in  public  feeling ;  for 
the  Volunteers  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer  to  be  very  much  the 
same  to-day  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  What  mainly 
constitutes  the  difierence  between  the  Volunteers  of  1881  and  those 
of  1860  is  a  difference,  not  of  kind,  but  of  growth ;  and  this  gradual 
change,  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  force  have 
long  watched  with  interest,  the  public  also  have  at  lengtli  recognised 
jmd  appreciated.  They  now  realise  that  we  possess  in  our  Volunteer 
force,  not  merely  some  thousands  of  armed  men  whom  a  pressing 
emergency  called  into  being ;  not  merely  detached  bodies  of  irregular 
troops  scattered  over  the  country,  and  likened  sometimes  to  the 
Franca  Ti/reura  of  1870 ;  but  a  great  national  army — national  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  as  being  the  spontaneous  product  of  a 
national  impulse,  which  instinctively  discerned  a  danger,  discovered 
a  remedy,  and  found  means  to  give  it  effect  far  more  efficiently  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any  organised  scheme  promulgated  from 
head-quarters. 

The  *  coming  of  age '  of  the  Volimteer  force  is  no  mere  form  of 
words.  The  nation  feels  that  it  is  no  longer  dealing  with  a  child 
whose  very  existence  was  at  one  time  precarious,  and  who  required  to 
be  nursed  and  petted,  nor  with  an  untrained  youth,  of  eager  but  vague 
aspirations,  and  sometimes  impatient  of  discipline.     The  Volunteer 
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force  has  in  truth  *  come  of  age.'  Its  constitution  is  formed ;  its 
character  has  developed ;  it  has  acquired  the  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  the  tolerance  of  discipline  that  belong  to  manhood  ;  it  has  passed 
through  the  shoals  and  perils  of  youth,  and  may  well  look  forward 
to  a  prolonged  life,  not  of  mere  pleasure,  but  of  solid  usefulness. 

The  country  has  recognised  this,  and  the  Queen,  ever  prompt  to 
act  in  unison  with  public  feeliog  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  beats 
true,  has  celebrated  by  a  distribution  of  honours  among  the  officers, 
and  by  a  personal  welcome  to  the  men,  the  majority  of  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  offspring  of  her  reign.  As  a  fourth  portion  of  the  Volunteer 
army  defiled  before  Her  Majesty  in  the  glades  of  Windsor  Park  last 
month,  all  those  who  witnessed  that  grand  spectacle  must  have  felt  that 
a  reign  marked  by  many  social  and  political  changes  has  been  marked 
also  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  solid  bulwark  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  throne,  and  that  British  loyalty  and  patriotism  have  found  ex- 
presaion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds. 

The  Volunteers  still  retain  in  their  manhood  those  qualities 
which  characterised  them  in  their  infancy,  and  which  most  distin- 
guish them  from  the  r^^ular  troops.  They  still  possess  the  same 
disposition  for  rifle  shooting,  accompanied  by  the  commendable 
habit  of  not  wasting  ammunition  (for  which  they  frequently 
pay)  without  scoring  advantageously  on  the  targets  at  which  they 
are  firing;  a  habit  doubly  to  be  valued  when  the  targets  are 
no  longer  inanimate  machines  of  wood  and  irou,  but  a  living 
and  formidable  foe.  They  retain,  moreover,  the  same  willingness 
to  obey  orders  which  they  understand,  and  the  same  disposition  to 
carry  them  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  in  which  they 
are  given,  and  the  same  readiness  to  encounter  fatigue  and  overcome 
difficulties  which  distinguished  them  in  their  early  days.  This  they 
showed  in  a  remarkable  manner  on  a  certain  Easter  Monday  review 
day,  twelve  years  ago,  at  Dover,  when  the  whole  Volunteer  force  then 
present,  some  20,000  men,  were  soaked  and  deluged  with  rain  and 
snow  and  sea-water ;  and  after  standing  for  some  hoiurs  on  parade 
exposed  to  the  raging  elements,  were  dismissed  by  the  senior  officer 
to  seek  what  shelt^  they  could  in  the  private  and  the  public  hoiises 
of  the  town.  But  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  appeared  from  Walmer  Castle,  bringing  with  him  a  gleam  of 
fine  wither ;  the  Assembly  was  sounded  in  the  streets,  and  in  an 
hoar's  time  the  full  force  which  had  melted  away  was  again  imder 
arms,  in  perfect  order,  and  marching  in  imdiminished  uiunbers  to  the 
downs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  What  troops  of  regulars, 
I  would  ask,  could  be  found  who  would  have  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  discipline  and  obedience  so  cheerfully  and  readily  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  this  ? 

The  Volunteers  possess,  though  in  a  wider  and  more  diffused 
form,  that  which  is  so  greatly  valued  in  the  army,  and  which  is 
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known  under  the  name  of  eajprit  de  corps.  The  clan-like  regimental 
spirit  is  not  so  intense  in  the  younger  force,  but  if  it  is  more  cosmo- 
politan, it  is  also  more  rational  and  reasonable,  and  springs  from 
reflection  rather  than  from  feeling.  This  esprit  de  corps  stands 
them  in  good  stead,  and  does  not  assume  the  form  of  jealousy  and 
rivalship  which  it  occasionally  does  in  the  regular  service. 

The  material  of  the  Volunteer  force  is  the  same,  and  the  spirit  is 
the  same,  as  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  when  it  began  to  strive 
after  and  to  imitate  the  good  qualities  and  discipline  of  its  elder 
brother  the  regular  army.  But  not  only  has  it  progressed  year  by 
year  and  improved  in  essential  points,  but  it  has  improved  in  ap- 
pearance also.  The  men  have  clothed  themselves  in  better-looking 
and  better-fitting  garments ;  and  they  have  also  acquired  manners 
more  soldierlike  and  suitable  than  they  knew  of  in  their  unformed 
schoolboy  days.  And  these  are  no  trifling  points.  Let  no  man 
henceforth  despise  a  well-fitting  tunic  and  a  smart  salute  on  parade 
or  in  the  streets.  A  round-shouldered  clod  who  knows  his  rifle  and 
values  his  ammimition  may  be  of  use  on  active  service,  but  unless  he 
has  a  flat  back  and  a  quick  step  the  British  public  will  never  believe 
him  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  higher  duties  of  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  this  their  instinct  probably  guides  them  right. 

Not  only  has  the  value  of  the  Volunteer  force  become  of  late 
years  more  generally  recognised,  but  the  standpoint  from  which  the 
public  regard  it  is  also  somewhat  changed.  The  successful  operations 
of  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  have  brought  more  clearly  to  the 
public  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  breech-loading 
rifle,  and  have  also  shown  how  great  is  the  amount  of  individual 
intelligence,  and  even  craft,  which  is  needed  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  the  use  of  that  weapon ;  and  further,  how  very  formidable 
unprofessional  soldiers  may  become  when  they  thoroughly  understand 
its  use. 

That  which  more  than  anything  keeps  the  Volunteer  force 
together  and  renders  it  popular  is  rifle-shooting,  which  gives  as  much 
sport  to  the  men  as  pheasant  and  rabbit  shooting  does  to  those  who 
can  afford  it.  During  the  long  interval  of  several  centuries  in  our 
history,  since  archery  and  tilting  passed  away,  military  exercises  have 
found  no  place  among  the  amusements  and  pastimes  of  the  people. 
In  no  country  have  men  been  so  devoted  to  what  are  called  manly 
sports  as  in  England,  but  till  the  Volunteer  movement  arose,  no  out- 
let for  athletic  exercise  was  found  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  save 
in  cricket,  rowing,  football,  and  such  like  games,  together  with 
sporting  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  To  these  has  now  been 
added  a  new  outlet  for  the  energy  of  the  country,  and  the  line  taken 
has  the  advantage  of  being  patriotic  and  national,  elevating  what  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  relaxation  and  a  pastime  into  the  performance  of 
an  act  of  duty  and  citizenship  which  is  recognised  and  admired  by 
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the  public,  and  which  adds  to  the  self-esteem  of  those  who  engage 
in  it. 

Amongst  the  many  well-wishers  of  the  Volunteers  must  be 
included  those  who  wish  to  see  the  youth  of  the  country  trained  to 
those  physical  exercises  which  add  so  much  to  the  graceful  carriage 
and  good  appearance  of  young  men.  Englishmen  of  the  uppcY 
classes  appreciate  the  benefit  of  this  form  of  education,  and  the  lower 
orders  ¥dll  in  time  learn  to  value  it  likewise,  and  will  be  able  to  find 
it  in  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers.  When  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  physique  of  oiu:  vast  working  population  is  occupying  the 
thoughts  of  our  philanthropists,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Volun- 
teer training  we  possess  the  best  school  for  promoting  these  objects. 
The  annual  Wimbledon  meetings  have  done  much  towards  rendering 
rifle-shooting  a  national  pastime — ^thus  promoting  the  stability  of  the 
Volunteer  movement  by  creating  a  wholesome  competition  and  rivalry 
between  the  various  corps.  The  best  marksmen  in  each  regiment  are 
well  known,  and  can  be  counted  off  as  readily  as  the  best  speakers  in» 
the  House  of  Conunons. 

A  noble  duke  recently  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  Hotise  of 
Lords  the  cause  of  the  temporary  reverses  of  our  troops  in  the 
Transvaal,  by  showing  that  they  had  to  encounter  deer-stalkers  tathet 
than  soldiers.  This  proves  the  value  of  skilled  rifle  shooting.  It  is 
ob\iou8  that  men  trained  in  the  intelligent  use  of  their  weapon  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  a  campaign.  A  squad  of  such  men  placed 
behind  a  bank  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition  could  silence  any 
artillery,  as  the  Boers  are  said  to  have  done  at  Itaing's  Nek,  when 
they  made  our  guns  all  white  with  bullet  mark?. 

Let  me  now  draw  attention  to  what  is  possible  to  be  done  with  the 
modem  arms  of  precision,  supposing  that  the  men  are  equal  to  theii 
weapons,  which  can  at  present  be  said  only  of  a  few.  A  small  well- 
trained  body  of  fifty  men,  placed  under  cover,  can  easily  fire  3,009 
shots  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (each  man  firing  at  the  rate  of  foiur 
shots  per  minute),^  and  can  place  every  shot  at  800  yards  into  a 
^ace  no  larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  room.  At  this  rate  a  battalion 
(rf  800  men  could  in  half  an  hour  pour  80,000  or  90,000  bullets 
into  an  enemy  advancing  against  them,  thus  producing  a  shower 
of  lead  under  which  no  troops  could  stand,  much  less  advance ;  an 
iBstroctive  and  consolatory  reflection  to  a  country  whose  army  ca» 
never  be  numerically  large,  and  which  should  therefore  endeavour  to- 
make  amends  for  the  smallness  of  numbers  by  the  high  training  and 
Kiiperior  intelligence  of  the  men.  The  waste  of  ammunition  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  opportunity  in  war  are  enormous.  They  musit 
always  be  large,  but  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  form  of  drill  best  calculated  to  bring  out  the  merits  of  rifle-* 

*  In  the  *  MoUens  Competition  *  at  Wimbledon  at  moving  targets,  the  competitonj^, 
^  ywr,  fired  eight  shots  per  minute,  but  the  hits  were  only  fifteen  per  cent. 
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iiioottng  is  that  which  tends  to  give  to  a  man  when  going  into  action 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  object,  which  is  to  kill  his 
enemy  and  to  prevent  his  enemy  killing  him.  The  spade  is  therefore 
destined  to  become  an  implement  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
rifle,  for  by  its  use  a  man  can  place  himself  in  a  position  of  comparative 
safety  which  enables  him  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  firing.  The 
success  of  his  firing  depends  of  course  in  great  measure  upon  the 
quality  of  his  weapon.  The  regular  army  are  all  fumidied  with  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle,  while  at  present  that  weapon  is  only  issued  to  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per  cent. 

The  steady  advance  of  troops  in  line  in  h/oe  of  an  enemy,  as 
formerly  practised,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  utmost 
possible  independence  to  companies  or  squads  under  the  command 
of  officers,  together  with  liberty  to  move  from  covert  to  covert  as 
circumstances  may  render  expedient,  is  what  Volunteers  and  marks- 
men require.  The  men  should  know  and  tarust  their  officers,  and 
follow  them  with  the  intelligence  and  independent' action,  combined 
with  obedience,  which  is  seen  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  foxhounds 
working  under  a  skilful  huntsman.  The  word  of  command,  which  is 
to  be  obeyed  by  several  hundreds  as  though  they  were  acting  as  one 
man,  is  now  out  of  date,  and  individual  intelligence  and  discretion 
must  now  take  the  place  of  the  machino'^like  and  unreflective  obedience 
of  soldiers  drilled  under  the  old  system. 

Like  all  institutions  which  have  in  them  the  element  of  perma- 
nence, the  constitution  of  the  Volunteer  force  (similar  in  this  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country)  has  been  one  of  gradual  development 
.and  change.  The  attitude  of  the  Gt>vemment  towards  the  Volunteer 
-force  has  always  been  one  of  reserve,  leaving  it  in  a  great  degree  to 
its  own  management  and  to  its  own  resources.  Whether  this  has 
been  due  to  well-considered  policy  or  to  economical  convenience,  no 
•  other  system  would  probably  have  answered  as  well. 

In  1879  a  change,  involving  an  important  improvement,  "was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  imder  the  late  Government, 
^whereby  the  old  system,  under  which  the  Volunteers  had  no  military 
rchief  and  were  acquainted  with  the  commander  of  the  forces  only  as  the 
head  of  the  regular  army,  while  their  own  chief  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
War  Office,  was  superseded.  By  this  new  arrangement  the  Volunteers, 
tlike  the  rest  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  are  now  placed  directly  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  appoints  an  adjutant-general,  who  is 
3idd  responsible  for  their  discipline  and  good  conduct.  This  ixn* 
portant  change  of  organisation,  which  has  somewhat  escaped  public 
notice,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
Volimteer  force,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  operations  in  the 
field,  and  the  better  manner  in  which  the  force  is  handled  by  oflScers 
of  the  regular  army  at  field-days  and  reviews. 

The  advantage  of  thus  placing  the  Volunteers  directly  tmder  the 
military  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  was  never  more  noticeable 
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tlian  oil  the  cwcdsioir  6f  the' recent  review  in  'WiriAsdr  Psark,  When  the 
best  and  most  complete  system  of  staft  organiasEition  that  has  yet  heen 
s^,  iras  in  force.  The  bfij^des  wete  imder  the  cdmtnand  bf  officeit 
of  the  r^iilar  anny,  who  wer^  frequently  alrteady  acquaihted  -with  th6 
men  and*  tiieir  officers  from  haVing  known  them  at  home  and  in  th6 
cotmtieS  and  territorial  districts  where  their  depSts  are  placed.  Bni 
the  iiAprovement  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  brigadiejri 
and  the  troops  under  their  Command  was  not  the  only  noticeable 
advantage  of  the  new  staflF  organisation.  Greater  interest  and  a 
wider  sense  of  responsibility  were  manifest  throughout.  The  orderi 
of  the  staff  were  conveyed  with  great  precision  and  quietude ;  while 
the  arrangements  for  the  Comfort  of  the  men  displayed  tnuch  care  and 
methodical  forethought.  Kever  before  have  Volunteer^  been  treated  with 
90  much  consideration  as  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Windsor,  and 
hj  their  orderly  conduct  and  readiness  to  carry  out  orders  they  proved 
iiemsdves  well  worthy  of  such  consideration.  NeVet  before  have  the 
travelling  arrangements  been  so  complete  or  sd  comprehensive — tt 
tesolt  in  great  measure  due  to  these  combinations  having  been  made 
by  direct  communication  between  the  War  Office  and  the  railway 
authorities,  instead  of  (as  on  previous  occasions)  betWefen  the  Volunteer 
commanders  and  the  railway  officials — all  orders  respecting  convey- 
ance by  rail  being  on  this  occasion  issued  direct  from  the  War 
Office.  The  railway  stations  were  xmder  the  charge  Of  experienced 
officers,  whose  management  of  the  Volunteers  was  admirable.  In  my 
experience  the  Horse  Guards  have  never  taken  so  much  pains  to  make 
a  review  succeed.  That  the  Horse  Guards  Staff"  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  this  imder  any  system  no  one  will  deny;  but  now 
that  the  Volunteers  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  has  been  done  con  amore^  as  was  indeed 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  To  this  improved  system  of  organisation, 
therefore,  do  we  owe  the  marked  change  for  the  better,  and  the  im- 
proved understanding  subsisting  between  the  authorities  at  head- 
quarters and  the  Volunteers.  A  further  attempt  at  centralisation  was 
contemplated  by  the  Quartermaster-Generars  department,  who  pro- 
posed to  provide  provisions  for  the  troops  during  the  day.  This  plan 
was,  however,  abandoned,  leaving  each  regiment  to  provide  their  own 
food  in  their  own  wiay.  Another  and  more  successful  attempt  may 
poEsibly  be  made  on  some  future  occasion,  though  it  may  be  open  to 
doubt  whether,  xmder  the  unformed  system  of  the  Volunteers,  the 
decentralisation  system  with  regard  to  the  commissariat  is  not  the 
safer  plan  to  rely  on. 

Having  shown  some  of  the  various  changes  and  improvements 
which  the  Volunteer  force  have  undergone,  it  will  be  well  now  to  con- 
sider the  position  which  it  at  present  occupies,  and  to  ascertain  clearly 
what  it  is  that  the  country  has  to  rely  upon,  and  to  what  extent  it 
can  look  to  the  Volunteer  army  for  aid  in  case  of  need. 
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The  original  Volunteers  Act  of  1863  remains,  in  its  main  feattu 
unchanged,  and  forms  the  charter  of  the  institution*  By  it  the  act 
services  of  the  force  are  available  only  in  case  of  actual  or  apprehenc 
invasion.  The  Crown  has  no  power  to  call  out  the  force  under  t 
other  circumstances ;  neither  has  the  Crown  power,  even  in  the  ev( 
of  immiDent  national  danger  short  of  invasion,  nor  of  grave  en 
gency,  to  accept  the  offered  services  of  the  Volunteers  even  in  1 
case  of  their  asking  to  be  allowed  to  serve. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  made  lawful  for 
Crown  to  have  the  power  of  accepting  such  proffered  services  fo 
limited  period,  not  exceeding  say  six  months.     But  to  accompl 
this  the  existing  law  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  there  are  mi 
persons  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  who  would  strenuously  opp 
such  a  change,  on  the  ground  that  internal  troubles  might 
impossibly  be  considered  as  constituting  a  national  emergency  un 
which  Volunteers  would  be  allowed  to  offer  and  to  give  their  servi 
— a  change  which  would  involve  many  difficulties  and  complicatic 
The  adoption  of  any  such  measure  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  &au| 
with  danger,  and  I  would  therefore  advocate  continuing  to  restrict 
services  of  the  Volunteers  within  the  lines  of  the  regulations  frao 
in  1863,  which  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  original  Volunt 
Act  which  was  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

It  is  true  that  the  possible  contingency  must  be  taken  into  c 
sideration  of  our  being  involved  in  a  foreign  war  of  such  magniti 
that  every  nerve  and  sinew  would  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  and 
such  a  condition  of  things  it  would  be  hardly  possible  not  to  seek 
some  way  or  other  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  Volimteers  in  a  man 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  But  such  an  exceptional  en 
gency  may  safely  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  special  Act  of  Parliam 
when  the  necessity  arises ;  and  on  this  the  country  may  reasonably  r< 

The  existence  of  a  force  so  vast  and  powerful,  so  thoroughly  am 
and  disciplined,  can  only  be  looked  upon  with  perfect  complacenc] 
can  only  be  acquiesced  in  and  sympathised  with  by  all  classes  i 
parties  at  home,  and  regarded  without  jealousy  abroad,  so  long  as  i 
known  that  it  can  be  brought  into  active  use  only  against  a  fore 
and  an  invading  foe. 

It  was  the  dread  of  invasion,  and  of  the  fearful  consequences  it  m 
entail,  that  called  the  Volunteer  force  into  being  twenty-two  years  a 
Invasion  of  our  country  is  the  one  and  only  national  dimger  that  woi 
silence  all  party  differences,  and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  an  ov 
whelming  sense  of  the  necessity  of  action.  It  is  also  the  one  daDj 
that  would  cause  every^one  to  disregard  personal  inconvenience  anc 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  abandoning  for  a  time  their  ordinary  avo 
lions.  The  remarkable  absence  of  jealousy  with  which  the  Volunt 
force  is  now  regarded  is  due  to  its  thoroughly  non-political  charact 
a  character  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  retain. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  question  must  inevitably  arise — 1«  it  expe- 
dient, or  indeed  possible,  to  restrict  the  availableness  of  so  vast  a  body 
of  armed  men  to  a  single  possible  emergency  which  may  never  arise  ? 
Is  it  not  a  waste  of  power  and  a  voluntary  throwing  away  of  a  valu- 
aUe  addition  to  our  limited  resources? 

The  problem  of  how  the  Volunteer  force  can  be  made  of  service  to 
the  regular  army,  without  changing  its  peculiar  character  and  object, 
is  in  my  opinion  capable  of  being  in  some  degree  solved  by  utilising 
the  force  as  a  feeder  to  our  regular  Army  Beserve.  That  it  is  already 
snch,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  must  be  conceded,  as  is  shown 
both  by  the  military  spirit  which  it  engenders  among  the  people,  and 
bj  the  niunber  of  trained  men  who  pass  annually  through  its  ranks 
into  civil  life.  Practically  it  has  become  impossible,  in  making  cal- 
culations as  to  the  strength  of  our  national  armaments,  to  pass  over  the 
Volunteers.  The  fact  that  we  possess  200,000  armed  and  disciplined 
troops,  the  pick  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  can  we 
forget  that  this  number  represents  but  a  portion  of  those  who  have 
pa^ed  through  the  ranks,  and  have  retired  into  civil  life,  but  whom 
a  great  national  danger  would  doubtless  bring  back  to  their  regi- 
ments in  large  numbers.  In  the  regiment  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted  1,400  men  have  during  the  last  seven  years  passed  through 
the  corps,  showing  an  entrance  into  the  service  of  200  men  a  year, 
and  an  exit  into  civil  life  of  trained  soldiers  to  the  same  amount. 
This,  on  an  existing  regimental  establishment  of  1,000  men,  gives  an 
average  service  of  five  years  to  each  Volunteer. 

Military  legislation  during  the  last  few  years  has  tended  in  the 
direction  of  the  recognition  of  the  Volunteers  as  an  acknowledged 
branch  of  the  service,  and  of  the  bringing  together  into  working 
combination  the  three  forces — the  Regulars,  the  Militia,  and  the 
Volunteers;  a  system  which  may  be  further  extended  by  drawing 
the  Volunteera  into  the  territorial  system,  of  which  they  obviously 
form  an  essential  part.  Military  men  are  daily  growing  to  look  upon 
the  Volunteers  less  as  amateurs  and  more  as  real  soldiers.  But  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  intention  of  the  Volunteers  is  not 
to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  army,  nor  to  abandon  the  civil  ele- 
ment of  their  own  lives.  This  feeling  is  truly  expressed  in  the  say- 
ing of  a  noble  lord,  which  was  frequently  quoted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  movement — ^viz.,  that  the  Volunteers  would  fail  in  their  purpose  if 
one  soldier  less  was  maintained  in  Her  Majesty's  army  in  consequence 
of  their  existence. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  rocks  which  lie  ahead,  and  drawn 
attention  to  some  of  the  dangers  which  those  who  guide  the  Volunteer 
iorce  must  guard  against  as  time  goes  on.  Change  is  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  where  things  stand  still  it  is  only  for  a  moment  before  they 
^n  to  decay.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  force  may  become  inani- 
mate and  may  dwindle  away,  as  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion 
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pitfses  off.  Anatheir  danger,-  of  an  opposite  cbaracterr  is  that  whilst 
endeavour  is  being  made  to  obtain  more  from  the  Volmite^s,  and 
make  the  foroe  more  generally  available,  it  may  become  changed 
oonsiitutiou  and  impaired  in  charact^.  I  believe,  however,  thai 
considerable  improvement  and  expansion  may  be  effected,  withe 
irisk  to  the  well-being  and  essential  character  of  the  force,  and  oo 
bining  at  the  same  time  great  advantage  to  the  regular  army, 
establishing  a  i^stem  by  which  the  Army  Beserve  may  be  strengthei 
and  recruited  by  men  passing  into  it  from  the  Volunteer  ran 
Three  years'  drill  with  the  colours  is  considered  sufficient  to  qualifj 
man  to  take  his  place  in  the  Army  Beserve,  and,  under  certain  c 
cumstances,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  reserves  to  himself  t 
right  of  passing  into  the  Reserve  men  who  have  only  served  thi 
years  in  the  ranks.  The  establishment  of  an  Army  Beserve  1 
mover  been  popular  in  the  service,  although  its  absolute  need  I 
been  shown  time  after  time  in  our  recent  history.  That  which  d 
turbs  and  vexes  the  spirit  of  our  officers  is,  that  regiments  are  son: 
times  sacrificed  to  the  Beserve,  and  that  men  qualified  by  care: 
training  to  make  creditable  soldiers  are  drawn  away  into  the  Beser 
and  pass  into  civil  life,  from  which  they  may  never  return — at 
events,  into  those  regiments  which  made  them  and  trained  them  ii 
soldiers.  Whilst  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Beserve  is  disliked 
the  army,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that,  if  tried,  it  would  be  popular  wi 
the  Volunteers,  and  would  give  them  that  connection  with  the  regu 
service  which  has  not  been  provided  in  the  recent  organisation  schen 
The  Volunteers  form  no  part  of  the  territorial  regiments  receni 
established,  although  down  to  the  present  moment  this  foroe  is  t 
only  one  which  can  prc^rly  claim  that  designation.  In  count 
and  large  cities  in  the  provinces  it  is  the  Volunteer  force  par  exc 
lence^  and  beyond  all  others,  which  the  people  take  a  pride  in,  a 
will  even  make  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  and  support.  Leavi 
the  Volunteers  out  of  the  territorial  system  is  a  blot  and  a  weakn 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  corrected. 

The  Volunteers  and  their  officers  have  access  to  recruiting  fiei 
unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  r^^ular  army.  The  Volunteers  d( 
with  a  class  of  men  of  greater  intelligence  and  of  more  self-restraj 
than  our  soldiers  usually  are.  They  are  the  superior  class  of  m 
who  the  authors  of  the  short-service  system  confidently  maintaiii 
would  join  the  army  as  soon  as  long  service  was  abolished.  They  i 
the  men  whom  those  who  wish  well  to  the  army  still  hope  to  attn 
into  the  ranks  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  time  of  war.  But  v 
less  trained  to  arms,  these  men,  however  intelligent,  would  be  wort 
less  as  soldiers. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  how  best  to  connect  the  Volunteers  wi 
the  army,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  serve  during  a  campaign  m 
find  a  F^y  path  into  the  ranks.  A  Volunteer  Service  Beserve  woul 
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in  my  opinion,  ieeore  a  class  of  m^  supenor  to  any  who  hare  hitherta 
been  drawn  into  the  regular  service.  Joining  the  Reserve  would  be, 
rf  course,  -ped&Mj  optkmal  with  each  individual  man.  The  qualifi*< 
catkm  should  be  high.  The  men  should  have  served  a  certain  number 
of  jean  in  the  YoluntcCTS ;  they  should  be  recommended  by  their  own 
officers  and  should  satisfy  the  inspectiz^  officer,  and  should  come  up 
to  any  stanfdard  which  it  may  be  thought  right  to  impose.  Their 
lemi  of  engagement  should  not  be  more  onerous  than  that  attached 
to  the  Army  Reserve,  which  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
raly  after  a  great  national  emergency  has  been  declared,  and  to  serve 
ooty  for  the  campaign;  and  their  reserve  pay  should  be  the  same  as  that 
(d  the  Army  Reserve — ^viz.  6d.  a  day,  or  dL  28.  a  year.  It  is  not 
i&j  material  whether,  after  joining  the  Reserve,  they  should  remain 
in  the  Volunteer  service  or  not ;  but  my  own  leaning  is  in  &vour  of 
retaining  them,  if  they  wish  to  remain,  in  the  Volunteer  force,  where 
they  would  continue  to  do  the  regulation  drills  and  attend  the  usuat 
inspection,  and  would,  moreover,  greatly  strengthen  the  regiments  tO" 
whidi  they  belong.  Their  mode  of  serving,  in  the  event  of  tiieir 
bdng  called  out,  would  be  matter  of  further  consideration.  They 
m^ht  be  formed  into  separate  companies  attached  to  the  territorial 
v^liments,  of  which  ihej  ought  to  form  part,  or  they  might  be  formed 
into  r^^ents  and  brigades  by  themselves.  A  portion  of  their  own 
officers  would  probably  serve  with  them. 

During  the  late  Government  a  provision  was  made  by  which  a 
reserve  of  officers  has  been  established.  To  this  reserve  officers  of  all 
branches  of  the  service  are  under  certain  conditions  admitted.  Many 
officers  of  Militia  and  Volunteers  have  already  inscribed  their  names 
on  the  list,  and  have  thus  made  themselves  liable  to  serve  in  case  of 
national  emergency.  The  power  of  rapid  expansion  in  case  of  war  is 
essential  both  in  the  ranks  and  in  the  higher  grades.  From  among 
the  large  body  of  English  gentlemen  who  have  served  in  the  reg^ular 
anny  and  the  militia,  an  almost  unlimited  number  could  be  found  to 
tike  up  the  various  duties  of  the  commissioned  ranks.  But  in  the 
bwer  grades  our  resources  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  large  or  equally 
capable  of  rapid  expansion.  The  present  First  Class  Army  B^erve 
amounts  to  only  22,000  men,  and  though  it  is  an  annually  increasing 
hody,  yet  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  reinforce  it  from  other 
sources,  such  as  I  have  above  suggested. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  in  the  future  proper  officers  for  the 
command  of  Volunteer  regiments  and  companies  has  often  been 
alluded  to.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  annually  a  number  of 
officers  in  the  prime  of  life  will  be  now  retired  from  the  army  with 
pensions  from  the  State,  men  who  are  in  every  respect  highly  suited 
for  such  commands. 

The  adjutants  and  the  drill  instructors  of  the  Volunteer  force  are  now 
dmwn  from  line  battalions.    It  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  future 
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time  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  may  be  similarly  appointed. 
As  the  territorial  system  develops  itself,  field  officers  who  retire 
from  the  service  will  frequently  settle  in  the  towns  and  counties  with 
which  they  have  been  associated  while  serving  in  the  army.  Some 
addition  to  the  retiring  allowances  of  these  officers,  or  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  Volunteer  service  in  command  of  a  regiment  may  be 
■allowed  to  count  as  employment^  would  bring  a  valuable  class  of  men 
into  the  Volunteer  force.  An  officer  of  experience  and  ability  could 
make  for  himself  an  important  position  in  many  of  our  great  provincial 
towns,  and  would  find  congenial  employment  in  the  conmiand  of  its 
regiments  of  Volunteers. 

I  have  endeavoured  shortly  to  describe  the  characteristic  elements 
of  the  Volunteer  force  as  we  find  it  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  to  point  out  the  probable  lines  of  its  future  development. 
Not  large  increase  of  numbers,  but  increase  of  efficiency  both  in  men 
^nd  officers,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  which  give  completeness 
4o  an  army,  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  direct  its  future  career. 

We  may  thus  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  possess  in  our 
Volunteers  a  force  which,  though  differing  essentially  in  constitution 
and  in  purpose  from  the  regular  army,  will  rival  it  in  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  in  view,  and  will  be  a  lasting  guarantee  for  the  safety 
#f  our  native  shores. 

R.  LOTD-LlKDSAT. 
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ScccK  nothing  is  absolute,  either  in  the  world  of  science  or  that  of 
politics,  nothing  iireverent  need  be  intended  towards  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  respected  dogmas  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  calling  up 
for  self-defence  and  public  justification  the  venerated  theory  that 
oertaio  legislative  functions  specially  appertain  to  the  descendants  of 
ennobled  £Eimilies,  whose  ancestors  by  the  private  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  through  public  deeds  of  valour  and  statesmanship,  received 
the  distinction  of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  their  commanding  genius, 
or  as  a  tribute  to  their  assiduous  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Crown. 
No  doubt,  when  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  original  groimds 
on  which  this  theory  is  based,  we  find  ourselves  confironted  by  senti- 
ments in  its  favour  which  are  of  world-old  origin.  Are  we  then  to 
jndge  of  the  merits  of  these  institutions  relying  specially  on  their 
antiquity  and  on  their  coeval  development  with  our  general  civilisa- 
tion, or  are  we  to  break  away  from  the  sacred  thraldom  of  the  ^  quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,'  and  consider  the  principle 
of  hereditary  qualification  for  government  solely  on  the  ground  of 
its  modem  utility  and  application  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day? 

No  doubt  we  live  in  a  utilitarian  age.  The  greatest  of  institutions 
is  on  its  trial — the  dogmas  of  an  ancient  church,  and  its  sanction  to 
claim  the  undivided  &ith  of  the  people,  are  daily  called  in  question — 
the  absolute  is  everywhere  being  discarded  ;  everything  is  treated  as 
relative.  Is  it  not  th^a  almost  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  interests  of  a 
cherished  monument,  that  we  should  draw  it  forth  to  public  gaze 
and  defend  its  existence  and  its  claims  to  general  respect,  not  on  the 
ground  of  some  mystical  atmosphere  with  which  it  may  be  surrounded, 
baton  its  own  solid  qualities, as  representing  in  themselves  something 
of  those  elements  of  continuity  in  the  life  history  of  a  nation — some- 
thing which  has  a  necessary  part  and  share  in  the  physical  function 
of  the  political  body,  and  without  which  the  social  organism  must 
either  starve  in  some  portion  of  its  field  of  energy,  or  be  thrown  back 
to  a  ruder  and  less  evolved  form  of  development  ? 

And  if  in  this  task  we  fail,  firom  some  flaw  in  our  reasoning,  some 
Uot  in  the  arguments  with  which  we  would  wish  to  fortify  ourselves 
in  our  old  beliefs,  should  we  for  this  reason  retire  discomfited  from 
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the  contest,  and  fall  back  upon  the  mystical  argument  of  old  ?  Certain! 
not.  Unless  the  hereditary  system  can  take  its  stand  on  the  soli 
ground  of  general  utility  and  suitableness  to  the  best  interests  of  tl 
country,  it  is  a  simple  potsherd — a  broken  vessel — ^its  days  are  numben 
— ^its  kingdom  must  be  taken  from  it  and  given  to  another.  Lastly, 
we  do  thus  fail,  is  there  no  compromise  (gentle  word  !)  to  be  arrive 
at — ^no  media  via?  Is  heredity  false  in  theory,  bad  in  practic 
ineradicably  wrong  in  conception?  This  question  we  must  clear 
answer  at  starting. 

The  philospher  who  would  sit  quietly  in  his  study  and  constru 
from  the  dry  bones  of  his  preconceived  imagination  the  elemen 
of  a  new  world  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals  or  immortals, 
the  case  might  be,  endowed  with  energies  different  from  our  ow 
and  influenced  by  other  surroundings,  might  well  conceive  a  worl 
fashioned  after  some  fresh  ideal.  He  would  in  his  new  system  con 
bine  some  pet  abstract  conceptions  of  ethics,  some  cherisht 
dogma  of  his  own  philosophy ;  thus  would  he  hand  over  to  nature 
new  order  of  things  in  which  both  phenomena  and  noumena  wou 
be  of  his  own  creation,  and  the  great  world  law  of  continuity  migl 
be  unknown.  Yet  we  live  in  no  dream-world  in  England ;  and  wfaa 
ever  may  be  the  merit  of  abstract  reasoning  on  the  ultimate  natu 
of  things,  and' the  search  aft^r  ideal  standards  of  human  excellence,  t 
English  prefer  to  consider  ourselves  above  all  things  a  practical  peopl 
and,  although  we  certainly  eschew  metaphysics  in  our  political  reaso: 
ings,  we  are  none  the  less  given  to  being  influenced  by  sentiment ; 
much  so  that  there  is  no  single  one  of  our  social  institutions  aboi 
which  there  does  not  cling  this  halo  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  pr 
blem  that  we  could  argue  about,  either  social  or  religious,  in  which  i 
must  not  reckon  with  this  highly  indeterminate  quantity. 

A  great  writer  lately  departed  was  a  true  prophet  of  this  ordc 
To  him  ideas  were  great  living  entities.  There  was  the  'king 
idea,'  *  the  aristocratic  idea,'  *  the  eternal  established  order  of  thing 
He  clothed  them  in  his  mind  with  symbols ;  the  outward  pomp  ai 
show  of  things  were  the  raiment  beneath  which  there  lived  a  bumii 
soul — '  the  everlasting  yea  and  nay.'  Yet  tins  is  in  truth  nothing  bi 
transcendental  imagery,  although  it  has  not  lost  its  power  of  appeal  i 
many  minds,  notwithstanding  the  general  materialism  of  the  age. 

There  are  still  many  who  would  rather  not  seek  out  for  themselvi 
or  have  put  before  them,  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  their  belief 
these  things  which  they  have  inherited  would  in  their  eyes  lose  hfl 
their  almost  sacred  value,  if  we  were  to  call  upon  them  to  justi 
the  reasons  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them.  There  is  yet,  hoi 
ever,  another  class,  larger  perhaps  than  the  former,  more  energet 
and  with  clearer  views.  To  them  no  institution  is  good  that  does  n< 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  general  utility ;  and,  if  they  obeerve  a  fiillii 
^  from  this  standard,  they  'will  put  the  institution  or  dogma,  as  tl 
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eu»  may  be,  upon  its  trial,  a&d  judge  it  by  tibe  hard  eancm  o£  fact 
•nd  evidenoe. 

The Mhoolmaster  and  tbe  ieonodart  are  abroad  together;  and  id 
k  no  use  either  deploring  the  faet  or  raising'  the  cry  of  sacrilege^ 
The  hereditary  principle  is  one  of  those  institutions  ^^ch  are  most 
widely  and  generally  menaced,  and  we  must  defend  it  if  we  can. 

'TIS  bat  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  yet  lived  in  the  minds  of 
many  the  old-worid  bdief  in  the  theory  of  Divine  right  of  kings* 
They  woidiipped,  with  the  veneration  of  Bussian  ser6,  the  hand  that 
disposed  of  their  destinies.  In  England,  it  is  tjiie,  this  belief  was 
rudely  shaken  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  yet  it  died  hard,  and  there 
vere  eminent  ecclesiastics  in  the  last  century  who  did  not  think  it 
toteath  either  tbeii  dignity  or  their  intelligence  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  firom  the  pulpit. 

We  mu^t  go  back  fax  into  tbe  origin  of  things  to  find  the  sanction 
bi  an  old  creed.  The  belief  that  tbe  king  reigned  by  Divine  right, 
and  tiiat  beneath  him  ruled  the  feudal  lord,  was  an  idea  which  was 
eurly  ingrained  into  tbe  mind  of  the  people  by  the  great  co-equal  of 
ijbe  Ciown  and  Nobility-r*-tbe  Church.  In  early  days  there  was  a 
trill  of  strength  between  the  two  great  ruling  powers — ^the  king 
and  his  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church  on  the  other.  We 
aU  know  how  that  contest  ended  in  En^nd.  The  early  Beformation^ 
which  before  all  things  was  a  political  movement  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  rei^,  was  the  answer  which  the  Crown  hurled  back  on  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church.  The  Church  was  signally  defeated,  and 
the  Cmwn,  vulgarly  speaking,  stepped  into  its  shoes.  The  arbitrary 
act  of  an  English  king  is  become  to-day  a  cherished  dogma  of  the 
State,  and  from  this  period  we  date  not  a  few  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gkms  liberties.  In  those  days  the  Crown  was  supreme  in  England, 
tbe  various  wars  of  succession  h^d  ended,  and,  except  for  family 
rivalries  and  party  feuds,  we  hear  no  more  in  England  of  the 
eoimtry  being  divided  against  itself,  in  civil  war  over  the  rights  of 
respective  pretenders  to  the  Crown,  till  the  day  when  Charles  found 
himself  drawn  up  in  battle  array  before  the  forces  of  the  Parliament. 
It  is  from  tbe  Commonwealth  tbat  our  real  political  history  begins ; 
jet  its  important  features,  ao  far  as  concerns  the  question  we  are  dis* 
aoasing,  do  not  commence  till  later,  when  ihe  English  aristocracy 
wrested  from  the  Grown  the  political  power  it  formerly  possessed 
and  held  it  over  in  trust  for  tbe  people.  This  last  condition  of  things 
we  call  in  Ei^land  Cknistitutumal  Oov&rrument.  We  must,  however, 
marka  difieience  in  what  was  the  state  of  Constitutional  Grovemment 
in  its  origin,  and  what  it  afterwards  became. 

The  Peers  and  landowners,  who  in  the  name  of  the  people  rightly 
dispossessed  tJie  Grown  of  its  prerogative  in  the  seventeenth  century,* 
caly  repeated  vrbait  the  Crown  had  done  regardingthe  Roman  Church 
i&  the  sixteenth.    The  victory  was  not  only  won  after  severe  contest,  i 
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but  the  victor  on  each  occasion  had  perpetually  to  keep  his  senses 
alive  to  the  movements  of  his  half-scotched  antagonist.  The  Romish 
Church  was  perpetually  scheming  to  regain  its  lost  power :  hence  the 
rallying  cry  for  the  people  became  the  Protestant  cause,  in  the  same 
way  as  later  on  the  Parliamentary  war-cry  against  the  Crown  was 
encroachment  of  the  prerogative,  or  selecting  a  ministry  against  the 
will  of  the  people.  Thus  things  went  on  comfortably  for  the  upper 
class  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  to  them 
what  the  Elizabethan  era  was  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Both 
parties  at  these  respective  periods  reached  their  apogee.  Each  have 
receded  since  in  their  respective  ratios. 

A  new  power  has  come  upon  the  field.  The  people  wish  to 
manage  their  aflFairs  for  themselves.  Formerly  the  Crown,  tempered 
or  controlled  by  a  nobility,  exercised  absolute  power;  next  the  nobility, 
controlled  by  the  middle  classes,  governed  as  an  oligarchy ;  lastly  the 
people  wished  to  govern.  Mark  however  the  change.  The  nobility 
which  during  the  last  century  was  hostile  to  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative,  although  it  constituted  itself  its  greatest 
defender  in  the  Constitution,  has  now,  since  the  great  Beform  BiU 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  paramount  power  of  this  class,  become 
the]  staunchest  ally  of  the  Grown  in  maintaining  its  rights  and 
privil^es  before  the  rising  power  of  popular  ministries  which  re- 
present specially  the  power  of  the  people.  The  influence  of  the 
nobility  is  not  gone,  but  it  has  become  circumscribed  ;  it  is  shared 
with  others — ^the  essential  character  of  class  legislation  is  being 
rapidly  impaired,  and  the  even  see-saw  which  the  privileged  class 
kept  going  before  the  country  for  so  many  generations,  by  alternating 
the  two  elements  of  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  administration,  no  longer 
succeeds  to  content  a  people  who  long  for  a  personal  share  in  the 
government,  and  desire  the  existence  of  ministries  chosen  purely  by 
themselves. 

Not  a  few  persons  will  say  that  this  is  a  basely  misleading 
analysis  of  the  great  events  of  English  history,  and  that  the  great 
causes  for  which  men  fought  and  died  are  not  to  be  profaned  by 
attaching  to  them  the  unworthy  motive  of  power.  We  are  not 
going  to  assert  that  patriotism  was  an  element  completely  absent 
from  the  action  of  either  great  party  which  in  turn  possessed  the 
reins  of  absolute  power.  England  would  not  be  the  England  of 
to-day  if  it  had  been  so ;  nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  in  the 
history  of  a  class  or  family,  as  it  is  in  that  of  a  people,  and  particularly 
of  the  English,  that  power  for  itself  is  the  strongest  motive  which 
acts  in  influencing  human  action.  The  pursuit  of  politics  is  the  search 
for  power  tempered  by  the  sentiment  called  patriotism.  If  any  one 
cares  to  deny  the  definition,  he  may  do  so— it  will  not  alter  the  fsmit 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  world  are  a  mass  of 
invertebrate  humanitarians. 
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There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the  heredi- 
taiy  principle  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  exist.  The  early  Saxon 
parliament,  and  later  on  the  feudal  parliament,  exercised  the  right  of 
occasionally  departing  fix)m  the  direct  line  of  royal  succession,  and  de- 
posed kings  at  their  pleasure.  Not  only  on  the  one  hand  did  the  barons 
or  parliament  of  the  nation  require  that  each  step  in  succession  to  the 
Uirone  should  be  confirmed  by  them,  but  the  Crown  itself  in  its  deal- 
ings witli  its  barons  was  at  one  time  very  chary  of  conceding  indefea- 
sible succession  to  the  estates  which  it  granted  to  the  feudal  lords. 
Nevertheless  the  hereditary  custom  rapidly  sprang  up,  and  long  before 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  became  an  established  order  of  the  realm  both 
as  regarded  the  Crown  and  also  the  nobility.  It  could  hardly  be 
denied  that  this  was  almost  a  necessary  line  of  growth  for  State  and 
social  institutions  to  have  taken.  The  men  best  fitted  to  lead  in 
roug^  or  troublesome  times  were  clearly  the  powerful  military  castes. 
They  alone  were  able  to  gather  round  them  the  active  spirits  among 
the  people ;  and  though  tiiey  may  not,  and  often  did  not,  repres^it  the 
highest  light  and  wisdom  of  the  country,  they  possessed  the  energy  of 
character  required  in  rulers  amidst  unsettled  times.  A  system  of 
hereditary  descent  of  titles  and  dignities  was  the  best  means  of,  as  it 
were,  breeding  up  a  distinct  class,  whose  earliest  impressions  Bhould  be 
those  of  being  destined  to  a  particular  profession,  and  the  inheritance 
of  certain  responsibilities  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  national  great- 
ness. 

Had  the  feudal  system  simply  developed  a  caste  and  there  stopped, 
it  would  have  left  little  of  its  traces  in  our  Constitution  in  the  present 
day.  The  nobility  of  France  developed  pari  passu  with  our  own ; 
but,  while  the  French  noblesse  £tagnated,  ours  progressed.  The  ex- 
emption from  taxation  and  various  privileges  of  the  French  nobles 
cut  them  off  completely  from  the  bourgeoisie — they  became  a  caste 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  English  nobility,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  at  any  period  of  its  history,  even  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lost  its  touch  with  the  people.  For 
this  and  for  many  other  reasons  the  hereditary  principle  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  respected  by  the  people  of  this  country.  They  have  been 
used  to  attribute  to  its  influence  the  rise  and  maintenance  of  great 
fEunilies  whose  names  are  scattered  everywhere  through  the  pages  of 
English  history,  now  on  the  battle-field,  now  in  the  council,  now  in 
the  parliament. 

Nobles  have  died  on  the  Ecaffold  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  have 
alternately  fought  for  or  against  the  king  and  thefr  own  class  ;  and 
whatever  has  been  the  chequered  history  of  this  country's  progress, 
we  find  at  every  page  the  nobility  more  or  less  active  on  the 
popular  side,  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
is  very  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  history  of  France,  where 
the  decay  of  the  baronial  system  and  that  of  the  French  nobility  went 
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band  m  hand,  the  infamous  example  of  the  Bomish  Chui'ch  tendio 
largely  to  increase  the  evil. 

In  England,  then,  the  hereditary  system  has  survived  as  the  nniqi 
instance  in  the  history  of  European  States  of  a  nobility  which  hs 
preserved  its  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  Crown  cannot  I 
said  to  embody  the  theory  of  hereditary  descent  as  purely  as  tl 
titles  of  the  English  nobles.  The  succession  to  the  Crown  has  ofU 
been  changed — the  Stuarts  were  manifestly  the  rightful  heirs,  ai 
the  advent  of  the  Georges  was  the  invasion  by  a  distant  branch 
German  descent  of  the  throne  of  the  great  Elizabeth.  No  dou 
there  were  sound  and  good  reasons  for  this  change;  neverthelet 
hereditary  descent  has  not  been  treated  with  the  same  sacred  vener 
tion  as  regards  the  throne,  as  it  has  been  with  regard  to  English  titles 
nobility.  For  centuries,  then,  the  hereditary  nobility  of  England  ha 
held  a  paramount  influence  in  developing  the  principles  of  the  Cons' 
tution  of  this  cotmtry.  The  Liberal  element  among  the  Peers,  back 
and  influenced  by  the  popular  feeling  of  the  country,  laid  down  t 
main  lines  of  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  reforms  whi 
were  wildly  fought  against  by  the  Tory  Peers  of  later  generatio 
were  won  largely  by  a  section  of  the  Peers  themselves  supported  by  t 
people.  These  reforms  are  now  the  treasured  element  of  the  Briti 
Constitution  with  its  limited  monarchy,  of  which  the  Tory  party  cc 
sider  themselves  to  be  constituted  by  Providence  the  special  guardia 
and  high  priests.  The  world  which  advances  again  stagnates ;  \ 
lava  of  civilisation,  as  it  pours  down  the  mountain  of  Time,  crystallis 
on  its  sides,  imtil  some  fresh  eruption  of  the  popular  will  produces 
new  outburst  of  energy  and  carries  our  institutions  nearer  and  neai 
to  their  natural  goal  I 

This  natural  goal  is  *  aelf^govemToent.^  We  must  here  inquire,  fit 
if  the  condition  of  civilisation  is  naturally  tending  to  bring  the  peo] 
more  and  more  into  the  position  of  directly  ruling  themselv 
what  place  is  there  left  for  an  hereditary  nobility  in  the  functions 
government  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  events  move  with  j 
markable  slowness  in  this  country,  and  nothing  more  so  than  pop 
lar  convictions.  It  takes  an  enormous  stimulus  to  move  the  Englis 
they  move  onward  like  a  glacier — a  lifetime  only  makes  a  chan^ 
The  inertia  of  matter  is  as  nothing  to  the  inertia  of  the  Engli 
mind.  When  it  does  move,  however,  its  momentum  is  irresistib 
We  in  England  are  not  exposed,  therefore,  to  the  dangers  whi 
some  countries  suffer  from — ^the  demand  for  reform  is  a  phenomen< 
not  only  of  slow  growth,  but  also  of  very  easy  observation.  Mor 
over,  there  is  an  instinctive  dread  of  change  in  this  country,  ai 
consequently  an  inordinate  veneration  for  what  exists.  The  anom 
lies  of  the  present  are  preferred  by  the  many  to  the  unknown  coi 
tingencies  of  the  future,  and  a  theory  of  reform  is  not  readily  accepts 
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imleflB  ita  entire  future  poadbilities  hftve  heen  disoounted.  Not  so 
the  French.  They  accept  a  theory ;  and  once  accepted,  they  would  bum 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  scatter  their  ashes  to  the  winds 
without  a  thought,  if  the  inexorable  law  of  their  logic  contained  this 
ooneluaion.  We  are  a  temporising  people  fond  of  comjNromise.  The 
only  people  which  resembles  us  in  character  are  the  Americans; 
Uidr  immense  national  patience  and  power  of  coUective  self-control 
is  the  feature  in  which  we  are  most  similar.  Thus,  with  the  here- 
ditary principle  in  England,  it  might  go  £Ekr  on  its  road  to  ruin ;  it 
might  be  left  £u:  behind  in  the  progress  of  reform ;  and  yet,  so  long  as 
sportion  of  the  upper  class  in  England  are  able  to  maintain  their  touch 
with  the  popular  feeling,  it  may  be  in  some  form  or  another  almost 
indefinitely  preserved.  The  future  must  depend,  however,  <m  this  saving 
clause — ^Will  the  hereditary  nobility  be  able  to  Tnaint>ain  their  touch 
with  the  people  ?  Can  an  hereditary  nobility  become  democratic  in  its 
character  ?  These  are  hard  questions  to  answer ;  they  go  to  the  very 
root  of  things.  A  governing  class  of  nobles  is  an  idea  derived  from 
a  very  early  and  different  period  of  our  social  growth.  Has  the  form 
of  development  so  altered  as  necessarily  to  force  back  into  a  rudiment- 
ary and  impotent  condition  this  great  social  organ  ?  Each  person 
will  answer  this  question  to  his  own  pleasure  and  according  to  his 
own  conviction. 

One  thing  is  clear — whatever  may  be  the  eventual  future,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  existence  of  a  noUlity  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  of  the  country  should  early  become  an 
impossibility  in  England.     Of  the  purely  hereditary  character  of 
those  governing  functions  we  cannot  say  the  same.     This  hereditaiy 
character  which  is  alike  a  feature  of  the  Crown  as  it  is  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  although  it  has  remained  unaltered  in  principle,  has  received  con- 
siderable modifications  so  far  as  pertains  to  their  le^slative  functions. 
The  Crown  has  especially  been  modified  in  this  respect.     The 
ascendency  of  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  vanished, 
as  we  know,  with  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  attempts  which  were  made 
by  WiUiam,  and  later  by  the  Georges,  to  govern  by  ministers  who 
were  irresponsible  to  the  popular  Chamber,  were  universally  unsuc- 
cessfiiL    Little  by  little  the  Crown  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  exercise 
any  direct  influence  on  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  deliberative 
power  of  the  Cabinet,  derived  from  being  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  has  grown  imtil  it  has  eventually  monopolised  the 
entire  control  in  State  affairs.     Ministries  which  once  had  to  look  to 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  for  favour  and  approval  are  now  held  by  no 
iestraint,  except  that  which  the  approval  of  their  party  and  the  con- 
stituencies imposes  on  them.     The  acts  of  a  popular  ministry  chosen 
by  the  public  are  executed  in  the  name  of  an  hereditary  president, 
while  the  real  standard  of  appeal  is  to  the  constituencies,  upon  whose 
>^iuralders  has  practically  descended  the  imperial  mantle. 
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No  doubt  the  people  have  not  yet  become  fully  alive  to  the  imme 
sity  of  their  inheritance.  Every  seven  years  or  less  the  absolute  pon 
— '  the  great  Seal  of  the  Bealm ' — is  placed  in  their  l)ands.  It  is  f 
them  to  decide  between  the  various  political  issues  which  the  two  chj 
contending  parties  place  before  them.  These  issues,  however,  are 
often  involved  by  minor  questions  of  present  consequence,  and  tl 
problem  is  so  purposely  misstated  or  contorted  by  the  one  side  ai 
the  other,  that  the  main  lines  of  contention  are  often  lost,  and  t 
coimtry  wakes  up  to  find  that  the  great  reforms  which  it  would  wi 
to  see  executed  are  to  be  staved  off  and  indefinitely  deferred,  I 
cause  it  has  boimd  itself  over  to  a  ministry  or  a  party  who  have  caug 
the  country  with  a  popular  cry  of  State  and  Church,  of  Englanc 
dignity  abroad,  or  of  vested  interests  threatened  at  home. 

Yet  the  people  are  gradually  becoming  educated — or  at  least  i 
important  part  of  them — to  realise  the  magnitude  of  their  powe 
and  still  there  is  no  indication  that  they  have  any  desire  to  subve 
the  existing  order  of  things.  The  institution  of  the  Crown,  lil 
that  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  is  not  unpopular,  even  among  t 
Liberal  and  Badical  element  of  the  great  towns,  though  it  would  I 
absurd  to  deny  that  they  could  easily  make  themselves  so,  with  ve 
considerable  danger  to  their  existence  as  a  power  in  the  State.  Ti 
only  difference  between  their  position  to-day  and  that  which  it  w 
formerly,  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer  protected  against  the  ac 
of  his  own  wilful  folly  ;  and,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  Cro? 
and  the  Hereditary  Chamber  have  attained  the  age  of  discretion,  ^ 
need  fear  no  sudden  changes  in  their  established  condition. 

One  thing,  however,  it  is  well  to  mark.  The  position  of  the  Cro^ 
in  England  as  a  power  in  the  State,  and  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  i 
a  Legislative  Chamber,  are  intimately  connected  the  one  with  tl 
other,  and  any  disaster  that  befell  the  one  could  not  fail  to  infiuen< 
the  position  of  the  other.  Either  party  could  by  ill-considered  acts  ui 
dermine  the  political  position  of  its  fellow.  That  rivalry  which  on< 
existed  between  them  before  the  great  Beform  Bill  exists  no  more 
their  interests  have  became  identical;  and  both  of  them,  althoug 
they  can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  their  conception  of  State  polic] 
feel  themselves  bound  together  as  natural  allies  against  a  certai 
section  of  the  democracy.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Crown  coul 
exist  without  the  Peers  ;  and  so  it  might  for  a  few  months  perhap 
since  its  power  has  been  so  indefinitely  minimised,  yet  the  convulsio 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  House  of  Peers  could  nc 
fail  to  render  the  edifice  of  the  Crown  a  highly  unstable  and  tottei 
ing  structure.  England  is,  as  it  has  often  been  said,  a  republic  i 
all  but  name  ;  and  the  presidency  of  that  republic,  though  hereditar 
in  character,  might  be  so  easily  altered  that  the  country  would  hardl, 
remark  the  change.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  th 
very  highest  importance  in  the  present  day  for  the  Crovm  and  tb< 
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Hareditaiy  Chamber  to  consider  carefully  their  own  position  and  their 
«wn  condnct  in  public  aflGBtirs ;  the  reforms  which  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House  are  matters  of  fieur 
more  importance  to  them  than  to  the  coimtry. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  rightly  so  to  a  certain  extent-,  that 
the  country  does  not  interest  itself  in  the  matter  of  reform  of  the 
Upper  CSiamber;  and  that  as  r^;ards  the  Crown,  so  long  as  it  fulfils 
certain  social  functions  and  abstains  from  meddling  in  politics,  it  is 
doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is 
not  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  for  either  party  to  rely  on.  The  country 
does  expect  something  from  any  person  or  body  of  persons  who  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  social  and  legislative  advantages :  the  State  which 
eontrols  the  rates  and  charges  of  a  public  company  enjoying 
qiecial  privil^es  has  the  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  well  and 
^iently  served  in  the  general  interest  of  the  public  and  not  solely 
in  that  of  the  company. 

The  fiepublic  of  the  United  States  expects  more  from  an  underpaid 
President  than  England  is  ever  likely  to  receive  from  a  bountifully 
endowed  Sovereign.  The  perpetual  round  of  social  frivolities  which 
eonstitate  the  chief  function  of  a  Court,  are  in  themselves  but  a  poor 
folfilment  of  important  public  duties.  The  Sovereign  who  can  offer 
nothing  further  to  his  people  than  the  example  of  endless  pleasure  or 
dignified  retirement  is  hardly  alive  to  the  necessities  of  his  generation. 
The  House  of  Peers  also,  who  exercise  too  often  their  power  of  what 
Lord  Salisbury  grandly  calls  a  Suspenaive  vetOj  might  do  well  to 
consider  how  better  they  might  employ  their  time,  than  by  impeding 
legislation  on  subjects  which  intimately  affect  themselves  as  landed 
autocrats! 

The  Upper  Chamber,  instead  of  reflecting  in  its  debates  the  dis- 
tilled wisdom  of  the  Popular  Chamber,  is  more  prone,  save  for  occa- 
«ional  instances  of  individual  exceptions,  to  degenerate  in  its  debates 
into  the  antiquated  style  of  the  old  law  courts,  or  the  venerable 
irgmnents  of  an  Ecumenical  Council.  The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with 
the  incense  of  precedent,  and  the  tone  of  the  debate  assimies  too 
purely  the  character  of  an  Academical  wrangle ! 

The  House  of  Lords  no  doubt  suffers  largely  from  the  isolation 
in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  new  measures  ;  few  bills  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Lords ;  as  a  rule  the  spirit  of  the  measure  has  been 
created  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  public  interest  flags  when  it 
eomes  up  for  second  trial.  The  whole  method  of  procedure  in  the 
Lords  is,  however,  not  conducive  to  encourage  ministers  to  initiate 
legislation  in  that  chamber ;  the  paring-down  tone  which  the  Lords 
^versally  adopt  with  regard  to  all  new  measures,  and  the  element  of 
<*rping  suspicion  which  awaits  any  novel  idea,  are  discouraging  to  the 
last  extent  to  its  promoters.  The  horse-play  and  rough  practice  of 
ike  House  of  Conmions  is  not  so  stifling  in  its  effects  on  the  energies 
Vol.  X.— No.  54.  Q 
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of  a  Government  as  the  stately  ratiocinations  of  an  hereditary  oppc 
tion.  Yet  the  House  of  Peers  are  by  no  means  an  incapable  assemb 
and  the  nmnerous  instances  of  individual  ability  and  powers  of  Orat< 
and  debate  therein  displayed  are  a  proof  that  the  hereditary  prind 
has  not  completely  failed.  It  is  certainly  discouraging  to. an  admi 
of  the  hereditary  system  to  take  note  of  the  mental  calibre,  not 
say  physical  appearance,  of  certain  noble  Lords  who  on  great  occasio 
such  as  the  Compensation  of  Disturbance  Bill  of  last  year,  are  dug 
from  their  graves  of  dignified  oblivion  to  assist  in  defeating 
measure  which  is  distasteful  to  the  Hereditary  Chamber. 

It  is  certainly  hard  on  a  people  who  spend  their  time  and  th 
energy  in  sendii^  members  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  tha 
parcel  of  incapable  and  ignorant  gentlemen  should  have  the  right 
come  down  when  they  choose  to  the  Upper  Chamber  and  obstruct  ind( 
nitely  the  progress  of  a  measure  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nati< 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  on  these  occasions  the  coimtry  has  i 
clearly  expressed  its  opinion  and  that  the  constituencies  have  notlx 
eonsulted ;  but  the  fact  is  that  neither  the  country  nor  the  eonstita< 
cies  can  be  kept  at  a  fever  heat  of  indignation  and  perseverance  agai 
refusal,  over  every  single  topic  of  constitutional  reform.  On  gn 
questions  no  doubt  the  country  insists  upon  being  obeyed,  though  it  ] 
often  submitted  with  wonderful  patience  to  the  paring  policy  of  1 
Upper  Chamber.  It  has  however  no  means  of  defending  itself  agar 
the  petty  acts]  of  obstruction  which  the  Upper  House  resorts 
The  small  bills  which  the  coimtry  wants  passed  and  which  the  Up] 
House  emasculates,  delays,  or  rejects,  are  of  importance  to  the  count 
Thus,  instead  of  the  great  high  road  of  the  Legislature  being  o; 
and  of  easy  access,  new  vehicles  of  improvement  are  perpetua 
found  floundering  in  the  mud  of  obstruction  on  their  way  fix>m  t 
Popular  Chamber  to  the  Statute-book.  So  long  as  the  Upper  Hoi 
exercised  a  power  of  direct  or  indirect  initiation  in  the  govemmenl 
the  country,  this  state  of  things  was  not  so  bad.  In  old  days,  be£ 
the  Seform  Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  largely  nominated  ^ 
the  Peers  and  great  landholders  that  the  power  of  indirect  control  o' 
legislation  was  immense.  The  votes  and  seats  which  Walpole  bonf 
and  which  the  Peers  gave  to  the  political  hangers-on  of  great  famil 
who  sat  for  rotten  boroughs,  were  in  fact  so  many  pieces  on  the  pc 
tical  chess-board  of  the  Popular  Chamber  which  were  played  by  \ 
Upper  House  in  private,  and  thus  legislation  which  appeared  to 
independent  was  often  controlled  far  more  than  appearances  seemed 
warrant.  In  those  days  the  House  of  Lords  was  naturally  more 
harmony  with  the  popular  assembly.  The  Liberal  element  exisi 
however,  and  there  were  members  who  sat  for  constituencies  of  ine 
ruptible  political  honesty.  They  were  a  leaven  of  a  useful  order,  too, 
the  Peers  and  their  nominees,  in  the  wholesome  dread  witli  whic  h  tl 
inspired  the  reac^ionaty  party,  thereby  preventing  the  latter  fir< 
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c^moittiDg  the  excesses  and  alwtes  of  power  whi6h  inight  onlj  tx)o  ^ 
sQcelj  have  brought  about  their  ruin.    The  Peers  thismselves  have,  as 
we  have  said,  also  shown  noble  exoeptions  from  class  prejudice ;  and  > 
the  eonduct  of  the  great  Whig  party  in  the  political  history  of  Reform 
is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  patriotisin  and  statesmanship  of  the 
En^h  hereditary  nobles. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Tory  Peers  who  were  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
or  narrow-minded,  would  long  ago  have  rendered  an  Hereditary  Upper 
(Smmber  impossible  in  England ;  tliey  were  the  worst  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  most  reckless  antagonists  of  .the  will  of  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Whigs  were  hated  and  reviled  by  the  Court 
pirtj.   In  the  latter  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  later  still  in  the  Georgian! 
eia,  the  Whigs  became  more  distinctly  a  political  sect.    There  was  a  ^ 
rude  stoicism  and  a  literary  and  intellectual  worth  about  the  old' 
^liilug  fiunilies  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  which  aflEords  to  the 
En^ish  nobility  of  the  present  day  not  only  a  noble  model  which  ^ 
they  might  weU  copy,  but  a  monument  to  the  integrity  of  a  privileged ' 
chss  whidi  finds  scarcely  any  oountecpart  in  the  history  of  civilised 
Europe.    They  had  their  faults  like  other  political  sects,  and  a  love 
of  power  and  ofiEice  may  have  been  one  of  thehr  weaknesses ;  they  were 
however  led  and  represented  by  great  fiunilies  with  enormous  stakes 
in  the  country,  and  they  not  only  often  opposed  the  Grown,  but  they  > 
cnt  themselves  off  from  sympathy,  and  at  one  time  almost  friendly  inter- : 
coarse,  from  a  large  body  of  their  social  equals,  sooner  than  truckle  to 
the  pret^ssions  of  the  Court  party.    How  different  was  their  conduct 
from  that  of  La  Fronde,  and  later  on  of  the  followers  of  Philippe- 
EgaliU  and  the  suckling  Voltairians  of  the  Kevolution !     If  there  is 
oDe  thing  above  all  others  which  should  recommend  the  English  aris- 
toeracy  to  this  country,  and  should  be  brought  up  in  defence  of  the 
hereditary  system,  it  is  the  history  of  the  great  Whig  families  of  old. 
Their  ancestors  laid  the  lines  of  English  freedom ;  their  descendants 
spent  their  lives  in  maintaining  its.  integrity  ;ibr  their  sake  the  insti- 
todon  should  be  sacred,  if  for  no  other.    The  OavendisheSjBu^Us, 
and  ethers,  who  at  a  critical  tisie  in  English  history  assisted  in 
seemii^  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  advent  of  a  constatu- 
tioDai   soverdgn  to  the  throne,  have    remained   the  greatest  and 
wisest  defenders  of  its  just  rights  and  privileges,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  on  occasions  been  its  nxost  outspoken  and  fearless  an- 
tagonists. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  work  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  called  upon  the  Whigs  to  perform  is  dene ;  that  the  heredi- 
tary principle  which  succeeded  then,  is  no  longer  necessary  now  that 
England's  liberties  are  secure,  and  that  the  people  have  had  their 
AiU  political  rights  accorded  to  them. 

We  must  answer.  Is  it  well  for  a  coimtry  ever,  without  the  very 
strongest  inducement,  to  break  away  completely  with  its  past  history^ 
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and  association?  We  do  not  say  that  this  never  can  be  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  periods  when  nothing  but  a  revolution  can 
dear  the  political  atmosphere.  Yet  at  what  a  cost  are  these  revolu- 
tions bought ;  what  loss  of  energy,  what  individual  su£fering,  do  they 
not  cause  I  France,  with  all  her  political  changes  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  remained  more  distinct  in  class  feeling  than  England  ever 
was  at  its  period  of  greatest  autocratic  power ;  and  America,  the  home 
of  republics,  is  as  conservative  in  its  truest  instincts  and  as  deeply 
imbued  with  veneration  for  its  Washington's  constitution  as  England 
is  of  its  limited  monarchy. 

Bevolutions  do  not  alter  the  inward  spirit  of  a  people.  Progres- 
sive education  of  the  lower  classes  can  alone  do  this.  A  revolution 
can  only  affect  the  outward  form ;  its  conditions  are  eminently 
unstable  unless  the  country  in  which  it  takes  place  is  fully  edu- 
cated up  to  its  potential  consequences.  Thiis  in  England,  the  Pro- 
tectorate gave  way  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Boyal  prerogative. 
In  France  the  Beign  of  Terror  and  the  Rights  of  Man  succumbed 
to  the  grinding  despotism  of  a  Napoleon,  followed  by  a  feeble  sovereign 
and  a  counterfeit  representative  of  the  Napoleonic  Idea.  Again  things 
have  come  round  in  that  country,  yet  it  must  depend  on  popular 
education  and  political  instinct  among  the  people,  not  on  the  accident 
of  the  elections  or  the  reverses  of  a  great  war,  what  form  of  institution 
the  country  can  remain  stable  under.  England's  revolutions  of  latter 
years  have  been  all  discounted  beforehand ;  and  if  the  time  has  come 
when  the  purely  hereditary  principle  of  an  Upper  Chamber  must  suc- 
cumb, no  amoimt  of  intrigue,  no  power  of  exertion,  could  preserve  it 
against  decay. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  tauci  that  there  exists  a  restless  and  advanced 
section  of  politicians  who  are  averse  to  the  existence  in  any  form  of  any 
Upper  Chamber,  or  Senate,  in  this  country ;  and  while  they  profess 
outward  loyalty  to  the  institution  of  the  Throne,  they  boldly  advocate 
the  suppression  of  the  Lords.  As  we  have  said,  however,  the  greater 
contains  the  less,  and  the  abolition  of  an  Upper  Chamber  implies 
necessarily  the  extinction  of  the  Monarchy.  Such  was  the  case  in 
France  in  this  century.  The  indiscriminate  creation  of  batches  after 
batches  of  peers  to  pass  measures  in  that  chamber  soon  worked  out  its 
destruction ;  and  with  it  necessarily  disappeared  the  unworthy  represen- 
tative of  the  throne  of  HenH  Quatre.  So  would  it  be  in  England,  if 
the  Peers  lost  their  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  question 
therefore  which  we  have  to  put  before  ourselves  is  whether  it  is  possible 
in  the  long  run  for  a  purely  Hereditary  Chamber  to  retain  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  nation.  We  believe  that  it  canniot. 
This  statement  may  appear  very  revolutionary  at  the  outset,  very 
subversive  even  to  certain  sections  of  Liberal  politicians,  yet  if  we 
examine  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by 
realising  and  appreciating  the  Zeitgeists,  or  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  by 
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setting  mmelyes  up  in  antagonism  to  its  teaching,  that  we  shall 
inive  at  those  true  bases  of  conservative  principles  of  which  a  certain 
section  of  unthinking  and  uninstructed  statesmen  consider  themselves 
to  be  the  sole  possessors.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  old 
Whig  party  among  the  Peers,  and  those  who  were  their  political 
ancestors,  have  been  the  true  preservers  of  English  institutions  in  the 
&ee  of  ignorant  and  dangeroas  opposition  from  the  ultra-Tory  party. 
The  true  Badical  in  those  days  did  not  exist ;  the  twenty  to  thirty 
members  of  that  section  who  foimd  seats  in  the  first  reformed  House 
of  Commons  were  treated  by  the  orthodox  class  of  politicians  as  greater 
sociil  pariahs  and  political  outcasts  than  the  ultra  members  of  the 
Lofnd  League  party  are  to-day  in  the  Houec  of  Commons. 

Since  1832  things  have  changed;  the  so-called  fiadical  is  a  con- 
stituted power  in  the  State.  He  has  his  voice  not  only  in  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  better  to  count  with  his  party  rather 
than  to  disparage  it.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  Zeitgeist^  which  it  is  un- 
wise to  ignore,  and  folly  to  blindly  oppose.  The  old  Whig  party, 
which  in  its  early  battles  for  constitutional  freedom  found  itself  in 
oppositian  to  a  reactionary  party,  now  finds  itself  as  it  were  between 
two  fires.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  attacked  by  Tories  as  a  party  of 
Girondists,  on  the  other  by  the  threat  of  imposing  upon  it  a  test 
czy  or  ahibboletkj  which  if  it  does  not  accept,  it  shall  be  discarded 
and  discredited  among  all  true  Liberals.  Is  there  then  no  place 
left  for  moderate  opinions,  and  must  the  only  party  among  the  Peers 
who  are  capable  of  reforming  their  own  institutions  either  go  over  to 
the  Tory  standard,  or  ally  themselves  with  an  ultra  party,  who  would 
view  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  distinctions  with  equanimity,  not 
to  say  delight  ?  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  so  desperate  an  alterna- 
tive, though  undoubtedly  the  old  Liberal  programme  of  the  Whig 
party  must  be  profoundly  changed  in  many  respects,  and  there  are 
many  of  its  old  adherents  who  show  signs  of  having  lost  the  courage 
their  ancestors  possessed,  of  accepting  manfully  and  without  fear  the 
clear  expression  of  a  popular  conviction.  The  conduct  of  the  Lords 
in  matters  connected  with  Ireland,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Whig 
Peers  on  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  of  last  year,  indicate 
a  bss  of  political  foresight.  No  Liberal  Ministry  will  ever  again  come 
to  power  in  this  country  in  which  the  ultra  section  of  Kadical 
politicians  will  be  the  allies  of  the  '  old  Whig  faction.^  Nothing  but 
the  predominant  power  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  the  con- 
spicQous  r^ard  felt  for  him  by  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  could 
have  united  these  clearly  antagonistic  elements.  Let  the  Tory  party 
say  what  they  will,  the  landholders  and  privileged  classes  of  this 
ooontry  will  never  again  find  a  Liberal  Ministry  presided  over  and 
directed  by  so  tender  a  hand  in  regard  to  their  exceptional  privil^^. 
The  Whig  party  must  materially  reform  themselves  and  reconstruct 
their  political  programme,  if  the  House  of  Peers  is  to  remain  unim- 
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paired   in  its  influence  on  the  country.    Grre^t  questions   of  ^ 
moment  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed*    Signs  are  not  wanting  1 
the  reform  of  the  representation,  of  tiie  land  laws  and  of  sucoeasioi 
county  admioistrations,  cannot  be  for  ever  postponed.    The  avei 
opinion  of  the  country  is  gradually  ripening  on  these  subjects, 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself  is  a  further  question  lo 
ing  in  the  background.      Any  of  these  reforms  must,  when  i 
come,  profoundly  modify  the  influence  of  a  landed  aristocracy, 
struggle  with  democracy  which  appears  so  alarming  a  prospee 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  old  Whig  families,  and  which  inc 
politicians  of  the  Salisbury  school  to  deliver  jeremiads  against 
subversive  spirit  of  the  age,  need  not  be  feared  if  the  future  polic 
the  class  principally  concerned  is  wisely  determined  on  beforeh; 
The  concessions  wrung  from  an  unwilling  minority  in  a  momen 
popular  agitation  might  be  conceded  with  far  greater  grace 
benefit  to  the  order  if  voluntarily  acquiesced  in  beforehand, 
troubles  of  the  day  in  Ireland,  which  are  not  likely  for  many  a  ] 
year  to  find  their  eventual  solution,  are  a  standing  warning  U 
Upper  Chamber  which  has  used  its  direct  and  indirect  influence 
eighty  years  to  impede  and  stave  oflF  all  reform,  until  it  has 
dangered  not  only  its  own  just  rights  of  property,  but  also  the  ^ 
integrity  of  the  empire.     The  Crown  also,  which  has  in  the 
generation  done  so  much  to  increase  its  popularity  in  Scotl 
might  have  remembered  that  it  also  had  duties  to  perform  in 
sister  isle.     The  growing  discontent  of  the  Irish  people  might  1 
found  some  considerable  remedy,  had  the  Boyal  family  or  the  Ci 
fulfilled   their  proper  public  functions  in  that  part  of  the  em 
where  their  presence  might  still  have  been  well  and  loyally  welcoi 

No  doubt  the  action  of  the  Crown  in  public  matters  is  surroui 
with  many  difficulties ;  yet  self-eflacement  is  as  dangerous  as  o 
meddlesomeness,  and  the  frivolities  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
Second  could  not  be  more  unpopular  than  the  complete  abnega 
of  all  public  functions. 

The  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  necessary  adaptation  wl 
is  required  to  bring  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  It  requires  the  growt 
a  young  and  Liberal  party  among  the  Peers  themselves  to  ra 
the  reforms  requisite  in  their  own  interest.  A  fresh  departure  i 
be  taken  and  a  new  line  worked  out  to  suit  the  hereditary  dogm 
modem  necessities.  A  large  concession  must  be  made  to  pop 
feeling.  The  character  of  the  Upper  House  must  be  profoui 
altered,  and  a  new  spirit  infused  into  its  debates,  together  with  cer 
modifications  of  its  procedure. 

Without  entering  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  constitu 
which  is  based  on  the  existence  of  two  separate  Chambers,  we  n 
notice  two  points :  first,  that  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  wl 
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itnot  diieotly  lesponsible  to  the  electorate  affords  a  means  for  popnlar 
opnion  to  mature  itself  regarding  public  measures  of  great  import- 
ance before  they  are  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  If  no  such  Second 
Chamber  existed,  we  might  find  that  the  Lower  Chamber  itsdf  beciane 
too  rnuoh  simply  an  assembly  of  popular  delegates,  who  would  possess 
10  Uttle  independence  as  a  deliberatiye  body  that  they  would  feel  no 
oompimetion  in  stultifying  a  policy  at  one  period,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  deetorate,  which  shortly  before  they  had  supported  for  similar 
leasoDS,  viz.,  at  the  bidding  of  an  oscillatory  majority.  From  this 
Modition  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  as  yet  been  singularly 
free,  and,  however  slowly  r^orm  has  proceeded,  there  has  been  no 
indication  of  retrc^rade  movement  in  the  course  our  Legislature  has 
fcUowed,  such  as  we  have  often  seen  in  other  countries.  The  indepen- 
deonceof  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  fact  supported  and  strengthened 
by  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  even  though  that  Chamber  may 
it  times  reverse  its  decrees. 

The  second  point  we  should  wish  to  notice  is  the  relative  position 
which  these  two  Chambers  should  occupy  with  regard  to  one  another. 
Where  two  Chambers  are  equally  powerful,  or  nearly  matched  in 
political  influence,  we  are  liable  to  find  that  condition  of  things  which 
£ir  D.  Weddcnrbum  alludes  to  in  his  article  on  '  Second  Chambers '  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  political  deadlock  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  rival  claims  of  two  assemblies  each  d^ 
pending  on  the  support  of  a  differently  constituted  electorate  produce 
aidless  complication.  This  does  not  occur  where  the  power  of  the 
ooe  Chamber  is  manifestly  superior  to  the  other.  In  America  the 
Senate  is  all-powerful ;  the  mode  of  representation  by  States  is  therein 
Roognised,  as  contrasted  with  numerical  representation  such  as  pre- 
vails in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  Lower  House  is  only  the 
ooDstituted  exponent  of  popular  feeling  in  the  ooimtry  at  large.  The 
Seoate  represents  the  Union.  In  America  the  Union  is  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  national  life,  to  which  every  other  interest  must  be 
mbsidiary.  In  England,  a  small  country  with  homogeneous  geogra- 
phical interests,  the  problem  is  reversed — union  is  not  the  ertuc  of 
the  social  problem ;  therefore  the  predominant  power  is  the  popular 
voice  as  expressed  by  the  constituencies.  On  the  other  hand,  England 
has  a  past  history  of  which  she  is  justly  proud,  and  possesses  institu- 
tiona  which  she  would  not  willingly  destroy;  hence  the  Second 
Chamber,  although  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  subsidiary  position 
m  the  Constitution,  nevertheless  fulfils,  or  rather  should  fulfil,  the 
teietion  of  establishing  political  continuity  with  the  past  and  progres- 
me  development  with  regard  to  the  future,  thereby  guaranteeing 
the  country  against  retrograde  or  oscillatory  political  movements. 

K  we  accept  this  theory  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  an  Upper 
<^amber,  and  there  are  many  moderate  politicians  who  view  the  pro- 
Uem  in  this  light,  we  shoidd  consider  carefiilly  by  what  means  we 
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'i  can  remodel  our  present  purely  hereditary  Upper  Chamber  so  as 

^  Buit  itself  to  these  requirements. 

In  April  1869  Earl  Bussell  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  Lords 
t  .      enable  the  Crovm  to  create  life  peerages,  conferring  at  the  same  tii 

j  on  their  holders  seats  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  a  course  which  the  de 

sion  of  the  Committee  of  Privilege  in  the  WefnaUydale  case  proved 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  Earl  Russell  argo 
that  the  infusion  of  a  new  element  of  intellectual  strength  into  th( 
Lordships'  House  would  be  of  service  to  the  country,  and  to  the  gene 
advantage  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Ghn 
ville  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Lord  Salisbury  proceed 
in  a  collateral  strain  of  argument,  concluding  his  speech  with  1 
following  words :  '  We  must  try  to  impress  on  the  countay  the  £ 
that  because  we  are  not  an  elective  House,  we  are  not  a  bit  i 
less  a  representative  House ;  and  not  until  the  constitution  of  \ 
House  reveals  that  fact  shall  we  be  able  to  retain  permanent 
in  the  £Btce  of  the  advances  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  and< 
privileges  and  constitution  of  this  House.'  The  Bill  was  read 
second  time  and  passed  through  Committee,  but,  largely  owing 
the  action  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  was  throvm  over  on  its  third  readi 
by  a  parcel  of  resuscitated  peers,  the  numbers  being  76  to  106.  Su 
as  usual  in  that  Chamber,  was  the  fate  of  the  only  measure,  microsco 
as  it  was,  which  in  recent  years  has  had  for  its  object  the  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are  great  difficulties,  however,  in  attempting  a  solution 
the  hereditary  problem. 

If  the  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  limited 
say  400,  proportioned  between  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  kii 
dom  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Parliamentary  representation,  we  shoi 
have  first  to  consider  the  best  method  of  constituting  the  Chaml 
The  system  of  election  of  representative  peers  by  the  whole  bodj 
peers  themselves  has  proved  a  signal  failure,  notably  in  Scotlai 
where  the  representative  peers  are  imiversally  Tory  while  the  popu 
electorates  are  strongly  Liberal.  Ireland,  which  possesses  a  ^forei 
nobUiiy,^  is  not  so  convincing  an  instance. 

We  might  proceed  according  to  two  methods  distinctly  involvi 
diflFerent  principles,  first,  we  may  leave  the  hereditary  charactei 
the  Upper  House  largely  as  it  is,  and  merely  introduce  qualificatit 
for  a  seat  in  that  Chamber — such  as  having  been  elected  at  so 
period  to  serve  in  the  Lower  House,  or  having  served  the  country 
some  public  capacity  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years — c 
further  impose  a  restriction  as  to  age,  say  forty  years,  before  a  p 
could  take  his  seat.  Peers  not  in  the  Upper  Chamber  should  hi 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  Commons  if  they  could  obtain  electi 
These  qualifications  being  obtained,  the  right  to  seats  might  procc 
by  precedence  of  rank,  300  hereditary  peers  being  the  fixed  numi 
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(^settts  allotted  to  the  peers  proper,  100  extra  seats,  or  as  many  more 
as  might  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  the  fall  number 
of  400,  being  reserved  for  ex  ofido  members,  such  as  the  Judges  and 
other  c&cen  under  the  Crown  or  life  peers  created  by  the  advice  of 
responsible  ministers.  The  bishops  would  naturally  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded firom  a  reformed  Upper  Chamber, 

The  only  other  alternative  reform  is  one  which  involves  a  wholly 
different  conception,  namely,  to  bring  the  Second  Chamber  directly 
under  the  control  of  an  electorate.  There  are  manifestly  great 
objections  to  so  great  an  innovation,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the 
hereditary  peerage  would  not  necessarily  succumb  under  so  considerable 
a  change  in  our  legislative  constitution.  The  only  plan  which  could 
be  im)po6ed  would  be  to  first  define  the  classes  firom  which  members 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  should  be  derived,  such  as  properly  qualified 
peers,  general  officers  in  the  army,  diplomatic  ministers,  holders  of 
professorial  chairs  at  universities.  Judges  of  the  High  Courts,  &c. ; 
and  secondly,  by  constituting  an  electorate  to  consist  of  r^;istered 
voters  paying  rates  up  to  a  certain  annual  value,  or  in  receipt  of 
certain  professional  incomes,  and  superadding  an  educational  test  of 
having  passed  the  examination  or  received  a  degree  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Great  Britain  incorporated  under  royal  charter.  It  is 
highly  questionable,  however,  in  a  country  like  England,  whether  this 
system  of  an  electoral  Upper  Chamber  would  be  possible,  and  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  balance  of  influence  between  the 
two  Chambers  would  be  best  preserved,  and  their  respective  dignity 
most  enhanced,  by  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  single  re- 
presentative of  the  popular  voice,  and  associating  with  it  in  its 
legislative  functions  a  Second  Chamber,  which,  while  it  must  of 
necessity  preserve  a  large  portion  of  its  former  inherited  system  of 
constitution,  shall  have  been  so  far  modified  by  a  judicious  process  of 
addition  and  subtraction  as  to  become  what  Lord  Salisbury  would 
have  had  it  in  1 869,  if  not  an  elective  assembly,  at  least  a  represen- 
tive  one  of  all  that  was  best  and  most  distinguished  among  England's 
statesmen. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  fear  that  an  Upper  Chamber,  pro- 
perly constituted,  although  itself  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
constituencies,  would  venture  to  oppose  legislation  which  embodied 
the  absolute  and  manifest  feeling  of  the  people.  In  order  though 
that  its  action  should  be  respected  in  the  country,  and  that  its  deci- 
sions should  command  the  respect  which  pertains  to  the  judicial 
decision  of  the  Bench — that  one  unsullied  glory  of  English  freedom — 
the  present  purely  hereditary  constitution  of  that  Chamber  must  be 
modified.  There  is  hardly  a  measure  which  the  Lords  now  attempt 
to  deal  with  or  modify,  which  does  not  draw  forth  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignation from  the  idtraF-Liberal  quarters — an  indignation  which  is 
shared  partly  by  more  moderate  Liberals  at  times.    This  is  surely  a 
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proof)  if  proof  were  needed,  that  this  institntioiii  as  it  exists  is  oat  o 
harmony  with  the  popular  feeling.  The  only  fonction  folfiUed  by  tb 
House  is  the  one  of  inaugurating  barren  debates  on  matters  o 
general  policy,  and  the  result  of  its  decisions,  even  when  brought  \a 
the  test  of  a  party  division,  is  ignored  by  the  Ministry  and  the  Lowe 
Chamber.  It  is  fast  sinking,  in  fact,  into  the  condition  of  th 
House  of  Convocation.  The  Church  goes  on  and  lives,  while  pre 
lates  discuss,  and  neither  the  general  feeling  of  the  religious  bod; 
nor  the  law  of  church  discipline  is  in  any  way  affected  by  thei 
ilebates.  If  the  House  of  Lords  is  willing  and  prepared  to  see  it 
Chamber  sink  into  this  state  of  senile  impotence,  it  will  adhere  to  it 
present  constitution,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  to  justify  that  das 
of  politicians  who  maintain  that  the  very  existence  of  an  Uppe 
Chamber  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  country  would  exist  as  wel 
without  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  life  were  infused  into  the  Lords,  an 
the  character  of  their  debates,  procedure,  and  constitutioa  wer 
modified,  we  might  live  to  see  resuscitated  in  this  country  an  insti 
tution  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  been  gradually  dropping  int 
decay  and  political  effacement,  that  its  members  themselves  are  unabl 
to  perceive  how  &r   it  has  receded  from  its   old  position  in  th 

^  constitution,  how  &r  it  has  lost  its  vital  energies.     The  halt,  th 

maimed,  and  the  blind,  who  now  inhabit  its  precincts,  have  not  th 
energy  to  rejuvenate  their  existence.    Herein  lies  its  greatest  dangei 

^  The  coimtry  itself  does  not  care  for  the  reform  of  the  Upper  Chambei 

any  more  than  a  man  cares  for  his  neighbour's  domestic  arrangement] 
so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  him  personally.  The  power  of  th 
Upper  House  is  so  largely  in  abeyance  that  its  virility  itself  is  becom 
ing  rudimentary  from  disuse.  The  surrounding  of  the  organism  hs 
changed  ;  its  histological  function  must  change  with  it,  otherwise  th 
inexorable  law  of  decay  must  be  left  to  fulfil  its  natural  course. 

The  British  Constitution  is  a  monument  to  antiquity ;  the  sloi 
elements  of  change  which  have  taken  place  in  its  development  requir 
almost  a  geological  period  to  recognise  them.  The  true  geniu 
of  the  English  people,  as  reflected  and  taught  by  our  poets,  is  lee 
different  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton  compared  with  Tennysos 
and  Carlyle  than  the  ordinary  observer  would  admit.  The  sturdy  inde 
pendence  of  English  character,  its  uncompromising  hostility  to  crud 
theory,  and  its  veneration  for  mystical  sentiment,  was  as  much  a  Uvioj 
reality  of  the  fifteenth  as  it  is  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England 
There  is  thus  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  conservatism  to  draw  on  in  thi 
country,  if  only  its  leaders  will  have  confidence  in  its  people.  The  re 
forms  which  its  people  demand  are  but  the[natural  outcomeof  increa8e( 
education  and  increased  intelligence  among  the  people.  There  is  a  vita 
Using  force  of  spontaneity  about  an  educated  people  which  prevent 
. «  them  from  being  willing  to  abstain  from  a  proper  share  in  the  direotioi 
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of  their  own  afiEurs.  Formerly  it  was  the  business  of  great  leaders,  great 
social  castes,  to  lead  the  people  who  had  no  initiative  energy  of  their 
own ;  to-day,  the  public  man,  the  statesman,  has  a  different  problem  be- 
f<ne  him ;  it  is  fdr  him  to  interpret  and  formulate  into  legislative  lan- 
guage the  aspirations  of  the  whole  people.  Politics  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  noble  and  honourable  profession  in  this  country,  one  to  which 
eveiy  man  with  stake  and  fortune  has  aspired.  The  English  nobility, 
from  their  i>eouliar  position  of  influence  and  wealth,  are  eminently 
&voured  in  the  race  for  power ;  it  will  be  from  tiieir  own  fault  if  they 
tofteff}  their  heritage.  The  country  is  willing  to  confide  to  its  upper 
dass  a  large  preponderance  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  feeling  that 
in  many  ways  they  are  technically  fitted  and  educated  to  do  the  work. 
Yet  the  people  of  to-day  are  not  the  indiscriminating  class  of  old ; 
they  lode  to  names  as  being  guarantees  of  political  honesty,  not  as 
a  divine  ordinance  to  rule.  The  upper  classes  who  may  think  well 
to  ignore  this  exhortation,  because  they  see  no  immediate  signs  of 
rising  discontent  in  the  air,  no  tangible  indication  of  the  gradual  wane 
of  their  authority,  would  be  doubly  wrong — ^wrong  because  they  are 
blinding  themsdves  with  fiadse  hopes  and  vain  aspirations,  and  wrong 
because  they  would  be  gradually  sacrifidng  an  inheritance,  of  which 
they  of  all  people  interested  in  the  future  have  reason  to  be  justly 
and  immeasurably  proud. 

Blandford. 
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PRESIDENT  GARFIELD} 

Genebal  James  Abbam  Gabtield  is  the  twentieth  President  of  tl 
United  States.  He  is  descended  from  an  Edward  Gtirfield,  who,  i 
1635,  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Watertown,  having  accompani( 
Governor  Winthrop  to  New  England.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  famii 
was  of  Saxon  origin ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sustained  hy  the  con 
plexion,  temperament,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  President,  i 
well  as  by  his  enthusiastic  love  of  the  language  and  literature  < 
Germany,  and  other  distinctive  features  of  the  German  characte 
His  father  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  in  New  Ham] 
shire. 

In  1830  they  settled  in  the  Ohio  forest,  on  a  tract  of  land  heavi 
wooded.  A  small  log  house  was  built,  and  the  struggle  to  subdi 
the  forest  began.  The  farm  is  in  Orange  Township,  Cuyahoga  Count 
and  is  not  more  than  eighteen  miles  from  the  flourishing  town  < 
Cleveland.  Not  quite  two  years  afterwards,  November  19,  183 
young  James  was  born. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  left  &therless,  and  his  mother  had  1 
struggle  with  many  difficulties.  Some  portions  of  the  forest  had  bee 
turned  into  fruitful  fields  when,  one  hot  summer's  day,  a  fire  brol 
out  in  the  surrounding  woods,  whose  dry  leaves  and  branches  easi] 
ignited.  The  ripening  com  was  in  danger.  The  farmer's  hopes  wei 
near  destruction.  With  an  admirable  energy  Abram  Garfield  set  1 
work  to  throw  up  a  dyke  between  his  standing  com  and  the  ravagic 
fire.  After  tremendous  exertions  he  succeeded.  But  the  success  ws 
dearly  bought.  Betuming  home,  weary  and  overheated  with  h 
exhausting  efforts,  he  took  a  chill.  Inflammation  of  the  throat  fo 
lowed  which  baffled  all  attempts  to  remedy.  Medical  practitioners  \ 
those  thinly-settled  districts  were  often  mere  pretenders,  and  Abrai 
Garfield  fell  a  victim  to  their  incapacity.  The  poor  fellow  crept  1 
the  window  of  his  log  house  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  oxen,  was  seize 
with  a  paroxysm,  and,  leaning  against  the  head  of  his  rude  bed,  ws 
choked  to  death.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  left  four  chi 
dren  to  the  care  of  his  wife — a  woman  of  intrepid  spirit,  of  thoroug 

1  The  lAfe  and  Public  Services  of  Jamet  A.  Garfield,    By  Captain  F.  H.  Maso 
late  of  the  Forty-second  Begiment,  U.S^.    London :  Trubner  &  Co.,  1S81. 
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Chnstian  character,  and  well  trained  to  self-reliant  habits.    James 
was  the  youngest  child. 

The  good  woman  faced  her  difficulties  with  true  heroism,  and 
maintained  her  struggles  with  constant  privation  in  a  noble  spirit. 
She  refused  to  send  her  elder  children  out  to  work  among  neigh- 
bouring settlers,  toiling  with  her  own  hands  to  keep  than  together 
under  her  own  eye.  Year  by  year  the  fields  were  ploughed  and 
sown,  and  the  crops,  often  scimty,  were  gathered.  She  made  her 
children's  clothing  and  that  of  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  shoe- 
maker who,  in  return,  constructed  clumsy  but  substantial  shoes  for 
the  young  Crarfields.  In  summer  the  boys  worked  in  the  fields,  in 
winter  they  divided  their  time  between  tending  the  cattle  and  wood- 
cutting, and  attendance  at  the  local  school. 

James,  who  received  his  first  lessons  in  English  as  well  as  a 
bright  example  of  noble  devotedness  from  his  mother,  was  a  preco- 
cious boy,  both  physically  and  mentally.  At  four  years  of  age  he 
received  at  the  district  school  the  prize  of  a  New  Testament  as  the 
best  read^  in  the  primaiy  dass.  At  eight  he  had  read  all  the  books 
contained  in  the  little  log  farmhouse,  and  began  to  borrow  from  the 
neighboiirs  such  works  as  Robinson  Crvsoe^  Josephus's  History  omd 
If  (Mrs  of  the  JewSy  G-oodrich's  United  States,  and  Pollok's  Course  of 
Timt.  These  were  read,  and  re-read,  until  he  could  recite  whole 
chapters  from  memory.  He  was  equally  master  of  arithmetic  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  course  of  English  grammar.  His  work  on  the 
&rm  and  in  the  woods  developed  a  naturally  healthy  and  robust 
constitution,  and  to  any  of  his  schoolfellows  who  bullied  him  on  the 
score  of  his  poverty  and  his  mother's  humble  manner  of  life,  he  proved 
such  a  formidable  opponent  that  tiiey  were  not  forward  to  repeat  the 
afifront.  In  fact,  his  too  ready  resort  to  his  fists  to  settle  disputes 
and  punish  the  arrogance  of  boys  who  insulted  him  was  a  source  of 
sorrow  to  his  meek  and  enduring  mother. 

His  first  contract  for  work  was  with  a  cousin,  for  whom  he  en- 
gaged to  cut  a  hundred  cords  of  wood  for  twenty-five  dollars.  He 
was  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  wood  overlooked  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
sight  of  the  blue  waters,  and  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  port 
of  Cleveland,  revived  the  longing  for  a  sea&ring  life  which  the  read- 
ing of  books  of  voyages  and  adventures  had  inspired.  He  resolved  to 
become  a  sailor,  and,  as  soon  as  his  task  was  completed,  he  walked  to 
Cleveland  and  went  on  board  a  schooner  lying  at  the  whar£  The 
crew  were  intoxicated,  and  the  captain  gave  evidence  of  being  a 
man  of  a  coarse  nature  and  brutal  passions.  This  damped  his 
ardour,  and  the  same  day,  meeting  another  cousin  who  owned  a  canal 
boat  plying  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  he  engaged  himself 
as  driver.  Three  months  later  he  was  carried  home  to  his  mother 
sick,  with  malarial  fever,  and  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

This  illness,  and  the  five  months  of  convalescence  during  which 
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his  jnother  nursed  him  back  to  health,  proved  a  grand  tuming'-tK^iit 
in  his  life.  The  opportunity  for  which  she  had  prayed  was  giy^i, 
and  while  with  tender  care  she  nursed  him,  she  sought  to  plant  in 
his  mind  higher  aims  in  life  than  his  boyish  dreams  had  pictured  to 
him.  The  schoolmaster  aided  her  in  these  endeavours,  and  as  soon  a* 
James  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Greauga, 
fourteen  miles  distant,  as  a  student.  His  whole  stock  of  money  was 
seventeen  dollars,  but  he  rapidly  acquired  what  proved  of  more  value 
than  money,  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  There 
was  an  end  to  his  ideas  of  the  sea,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  grew 
day  by  day.  Hia  means  were  very  limited,  but  during  vacations  he 
employed  himself  in  teaching,  and  during  harvest  seasons  in  fiurm 
work. 

While  at  the  seminary,  he  was  brought  under  the  power  of  religion, 
and  joined  a  small  branch  of  the  Baptist  body  known  as  'Campbellites* 
or  '  Disciples,'  of  whom  Alexander  Campbell,  an  eloquent  Scotch 
preacher,  was  the  leader.  The  creed  of  the  '  Disciples '  does  not  differ 
widely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  embracing  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  atoning  death,  baptism  (immersion)  on  a  pro* 
fession  of  Mth,  and  the  New  Testament  as  the  only  standard  of  doc- 
trine  and  rule  of  practice. 

The  progress  of  the  '  Disciples '  in  Northern  Ohio  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  academical  school  in  the  village  of  Hiram,  thirty  miles 
from  Cleveland.  Here  the  future  ministers  and  elders  of  the  cbordi 
were  educated.  To  this  'school  of  the  prophets'  young  Craifield  went, 
first  as  a  scholar,  next  as  a  tutor,  and  finally  as  a  teacher.  His  pro- 
gress was  marked,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  qualified  to  enter 
Williams  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  of  all  the  in-« 
stitutions  of  learning  in  New  England.  President  Hopkins  took 
kindly  to  the  young. Western  student,  whose  gigantic  size  made  him 
as  conspicuous  as  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  made  him 
distinguished.  After  two  years  at  Williams  College,  he  went  back 
to  Hiram  seminary  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  English 
literature,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he .  became  president  of  the 
institution. 

-  He  was  now  (1857)  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and,  while  full  of 
energy  himself,  had  a  luippy  way  of  imparting  that  energy  to  all  who 
came  under  his  influence.  There  were  three  hundred  students  in  the 
institution  at  that  time,  and  no  one  could  be  indifferent  to  the  great 
aims  and  purposes  of  education  who  listened  .to  his  lectures.  The 
early  morning  assembly,  which  usually  extended  over  an  hour,  was  a 
good  iBtart  for  the  day.  Proceedings  commenced  with  prayer  in  the 
chapel,  then  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read,  followed  by  an  ^ctem- 
poraneoos  address,  sometimes  upon  a  Scripture  subject,  sometimes  on 
some  recent  political  event  or  some  soi^itific  subject,  or. upon  a 
new  book.    ONiee,  it  is  said,  he  took  the  newspaper  report  of  the 
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tragic  death  of  Hogh  Miller,  setting  forth  the  leseoDS  of  his  noble  life 
in  words  which  made  a  profound  impression, 

Idanlixkess  is  one  distingnidiing  feature  of  his  character,  and  he 
strode  to  inspire  the  yomig  men  of  the  institution  with  like  habits,  as 
abo  of  8^-reliance  and  courage.  They  were  encouraged  in  atMetic 
easeidses,  football  and  cricket  being  the  games  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  in  which  he  personally  superintended  their  efforts.  He  drew 
tiiem  aU  towards  him,  so  that,  as  one  of  them  has  said,  ^  a  bow  of 
reoogoition,  or  a  single  word  from  him,  was  to  me  an  inspiration.' 

Daring  this  period  Mr.  Oarfield  added  to  his  labours  as  an  educa- 
tionist those  of  a  preacher.  Though  not  set  apart  to  the  ministry, 
he  was  none  the  less  a  powerful  and  convincing  preach^,  and  was  not 
only  acceptable  but  popular.  He  increased  his  popularity  and  in- 
floenee,  too,  by  means  of  a  public  debate  with  a  spiritualist  lecturer, 
who  sought  to  overthrow  the  truths  of  the  Bible  by  the  theories  of 
geobgy.  The  lecturer  took  the  ground  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  doctrine 
of  evolution,  Garfield  that  of  revelation.  The  latter  had  only  three 
days  to  prepare  for  the  contest  with  his  able  opponent,  who  was  well 
versed  in  his  theories,  and  had  a  ready  utterance.  Crarfield  hit  upon 
a  novel  expedient  to  complete  his  preparation.  He  summoned  six  of 
his  most  advanced  students,  placed  before  them  the  plan  of  his  argu^ 
ment,  and  then  turned  them  into  the  college  library  to  select,  copy, 
and  condense  proofe  of  its  chief  parts.  They  completed  their  wotk  in 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  whole  plan  of  the  discussion  was  gone 
through.  The  result  was  that  Garfield  so  overwhelmed  his  opponent 
that  he  abandoned  his  theory,  and  gave  up  the  fight  against  the  Bible. 
But  other  conflicts  and  successes  awaited  him. 

The  question  of  slavery  was  coming  to  the  front.  Out  of  the  discus- 
sions as  to  whether  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  be  slave  or  free  terri- 
tory, there  grew  up  a  large  and  powerful  Free  Soil  party.  Out  of  this 
party  again  there  was  organised  the  great  national  Republican  party, 
which,  after  four  years  of  great  but  effective  work,  returned  Abraham 
lincohi  as  President  in  1860.  Into  these  discussions  Garfield  tiirew 
his  ftr^igth,  and  in  the  extensicm  and  triumphs  of  the  party -and  its 
cause  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  In  1859,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  he  was  elected  a  State-senator  for  Ohio.  Soon  afteif 
this  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  in  the  Southern  slave-holding 
States  broke  out  into  a  flame.  Garfield  had  already  become  one  of 
the  acknowl^ged  leaders  of  the  Badical  branch  of  the  Bepublican 
party,  forming  with  J.  0.  CJox  (afterwards  Governor  of  Ohio),  and 
ProfisssOT  Munroe,  of  Oberlin  College,  the  'Badical  Triumvirate.* 
They  saw  the  storm  coming,  but  hoped  it  would  pass  over  without  a 
general  war,  or,  kt  least,  without  a  conflict  of  so  destructive  and  bitter 
a  character  as  ensued.  The  disaster  at  Bull  Bun  dispelled  all  such 
hepes^  Seven  days  after,  Senator  Garfield  accepted  a  commission  as 
Keatenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  then  organising   at   Camp  Chase. 
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A  few  days  after  this  he  received  a  commissioii  as  colonel,  to  oiganise 
and  command  a  new  regiment,  the  Forty-second  Ohio  Infimtry,  A 
hundred  students  from  Hiram  College  enlisted  as  a  company  during 
the  first  week,  and  in  a  short  time  the  regiment  was  full.  Arming 
and  drilling  went  on  vigorously,  the  men  inspired  by  the  devotion 
of  their  colonel,  who  set  himself  vigorously  to  master  all  the  details 
of  military  duties  and  war  tactics.  In  three  months  they  were  ready 
for  the  field.  The  regiment  was  a  remarkable  one.  There  were 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  engineers,  farmers,  printers,  and  machinists 
serving  in  the  ranks. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  was  not  out  of  the  Union,  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  general  disloyalty.  Its  eastern  frontier  was 
invaded  by  5,000  Confederates  under  Marshall.  In  December. 
Colonel  (xiurfield  was  ordered  to  report  himself  and  his  regiment  to 
General  fiueU,  at  Louisville.  The  historian  of  the  Forty-second 
Begiment  relates  his  interview  with  Buell,  and  the  result : — 

On  the  eTening  of  the  16th  of  December  Colonel  Garfield  reached  LomsTille, 
and  sought  General  Buell  at  bis  bead-quarters.  He  found  a  cold,  olent,  austere 
man,  who  asked  a  few  direct  questions,  revealed  nothing,  and  eyed  the  new-comer 
with  a  carious  searching  expreasion,  as  tbough  trying  to  look  into  the  untried 
colonel,  and  divine  whether  he  would  succeed  or  fail.  Taking  a  map,  General 
Buell  pointed  out  the  position  of  Marshall's  forces  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  marked 
the  locations  in  which  the  Union  troops  in  that  district  were  posted,  ezplamed  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  supplies,  and  then  dismissed  his  visitor  with  this 
remark :  '  If  you  were  in  command  of  the  sub-department  of  Eastern  Kentucky, 
what  would  you  do  P  Come  here  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock  and  tell  me.'  Golonel 
Garfield  returned  to  bis  hotel,  procured  a  map  of  Kentucky,  the  last  Census  Report, 
paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  sat  down  to  his  task.  He  studied  the  roads,  resources, 
and  population  of  every  county  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  At  daylight  be  was  still  at 
work ;  hut  at  nine  o'clock  be  was  at  General  Buell's  head-quarters  with  a  sketch  of 
his  plans. 

Having  read  the  paper  carefully,  Buell  made  it  the  basis  of  an 
immediate  order,  placing  Grarfield  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  four 
regiments  of  infantiy  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  ordering  him  to 
Eastern  Kentucky  to  expel  Marshall's  force  in  his  own  way.  The 
result  of  this  appointment  was  that  the  battle  of  Middle  Greek  was 
won,  the  first  Federal  victory  gained,  and  the  Confederates  were 
driven  out  of  that  part  of  Kentucky ;  and  this  by  men  inferior  in 
numbers  to  their  own,  and  who  had  never  been  under  fire  before. 
For  this  service  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of.  Volunteers.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  after  other 
valuable  services  he  was  ordered  to  join  General  Bosecrans  at  Mur- 
freesborough.  In  a  recent  letter  Bosecrans  says:  ^When  Garfield 
arrived,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  prejudice  against  him,  as  I  understood 
he  was  a  preacher  who  had  gone  into  politics,  and  a  man  of  that  cast 
I  was  naturally  opposed  to.'    But  he  adds, '  I  found  him  to  be  a 
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competent  and  efficient  officer,  an  earnest  and  devoted  patriot,  and  a 
man  of  the  highest  honour.'  He  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  immediately  he  began  to  organise  a  ^  Bureau 
of  Military  Information,'  by  which  he  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  Government  and  the  army. 

The  influence  Garfield  acquired  over  Bosecrans,  the  manner  in 
which  a  council  of  war  decided  to  act  on  his  suggestions  and  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  written  opinion  of  seventeen  of  his 
principal  officers,  are  recorded  at  length  by  Whitelaw  in  his  history, 
and  more  briefly  by  Captain  Mason  in  his  sketch.  The  campaign  of 
Tullaboma  and  the  important  battle  of  Chickamauga  were  followed 
by  Garfield's  promotion  to  be  major-general. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding,  and  he  was  thus  rendering  im- 
portant service  in  the  field,  his  native  State  had  elected  him  to  a  seat 
in  Congress.  He  was  divided  between  the  two  most  important  calls. 
His  regiment  was  still  at  the  front,  and  there  he  felt  he  ought  to  be; 
bat  when  Rosecrans  sent  him  to  Washington  to  report  minutely  to 
the  President  the  state  and  necessities  of  the  army  of  Chattanooga, 
Lincoln  strongly  urged  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  take  his 
place  in  Congress.  There  was  no  lack  of  brave  and  competent 
generals  in  the  field,  but  there  was  a  sad  lack  of  men  in  Congress 
who  understood  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  army,  and  who 
were  capable,  and  could  be  trusted,  to  deal  with  the  important 
governmental  questions  then  pending.  The  question  of  emancipation 
was  coming  up — a  war  measure  ostensibly,  but  upheaved  by  a  vast 
amount  of  popular  opinion  and  strong  philanthropic  principle — with 
which  there  was  strong  sympathy  in  Oreat  Britain,  especially  in 
some  circles.  The  Confederates  were  evidently  resolved  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  the  question  was,  not  whether  the  North  was 
stronger  than  the  South,  but  whether  Congress,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  War  Department  could  bring  up  men  in  sufficient  numbers, 
backed  with  sufficient  resources,  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  The 
early  enthusiasm  had  declined  in  some  quarters,  and  the  not  in- 
frequent blunders  and  inexperience  at  Washington  had  produced 
their  effect  on  the  army,  while  the  long  lists  of  killed  and  wounded 
served  also  to  abate  the  zeal  of  some.  Some  of  Garfield's  fellow- 
oflScers  joined  with  the  President  in  urging  him  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress,  well  aware  of  the  value  of  his  experience,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, and  his  ready  eloquence.  He  yielded  to  their  request  from  a 
sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  choice. 

The  four  counties  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Ohio,  lying  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  known  as  the '  Western  Reserve,' 
were  ceded  in  colonial  days  to  the  ^  Connecticut  Land  Company,'  and 
settled  by  pioneers  from  New  England. 

The  conditioDs  of  settlement  (says  Captain  ALason)  offered  special  advantages 
to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  creditably  in  the  patriot  armies  during  the 
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war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  thither,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  came 
the  flower  of  the  energetic,  educated,  conscientious  people  of  the  New  'R'^glnnd 
States.  So  distinctly  have  tiie  descendants  of  these  pioneers  retained  \hb  charac- 
teristics of  their  ancestors,  that  the  *  Western  Reserve '  is  to-day  more  like  a  por- 
tion of  Massachusetts  or  Oonnecticut  than  any  other  similar  district  west  of  the 
Hudson  river.  It  is  a  reading,  thinking,  praying  community,  which  is  remarkahlj 
fastidious  in  its  choice  of  political  representatives,  keenly  watchful  of  their  conduct, 
and  loyal  to  them  against  all  opposition  so  long  as  they  are  &ithful  to  their  trusts. 

The  honour  this  constituency  conferred  on  the  young  major- 
general  was  soon  reflected  on  themselves.  On  entering  the  House, 
he  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs,  and  he 
soon  became  almost  the  controlling  influence  there.  But  this  paper 
is  far  too  limited  to  allow  of  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  his  multi- 
farious labours  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  From  the  head  of  the 
Military  Committee  he  became,  after  the  war  was  ended,  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and,  still  later,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Appropriations.  This  committee  deals  with  all 
governmental  expenditures,  including  those  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  postal  service,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours,  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  and  other  services,  preparing  estimates  and 
schemes  for  the  disposal  of  Congress.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
false  measures  in  reference  to  paper  money  which  produced  the  panic 
of  1873,  and  contended  for  a  measure  which  should  restore  money  to 
its  proper  value.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  speeches  has  reference 
to  one  of  our  English  sovereigns : — 

Mr.  Speaker, — I  remember  that  on  the  monument  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where 
her  glories  were  recited  and  her  honours  summed  up,  among  the  last  and  the 
highest,  recorded  as  the  climax  of  her  honours,  was  this — that  she  restored  the 
money  of  her  kingdom  to  its  just  value.  And  when  this  House  shall  have  done  its 
work — when  it  shall  have  brought  back  values  to  their  proper  standard — it  will 
deserve  a  monument. 

This  subject  of  finance  had  been  one  of  dose  study  with  him, 
especially  English  finance.  The  entire  record  of  British  l^fislation 
on  commerce  and  currency  for  two  hundred  years  had  been  so  studied 
that  he  had  all  their  most  important  facts  at  command.  And  there- 
fore, when  several  prominent  statesmen  brought  forward  in  Congress 
plans  for  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  which  would 
amount  to  an  absolute  repudiation  of  their  promises,  Gtkrfield  stood 
up  and  fought  the  battle  of  justice  and  right.  His  words  on  this 
occasion  are  worth  recording : — 

The  dollar  is  the  gauge  that  measures  every  blow  of  the  axe,  every  swing  of 
the  scythe,  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  every  faggot  that  blazes  on  the  poor  man's 
hearth,  every  fabric  that  clothes  his  children,  every  mouthful  that  feeds  their 
hunger.  The  dollar  is  a  substantive  word,  the  fundamental  condition  of  eveiy 
contract,  of  every  sale,  of  every  payment,  whether  from  the  national  Treasury  or 
from  the  stand  of  the  applewoman  in  the  street.    Now,  what  is  our  situation  P 
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There  Yoa  1)een  no  day,  since  the  25th  of  Febniarj  1862,  when  any  man  could  tell 
whit  would  he  the  yalue  of  oar  legal  currency  dollar  the  next  month  or  the  next 
dty.  Sbee  that  day  we  have  suhstituted  for  a  dollar  the  printed  promise  of  the 
QoTemment  to  pay  a  dollar.  That  pronuse  we  have  hroken«  We  have  suspended 
ptjment;  and  have,  hy  law,  compelled  the  citizen  to  receive  dishonoured  paper 
instead  of  money. 

After  pointing  out  the  errors  and  wickedness  of  this  system,  he  con- 
cluded by  urging  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard  of 
Tabe,  ^  wMdi  will  lead  us,'  he  said  in  conclusion, '  by  the  safest  and 
sorest  paths  to  national  prosperity  and  the  steady  pursuits  of  peace.' 

The  obnoxious  measure  was  defeated ;  bat  in  July  of  the  following 
year,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  tax  the  United  States'  bonds.  Garfield 
was  again  a  stout  opponent.  He  concluded  an  able  speech  by  saying, 
m  tones  which  produced  their  due  effect  on  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker, — ^I  desire  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  opinion  all  these  efforts 
to  pursue  a  doubtful  and  unusujd,  if  not  dishonourable  policy,  in  reference  to  our 
poblic  debt,  spring  from  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  inteUigence  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  Hardly  an  hour  passes  when  we  do  not  hear  it  whispered  that 
ajine  such  policy  as  this  must  he  adopted,  or  the  people  will  by-and-by  repudiate 
the  debt  For  my  part,  I  do  not  share  that  distrust.  The  people  of  this  country 
liave  shown,  by  the  highest  proofs  Nature  can  give,  that  wherever  the  path  of  duty 
and  honour  may  lead,  however  steep  and  rugged  it  may  be,  they  are  ready  to  walk 
it  They  feel  the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  but  they  remember  that  it  b  the  price 
of  blood— the  precious  blood  of  half  a  million  of  brave  men  who  died  to  save  to  us 
all  that  makes  li^s  desirable  or  property  secure.  I  believe  they  will,  after  a  full 
hetring,  discard  all  methods  of  paying  their  debts  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  by  any 
sdieme  which  crooked  wisdom  may  devise.  If  jpublic  morality  did  not  protest 
agtinst  any  such  plan,  enlightened  public  selfishness  would  refuse  its  sanction. 
Let  ns  he  tme  to  our  trust  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  next  generation  will  be 
hoe  with  its  saventy-five  millions  of  population  and  its  sixty  billions  of  wealth. 
To  them  the  debt  that  remains  wlQ  be  a  light  burden.  They  will  pay  the  last 
boDd  according  to  the  letter  and  sjorit  of  the  contract,  with  the  same  sense  of 
gntefbl  duty  with  which  they  will  pay  the  pensions  of  the  few  surviving  soldiers 
of  the  great  war  for  the  Union. 

The  matter  was  justly  deemed  to  be  of  so  grave  a  character,  and 
the  fear  was  mth  equal  probability  entertained  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  inflationists  would  compromise  the  national  credit  abroad,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the  two  speeches  of  General  (xarfield 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  the  leading  statesmen  and 
financiers  of  Europe.  A  copy  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Bright,  who  showed  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  marked  their  sense  of 
Appreciation  of  the  speeches  by  nominating  their  author  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Reform  Club,  a  motion  which  was  readily  carried,  and 
which  General  Garfield  regarded  as  a  high  compliment. 

British  economists  may  possibly  take  exception  to  General  Gar- 
fidd's  views  on  the  tariff,  but  the  result  might  be  different  if  they 
could  look  at  the  subject  from  his  side  as  well  as  their  ovm.  *  As  an 
abstract  theory,*  he  remarks, '  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  seems  to  be 
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universally  txue ;  but,  as  a  question  of  practicability,  m  a  oovrnXfy 
like  ours,  the  protective  system  seems  to  be  indispensable.*  The  &ct 
is,  he  takes  a  middle  course,  and  contends  for  protection  not  for  its 
o¥ni  sake,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  '  I  ami  for  a  protedwn^  say? 
he,  ^  which  leads  to  vUimate  free  trade.  I  am  for  that  free  trade 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  reasonable  protection.' 

For  other  features  of  General  Garfield's  public  work,  and  for  the 
steps  which  led  to  his  election  by  a  good  majority  to  the  Presidential 
chair,  reference  must  be  had  to  Captain  Mason's  excellent  sketch. 
We  will  only  add  here  that  General  Garfield  has  a'wife  who  is  worthy 
of  him,  the  choice  of  his  early  days,  and  one  who  is  not  carried  away 
from  her  simplicity  of  living  by  the  sudden  elevation  of  her  husband, 
and  who  is  well  fitted  to  be  his  patient  helper  and  peaceful  solace 
amid  a]l  his  weighty  cares,  as  also  to  train  their  five  children  to 
follow  the  worthy  example  of  their  fitther.  The  mother  of  the  Preei- 
dent,  who  fought  so  nobly  the  difficulties  and  endured  so  patiently 
the  trials  of  her  early  widowhood,  still  lives  to  meekly  share  the 
blessings  Providence  has  sent  her  £unily.  In  the  plain  bub  comfort- 
able brick  house  which  the  General  built  some  years  ago  in  Washington, 
or  in  the  neat  Gothic  farmhouse,  a  few  miles  east  of  Geveland,  the 
country  home  of  her  son,  she  spends  her  now  declining  days  in  peace, 
contented  and  happy,  but  looking  forward  to  that  home  above  where 
there  are  no  partings  and  no  tears. 

ROBBBT    SEna>LBB. 
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INTELLIGENCE  OF  ANTS. 


n. 

I  HiYi  now  presented  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  intelligence  of  ants  in  general ;  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
itate  some  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  concerning  the  intelligence  of 
4:ertain  species  of  ants  in  particular.    - 

Ltaf'CvMvng  Ants  of  the  Amazon. — The  mode  of  working 
practised  by  these  ants  is  thus  described  by  Bates : — 

They  mount  a  tree  in  multitudes.  .  .  .  Each  one  places  itself  on  the  sur&ce  of 
A  leaf,  and  cuts  with  its  sharp  scissors-like  jaws  a  nearly  semicircular  incision  on 
the  upper  aide ;  it  then  takes  the  edge  between  its  jaws,  and  by  a  sharp  jerk  de- 
ttches  the  piece.  Sometimes  they  let  the  leaf  drop  to  the  ground,  where  a  little 
heap  accumulates,  until  carried  off  by  another  relay  of  workers ;  but  generally 
etch  marches  off  with  the  piece  it  has  operated  on,  and,  as  all  take  the  same  road 
to  the  colony,  the  path  they  follow  becomes  in  a  short  time  smooth  and  hare, 
lookiog  like  the  impression  of  a  cart-wheel  through  the  herbage. 

Other  observers  have  since  said  that  this  herbage  is  regularly  felled 
by  the  ants  in  order  to  make  a  road.  Each  ant  carries  its  semi- 
drcolar  piece  of  leaf  upright  over  its  head,  so  that  the  home-returning 
train  is  rendered  very  conspicuous.  Keener  observation  shows  that 
this  home-returning,  or  load-carrying,  train  of  workers  keeps  to  one  side 
d  the  road,  while  the  outgoing,  or  empty-handed,  train  keeps  to  the 
other  side ;  so  that  on  every  road  there  is  a  double  train  of  ants  going 
in  opposite  directions.  When  the  leaves  arrive  at  the  nest  they  are 
received  by  a  smaller  kind  of  worker,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  up  the 
pieces  into  still  smaller  fragments,  whereby  the  leaves  seem  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they 
are  put.  These  smaller  workers  never  take  any  part  in  the  outdoor 
labour;  but  they  occasionally  leave  the  nest,  apparently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  air  and  exercise,  for  when  they  leave  the  nest 
they  merely  run  about  doing  nothing,  and  frequently,  as  in  mere 
sport,  mount  some  of  the  semicircidar  pieces  of  leaf,  which  the 
carrier  ants  are  taking  to  the  nest,  and  so  get  a  ride  home. 

From  his  continued  observation  of  these  ants  Bates  concludes — 
and  his  opinion  has  been  corroborated  by  that  both  of  Belt  and 
Mailer — that  the  object  of  all  this  labour  is  a  highly  remarkable  one. 
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The  leaves  when  gathered  do  not  themselves  appear  to  be  of 
service  to  the  ants  as  food ;  but  when  cut  into  small  fragments, 
stored  away  in  the  nests,  they  become  suited  as  a  nidus  for 
growth  of  a  minute  kind  of  fungus  on  which  the  ants  feed.  We 
therefore  call  these  insects  ^  gardening  ants,'  inasmuch  as  all  t 
labour  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  nutritious  vegetables  on  artific; 
prepared  soil  They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  material  which 
collect  and  store  up  for  soil,  provided  that  it  is  a  material  on  whicl: 
fungus  will  grow — orange  peel,  certain  flowers,  &c.,  being  eqi 
acceptable  to  them.  But  they  are  very  particular  regarding 
ventilation  of  their  underground  store-houses,  on  a  suitable  de 
of  which  the  successful  growth  of  the  fungus  presumably  depe 
They  therefore  have  numerous  holes  or  ventilating  shafts  which 
up  to  the  surface  from  the  store-houses  or  underground  gardens, 
these  they  either  open  or  close  according  to  the  horticultural  reqi 
ments  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture.  If  the  leaves  are  ei 
too  damp  or  too  dry,  they  will  not  grow  the  fungus,  and  therefor 
gathering  the  leaves  the  ants  are  very  particular  that  they  sb 
neither  be  the  one  nor  the  other.     Thus  Bates  observed  : — 

If  a  sadden  shower  should  come  od,  the  ants  do  not  carry  the  wet  pieces 
the  burrows,  but  throw  them  down  near  the  entrances;  should  the  weather 
up  again,  these  pieces  are  picked  up  when  nearly  dried,  and  taken  inside ;  al 
the  rain,  however,  continue,  they  get  sodden  down  into  the  ground,  and  are 
there.  On  the  contraxy,  in  dry  and  hot  weather,  when  the  leaves  would  get  ( 
up  before  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  nest,  the  ants,  when  in  exposed  situat 
do  not  go  out  at  all  during  the  hotjhours,  but  bring  in  their  leafy  burdens  ii 
cool  of  the  day  and  during  the  night. 

Dr.  Ellendorf  made  the  experiment  of  interrupting  the  advan< 
a  column  of  these  ants,  with  the  interesting  result  which  he  i 
describes  in  a  letter  to  Biichner: — 

Thick  dry  grass  stood  on  either  side  of  their  narrow  road,  so  that  they  ooul^ 
pass  through  it  with  the  load  on  their  heads.  I  placed  a  dry  branch,  nearly  a 
in  diameter,  obliquely  across  their  path,  and  pressed  it  down  so  tightly  on 
ground  that  they  could  not  pass  underneath.  The  first  comers  crawled  ben 
the  branch  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  tried  to  climb  over,  but  failed  owin 
the  weight  on  their  heads.  Meanwhile  the  unloaded  ants  from  the  other 
came  on,  and  when  these  succeeded  in  climbing  over  the  bough  there  was  su 
crush  that  the  unladen  ants  had  to  clamber  over  the  laden,  and  the  result  v 
terrible  muddle.  I  now  walked  along  the  train,  and  found  that  all  the  ants  widi  i 
bannerets  on  thdr  heads  were  standing  still,  thickly  pressed  together,  awaiting 
word  of  conunand  from  the  front.  When  I  turned  back  to  the  obstacle,  I  wa 
tonished  to  see  that  the  loads  had  been  laid  aside  by  more  than  a  foot's  leng 
the  colunm,  one  imitating  the  other.  And  now  work  began  on  both  sides  oi 
branch,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  tunnel  was  made  beneath  it.  Each  ant 
took  up  its  burden  again,  and  the  march  was  resumed  in  the  most  perfect  orde 

The  operations  here  described  show  clearly  that  these  ants 
upon  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.    In  this  connection^  i 
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also  quote  an  observation  of  Belt,  which  shows  this  fact  in  perhaps  even 
a  stronger  light.     He  says : — 

Between  the  old  burrows  and  the  new  one  was  a  ^teep  slope.  Instead  of 
descending  this  with  their  burdens,  they  cast  them  down  on  the  top  of  the  slope, 
wbetDce  they  rolled  down  to  the  bottom,  where  another  relay  of  labourers  picked 
them  up  and  carried  them  to  the  new  burrow.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  ants 
hmrying  out  with  bundles  of  food,  dropping  them  OTer  the  slope,  and  rushiDfi^  back 
immediately  for  more. 

Ants  of  this  genus  are  very  clever  at  making  tunnels.  The  Rev. 
H.  Clark  says  that  in  one  case  they  have  made  a  tunnel  of  enormous 
length  under  the  river  Parahylia,  where  this  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  London — ^their  object  being  to  reach  a  store-house  which  is  on  the 
opposite  bank.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  considered  so  incredible 
as  it  at  first  sight  unquestionably  appears,  for  Bates  has  seen  the 
subterranean  passages  of  these  ants  extending  to  a  distance  of  seventy 
yards. 

Harvesting  Ants. — The  harvesting  ants  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  a  single  genus,  which  however  comprises  a  number  of  species 
distributed  in  localised  areas  over  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Their  distinctive  habits  consist  in  gathering  nutritious  seeds  of  grasses 
during  summer,  and  storing  them  in  granaries  for  winter  consump- 
tion. We  owe  our  present  knowledge  concerning  these  insects  mainly 
to  Moggridge,  who  studied  them  in  the  South  of  Europe,  Lincecum 
and  M^Cook,  who  studied  them  in  Texas ;  Colonel  Sykes  and  Dr. 
Jerdon  also  made  some  observations  upon  them  in  India.  They  like- 
wise occur  in  Palestine,  where  they  were  clearly  known  to  Solomon 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  whose  claim  to  accurate  observation 
in  this  matter  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  amply  vindicated, 
after  having  been  for  many  years  discredited,  on  account  chiefly  of 
the  adverse  statements  of  Huber. 

Moggridge  foimd  that  from  the  nest  in  various  directions  there 
proceed  outgoing  trains,  which  may  be  thirty  or  more  yards  in  length, 
and  each  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  ants  moving  in  opposite 
directions.  Like  the  leaf-cutting  ants,  those  composing  the  outgoing 
train  are  empty-handed,  while  those  composing  the  incoming  train 
are  laden.  But  here  the  burdens  are  grass-seeds.  At  their  termina- 
tions in  the  foraging  ground,  or  ant-fields,  the  insects  composing 
these  columns  disperse  by  hundreds  among  the  seed-yielding  grasses. 
They  then  ascend  the  stems  of  the  grasses,  and,  seizing  the  seed  or 
capsule  in  their  jaws,  fix  their  hind  legs  firmly  as  a  pivot,  round 
which  they  turn  and  turn  till  the  stalk  is  twisted  off.  The  ant  then 
descends  the  stem, 

patiently  backing  and  turning  upwards  again  as  often  as  the  clumsy  and  dispropor- 
tkmate  burden  becomes  wedged  between  the  thickly- set  stalks,  and  joina  the  line  of 
Hb  companions  to  the  seat.  •  •  •  Two  ants  sometimes  comlnne  their  efibrta,  when 
ow  stations  itself  near  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  and  gnaws  it  at  the  point  of 
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greatest  tension,  while  the  other  hauls  upon  and  twists  it.  ...  I  have  oocaaou 
seen  ants  engaged  in  cutting  the  capsules  of  certain  plants,  drop  them,  and  all 
their  companions  helow  to  carry  them  away;  and  this  corresponds  with  \ 
curious  account  given  by  ^lian  of  the  manner  in  which  the  spikelets  of  com  i 
«eyered  and  thrown  down  'to  the  people  below.* 

As  further  evidence  that  these  insects  well  understand  the  adva 
tages  arising  from  the  division  of  labour,  I  may  quote  one  or  t 
other  observations.  Thus  Moggridge  once  saw  a  dead  grasshopi: 
carried  into  a  nest  of  harvesting  ants  by  the  following  means : — 

It  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  door,  so  they  tried  to  dismember 
Failing  in  this,  several  ants  drew  the  wings  and  legs  as  far  back  as  possible,  wl 
others  gnawed  through  the  muscles  where  the  strain  was  greatest.  They  succeed 
at  last  in  pulling  it  in. 

Again,  Lespis  says  of  the  harvesting  ant  that, 

if  the  road  from  the  place  where  they  are  gathering  their  harvest  to  the  nes 
very  long,  they  make  regular  dep6ts  for  their  provisions  under  large  leaves,  stoi 
or  other  suitable  places,  and  let  certain  workers  have  the  duty  of  carrying  th 
from  dep6t  to  dep6t. 

No  less,  therefore,  than  the  leaf-cutting  ants  already  describe 
do  these  harvesting  ants  appreciate  the  benefits  arising  from  i 
division  of  labour ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  a  kind 
ant  exhibiting  widely  diflFerent  habits,  which  shows  appreciation 
this  principle  in  an  even  higher  degree. 

When  the  grain  is  taken  into  their  nest  by  the  harvesters,  it 
stored  in  regular  granaries,  but  not  until  it  has  been  denuded  of 
'husks'  or  'chaflF.'  The  denuding  process,  which  corresponds 
threshing,  is  carried  on  below  ground,  and  the  chaff  is  brought  up 
the  surface,  where  it  is  laid  in  heaps  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wii 
It  is  not  yet  understood  why  the  seed,  when  thus  stored  in  subterrane 
chambers  just  far  enough  below  the  surface  to  favour  germinati< 
does  not  germinate.  Moggridge  proved  that  the  vitality  of  the  8e< 
is  not  impaired,  for  he  grew  some  plants  from  seeds  taken  from  1 
granaries ;  and  he  also  found  that  the  seeds  would  germinate  even 
the  granaries,  if  the  ants  were  prevented  from  obtaining  access  to  th( 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  non-germination  of  the  seeds  mu 
therefore,  be  due  to  some  influence  exerted  by  the  ants.  Moggrid 
thought  this  influence  might  be  the  exhalations  from  the  ants,  a 
so  tried  enclosing  some  seeds  in  a  bottled  test-tube,  containing  a 
earth  and  ants.  The  seeds,  however,  sprouted ;  and  even  an  atn 
sphere  of  formic  acid  vapour  was  found  not  to  prevent  germinati< 
Probably,  therefore,  the  ants  in  their  granaries  do  something  to  1 
seeds  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  germination ;  and,  if 
it  would  be  interesting  to  botanists  to  ascertain  what  this  proc 
can  be. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ants  are  fu 
aware  of  the  importance  in  this  connection  of  keeping  their  garnei 
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feeds  as  dry  as  possible  ;  for  when  the  latter  prove  over-moist  after 
eoQectioD,  or  have  been  subsequently  wetted  by  soaking  rains,  the 
insects  bring  them  up  to  the  surface  and  spread  them  out  to  dry,  to 
be  again  brought  into  the  nest  after  a  snflScient  exposure. 

Lastly,  Moggridge  observed  that  the  process,  whatever  it  is, 
whereby  the  ants  prevent  germination,  is  not  invariably  successful, 
but  that  a  small  percentage  of  stored  seeds  sometimes  do  begin  to 
gemiinate.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  also  observed  the  highly 
interesting  &ct  that  the  ants  then  knew  the  most  effective  method  of 
checking  further  germination,  for  he  foimd  that  in  these  cases  they 
gnawed  off  the  tip  of  the  sprouting  radicle.  This  fact  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many  remarkable 
&cts  of  ant  psychology. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  harvesting  ants  of  the  New  World,  the 
insects  here  remove  all  the  herbage  above  their  nest  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  circle,  or  '  disk,'  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Every 
grass  or  weed  within  the  disk  is  carefully  felled,  and,  as  the  nests  are 
situated  in  thickly-g^own  localities,  the  effect  of  the  bald  or  shaven 
disk  is  highly  conspicuous  and  peculiar,  exactly  resembling  in 
miniature  the  '  clearings '  which  are  made  by  settlers  in  the  back- 
woods. The  disk,  however,  is  not  merely  cleared  of  herbage,  but  also 
carefully  levelled — all  inequalities  of  the  surface  being  reduced  by 
pellets  of  soil  being  built  into  the  hollows  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
make  a  uniformly  flat  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  disk  is  the  gate- 
way of  the  nest.  From  the  disk  in  various  directions  there  radiate 
ont-roads  or  avenues,  which  are  cleared  and  smoothed  like  the  disk. 
These  roads  course  through  the  thick  grass,  branching  and  narrowing 
as  they  go,  till  they  eventually  taper  away.  They  are  usually  four  to 
seven  inches  wide  at  their  origin,  and  may  be  from  60  to  300  feet  in 
length.  Along  these  roads  there  is  always  passing  during  the  day- 
time a  constant  double  stream  of  ants,  one  being  laden  and  the 
other  not. 

In  their  manner  of  gathering  and  garnering  grain  these  harvesters 
resemble  in  general  the  harvesters  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  alleged  by  Dr. 
Lincecum  that  in  one  respect  their  habits  manifest  an  astonishing, 
and  indeed  well-nigh  incredible,  advance  upon  those  of  their  European 
allies.  For  this  observer,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  these  ants  in  the  New  World,  and  whose  other 
observations,  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  have  since  been  fidly 
confirmed — this  observer  states  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  the 
ants  actually  sow  the  seeds  of  a  certain  plant  called  the  ant-rice,  for 
the  purpose  of  subsequently  reaping  a  harvest  of  grain ;  hence  these 
ants  have  been  called  the  ^  agricultural  ants.'  Now  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  the  subsequent  observations  of  M^Cook  and  others,  that  the  ant- 
disks  do  very  frequently  support  this  peculiar  kind  of  grass,  and  that 
tbe  ants  are  particularly  fond  of  its  seed.    Nevertheless,  M^Cook  did 
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not  himself  witness  the  process  of  sowing,  although  he  is  not  dispos 
to  doubt  the  statements  of  his  predecessor  upon  the  subject.  The 
statements,  as  already  observed,  are  most  emphatic  and  precise- 
Lincecum  saying,  in  italics,  that  he  knows  and  is  certain  about  t 
fact ;  but  until  corroborated  it  is  safest  to  regard  the  fact  as  not  j 
fully  established. 

Honey-making  Ants. — These  ants  are  foimd  in  Texas  and  N< 
Mexico.  Their  remarkable  habits  have  been  observed  by  Capta 
Fleeson,  who  communicated  his  observations  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

The  community  consists  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  ants,  whi 
appear  to  belong  to  two  distinct  genera.    These  are  :— 

I.  Yellow  workers ;  nurses  and  feeders  of  II. 

II.  Yellow  honey-makers;   sole  function  to   secrete  a  kind 
honey  in  their  large  globose  abdomens,  on  which  the  other  ants  s 
supposed  to  feed.     They  never  quit  the  nest,  and  are  fed  and  tend 
by  I. 

III.  Black  workers ;  guards  and  purveyors,  which  surround  t 
nest  as  sentinels,  and  also  fdrage  for  the  food  required  for  I.  Tb 
are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  either  I.  or  II.,  and  are  provid 
with  very  formidable  mandibles. 

The  nest  is  in  the  form  of  an  absolutely  perfect  square,  of  whi 
each  side  measures  from  four  to  five  feet,  and  the  surface  of  which 
kept  quite  unbroken  save  at  two  points,  at  each  of  which  there  is 
very  minute  hole  or  entrance.  One  of  these  minute  holes  occurs  nc 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  the  other  near  the  south-east  come 
for  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  square  is  always  built  with  prec: 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  in  such  a  way  that  one  si 
£Etces  due  north,  and  consequently  the  others  due  south,  east-,  a 
west.  These  boundaries  are  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  gua 
of  black  workers  or  soldiers  (III.),  which  continuously  parade  rou 
three  of  the  sides  in  a  close  double  line  of  defence,  moving  in  opposi 
directions.  This  sentry-path  occupies  the  north,  east,  and  w< 
boundaries,  the  south  side  of  the  square  being  left  open  ;  but  if  \ 
enemy  approaches  on  this,  or  any  other  side,  a  number  of  the  guai 
leave  their  stations  and  sally  forth  to  £stce  the  foe,  raising  themsel^ 
on  their  hind  legs  on  meeting  the  enemy,  and  moving  their  lar 
mandibles  in  defiance.  After  tearing  the  enemy  to  pieces  the  guai 
return  to  their  places  in  the  line  of  defence,  their  object  in  destroyii 
any  insect  or  other  small  intruders  being  defence  of  the  encampmei 
and  not  the  obtaining  of  food. 

The  southern  side  of  the  square  encampment,  or  rather  fortress, 
left  open  as  just  described  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  entry  of  suppli< 
While  some  of  the  black  workers  are  on  duty  as  guard,  anoth^  a^ 
larger  division  are  engaged  on  duty  as  purveyors.  These  enter  a: 
leave  the  quadrangle  by  its  south-west  comer  in  a  double  line  (o 
laden  and  the  other  not),  which  follows  exactly  the  diagonal  of  t 
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square  to  its  central  point,  where  all  the  booty,  consisting  of  flowers 
and  aromatic  leaves,  is  deposited  in  a  heap.  Passing  from  this  central 
heap  to  the  entrance  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
therefore  occupying  the  other  semi-diagonal  of  the  square,  there  is 
another  double  line  of  workers  constantly  engaged  in  carrying  the 
booty  from  the  central  deposit  into  the  store-houses  below  ground. 
These  workers  are  exclusively  composed  of  Class  II.,  whose  whole  life 
is  therefore  sp^it  in  running  lackwards  and  forwards  upon  this 
semi-diagonal  of  the  square,  carrying  in  food  and  feeding  Class  I. 
No  black  ant  is  ever  seen  on  the  eastern  diagonal,  and  no  yellow  ant 
is  ever  seen  on  the  western;  but  each  keeps  to  his  own  separate 
station,  and  here  works  with  a  steadfastness  and  apparent  adherence  to 
discipline  which  are  not  less  remarkable  than  those  exhibited  by  the 
sentries.  The  western  hole  before  mentioned  seems  to  be  intended 
only  as  a  ventilating  shaft ;  it  is  never  used  as  a  gateway. 

Section  of  the  nest  reveals,  besides  passages  and  galleries,  a  small 
chamber,  across  which  is  spread,  like  a  spider's  web,  a  network  of 
squares  spun  by  the  insects.  In  each  of  these  squares,  supported  by 
the  web,  sits  one  of  the  honey-secreting  ants  (II.  )•  Here  the  honey- 
makers  live  in  perpetual  confinement,  and  receive  a  constant  supply 
of  flowers,  pollen,  &o.,  which  is  continually  being  brought  them  by  I., 
and  which,  by  a  process  of  digestion  and  secretion,  they  convert  into 
honey.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  in  this  truly  wonderftd 
exhibition  of  social  co-operation,  the  black  and  yellow  workers  appear 
to  belong  to  two  distinct  genera ;  for  hitherto  this  is  the  only  case 
known  of  two  distinct  species  of  animals  co-operating  for  a  common 
end. 

Edtons. — ^We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  most  astonishing  insects, 
if  not  the  most  astonishing  animals,  in  the  world.  These  are  the 
so-called  *  foraging,'  or,  as  they  might  more  appropriately  be  called, 
the  military  ants  of  the  Amazon.  They  belong  to  several  species  of 
the  same  genus,  and  have  been  carefully  watched  by  Bates,  Belt,  and 
other  naturalists.  The  following  facts  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
fully  established. 

Eciton  legionis  moves  in  enormous  armies,  and  everything  that 
these  insects  do  is  done  with  the  most  perfect  instinct  of  military 
organisation.  The  army  marches  in  the  form  of  a  rather  broad  and 
r^fular  column,  hundreds  of  yards  in  length.  The  object  of  the 
niarch  is  to  capture  and  plimder  other  insects,  &c.,  for  food,  and  as 
the  well.organised  host  advances,  its  devastating  legions  set  all  other 
terrestrial  life  at  defiance.  From  the  main  column  there  are  sent 
oat  smaller  lateral  columns,  the  composing  individuals  of  which  play 
the  part  of  scouts — branching  off  in  various  directions,  and  searching 
about  with  the  utmost  activity  for  insects,  grubs,  &c.,  over  every  log 
and  under  every  &llen  leaf.  If  prey  is  found  in  su£Sciently  small 
quantities  for  them  to  manage  alone,  it  is  immediately  seized  and 
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carried  to  the  main  column ;  but  if  the  amount  is  too  large  for  the 
scouts  themselves  to  deal  with,  messengers  are  sent  back  to  the  main 
column,  whenoe  there  is  immediately  despatched  a  detachment  large 
enough  to  cope  with  the  requirements.  Insects  or  other  prey  which, 
when  killed,  are  too  large  for  single  ants  to  carry,  are  torn  in  pieces, 
and  the  pieces  conveyed  back  to  the  main  army  by  different  indi- 
viduals. Many  insects  in  trying  to  escape  run  up  bushes  and  shrubs, 
where  they  are  pursued  from  branch  to  branch  and  twig  to  twig  by 
their  remorseless  enemies,  till  on  arriving  at  some  terminal  ramifica- 
tion they  must  either  submit  to  immediate  capture  by  their  pursuers, 
or  drop  down  amid  the  murderous  hosts  beneath.  As  already  stated, 
all  the  spoils  which  are  taken  by  the  scouts,  or  by  the  detachments  sent 
out  in  answer  to  their  demands  for  assistance,  are  immediately  taken 
back  to  the  main  army,  or  column.  When  they  arrive  there  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  rear  of  that  column  by  two  smaller  columns  of  carriers, 
which  are  constantly  running  in  two  double  rows  (one  of  each  being 
laden  and  the  other  not)  on  either  side  of  the  main  column.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  column  there  are  also  constantly  running  up  and 
down  a  few  individuals  of  smaller  size,  lighter  colour,  and  having 
larger  heads  than  the  other  ants.  These  appear  to  perform  the  duty 
of  officers,  for  they  never  leave  their  stations,  and  while  actively  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  outsides  of  the  column,  they  seem  intent  only 
on  maintaining  order  in  the  march — stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
touch  some  member  of  the  rank  and  file  with  their  antennse,  as  if 
giving  directions. 

When  the  scouts  discover  a  wasp's  nest  in  a  tree,  a  strong  force  is 
sent  out  from  the  main  army,  the  nest  is  pulled  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
larvse  in  the  nest  are  carried  by  the  carrier-columns  to  the  rear  of  the 
army,  while  the  wasps  fly  around  defenceless  against  the  invading 
multitudes.  Or,  if  the  nest  of  any  other  species  of  ant  is  foimd,  a 
similarly  strong  force  is  sent  out,  or  even  the  whole  army  may  be  de- 
flected towards  it,  when  with  the  utmost  energy  the  innumerable  in- 
sects set  to  work  to  sink  shafts  and  dig  mines  till  the  whole  nest  is 
rifled  of  its  contents.  In  these  mining  operations  the  Ecitons  work 
with  an  extraordinary  display  of  organised  co-operation ;  for  those  low 
down  in  the  shafts  do  not  lose  time  by  carrying  up  the  earth  which 
they  excavate,  but  pass  on  the  pellets  to  those  above,  and  the  ants  on 
the  surface,  when  they  receive  the  pellets,  carry  them  only  just  far 
enough  to  insure  that  they  shall  not  roll  back  again  into  the  shaft, 
and,  after  having  deposited  them  at  a  safe  distance,  immediately  hurry 
back  for  more. 

The  Ecitons  have  no  fixed  nest  themselves,  but  live,  as  it  were, 
on  a  perpetual  campaign.  At  night,  however,  they  call  a  halt  and 
pitch  a  camp.  For  this  purpose  they  usually  select  a  piece  of  broken 
ground,  in  the  interstices  of  which  they  temporarily  store  their  plunder. 
In  the  morning  the  army  is  again  on  the  march,  and  before  an 
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hour  or  two  has  passed  not  a  single  ant  is  to  be  seen  where  thousands 
and  millions  had  previously  covered  the  ground. 

The  habits  of  E.  kumana  and  E.  drepanophora  are  in  general 
sunilar  to  those  of  the  species  just  described.  The  latter^  however, 
march  in  a  narrower  column  (only  four  to  six  deep),  which  is  therefore 
proportionally  longer — sometimes  extending  to  over  half  a  mile. 
Bates  tried  the  effect  of  interfering  with  a  oolunm  of  this  species  by 
abstracting  an  individual  from  it.  'News  of  the  disturbance  was 
quickly  communicated  to  a  distance  of  several  yards  to  the  rear,  and 
the  c(^unm  at  that  point  commenced  retreating.'  It  was  also  this 
species  that  the  same  naturalist  describes  as  enjoying  periods  of  leisure 
and  recreation  when  they  call  a  halt  in  '  the  sunny  nooks  of  the  forest.' 
On  such  occasions 

the  main  colmnn  of  the  army  and  the  branch  columns  were  in  tbeir  ordinary  rehi- 
tive  podtioDS ;  bat^  instead  of  preasing  forward  eagerly  and  plundering  right  and 
lefty  they  seemed  to  have  been  all  smitten  with  a  sudden  fit  of  laziness.  Some  were 
waUiig  slowly  about,  others  were  brushing  their  antennae  with  their  fore  feet; 
but  the  drollest  oght  was  thdr  cleaning  each  other.  ...  It  is  probable  that  these 
boors  of  relaxation  and  cleaning  may  be  indispensable  to  the  efiective  performance 
of  thdr  harder  burdens;  but  whilst  looking  at  them,  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
engaged  merely  in  play  was  irreastible. 

E.  prwdator  differs  from  the  others  of  its  genus  in  not  hunting  in 
columns,  but  ^  in  dense  phalanxes  consisting  of  myriads  of  individuals.' 

Nothing  (says  Bates)  in  insect  movements  is  more  striking  than  the  rapid  march 
of  these  large  and  compact  bodies.  Wherever  they  pass,  aU  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm.  They  stream  aloDg  the  ground  and  dimb 
to  the  summit  of  all  the  lower  trees,  searching  every  leaf  to  its  apex,  and  whenever 
they  encounter  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  where  booty  is  plentiful  they 
concentrate,  like  other  Ecitons,  all  their  forces  upon  it,  the  dense  phalanx  of  ahining 
and  qmddy-moving  bodies,  as  it  spreads  over  the  surface,  looldng  like  a  flood  of 
dark-red  liquid.  They  soon  penetrate  every  part  of  the  confused  heap,  and  then, 
gathering  together  again  in  marching  order,  onward  they  move. 

A  phalanx  occupies  &om  four  to  six  square  yards  of  ground,  and  the 
ants  composing  it  do  not  move  ^  altogether  in  one  straightforward 
direction,  but  in  variously  spreading  contiguous  columns,  now  separat- 
ing a  little  from  the  general  mass,  now  reuniting  with  it.  The 
margins  of  the  phalanx  spread  out  at  times  like  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
from  the  flanks  of  the  main  army.' 

Two  species  of  Eciton  are  totally  blind,  and  the  habits  of  these 
differ  from  those  above  described  in  that  they  march  exclusively  under 
covered  roads  or  tunnels.  The  van  of  the  column  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  rapidly  constructing  the  timnels  through  which  the  army  or 
regiment  advances  as  quickly  as  they  are  made*  Under  the  protection 
of  these  covered  ways  the  ants  travel  at  a  surprising  rate,  and  when 
they  reach  a  rotten  log  or  other  promising  hunting-ground,  they  pour 
into  all  the  crevices,  &c.,  in  search  of  prey.    Bates  says : — 
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The  blind  EdtonSy  working  in  numbers,  build  up  simultaneouslx  the  sideB  of 
their  convex  arcades,  and  contrive,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  approximate  Hmn 
and  fit  in  the  key-stones  without  letting  the  loose  uncemented  structure  &U  to 
pieces.  There  was  a  very  dear  division  of  labour  between  the  two  classes  of  neuters 
in  these  blipd  species.  The  large-headed  class  .  .  .  act  as  soldiers,  defending  the 
working  community  (like  soldier  termites)  against  all  comers.  Whenever  I  made 
a  breach  in  one  of  their  covered  ways,'^all  the  ants  underneath  were  set  in  commo- 
tion, but  the  worker-minors  remained  behind  to  repair  the  damage,  whilst  the 
large-heads  issued  forth  in  a  most  menacing  manner. 

These  two  blind  species  of  Eciton  are  particularly  interesting 
from  the  fiact  that  in  a  part  of  the  world  so  remote  from  them  as 
Western  Africa  there  is  another  genus  of  military  ant,  also  blind, 
which  in  all  its  habits  closely  resembles  the  blind  Ecitons  of  BraziL 
For,  like  the  latter,  AuKwrnia  arcena  march  in  long  close  columns 
through  tunnels,  have  no  fixed  nest,  but  make  temporary  halts  in 
shaded  places,  and  are  no  less  organised,  remorseless,  and  irresistible 
than  their  American  congeners.  In  one  curious  particular,  however, 
they  differ ;  the  relative  position  of  the  marchers  and  the  carriers  is 
reversed,  for  here  the  carrier  columns  occupy  the  middle  place,  while 
the  marching  columns  with  their  officers  occupy  the  flanks.  When 
overtaken  by  a  sudden  African  rain-storm,  these  ants  congregate  in  a 
close  mass,  with  the  younger  ants  in  the  centre ;  they  thus  form  a 
floating  island. 

It  is  remarkable  that  ants  of  different  hemispheres  should  mani- 
fest so  close  a  similarity  with  respect  to  all  these  wonderful  habits. 
The  Chasseur  ants  of  Trinidad,  and,  according  to  Madame  Merian, 
the  ants  of  Visitation  of  Cayenne,  also  display  habits  of  the  same  kind. 

Special  imstances  of  the  display  of  high  intelligence. — ^I  shall 
conclude  this  brief  rSsumi  of  the  more  important  fiicts  at  present 
known  concerning  the  psychology  of  ants  with  a  few  selected  obser- 
vations of  the  display  of  high  intelligence.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  instinct  and  reason,  between  adjustive  action 
due  to  hereditary  or  purposeless  habit,  and  adjustive  action  due  to 
individual  and  purposive  adaptation.  But  we  may  be  least  diffident 
in  accepting  as  evidence  of  the  latter  cases  where  animals  exhibit  a 
power  of  adapting  their  actions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  novel 
circumstances — or  circumstances  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  the  life-history  of  the 
species  to  have  developed  instincts  of  mechanical  response  in  the 
individual.  It  is  in  view  of  this  consideration  that  the  following 
instances  are  selected. 

Ebrard  records  in  his  Etudes  de  Mosurs  an  observation  of  his  own 
on  F.  fuaca.  The  ants  were  engaged  in  building  walls,  and  when  the 
work  was  nearly  completed  there  still  remained  an  interspace  of  1 2 
or  1 6  mms.  to  be  covered  in.  For  a  moment  the  ants  were  thrown 
out,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  leave  their  work;  but  soon  turned  instead  to  a  grass-plant 
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gxowi]^  near,  the  long  narrow  leayes  of  which  ran  close  together.  They  ehoae  the 
DMiMt,  and  weighted  ita  distal  end  with  damp  earth,  until  its  apex  just  bent  down 
to  the  space  to  be  covered.  Unfortunately  the  bend  was  too  close  to  the  extremity, 
ind  it  threatened  to  break.  To  prevent  this  misfortune  the  ants  gnawed  at  the 
baie  of  the  leaf  until  it  bent  along  its  whole  length  and  covered  the  space  required. 
Bat  IS  this  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  enough,  they  heaped  damp  earth  between  the 
hbBb  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the  leaf,  until  the  latter  was  sufficiently  bent  After 
iSbitj  had  attained  their  object,  they  heaped  on  the  buttressing  leaf  the  materials 
nqaired  for  building  the  arched  roof. 

This  obeervation  naturally  leads  to  two  others  by  two  di£ferent  ob- 
servers. Thus,  Moggridge  says :  ^  I  was  able  to  watch  the  operation  of 
removing  roots  which  had  pierced  through  their  galleries,  belonging 
to  seedling  plants  growing  on  the  surface,  and  which  was  performed 
by  two  ants,  one  pulling  at  the  free  end  of  the  root,  and  the  other 
gnawing  at  its  fibres  where  the  strain  was  greatest,  until  at  length  it 
gave  way.'  Again,  as  previously  quoted  in  another  connection,  he 
says  th|it  two  ants  sometimes  combine  their  efforts,  one  stationing 
itself  near  the  base  of  a  footstalk  and  gnawing  at  the  point  of  greatest 
tension,  while  the  other  hauls  upon  and  twists  it. 

The  other  observer  to  whom  I  have  referred  is  M^Cook,  who  says 
of  the  harvesting  ants  of  America  that  he  has  seen  ^  the  workers,  in 
several  cases,  leave  the  point  at  which  they  had  begun  a  cutting, 
ascend  the  blade,  and  pass  as  far  towards  the  point  as  possiUe.  The 
blade  was  thus  borne  downward,  and  as  the  ant  swayed  up  and  down, 
it  really  seemed  that  she  was  taking  advantage  of  the  leverage  thus 
gained,  and  was  bringing  the  augmented  force  to  bear  upon  the 
fracture.  In  two  or  three  cases  there  appeared  to  be  a  diviaion  of 
labour ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  cutter  at  the  roots  kept  on  with  his 
work,  another  ant  climbed  the  grass  blade,  and  applied  the  power  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  lever.  This  position  may  have  been  quite 
accidental,  but  it  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion.' 

These  observations  serve  to  render  less  improbable  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  Bingley's  account  of  Captain  Cook's  expedition 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  vouched  for  by  Sir  J.  Banks.  Green  ants 
were  seen  forming  their  nests  in  trees  by  ^  bending  down  several  of 
the  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,  and  glueing 
the  points  of  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  purse.  •  •  •  We  saw 
thousands  uniting  all  their  strength  to  hold  them  in  this  position, 
while  other  busy  multitudes  within  were  employed  in  applying  the 
gluten  that  was  to  prevent  their  returning  back.' 

Moggridge  says  that  he  has  seen  the  harvesting  ants  of  Europe 
clustering  round  the  larva  of  a  certain  beetle,  and  directing  it  towards 
some  small  opening  in  the  soil,  ^  which  it  would  quickly  enlarge  and 
disappear  down ; '  and  he  believes  that  ^  these  attentions  were  purely 
selfish,'  the  ants  availing  ^  theniselves  of  the  tunnel  thus  made  down 
into  the  soil.' 
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M^Cook  says  of  the  harvesters  of  America  that  they  dislike  shai 
so  that  if  a  tree  grows  up  in  their  vicinity  and  casts  a  shadow  o\ 
their  nest  they  forthwith  migrate.  He  gives  in  this  connectioi 
statement  whidi  I  regard  as  bordering  on  the  incredible,  and  the] 
fore  I  desire  it  to  be  specially  observed  that  it  is  not  very  evide 
from  M*Cook*s  account  whether  he  himself  witnessed  the  facts.  T 
facts,  however,  which  he  narrates  are  that  a  peach  tree  having  gro^ 
up  so  as  to  overshadow  a  nest  of  harvesting  ants,  the  latter  climb 
the  tree  to  strip  off  the  leaves.  ^I  am  convinced,'  says  M'Coc 
<  that  the  reason  for  this  onslaught  was  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  t 
obnoxious  shade.'  If  this  statement  had  been  met  with  in  a 
ordinary  book  on  animal  intelligence,  of  course  I  should  not  ha 
quoted  it ;  but  as  M^Cook  went  to  Texas  for  the  express  purpose 
studying  these  ants  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  as  the  numerous  ott 
observations  which  he  made,  both  on  these  and  on  the  mouo 
building  species,  entitle  him  to  respect,  I  have  not  felt  justified 
suppressing  this  statement. 

The  observation  made  by  Colonel  Sykes  on  certain  ants  in  Inc 
has  gained  a  wide  notoriety  from  its  having  been  published  by  Spei 
in  his  popular  work  on  instinct.  Colonel  Sykes  was  a  good  observe 
so  that  his  account  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  He  says  that 
order  to  guard  his  provisions  from  the  ants  he  put  them  on  a  tab 
the  four  legs  of  which  he  placed  in  as  many  basins  filled  with  wat 
Some  ants  still  succeeded  in  scrambling  across  the  water,  and  so  t 
legs  of  the  table  were  likewise  painted  with  turpentine.  The  ai 
then  ran  up  a  wall  near  which  the  table  stood,  and  when  about  a  f< 
above  its  level,  they  sprang  from  the  wall  to  the  table. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  is  the  observation  of  Profe» 
Leuckbart,  who  placed  round  the  tnmk  of  a  tree,  which  had  be 
visited  by  ants  as  a  pasture  for  aphides,  a  broad  cloth  soaked 
tobacco-water.  When  the  ants,  returning  home  down  the  trunk 
the  tree,  arrived  at  the  soaked  cloth,  they  turned  round,  went  up  t 
tree  again  to  some  of  the  overhanging  branches,  and  allowed  thei 
selves  to  drop  clear  of  the  obnoxious  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  t 
ants  which  desired  to  mount  the  tree  first  examined  the  nature  of  t 
obstruction,  then  turned  back  and  procured  some  pellets  of  earl 
which  they  carried  in  their  jaws  and  deposited  one  after  another  up 
the  cloth  till  a  harmless  road  of  earth  was  made  across  it. 

This  observation  of  Professor  Leuckhart  is  in  turn  a  oorroborati 
of  an  almost  identical  one  made  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Ci 
dinal  Fleury,  and  communicated  by  him  to  B&umur,  who  publish 
it  in  his  Natural  History  of  Insects  (1734).  The  Cardinal  smear 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  bird-lime,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ants  fire 
ascending  it ;  but  the  insects  overcame  the  obstacle  by  making]a  ro 
of  earth,  small  stones,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  On  anotli 
occasion  the  Cardinal  saw  a  number  of  ants  make  a  bridge  across 
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imd  of  water  surrounding  the  bottom  of  fyi  oranf;>&-tree  tub.  They 
did  flo  by  oonyeying  a  number  of  little  pieces  of  wood,  the  choioe 
of  that  material  instead  of  earth  or  stones,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
appaiently  betokening  no  small  knowledge  of  practical  engineering 
—a  knowledge  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  also  shared  by  the 
Edtons. 

Btichner,  in  his  recently  published  and  translated  work  on  Mind 
in  Animals,  gives  a  singular  observation  analogous  to  the  above, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Herr  G.  Theuerkauf.  A  maple 
tiee  standing  in  the  grounds  of  Herr  Yollbaum,  of  Elbing,  swarmed 
with  ants  and  aphides.  In  order  to  check  the  mischief  the  proprietor 
smeared  about  a  foot  width  of  the  ground  around  the  tree  with  tar. 
The  first  ants  that  arrived  stuck  fiut ;  but  the  next,  seeing  the  pre- 
dicament of  their  companions,  turned  back  and  fetched  a  number  of 
aphides  from  the  tree,  which  they  stuck  down  on  the  tar  one  after 
another  till  they  had  made  a  bridge  over  which  they  could  cross  with- 
out danger. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  cases,  being  so  analogous  although 
recorded  independently  by  different  observers,  serve  to  corroborate 
one  another.  As  such  corroboration  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  of 
value,  I  shall  here  add  two  or  three  cases  which  go  to  confirm  the 
observation  of  CSardinal  Fleury  regarding  the  construction  of  a  floating 
bridge.  Dr.  Ellendorf  writes  to  Professor  Biichner  that  he  protected 
a  capboard  of  his  provisions  firom  the  invasion  of  ants  by  standing  the 
legs  of  the  cupboard  in  saucers  filled  with  water.    He  adds : — 

I  myself  did  this,  but  I  none  the  less  found  tliousands  of  ants  in  the  cupboard 
Mxt  momiog.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  me  how  they  crossed  the  water,  but  the  puzzle 
WIS  soon  solved.  For  I  found  a  straw  in  one  of  the  saucers.  .  .  .  This  they  had 
Q»d  as  a  bridge.  ...  I  pushed  the  straw  about  an  inch  firom  the  cupboard  leg, 
wkn  a  terrible  confusion  arose.  In  a  moment  the  leg  immediately  over  the  water 
was  oorared  with  hundreds  of  ants  feeling  for  the  bridge  in  every  direction  with 
their  antemuB,  running  back  again  and  coming  in  ever  larger  swarms,  as  though 
they  bad  communicated  to  their  companions  within  the  cupboard  the  fearful  mis- 
fiirtime  that  had  taken  place.  Meanwhile  the  new  comers  continued  to  run  along 
the  straw,  and  not  finding  the  leg  of  the  cupboard,  the  greatest  perplexity  arose. 
They  hurried  along  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  and  soon  found  where  the  fimlt  lay. 
Wkh  united  forces  they  pulled  and  pushed  at  the  straw,  until  it  again  came  into 
eoottct  with  the  wood,  and  the  communication  was  again  restored. 

The  military  ants,  both  in  America  and  Africa,  exhibit  still  more 
extraordinary  resources  in  the  way  of  bridge-making.  Thus  Belt 
ays  of  the  Ecitons :  *  I  once  saw  a  wide  column  trying  to  pass  along 
a  cromUing,  nearly  perpendicular,  slope.  They  would  have  got  very 
dowly  over  it,  and  many  of  them  would  have  fallen ;  but  a  number 
haying  secured  their  hold,  and  reaching  to  each  other,  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  over  them  the  main  column  passed.  Another  time  they 
were  crossing  a  watercourse  along  a  small  branch,  not  thicker  than  a 
goose  quilL    They  widened  this  natural  bridge  to  three  times  its 
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Tridth  by  a  number  of  ants  dinging  to  it  and  to  each  oth^  on  e 
side,  over  which  the  colmnn  passed  three  or  fonr  deep ;  whereas, 
cepting  for  this  expedient,  they  would  have  had  to  pass  over 
single  file,  and  treble  the  time  would  have  been  oonsnmed*'  It 
nsmarhaUe  that  the  military  or  driving  ants  of  Afirica  exhibit  ji 
cisely  similar  devices  for  the  bridging  of  streams  as  the  Ecitons 
America,  namely,  by  forming  a  chain  of  individuals  over  which 
others  pass.  By  means  of  similar  chains  they  also  let  themsel 
down  from  trees. 

But  of  the  Ecitons  another  and  more  recent  observer  gives  an 
count  of  a  yet  more  remarkable  device,  although  no  doubt  a  devel 
ment  of  the  one  just  described.  This  observer  is  Herr  H.  Krep 
who  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  South  America  as  an  engin< 
and  often  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  Ecitons.  He  wrj 
to  Biichner  under  date  1876  as  follows  : — 

If  the  watercourse  be  narrow,  the  thick-heads  (officers)  soon  find  trees, 
branches  of  which  meet  on  the  bank  of  either  side,  and  after  a  short  halt 
columns  set  themselves  in  motion  over  these  bridges,  learranging  themaelTes 
narrow  train  with  marvellous  quickness  on  reaching  the  further  side.  But  i 
natural  bridge  be  available  for  the  passage,  they  travel  along  the  bank  of  the  i 
until  they  arrive  at  a  flat  sandy  shore.  Each  ant  now  seizes  a  bit  of  dry  w 
pulls  it  into  the  water  and  mounts  thereon.  The  hinder  rows  push  the  front  < 
ever  further  out,  holding  on  to  the  wood  with  their  feet  and  to  their  comrades  i 
their  jaws.  In  a  short  time  the  water  is  covered  with  ants,  and  when  the  raft 
grown  too  large  to  be  held  together  by  the  small  creatures'  strength,  a  part  br 
off  and  begins  the  journey  across,  while  the  ants  left  on  the  bank  busily  pull  t 
bits  of  wood  into  the  water  and  work  at  enlarging  the  ferry-boat  until  it  i^ 
breaks.    This  is  repeated  as  long  as  an  ant  remains  on  shore. 

I  shall  now  bring  these  numerous  instances  to  a  close  with  a  qu( 
tiion  from  Belt,  which  reveals  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner  astoni 
ing  powers  of  observation  and  reason  in  the  leafHsuttiug  ants  of  So 
.  America,  the  general  habits  of  which  we  have  already  considered. 

A  nest  was  made  near  one  of  our  tramways,  and  to  get  to  the  trees  the 
had  to  cross  the  rails,  over  which  the  wagons  were  continually  passing  and 
pasnng.  Every  time  they  cami^  along  a  number  of  ants  were  crushed  to  di 
Tfady  persevered  in  croseong  for  some  time,  but  at  last  set  to  work  and  tunm 
underneath  each  rail.  One  day,  when  the  wagons  were  not  running,  I  stopper 
the  tunnels  with  stones ;  but  alUiough  great  numbers  carrying  l^ves  veere  thuf 
^  off  from  the  nest,  they  would  not  cross  the  rails,  but  set  to  work  making! 
-tunnels  beneath  them. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  well-establiHhed  facts  regard 
the  intelligence  of  ants,  and  taken  altogether  they  certainly  seen 
justify  the  remark  of  the  most  illustrious  of  naturalists — '  The  bi 
of  an  ant  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  atoms  of  matter  in  the  wo 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  brain  of  a  man.' 

Geobqe  J.  BOICANSJ 
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MV  RETURN  TO  ARCADY: 

AND  HOW  I  FIND   THINGS  LOOKING. 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  resigned  the  curacy  of  a 
country  parish  in  the  east  of  England — ^wherel  had  spent  seven  years 
of  rural  felicity  and,  let  me  hope,  pastoral  usefulness — and  became  a 
dweUer  in  the  streets.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  passed 
since  then  I  have  been  emphatically  a  townsman ;  all  my  surrpundings 
have  been  those  of  town  life — my  sympathies  have  been  appealed  to 
by  town  people,  and,  where  I  have  been  brought  into  relation  with 
the  so-called  working  classes,  these  have  been  artisans  whose  days 
were  passed  in  the  workshops  of  the  city,  not  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
tenders  of  the  herds. 

In  the  autunm  of  1879  I  was  presented  to  the  benefice  I  now 
hokL  My  friends  all  prophesied  that  I  should  find  myself  buried  and 
die  of  dulness,  but  they  were  wrong.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
throwing  myself  into  the  new  life— or  must  I  call  it  the  old  life  ? — 
of  a  country  parson  with  real  zest,  and  my  return  to  my  first  love  has 
brou^t  with  it  such  an  abundant  measure  of  fresh  and  pure  deUght 
as  anmses  in  me  more  thankfulness  than  surprise. 

But  retaining,  as  I  do,  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  in  acoimtry  village ;  in  that  bygone  age  when  the  four- 
horse  coaches  were  not  yet  quite  extinct — when  the  reaping  machine 
was  scarcely  known — when  the  old  men  growled  at  the  rapacity  of 
the  farmers  who  fMJfwed,  their  wheat  instead  of  getting  it  hacked 
down  with  the  sickle — when  our  parish  was  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinarily favoured  because  it  had  a  day  school  with  a  grown  man, 
and  a  well-trained  one,  to  teach  the  little  ones — when  there  were 
church  rates  and  a  breakfast  table  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
taxation — ^and  when  we  country  folks  used  to  brew  our  own  beer  and 
gazed  with  awe  upon  the  rich  rector  who  offered  us  claret  after  dinner, 
wondering  how  any  income  could  stand  it ;  I  am  profoundly  sensible 
of  the  change  that  has  passed  over  village  life  since  those  early  days, 
and,  though  some  years  off  sixty  still,  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
Ryp  van  Wynkel  or  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  the  position  of 
<'Qe  who  has  been  slumbering  for  half  a  lifetime  in  some  old  familiar 
haunts,  and  who  has  suddenly  awoke  to  discover  that  the  ^  old  order ' 
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with  which  he  was  so  ikmiliar  has  passed  away  and  a  new  order  become 
established. 

If  at  the  outset  I  seem  to  adopt  a  slightly  egotistical  tone,  I  must 
b^  my  reader  to  bear  with  me.  A  man's  views  on  most  subjects  are 
inevitably  tinged  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  makes  his  first 
start  in  life,  and  the  opportunities  he  then  enjoys  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  neighbours'  habits  and  rules  of  conduct,  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  moral  or  economical  status 
of  any  class  of  the  community  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  show 
his  credentials  and  to  exhibit  some  evidence  of  his  qualification  for  the 
office  of  critic.  <  What  does  this  man  know  about  it  ? '  is  a  question 
that  people  who  are  found  fault  with  are  sure  to  ask. 

I  held  the  curacy  of  X for  seven  years  imder  a  man  whose 

like  I  shall  never  see  again.  He  was  rich,  he  was  cultured,  he  was 
devout ;  his  life  was  passed  in  a  loftier  region  of  thought  and  aspira- 
tion than  common  men  can  wot  of;  but  he  was  a  philanthropist  in 
advance  of  his  time,  who  carried  out  into  practice  in  a  remote  country 
village  what  other  people  were  dreaming  of,  making  speeches  or  writing 
books  about,  and  getting  to  be  considered  great  thinkers  for  taking 
such  '  large  ideas '  into  their  heads.  He  owned  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  parish,  and  if  any  human  being  ever  realised  the  ideal  of  Oeorge 

Herbert's  country  parson  the  rector  of  X was  that  man.     I^have 

the  best  authority  for  saying  that  during  those  seven  years  when  I 

was  curate  at  X the  whole  rent  of  the  estate  was  spent  upon 

improvements : — I  think  every  'cottage  in  the  parish  was  rebuilt — 
many  new  ones  were  added — roads  were  made — land  was  drained — 
schools  were  erected — the  church  rebuilt  from  the  foundations ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  if  the  people  were  not  all  they  ought  to  have  been, 
it  was  not  because  all  was  not  done  to  make  them  so,  and  I  am 
bound  to  add  it  was  not  because  it  was  not  made  worth  their  while 
to  be  so. 

Our  dear  friend  was  a  guileless  saint  whose  whole  soul  was  bent 
on  raising  us  to  his  own  level — but,  alas !  it  was  too  high  pressure  for 
most  of  us — he  did  raise  us — but  oh  I  such  a  little  way.  The  neigh- 
bours did  not  like  it.  I  often  used  to  hear  a  sneer  or  a  growl  from 
those  that  ought  to  have  known  better.    *  The  X  people  were 

spoilt  and  spoiling  others — they  were  not  labourers  at  all.  Many  of 
them  had  actually  an  acre  of  land  at  a  pound  a  year ;  the  fellows 
actually  kept  donkey  carts,  and  as  for  their  cottages — ^What  I  three 
bedrooms  and  no  lodgers  allowed — why,  not  even  a  gardener  or  a 
gamekeeper  would  expect  it — and  then  look  at  them,  too — ^why,  one 
of  the  fellows  come  to  our  church  last  Simday  with  a  real  good  great- 
coat ! ' 

With  the  charge  of  X ,  where  the  rector  did  at  least  half  the 

work,  I  assisted  also  as  curate  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Y • 

Here  I  had  a  very  difierent  sort  of  place  to  look  after.    In  only  one 
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respect  was  Y a  more  desirable  parish ;  it  was  a  happy  Goshen 

on  Uie  gravel — ^X was  on  the  clay ;  in  all  other  respects  it  was  a 

4iBiDal  contrast  to  its  neighbour.  Squire  there  was  none,  nor  anything 
like  a  gentleman  save  the  rector ;  the  land  belonged  to  many  owners, 
the  &rms  were  small  and  ill  cultivated ;  the  labourers'  dwellings 
^rere  mean  and  high-rented,  and  all  belonged  to  small,  needy  pro- 
prietors ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noisy  drunkenness — ^sometimes  a 
{gilt,  now  and  then  a  case  of  wife-beating ;  the  village  doctor  lived 
seven  miles  off,  though  there  was  always  fever,  ague,  and  English 
<;holera  hanging  about  the  place,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  dispensing 
to  do,  which  I  did  with  an  audacity,  careless  of  consequences,  such 
^  now  makes  me  shudder  to  remember.  ^  Did  you  really  give  a 
tumbler  of  soap  and  water  to  that  child  with  the  croup  ? '  said  my 
•dear  rector  to  me  once  in  his  gentle  way. — *  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I 
had  no  ipecacuanha  I '  So  the  little  maiden  lived,  and  next  winter 
stared  with  hdr  round  eyes  while  I  emptied  twelve  grains  of 
<»domel  on  to  a  penny  piece  and  turned  it  over  on  her  other's 
tongue  and  cured  him  of  the  cholera.  *Any  salivating?' — ^We 
never  thought  of  that.  Without  hesitating,  I  should  have  met 
«nch  a  case  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia !  Sometimes  a  farmer 
would  come  to  me  sheepishly,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  new 
4igreement  which  he  was  going  to  present  to  his  landlord,  as 
illiterate  as  himself.  I  used  to  correct  the  spelling,  or  point  out  a 
weak  point,  or  offered  this  or  that  mild  suggestion.  Once  or  twice 
a  fiunily  jar  put  two  households  at  war,  and  there  was  a  talk  of 
going  to  law.  We  settled  it  by  '  holding  a  court '  after  a  fashion 
in  my  diminutive  study,  where  once  I  remember  fourteen  men  and 
women  came  and  quarrelled  and  bawled  for  two  hours,  but  ended  by 
shaking  hands,  some  tears  being  shed  and  some  very  strong  language 
being  used  in  the  meantime.  But  there  was  always  cordiality  to- 
wards the  young  parson,  whom  the  people  trusted  because  he  was 
inownto  be  very  poor joxidifea  supposed  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
4i£Scnlties  of  making  two  ends  meet  on  ten  shillings  a  week.  The 
f  esolt  was  that  during  those  seven  years  I  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  &rmers  and  labourers.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
tievertheless  a  fact  that  I  have  even  been  consulted  by  a  good  old 
ranting  preacher  about  the  kind  of  sermon  he  ought  to  preach  from  a 
•cart  at  the  next  camp  meeting,  and  that  my  experience  ranged  from 
writing  a  letter  to  making  a  will,  and  from  setting  a  bone  to 
stopping  a  suicide. 

I  mention  all  these  matters  because  I  hold  that  it  is  hardly 
fossiUe  for  a  man  who  has  once  been  en  rapport  with  any  class  to 
lose  altogether  that  subtle  faculty — call  it  power  or  call  it  knack — 
of  making  his  way  with  that  class,  however  long  the  interval  may  be 
•daring  which  he  is  separated  from  it ;  and  I  find  that,  as  far  as  my 
-^  getting  on '  with  the  peasantry  is  concerned,  that  comes  to  me  aa 
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easily  and  as  naturally  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  solution  of 
continuity — making  due  allowanoe  for  the  inevitable  soTnethmg 
which  handicaps  any  one  who  comes  as  a  stranger  into  a  parish  when 
he  is  in  the  fifties,  as  compared  with  him  who  comes  when  he  is  in  the 
twenties.  It  is  pretty  much  the  sort  of  difference  that  one  is  con- 
scious of  at  times  in  the  saddle ;  I  can  ride  just  as  well  as  I  could 
thirty  years  ago,  but  I  can^t  fall  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  old  days. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  preamble,  I  proceed  to  offer 
the  reader  my  impressions  of  what  strike  me  as  the  most  notable 
changes  in  country  life  which  have  come  about  during  my  absence 
from  Arcadia. 

The  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  generally  is  so  patent  as 
to  require  only  a  few  words.  The  small  fields  that  used  to  be  so 
picturesque  and  so  wasteful — where  one  could  botanise  with  so  much 
interest  and  pick  up  all  sorts  of  odd  pieces  of  information — ^have 
gone  or  are  rapidly  going ;  the  tall  hedges,  the  high  banks,  the  scrub 
or  the  bottoms  where  a  fox  or  a  weasel  might  hope  to  find  a  night's 
lodging,  the  bye-lanes  where  the  gipsies'  tents  used  to  pitch,  where 
one  could  learn  Eomaney  words,  and,  if  we  were  very  liberal  and  very 
wary,  even  listen  to  a  Romaney's  song  and  the  scraping  of  his  fiddle 
— all  these  things  have  vanished — '  been  done  away  with,  sir  1 ' — and 
nobody  can  tell  you  by  what  authority  these  reforms  have  been  brought 
about :  the  rustics  don't  like  to  talk  about  it.  Sut  the  broad  tilths 
are  clean  as  gardens,  and  the  face  of  the  land  looks  up  at  you  with  a 
shiney,  luxurious  self-complacency,  suggesting  sometimes  rather  a 
smirk  than  a  smile. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  huge  expenditure  of  capital, 
such  as  the  farmers,  whom  I  knew  in  my  earlier  Arcadian  days,  certainly 
had  not  at  their  command.  The  money  has  been  brought  in  by  m&k 
who  were  not  simple  sons  of  the  soil — retired  publicans  and  com- 
mercial travellers,  town  shopkeepers  and  those  intelligent  and  pushing^ 
gentlemen  yclept  salesmen ;  or  young  men  whose  fathers  have  left  them 
a  few  thousands  and  a  defective  education,  with  no  particular  vocation 
for  anything  and  no  opening  anywhere,  men  of  no  vices,  no  culture^ 
and  no  tastes,  but  perfectly  respectable,  often  sometimes  more,  and 
with  a  desire  to  settle  and  do  something,  and  live  a  simple  life  vritb 
outdoor  pursuits  in  the  pure  country  air. 

The  rural  districts  have  benefited  largely  by  this  outpouring  of 
money,  but  they  have  lost  something  too.  The  shopkeepers  in  the 
market-towns  have  been  enormous  gainers  and  have  grown  rich,  their 
enterprise  has  met  with  its  reward ;  the  country  lawyers  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  and  thriven  exceedingly ;  the  bankers  have 
had  a  good  time  of  it ;  the  landlords'  rents  have  risen  largely ;  the 
labourer's  wages  have  gone  up,  and  his  luxuries  have  multiplied 
surprisingly.  But  the  small  farmers  have  grown  fewer  and  fewer, 
their  homesteads  have  &llen  into  decay  or  been  pulled  down,  they 
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and  their  &milieB  have  been  thrust  out — driven  off  to  America  or 
New  Zealand  or  Australia,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more ;  the 
village  shopkeepers  have  almost  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  last,  not  least,  the  country  clergy  are  relatively  to  their 
neighbours  much  poorer  than  they  were,  and  are  in  process  of 
becoming  seriously  impoverished. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  those  who  have  suffered  loss  by  the  revolu- 
tion tiiat  has  gone  on. 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  our  accepted  teachers  in  the  science  of 
pditioal  economy  the  question  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  large 
and  small  farms.  I  am  even  ready  to  concede  something.  Small 
&ims  do  mean  expensive  buildings  to  keep  up,  do  mean  that  the 
oocapior  is  for  the  most  part  a  needy  struggling  man,  do  mean  that 
he  often  lacks  sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  his  land  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  they  mean  something  else  too.  They  mean  that  in 
those  unpretending  homesteads^  where  there  are  always  some  repairs 
Deeded  which  the  landlord  shakes  his  head  at,  there  are  to  be  found 
habitual  thrift,  sobriety,  and  self-denial ;  they  mean  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  a  rigorous  school  of  toil ;  they  mean  few  accomplish- 
ments, no  drawing-rooms,  small  book  learning,  and  ^  good  old  idees  of 
what's  right  and  what  ain't ; '  they  mean  that  under  those  thatched 
roofis  whose  eaves  have  offered  the  swallows  summer  refuge  for  a  century 
or  more,  two  or  three  genanttions  of  frugal  peasants  have  brought  up 
their  fiumilies  and  yet  paid  their  way,  and  covXd  do  it  now  if  you 
wrung  from  them  only  as  much  r^t  as  their  fathers  paid  in  the  best 
times,  or  asked  only  as  many  shillings  an  acre  as  the  big  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  pays  for  his  fiEur  larger  holding.  These  people  are 
the  only  people  left  among  us  who  are  witnesses  for  the  rugged 
virtue  growing,  alas  I  so  rare,  the  only  people  who  are  not  so  hasty  to 
get  rich  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  honest,  the  only  people  who  do 
not  seom  manual  labour  as  degrading,  and  who  do  not  pretend  to 
think  one  man  or  one  place  as  good  as  another,  who — ^poor  simpletons  I 
— still  passionately  love  the  land  of  their  fathers 

With  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past  and  used  withio  the  present; 

and  who,  when  compelled  to  make  room  for  some  go-ahead  capitalist 
at  last,  turn  their  backs  upon  the  old  place  with  many  a  sigh,  and  not 
seldom  a  sob,  puzzled,  ashamed,  and  bitter  at  heart,  with  a  sense  of 
wrong,  and  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  devil  and  man  have 
been  against  them  or  they  would  never  have  been  ^  turned  out  of  the 
old  home.' 

Happily,  however,  the  small  fiEtrmers  have  not  all  been  got  rid  of: 
they  always  have  bad  a  hard  time  of  it,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
Tusi  the  people  who  have  suffered  most  from  the  bad  harvests  of  the 
past  few  years.     The  '  gentleman  farmer,'  whose  pride  was  to  carry 
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on  agriculture  on  the  grand  scale,  finds  that  he  has  burnt  his  fingers — 
and  if  he  has  done  only  that  he  is  fortunate — the  small  occupant 
holds  on.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  must  needs  be  to  a  great  extent  in  the  power  of  his  subordinate ; 
the  other  finds  his  shepherd,  cowkeeper,  and  yardman  in  his  own 
household,  and  so  keeps  his  labour  bill  at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  labour  supplied  is  the  best 
that  can  be  secured.  The  small  man,  too,  is  by  nature  and  long  habit 
cautious,  thrifty,  and  slow  to  launch  out  into  expense  when  things  are 
going  well;  he  has  a  horror  of  being  behindhand  at  the  bankers'; 
indeed  he  has  some  reluctance  to  have  dealings  with  a  bank  at  all,  his 
credit  does  not  stand  so  high  that  he  is  ever  tempted  to  trade  fiir 
beyond  his  capital.  He  is  never  too  proud  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
anything,  however  trifling.  What  does  the  big  man  care  for  cocks  and 
hens  ?  He  will  tell  you  they  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
He  eats  the  eggs  for  breakfast  and  the  chickens  for  dinner,  goes  in  for 
fancy  breeds  and  runs  up  an  ornamental  ^  walk '  for  them,  he  likes  to 
look  at  them  or  to  see  his  name  among  the  competitors  at  the  next 
poultry  show.  He  keeps  a  gardener  too,  and  exhibits  his  roses 
against  the  country.  *  Sell  my  vegetables  ? '  said  one  of  them  to  me 
with  some  warmth.  <  I'm  not  brought  to  that  yet.  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  nurseryman  ? ' 

I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  a 
right  to  do  all  this,  for  why  should  an  agriculturist  who  has  embarked 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  stocking  of  his  fiEtrm  not  have  his  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  the  tradesman  with  far  less  to  fall  back  upon  ?  But 
this  I  do  say,  that  the  land  never  could  support — never  wiU  support — 
two  gerMemamly  households.  If  the  landlord  is  to  live  in  luxury  out 
of  the  rent,  the  tenant  must  not  expect  to  do  so  too  :  one  or  the  other 
must  come  down.  Meanwhile  the  occupier  of  60  or  100  acres  lives 
by  his  hen-house,  his  ducks,  and  his  pigstye ;  his  garden  is  not  often 
an  ornamental  parterre,  but  at  any  rate  it  brings  in  a  trifle.  He 
eats  no  eggs — it  would  be  eating  money.  He  shambles  to  the  next 
brewery  with  any  beast  of  burden  that  can  jiggle  along  and  fetches 
his  load  of  grains,  which  he  tells  you  solemnly  have  reached  an  uncon* 
scionable  price  now— even  sixpence  a  bushel.  His  wife  or  daughter 
takes  her  basket  of  butter  to  the  next  market,  or  gets  rid  of  the  apples 
or  the  cabbages,  or  turns  an  honest  penny  by  the  flowers.  The  big  man 
tells  you  that  geese  and  turkeys  don't  pay.  Of  course  they  don't,  if  for 
weeks  you  have  to  pay  a  lad  a  shilling  a  day  to  look  after  the  one, 
and  the  others  have  to  take  their  chance  against  the  rats.  But  little 
Jem  puts  his  little  soul  into  it  when  he  is  bidden  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Tnother^a  ^  guslings,'  and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  him  to  fetch  home 
the  truant  turkeys  when  they  have  marched  oflF  to  forbidden  lands,  or 
to  find  out  where  that  speckled  hen  has  got  her  nest— she  who  wiU 
do  things  on  the  sly. 
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'How  do  you  manage  to  pay  all  your  outgoings  in  these  bad 
times? '  I  said  to  one  good  woman  whose  husband  &rms  some  fifty 
acres  at  a  ruinous  rent.  '  Why,  you  see,  sir,  the  com  about  pays  the 
landlord  and  sich,  and  then  we  reckon  to  live,  and  there's  seven  of  us, 
and  we  all  help.    I  don't  know  how  we  do,  but  we  keep  going  I ' 

I  should  think  that '  the  landlord  and  sich '  would  absorb  all  that 
this  good  man  could  make  out  of  his  stackyard  in  the  best  years,  and 
yet  he  '  gets  along,'  and  is  so  muddle-headed,  poor  creature !  as  to  be 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  seven  mouths  to  fill  implies  seven  pairs 
of  hands  to  toil,  and  has  been  so  deplorably  educated  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  old-world  prejudice  that  '  children  and  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  are  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord.'  And 
80  those  luxuries  which  the  big  man  consumes  and  tells  you  he 
takes  no  account  of,  the  small  man  lives  by.  They  constitute  his 
margin  of  profit ;  and  whereas  half  a  dozen  bad  years  take  all  the  large 
occupier's  com  to  pay  the  '  landlord  and  sich,'  and,  bringing  him  in 
&ce  of  a  deficiency,  force  him  back  upon  his  capital  or  his  banker  to 
enable  him  to  keep  up  the  pace  which  he  knows  not  how  to  slacken 
—for  are  we  not  all  children  of  habit  ? — the  smaller  man  is  only  a 
little  worse  ofiT  than  he  was  before.  They  must  be  sorry  harvests 
indeed  when  he  cannot  make  up  for  bad  com  crops  by  getting  some 
^  turn  of  luck,'  as  he  calls  it,  from  his  poultry,  his  vegetables,  or  his 
dairy.  '  I  bless  the  Lord  for  one  thing  as  I  heard  you  say,  Doctor, 
though  it  wam't  in  no  sermon  I '  said  one  of  them  to  me  the  other 
day.  « What  was  that?'  I  asked.  *Whyl  didn't  you  tell  me  last 
winter  as  the  coppers  avrCt  all  iaXisV 

And  yet'  these  are  the  men  whom  economists  and  agents  and 
capitalists  are  combining  to  oust  from  their  holdings.  Nevertheless 
they  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found 
not  only  the  best  but  almost  the  only  remaining  specimens  of 
the  slow,  silent,  stolid,  sturdy  English  yeoman  whom  you  may 
knock  about  all  day  and  all  night,  but  who  will  never  suspect  that 
he  is  getting  beaten  till  you  squeeze  the  life  out  of  him  by 
lifting  him  from  his  mother  earth,  and  who  never  will  confess  that 
he  can  be  beaten  as  long  as  you  *  fight  fair '  I  To  worry  such  a  class 
as  this  from  their  ramshackle  little  houses,  where  their  fathers  planted 
the  apple-trees  and  their  mothers  the  honeysuckle  that  sprawls  about 
the  porch,  is  to  my  mind  to  commit  a  crime  which,  in  addition  to  all 
the  rest  of  my  sins,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  answer  for  at  the  bar 
of  God. 

Another  class  who  have  been  losers  by  the  changes  that  have 
been  in  operation  is  the  class  of  village  tradesmen.  I  am  afiraid  they 
will  find  it  hard  to  enlist  any  pity,  and  yet  they  deserve  some ;  their 
disappearance  is  surely  to  be  regretted,  and  they  are  disappearing 
rapidly.    The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  must  be  credited 
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with  much  of  the  loss  of  custom  vhich  has  driven  these  men  out- 
much,  but  not  all.  The  abolition  of  the  turnpikes  has  been  to  the 
village  shopkeepers  a  far  more  serious  blow  than  the  world  g^ierally 
supposes.  The  grocer  from  the  town  sends  round  his  cart  day  by  day 
and  pays  no  vexatious  sixpence.  The  pushing  draper  establisl^s  an 
« agency'  at  convenient  distances,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the 
highways  which  he  uses  so  largely.  He  grumbles  loudly  at  the 
borough  rates,  but  he  grumbles  more  loudly  if  the  roads  are  *  rotten.' 
If  a  rolling  stone  trips  up  the  high-stepping  mare  that  tods  him 
along  through  the  village  street,  the  local  newspaper  soon  hears  of  it, 
and  the  public  are  assured  that  the  country  cannot  stand  the  n^Ur 
gence  of  the  surveyors.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  village  huckster  who  has 
to  pay  his  heavy  quota  towards  the  rate,  and,  if  the  townsman  who 
competes  with  him  saves  lOZ.  a  year  in  sixpences,  somebody  has  had 
the  burden  shifted  on  to  his  shoulders. 

I  remember  the  time  when  among  the  most  enterprising  and 
intelligent  of  the  peasantry  there  were  always  two  careers  open :  the 
one  was  the  hiring  of  *  a  bit  of  land '  large  enough  to  keep  a  horse 
and  a  cow  or  two ;  the  other  was  the  setting  up  a  shop  where  even  in 
old  age  an  honest  frugal  couple  might  make  a  livelihood  and  never 
be  forced  to  go  on  the  parish. 

I  seldom  hear  of  any  one  looking  forward  to  the  former  of  these 
possible  careers.  I  never  find  any  one  inclined  to  venture  upon  the 
latter. 

There  is  yet  another  class  who  have  been  no  gainers  by  the 
great  dissemination  of  money  throughout  the  rural  districts.  The 
cotmtry  parson  is  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  was.  Not  that  his  mere 
household  expenses,  the  cost  of  mere  food  and  raiment,  have  necessarily 
increased  (except  so  far  as  the  dying  out  of  frugality  and  simplicity 
has  to  answer  for  the  multiplication  of  his  wants),  for  though  butcher's 
meat  and  labour  are  enhanced  in  price,  almost  everything  dse  is 
cheaper  than  in  my  early  Arcadian  days — but  the  parson's  expenses 
now  are  outside  his  house,  not  in  it,  and  if  he  have  half  a  dozen 
children  then  his  troubles  begin.  There  are  no  more  free  jMLSses  for 
boys  and  girls,  no  nominations  to  this  or  that  well-endowed  school,  no 
dose  exhibitions  at  the  Universities,  no  patronage  to  this  or  that  post. 
^  Open  competition '  has  thrown  all  the  good  things  into  the  laps  of 
the  wealthy.  What  chance  has  an  average  boy  bred  up  in  a  country 
parsonage  against  another  who  from  childhood  has  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  very  best  and  most  careful  training  that  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  fieice  of  the  earth  ?  ^  Poor  country  clergymen  are  none  the 
better  for  being  poor,'  they  are  rudely  told  :  *  the  country  does  not  want 
to  help  the  needy,  but  the  meritorious.'  It  is  as  if  admission  to  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  doctor's  certificate  that 
the  sturdy  patient  was  not  afflicted  with  any  disease. 
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Moreover^  there  is  one  source  of  inoome  which  has  almost  entirely 
gone  from  the  clergy  since  my  younger  days :  I  mean  tuition*  It  used 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  country  clergyman  was  a  scholar,  and 
in  the  main  this  was  true.  Helatively  to  the  rest  of  the  community  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thirty  years  ago  a  country  parson  was  a 
better  educated  man  than  his  neighbours.  The  schools  throughout  the 
IcDgth  and  breadth  of  the  land  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  needed  the  overhauling  which  they  have  since  received.  Most 
men  felt,  and  felt  rightly,  that  every  lad  who  was  going  up  to  the 
tmiversity  would  be  the  better  for  a  year  or  two's  preparation  by  a 
private  tutor,  and  the  tutor  was  almost  always  a  clergyman.  Any 
country  parson  in  those  days  who  chose  to  look  out  for  them  could 
get  pupils,  and  very  many  did  so  when  their  cures  were  small  or  the 
calls  upon  them  increased.  In  many  cases  this  led  to  that  enlargement 
of  the  parsonage  houses  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  great  rocks 
ahead  for  the  rural  clergy.  Now,  too  many  of  them  find  themselves 
quite  overhoused.  Since  those  early  days  the  schools  have  improved 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  standard  of  acquirements 
expected  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  has  risen  to  a  point  which  is  alarming 
to  the  modem  bidder  for  pupils.  Even  where  men  are  qualified  for 
the  work,  no  wise  father  now  takes  away  his  son  firom  a  school  to  put 
him  with  a  tutor  if  he  can  help  it,  and  no  intelligent  undergraduate 
would  dream  of  reading  in  the  long  vacation  with  the  average  country 
curate  for  '  Mods  *  or  *  Specials.*  Imagine  the  dismay  of  a  Cambridge 
pass-man  on  being  asked  to  read  the  Ethics  with  his  squire's  first- 
bom  I  or  the  clammy  terror  of  the  newly  ordained  deacon  firom  St. 
Aidans  invited  to  assist  a  freshman  at  Trinity  with  his  Trigonometry  f 
Even  the  college  livings  are  not  filled  as  they  used  to  be,  college 
fellows  no  longer  '  resort  to  orders '  as  formerly ;  the  benefices  are 
offered,  even  the  most  valuable  of  them,  to  men  certainly  below  the 
first  rank  in  culture  and  intellect ;  and,  with  an  infatuation  which  I 
wouder  some  good  people  have  not  long  ago  stigmatised  as  *  judicial 
blindness,'  the  bishops  as  a  body  seem  to  be  doing  their  very  best  to 
keep  out  of  the  ministry  the  whole  race  of  schoolmasters,  i.e.  the  only 
men  who,  being  ordinarily  ^  scholars  and  gentlemen,'  have  still  some 
kindly  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Establishment ;  and  whose  alliance^ 
if  rejected  at  the  present  moment  with  suspicion  and  hauteur,  may 
one  of  these  days  be  given  cordially  to  the  other  side.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fiust  remains,  tuition  and  the  remuneration  it  brings  are 
rapidly  passing,  and  have  almost  altogether  passed,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  country  clergy. 

Thus  the  parsons  with  many  sons  and  daughters  and  small  private 
means — it  is  still  very  rarely  that  they  are  living  only  on  their 
cures — have  dropped  behind,  and,  relatively  to  their  parishioners,  are 
much  poorer  than  they  were.  Now  and  then  one  hears  some  kindly 
tenant,  of  what  used  to  be  the  manorhouse  and  its  domain  land. 
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dropping  into  a  patronising  tone,  and  pitying  the  poor  rector  and 
his  femily,  while  in  a  gauche  though  well-intentioned  way  he  wounds 
their  feelings  as  he  offers  them  friendly  assistance.  At  times  the 
two  men  are  at  war,  and  then  the  parson  knows  many  a  sleepless 
night.  But  whatever  the  relations  may  be  between  them,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  one  class  has  gone  up,  the  other  gone  down.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  education,  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  local 
rates — ^for  the  clergyman  suffers  for  the  sin  of  being  a  clergyman  by 
being  rated  on  his  gross  income — the  greater  rigour  of  the  law  of 
dilapidations,  the  burden  of  having  to  keep  up  houses,  buildings,  and 
fences  erected  by  a  predecessor  richer  than  himself,  and  the  general 
prodigality  in  our  social  habits,  all  contribute  to  make  the  country 
parson's  life  a  far  more  anxious  struggle  and  a  far  sadder  one  than 
it  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^  If  what  one  class  has  lost  another  has  gained, 
has  not  the  community  on  the  whole  benefited  by  the  change?' 
The  answer  is  that  this  is  not  a  question  which  admits  of  being 
narrowed  to  the  limits  of  a  tradesman's  balance-sheet,  \\lien  we 
mount  to  that  region  where  the  affections,  sentiments,  and  aspira- 
tions have  their  play,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  reproach  of 
^  talking  vaguely.'  It  would  be  an  immense  calamity  to  the  rural 
population  if  the  clergy  were  to  sink  in  the  social  scide.  Say  what 
we  will,  the  tone  of  the  farmhouse  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  what  the 
tone  of  the  parsonage  used  to  be  and,  in  many  cases,  still  continues  to  be. 
The  villager  with  no  clergyman  or  his  family  to  drop  in  and  gossip, 
and  consult,  and  befriend  on  the  old  footing,  would  inevitably  sink  into 
a  ^  hand '  engaged  in  chronic  warfare  with  his  <  employer.'  You  would 
soon  educate  him  up  to  that — ^would  you  ever  educate  him  beyond  it  ? 
For  the  rest,  the  farmers'  daughters,  better  dressed  and  better  set  up 
with  luxuries  and  accomplishments  than  the  young  ladies  at  the  rectory, 
with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  handsomer  drawing- 
rooms  and  trinmier  lawns,  yet  do  lack  something.  Somehow  a  man 
feels  that  in  marrying  into  the  one  class  all  he  would  lose  would  be 
dower ;  in  marrying  into  the  other  there  would  be  little  else  that  he 
could  expect  to  gain. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  compare  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day 
with  him  I  remember  so  well  that  I  notice  the  most  curious  and 
marked  changes. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  labourer's  material  gains  have  been 
appraised  a  little  too  highly.  The  increase  in  money  wages  has  been 
considerable,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  directly  and  indirectly  he  has 
gained  less  than  has  been  supposed.  Thirty  years  ago  in  harvest- 
time  a  man's  wife  earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  her  husband,  every 
child  gained  a  little,  every  house  was  shut  up.  On  Sunday  men, 
women,  and  children  were  all  asleep  from  sheer  weariness.  As  for  the 
gleaning,  I  have  known  instances  where  a  family  has  been  kept  in 
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bread  over  Christmas  Day,  the  flour  ground  exclusiyely  from  the  com 
picked  up  in  gleaning  time.  In  those  days  fiEurmers  kept  few  accounts, 
and  then  not  very  trustworthy  ones,  but  they  roughly  guessed  that  the 
barrest  cost  them  ten  or  twelve  shillings  an  acre  against  sixteen  or 
seventeen  which  it  costs  them  now.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
tbe  old  estimate  too  low,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  new  reckon- 
iog.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  labourer  of  to-day 
is  a  great  deal  better  off  than  his  father  was,  with  one  notable  and 
shameful  exception,  which  we  shall  come  to  by-and-by ;  his  children 
are  cleaner,  better  taught,  better  looked  after,  better  dressed  than  they 
were ;  his  wife  is  no  longer  the  poor  drudge  she  almost  invariably 
became  after  her  fourth  or  fifth  child ;  she  ha3  her  perambulator,  and  in 
many  instances  her  sewing  machine,  she  even  talks  to  you  of  her  dress- 
maker ;  ^  she  takes  a  great  pride  in  sending  her  little  ones  to  school, 
with  all  due  regard  to  their  personal  appearance ;  she  is  fastidious  in 
the  Christian  names  she  selects,  especially  for  the  girls ;  Mary  Ann 
and  Susan  Jane  are  fast  disappearing  firom  some  districts.  '  Why 
don't  you  have  that  baby  called  Maria  for  a  change  ? '  I  said  to  one 
dirty  gaunt  mother  some  time  back  who  had  a  string  of  daughters 
christened  Bertha,  Florence,  Ethel,  and  what  not  ?  '  Lor,  sir  I  Would 
you  now?    It's  so  wulgar!  * 

The  truth  is  the  i)easantry  have  begun  to  have  tastes  as  well  as 
other  people :  they  have  shorter  hours  of  work,  i.e.  more  leisure ;  the 
women  have  almost  passed  out  of  the  labour  market  altogether.  I  have 
found  them  reading  novels ;  they  like  to  see  things  looking  pretty, 
they  put  up  neat  papers  on  their  walls ;  aomethimg  must  cure  the  cracks 
and  flaws  that  let  the  wind  in ;  they  buy  pictures  such  as  they  are,  they 
have  an  eye  for  art  after  a  fashion,  they  too  will  come  to  adore  the 
sanflower  all  in  due  time.  And  all  this  is  so  much  gain :  but  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I  doubt  whether  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  much  more  of  a  grumbler  than  he  was,  but  he  is 
certainly  more  defiant  in  his  tone  and  bolder  in  his  self-assertion. 
He  has  become  a  very  keen  bargainer,  suspicious,  exacting,  and  mer- 
cenary, and  this  to  an  extent  which  I  should  not  have  thought  pos- 
sible thirty  years  ago  ;  he  knows  the  price  of  everything ;  he  will  do 
nothing  for  nothing ;  he  is  greedy  for  money,  and  accepts  any  substi- 
tute for  money  with  reluctance.  '  I  like  the  real  thing  I '  said  one  to 
whom  I  represented  that  he  got  his  cottage  rent  free  and  was,  so  far, 
better  off  than  his  neighbours.  Retaining  too  many  of  the  habits 
and  traditions  of  pauperism,  he  takes  what  is  given  to  him  at  Christ- 
mas or  Whitsuntide  less  as  dole  than  as  due,  and  he  is  loud  in 
denouncing  *  favouritism,'  a  word  which  he  has  learnt  since  my 
younger  Arcadian  days. 

*  Notbing  has  astoniBhed  me  more  than  the  amazing  nnmber  of  dreumahert  to  be 
found  in  the  new  Arcadia.  Thej  were  so  rare  in  the  old  Arcadia  that  I  fancied 
dresses  were  like  babies — the  produce  of  gooseberry  boshes. 
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With  all  this  that  is  unpleasant  about  the  new  peasantry,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  they  have  made  one  very  remarkable  step  forward. 
As  a  body  the  labourers  now  pay  ready  money  for  their  commodities,  Celt 
more  commonly  than  they  did.  Of  course  there  are  those  of  them  who 
will  always  be  behindhand,  and  who  live  all  their  lives  in  debt.  But 
debt  is  no  longer  universal  as  it  once  was.  Formerly  every  man  had  a 
score  at  the  village  shop,  and  very  dearly  he  had  to  pay  for  the  credit  he 
expected  and  received ;  but  the  competition  which  beggared  the  small 
shopkeeper  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  machinery  of  the  County 
Comrt,  and  the  dread  of  that  terrible  power  has  scared  many  into 
economy  and  self-denial,  and  these  have  brought  their  own  reward. 
So  it  has  come  about  that  the  labourer  who  is  hopelessly  behindhand 
is  quite  the  exception ;  the  rule  is  the  other  way. 

But  if  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  a  gainer  to  the  extent 
indicated,  he  is  not  a  bit  more — nay,  he  is  much  less — contented  with 
his  lot  than  he  was.  How  should  he  be  ?  The  old  men  remember 
the  roadsides,  the  wastes,  and  commons,  and  village  greens,  and 
patches  of  no  man's  land,  which  have  gone  from  them  for  ever.  The 
donkey  mimched  tbe  thistles  or  rolled  in  the  dust,  the  cow,  half 
starved  perhaps  in  winter,  yet  gained  a  certain  sort  of  sustenance 
and  picked  up  its  livelihood  under  the  hedge  or  on  the  green.  The 
geese  hissed  at  strangers  intruding  upon  this  or  that  patch  of  verdure, 
and  brought  in  a  few  shillings,  if  their  owner  were  lucky  with  them, 
at  Michaelmas  time.  There  was  a  charm  and  amusement  and  the 
excitement  of  a  commercial  speculation  about  it  all.  The  men  had 
something  to  come  back  to  in  the  evening  besides  the  bare  walls  of 
their  cottages,  the  women  something  to  do  in  the  daytime  besides 
gossip  and  stare.  The  children  too  had  their  part  in  the  game,  if  it 
was  only  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  ^  Dickey,'  and  sometimes  ride  him  if 
he  did  not  kick  too  Ugh.  Then,  too,  there  were  always  some  play- 
grounds where  the  youngsters  could  ^  get  into  mischief'  as  the  phrase 
is,  i.e.  where  they  could  hope  to  find  a  rat  or  a  weasel — peradventure, 
too  (oh,  the  shocking  crime  I),  disturb  a  rabbit,  snare  an  '  old  hare ' 
(why  the  peasant  should  insist  so  much  upon  the  age  of  a  bare  I 
never  could  understand),  scotch  a  snake,  or  turn  up  a  hedgehog.  AU 
these  things  are  things  of  the  past.  The  plain,  ugly  fiEU^t  is  patent 
to  all  who  do  not  resolutely  keep  their  eyes  shut,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer's  life  has  had  all  the  joy  tatcen  out  of  it,  and  has  become  as 
dull  and  sodden  a  life  as  a  man's  can  well  be  made.  There  are 
scores — ^perhaps  hundreds — of  villages  where  the  inhabitants  have 
absolutely  no  amusements  of  any  kind  outside  the  public-house,  where 
cricket,  or  bowls,  or  even  skittles  are  as  unknown  as  bear-baiting — 
where  the  children  play  at  marbles  in  the  gutter  in  bodily  fear  lest 
the  road  surveyor  should  come  down  upon  them.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  philosophers  bom  and  bred  in  Bloomsbury  to  discourse  learnedly 
upon  the  wastefulness  of  the  commons,  or  for  lawyers  in  Lincoln*8 
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Ion  to  asBore  us  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  rights  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  As  to  the  commons,  I  have  obsenred  that  the 
noiiiest  advocates  for  enclosure  are  the 'advanced  thinkers 'of  the 
sqwes  and  streets,  the  absentee  squire  who  has  outrun  the  constable^ 
aDd  18  in  his  agent's  hands,  and  the  people  afflicted  with  that  mania 
called  ^  land-hunger.'  As  to  the  rights  of  the  lord,  again,  I  have 
obnrved  that  the  word  rights  is  getting  used  more  and  more 
geoerally  as  a  synonym  for  powers,  as  though  the  two  notions  were 
idffliticaL  Might  always  does  mean  power,  and  power  means  right, 
to  the  middle  man  who  is  paid  by  commission  or  paid  by  the  job. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  to  the  modem  land  agent,  autocratic 
plenipotentiary  as  he  too  often  is,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
maxim — ^  Swmma  lex  summa  i/njuria.^  But  here  I  am  on  very 
ddicate  ground : 

fiaBovatP  avdS>  le*  ov  fioBovai  X^^o/xou. 


I  have  said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  is  better  off 
(m  the  whole  than  his  father  was — with  one  notable  and  shameful 
exception.   I  may  not  shrink  from  touching  on  this  part  of  my  subject. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  nearly 
twenty  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  in  building,  restoring,  or 
€olarging  the  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church  alone.  I 
lejoice  in  the  fsjci,  if  it  be  a  fact. 

How  much  has  been  further  spent  upon  parsoaage  houses  it  would 
k  diflScult  to  guess,  but  the  amount  must  be  very  large.  The 
oeetion  of  schools  and  residences  for  teadiers  under  the  enactments 
of  recent  legislation  has  been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  sore 
burden  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  of  country  houses  of  the  gentry  that  meaYiwhile  have 
been  built  anew  has  not  been  so  considerable,  though  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  that  has  not  been  added  to,  made  more  luxurious,  or  improved 
in  the  stables,  the  gardens,  or  in  the  conservatories. 

As  to  the  fiurmhouses,  it  would  make  Gainsborough  or  Constable 
veep  to  see  how  the  dear  old  places  they  loved  have  been  replaced 
liy  mansions,  or  at  least  by  ample  family  houses  such  as  the  scientific 
agnculturist — ^the  high  farmer  in  more  senses  than  one— expects  to 
bring  his  wife  and  daughters  to. 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  have  benefited 
by  what  has  been  going  on.  The  stables  and  bullock-sheds,  the  cow- 
bonaes  and  pig^ries,  the  very  kennels  have  become  commodious, 
nbetantial,  costly,  not  seldom  ornamental.  On  all  these  things  no 
expense  has  been  spared.  But  here  progress  has  stopped.  Yes  I  The 
bouses  of  God  and  their  ministers,  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  their 
tenantry,  the  sheep  and  the  oxen,  the  dogs  and  the  swine,  are  decently 
boosed  and  cared  for.  What  have  the  peasantry  of  England  done, 
ttd  what  is  their  crime,  that  they  alone  have  been  left  as  they  were  ? 
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*  As  they  were  ?  *  No !  Not  as  they  were — ten  times  worse  than  ttey 
were !  Let  a  man  of  fifty  ride  five  miles  in  any  direction  from  his 
own  door  in  some  of  the  most  carefully  tilled  counties  of  England, 
and  he  must  be  fortunate  in  his  surroundings  if  he  can  find  tea 
labourers'  cottages  that  have  been  btdlt  luUh  three  sleeping-roams 
since  he  arrived  at  manhood.  Let  him  at  the  same  time  take  a  note 
of  the  ^  houses '  of  agricultural  labourers  in  which  large  fitmilies  have 
been  brought  up — G-od  knows  how — and  on  which  50L  have  been 
spent  during  the  same  time.  Let  him  end  by  counting  the  number 
of  dwellings  that  have  been  allowed  to  fidl  down,  and  from  which  tiie 
last  occupant  has  escaped  only  just  soon  enough.  Let  him  do  all 
this,  I  say,  and  I  think  that  man  will  be  startled  and  shocked  if  he 
has  any  heart  or  any  pity  in  him. 

The  peasantry  are  huddling  under  ix)ofs  which  our  grandfathers 
raised ;  but  roo6  and  walls  have  had  half  a  century  or  more  of  wear 
and  tear.  This  one  is  propped  up  by  an  old  dead  tree,  that  one  has 
been  ^  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,'  the  other  one  has  been  made 
habitable  by  the  wretched  tenant  with  some  old  sleepers  fetched 
from  the  nearest  railway,  or  the  thatch  mended  by  his  own  hand 
with  straw  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  pig. 

Men  pretend  to  wonder  that  the  population  of  our  villages  goes^ 
on  decreasing.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  otherwise.  The 
peasantry  have  acquired  migratory  habits  and  gone  into  the  towns 
from  sheer  necessity.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  in  our  schools 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  decency  and  self-respect,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  learn  that  lesson  in  that  proportion  do  they  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  shamefid  hovels  which  cruel 
mockers  call  their  'homes.'  The  wrong  and  the  sin  are  those  of 
omission  as  far  as  the  larger  proprietors  are  concerned,  I  grant ;  but 
what  then  ? 

Non  hoxninem  occidi. — Non  pasces  in  eruoe  corves. 
Sum  bonus  et  frugL — Henuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 

The  mischief  is  all  the  harder  to  deal  with  because  the  larger  num- 
ber of  our  labourers'  cottages  are  not  the  property  of  the  g^eat  land- 
owners, but  of  small,  sometimes  very  small,  proprietors.  These  latter 
manage  to  get  a  very  handsome  return  for  their  investments,  and 
are  quite  safe  in  asking  what  rent  they  choose  to  demand.  Tell 
them  they  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B 
will  build  some  decent  dwellings  soon,  and  empty  the  old  tumble- 
down shanties,  and  they  laugh  at  you.  '  I  know  better  than  that,* 
said  a  coarse  foul-mouthed  old  drover  to  me.  *  Gentlemen  don't  like 
building  houses  for  them  sort  of  people.  We  ain^t  got  no  garM- 
keepers  herCj  nor  no  gentlefolks  neither  I '  So  the  small  capitalist 
invests  in  the  row  of  cottages  within  easy  reach  of  the  public-house, 
and  very  well  he  makes  it  pay.  Even  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
meanest  point  of  view,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  more 
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direwd  than  the  richer  proprietox,  who  tells  you  that  the  broad  acres 
cannot  run  away,  while  labourers  can  and  do.  Ay !  They  can  and 
do.  Bat  as  William  Cobbett  said  in  his  own  strong  way  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  'WitJiout  the  labourer  the  land  is  nothing  worth. 
Without  his  labour  there  can  be  no  tillage,  no  enclosure  of  fields,  no 
tiding  of  flocks,  no  breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  fiEtrm  is  worth  no  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  the  sea  or  of  the  air.* 

It  is  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  results  directly  traceable 
to  the  general  decay  and  neglect  of  the  labourers'  dwellings  that  the 
outlook  appears  most  serious.  Unhappily  we  are  all  too  well  aware 
that  in  the  best  times  chastity  never  was  a  virtue  held  in  very  high 
estimation  among  the  rural  population.  Two  young  people  *  kept 
company'  for  a  while,  and  the  result  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Thirty  years  ago  marriage  also  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  man  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fellow  who  delayed  to 
'&ther  his  child '  by  making  the  mother  his  wife.  Of  late  years 
this  remnant  of  honourable  sentiment  has  been  dying  out,  and,  by 
much  that  I  can  hear  from  those  on  whose  information  I  can  rely, 
the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me  that  female  prostitution  in 
country  villages  is  by  no  means  imoommon.  The  young  men  have  no 
houses  to  bring  their  wives  to,  the  young  women  will  not  be  content 
wiUi  the  ruinous  hovels.  So  the  child  is  bom,  weaned,  and  left  with 
the  grandmother ;  the  young  fellow  slinks  off  into  the  town  or  takes 
'a  job'  in  some  remote  county — ^the  order  of  affiliation  is  never 
served,  and  the  girl  goes  out  to  service,  or  she  hangs  about  the  village 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  hoists  her  flag  again  in  hopes  that  sooner  or 
hXet  she  may  capture  some  weak  besieger  of  the  citadel  and  be  made 
an  honest  woman  of  by  bearing  another's  name.  If  this  should  not 
happen  as  soon  as  might  be  wished,  and  if  youth  passes  and  middle 
life  is  beginning,  she  has  still  another  chance.  A  labourer  finds 
himself  suddenly  a  widower  with  three  or  four  young  children  and  no 
female  to  look  after  them.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  The  natural  course 
would  be  to  marry  again.  Formerly  this  used  to  be  invariably  done, 
and  usually  with  very  little  delay.  Now  he  tells  you  he  can  do 
better  than  that.  He  takes  a  housekeeper  and  pretends  that  he 
meuis  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  He  has  not  the  least  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  hausdceepevy  and  forthwith  new  relations  are  entered  into. 
Ue  has  nothing  to  gain  by  marriage — nothing  as  far  as  he  can  see — 
and  something  to  lose  by  tying  himself  for  life  to  a  woman  whose 
antecedents  will  not  bear  looking  into,  who  has  perhaps  two  or  three 
childr^  that  may  be  anybody's,  and  whom  moreover  he  has  in  his 
power  as  long  as  he  can  dismiss  her  at  a  week's  notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  men,  having  once  broken  away  from  the 

parents'  nest,  acquire  roaming  habit«,  go  to  the  ^  pits,'  run  up  to 

London  for  a  spree,  become  navvies,  and  speedily  learn  the  coarse 

vice  and  foul  language  of  the  society  into  which  they  have  plunged, 

Vol.  X.— No.  54.  T 
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and  if  they  come  back  to  their  birthplace  they  come  back  brutalified, 
unsettled,  reckless;  always  with  empty  pockets,  and  bawling  against 
and  denouncing  every  class  exc^t  their  own  with  a  set  of  phrases 
from  the  new  Grospel  of  Hate  which  ribald  agitators  ply  th^n  with. 
But  these  men  do  not  marry ;  too  often  they  return  at  thirty,  broken- 
down  sots,  and  badly  diseased,  and  not  seldom  become  the  dissemi- 
nators of  such  poison  as  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of* 

Thus,  spite  of  improved  machinery,  spite  of  increased  wages,  spite 
of  shorter  hours  of  toil,  the  labour  market  continues  to  exhibit 
the  remarkable  anomaly  of  a  steady  decrease  of  supply,  varying 
inversely  with  the  increase  of  demand.  To  explain  it  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  wages  is  to  show  an  ^otire  igB<mmce 
of  the  facts.  Taking  the  rural  population  in  the  mass  and  com- 
paring their  income  man  by  man  with  thai  of  the  masa  of  the 
toumarrun^  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  countryman  would 
.  be  found  by  no  means  the  poorer  of  the  two.  As  to.  that  industrious, 
sober,  able*bodied  agricultural  labourer  who  has  to  bring  up  a  fieunilj 
on,  twelve  shillings  a  week^  he  exists  only  in  the  speedies  of  the 
demagogue.  Such  a  man  in  the  eastern  counties  is  not  to  be  found; 
he  would  be  as  hard  to  meet  with  as  a  pole-cat. 

The  truth  is  you  haye  increased, the  laibourer's  daily  wtagea,  but 
that  is  absolutely  all  that  you .  have  done  for  him*  He  asks  fof  a 
decent  home,  for  a  chance  of  b^tering  himself,  for  the  poaaihiMty  of 
a  future  which  may  raisQ  him  to  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor ;  for 
some  prospect  of  trying  his  luck  with  a  oow  or  a  horse  albd  cart ;  for 
some  innocent  recreation  and  amusement  when  hist  day's  w(Hrk  is 
done;  for  some  tiny  playground  for  his  childreooi  in  the  sununer 
evenings ;  ^  for  some  object  of  ambition.  What  answer  can  you  make 
to  him  ?  Are  you  going  to  point  to  the  sign  of  the  Chequers  creaking 
in  the  breeze  ?  Our  agricultural  friend  refuses  to  take  the  hint,  axid 
angrily  shakes  his  bead*  The  very  beer  is  so  bad  that  it  has  ceased 
to  tempt  him  to  a  debauch. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  but,  looming  through  the  mists 
of  the  future,  there  are  some  ugly  shapes  that  seem  to  be  frowning 
on  as. :  The  cry  for  tenant  right  has  not  yet  made  itself  heard  on  our 
sid^  of  the  Channel,  but  are  we  sure  there  ai^^  no  mutterings  of  a 
storqi  whose  thunder  may  be  only  the  echo  of  the  Land  Leaguers 
ro£^r?  I  fancy,  if  some  g^itlemen  were  to  find  themselves  at  a 
farmers'  ordinary  on  niarket-day,  they  would  hear  more  than  they 
expected.  The  great  capitalists  among  the  farmers,  again,  are  giving 
up  the  game,  and  sullenly  telling  you  that  high  farming  doesn't  paj. 
I  think  they  don't  mean  what  they  say ;  but  they  do  mean  that 
farming  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  grand  style  does  not  pay.     If 

*  I  have  seen  children  ciying  because  it  was  holiday  time  at  the  school,  and  ih^j 
had  nothing  to  do  at  home  and  noplace  to  play  in  I 
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they  are  right,  there  is  a  Tnauvaia  quart  cCheure  for  such  as  have 
polled  down  three  or  four  fsLrmhouses  and  thrown  the  fields  into  one 
large  holding*  If  landlords  be  compelled  to  reverse  a  policy  to 
irhich  they  have  been  pledging  themselves  for  so  long,  they  may  find 
that  it  was  an  evil  day  for  them  when  they  began  to  '  bum  one  house 
to  warm  another.' 

Bat  the  labour  market.  Oh,  the  labour  market !  there's  the  rub! 
There  stands  the  ominous  fact  that  for  years  an  exodus  has  been 
going  on  from  the  country  villages  of  the  best  and  most  ambitious  of 
the  labouring  class ;  it  is  going  on  still.  Village  life  has  ceased  to 
pieaent  charms  to  the  sons  of  the  soil.  There  have  been  many  causes 
operating  tq  bring  this  about;  no  one  remedy  can  be  trusted  to  meet 
the  eviL     But  yet  something  may  be  done. 

Men  do  not  run  away  in  shoals  from  homes  where  their  childhood 
was  happy  and  their  youth  blessed  with  joyous  memories,,  and  xsi 
which  they  may  look  forward  in  their  turn  to  pass  their  best  years  in 
some  decency,  comfort,  and  self-respect.  They  da  run  away  from, 
ihe  odious  thought  of  living  and  dying  in  a  squidid  hovel  with  a  clay. 
floor  and  two  dark  cabins  under  the  rafters,  reached  by  arickety^ 
ladder;  in  the  one  of  which  sleep  &ther  and  mother  as  best  they.' 
can,  while  in  the  foetid  air  of  the  other  their  o£E^ring  of  both  sexes 
huddle,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  of  them,  among  them  young  men 
and  young  women  out  of  whom  you  are  stamping  all  sense  of  sbame^, 
Yes!  people  do  run  away  fix>m  a  life  like  this ;  leaving  it  behind 
them  as  a  dreadful  past  which  they  remember  only  with  indignation, 
or  rebeUiDg  against  the  prospect  of  it  as  a  future  too  hideous  to  be 
entertained  except  with  scorn.    I,  for  one,  do  not  blame  them. 

AuGUSTCS  Jessopp. 
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THE  ARAB  MONUMENTS  OF  EGYPT. 

Neablt  fifty  years  ago,  Edward  Lane,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  noticed  symptoms 
of  decay  in  the  art  of  the  Arab  people,  and  predicted  the  decadence 
which  was  even  then  imminent.  The  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  decline  are  various  and  complicated.  The  seeds  of  corrup- 
tion may  have  been  sown  shortly  after  the  Arab  conquerors  had 
occupied  the  country  and  brought  with  them  the  luxury  and  refine- 
ment which  resulted  from  more  settled  habits  of  life ;  but  the  culture 
and  civilisation  they  adopted  when  they  relinquished  their  nomad 
habits  have  left  an  enduring  mark,  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
apathy  of  successive  governments  have  not  been  able  entirely  to 
obliterate. 

It  is  to  Turkish  misrule  and  the  pseudo-civilisation  which  has 
accompanied  it  that  we  must  look  for  the  downfall  of  living  Arab 
art.  Some  of  its  monuments  have  been  spared,  but  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  designer  is  no  longer  there.  Under  the  stress  of  a 
debasing  tyranny — the  more  odious  from  the  fact  that  it  has  aped 
and  assumed  certain  habits  of  modern  civilisation — the  instinct  of 
beauty  implanted  in  the  people  has  been  sapped,  whilst  they  are  them- 
selves hardly  conscious  of  their  loss.  If  they  are  ever  to  emerge  from 
this  debasement,  it  must  be  by  a  process  of  introspection  which  their 
unaided  efforts  are  hardly  likely  to  bring  about.  The  most  that  can 
be  expected  from  a  people  so  circumstanced  is  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  regard  with  sympathy  and  respect  the  efforts  of  foreigners 
to  preserve  from  further  decay  the  rich  legacy  inherited  from  their 
forefathers. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  of  modem  civilisation  that  whilst  we 
hoard  up  in  our  museums  such  treasures  as  can  be  carried  away,  the 
sites  that  have  been  ransacked,  and  too  often  desecrated,  are  allowed 
to  pass  into  oblivion  and  decay,  and  thus  the  reverence  for  the  past, 
the  rdigio  loci  so  indispensable  to  true  culture  and  advancement, 
are  allowed  to  lapse  and  give  way  before  the  trivialities  of  modern 
fashion. 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  plausibility  that  it  is  the  pririlege 
of  a  few  to  explore  the  native  home  of  the  rare  and  costly  objects 
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which  are  carried  to  Europe  and  America,  and  that  the  large 
majority  who  stay  at  home  should  have  within  their  reach  examples 
of  the  art  of  distant  countries.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  in  no 
way  militates  against  the  furtherance  of  a  scheme  for  protecting  the 
architectural  monuments  of  a  city  or  preserving  the  general  contour 
of  ite  streets  and  buildings  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  genuine  cirilisation. 

The  rule  of  the  present  dynasty  in  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  the 
catastrophe  so  far  as  Arab  art  is  concerned*  Into  the  social  and 
political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Moham- 
med Ali  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  essay  to  enter  at 
aoy  length.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Memlooks  had  doubtless 
reached  an  excess  which  became  unbearable^  and  afforded  a  plea  for 
carrying  into  execution  projects  of  reform  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment having  within  it  certain  elements  of  justice  which  found  favour 
in  Europe  at  the  time,  although  the  means  adopted  to  carry  out 
these  changes  could  not  be  palliated. 

The  preservation  by  means  of  endowments  of  the  mosques  and 
the  schools  attached  to  them  had  hitherto  sufficed  to  arrest  their 
decay,  but  by  a  process  not  altogether  imknown  in  Europe  these 
resources  had  been  diverted  from  the  intention  of  their  founders 
and  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

The  advancement  of  education  upon  a  European  basis  became  the 
watdiword  of  the  party  of  progress,  and  the  astute  ruler  of  Egypt 
knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  sounding  cry  which  he  shaped 
to  his  own  ends,  regardless  of  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  his 
adopted  country.  Hungry  adventurers  followed  in  the  wake,  and 
profited  by  the  disruption  which  secured  for  them  advancement  and 
emolument,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  wonder  if  the  interests  of 
native  art  were  made  to  suffer. 

A  project  which  should  aim  at  the  preservation  of  the  Arab 
mcmuments  of  Egypt  ought  especially  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Oriental  art,  and  that  this 
interest  is  widespread  and  on  the  increase  none  can  doubt  who  regard 
the  objects  displayed  in  our  museums  and  private  collections,  the 
nhjects  selected  by  the  painters  of  the  day,  and  the  influence  it  has 
exited  upoti  decorative  art  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

The  native  art  of  India,  too  long  disr^arded,  is  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  minority  who  view  that  vast 
eountry  as  something  more  than  the  battle-field  of  conflicting  races, 
in  which  the  older  civilisation  must  necessarily  give  way  and  be 
monlded  according  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Saracenic  monuments  of  India  are  of  the  highest  interest  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  also  as  affording  an  instance  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Arab  race  have  clung  to  their  early  traditions  when 
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transplanted  into  a  foreign  soiL  Their  rule  has  long  be^  at  an  end, 
but  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  genuine  progress  that  the  moniunents 
they  have  left  behind  them  ai^  beginning  to  be  estimated  at  their 
true  value*  In  Egypt,  where  their  faith  still  endures,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  fostering  care  of  a  Mohammedan  government 
would  have  saved  from  destrubtion  these  relics  of  the  past,  even  if 
they  have  not  the  wit  to  create  afresh  or  to  imitate  a  style  not  glar- 
ingly at  variance  with  their  eai*ly  traditions.  The  condition  of  Cairo 
is  a  melancholy  proof  that  the  present  rulers  of  Egypt  are  unworthy 
successors  to  the  inheritance  which  has  become  theirs  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  which  they  hold  on  sufferance,  and  would  long  since 
have  forfeited  had  not  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  European  Powers 
afforded  them  a  grudging  support. 

The  Arab  people,  emasculated  by  long  years  of  oppression  and  mis- 
rule, have  now  scarcely  a  voice  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  their  country ; 
but  if  they  carry  to  excess  the  resignation  that  is  enjoined  by  their  re- 
ligion, they  are  by  no  means  bereft  of  some  of  the  nobler  qualities 
that  once  adorned  their  race,  and  if  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
could  be  aroused  they  might  yet  waken  from  the  lethargy  that 
threatens  their  extinction. 

The  potent  influence,  both  for  good  and  evil,  of  the  Muslim  faith 
upon  Arab  art,  deadening  and  almost  nullifying  in  the  case  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  but  elevating  and  ennobling  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  architecture,  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  to  it  a  just  posi- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  art  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  and  the  development  and  application  of  art  in  India  and  China, 
present  a  marked  contrast.  In  these  latter  countries  the  religious 
faith  of  the  people  has  greatly  influenced  their  treatment  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  in  the  case  of  the  G-reeks  especially  has  afforded  to 
it  a  vitality  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  culture 
and  civilisation  of  the  world.  Christian  art,  subjected,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  to  trammels  similar  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree, 
to  those  imposed  upon  the  Arabs  by  their  religious  prejudices,  has 
never  lost  its  hold  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  nor  has  Puritan  zeal 
even  in  Protestant  England  succeeded  in  effacing  the  influence  it  yet 
continues  to  exert.  Thrown  back  upon  the  resources  which  were  yet 
at  their  command,  the  Arabs  concentrated  their  energies  upon  archi- 
tecture, and  their  inventive  faculties  developed  almost  a  new  art  in 
the  style  of  decoration  which  lends  so  much  grace  and  beauty  to  their 
buildings. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  obstacles  which  have  arrested  the 
full  development  of  art  amongst  the  Arabs  should  have  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  style  of  architecture  so  admirable  in  its  adaptability  to 
the  ends  which  it  subserves,  and  yet  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
sympathies  of  men  alien  to  the  creed  and  to  the  institutions  under 
which  it  flourished. 
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Persian  art»  less  under  the  influence  of  these  restrictions,  inas- 
much as  it  admits  under  a  modified  form  of  the  rendering  of  natural 
objects,  has  never,  at  least,  in  architecture,  reached  the  perfection 
attained  to  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  made  Egypt  a  central  point  for  the 
erection  of  their  noblest  monuments. 

The  mosques  of  Cairo  and  the  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
which  yet  r^nain  are  evidences  of  the  high  position  attained  to  by 
their  designers,  and  justify  the  dismay  with  which  their  neglected 
condition  fills  the  mind  of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their 
beauty.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  boasted  civilisation  of  a 
centmy  now  drawing  to  a  close  that  no  hand  has  yet  been  lifted  to 
avert  the  doom  of  some  of  the  choicest  moniunents  existing  in  the 
world. 

The  surpassing  interest  attaching  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  to  some  extent  thrown  into  the  shade  the  products  of  a 
Iftter  phase  of  civilisation.  The  mystery  which  enshrines  the  monu- 
ments of  a  race  so  long  extinct,  their  simple  grandeur,  and  their 
endoring  strength,  have  drawn  towards  them  the  attentive  study  of 
some  of  our  highest  intellects.  The  key  to  the  right  understanding 
of  their  inscriptions  has  been  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  almost 
unlooked-for  success  attending  their  anxious  search  has  afforded  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  prosecution  of  labours  to  which  the  Government 
haye  lent  their  tardy  support.  Thus  we  no  longer  hear  of  temples 
quarried  out  in  order  to  provide  material  for  a  tawdry  palace,  or  of 
their  ooluums  being  burned  for  lime — a  proceeding  connived  at  by 
fieveral  of  the  late  Viceroys  of  Egypt. 

The  enlightened  zeal  of  Mariette  Pasha,^  the  able  Director  of  the 
Bodak  Museum,  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  engrossing  nature  of  his  pursuit, 
the  limited  funds  at  his  disposal,  and  the  apathy  with  which  all 
ai^>eals  for  the  protection  of  the  Arab  monuments  have  hitherto  been 
listened  to,  have  all  contributed  to  concentrate  his  attention  and  that 
of  his  colleagues  upon  one  absorbing  topic.  It  remains  for  others  to 
uiest,  whilst  there  is  yet  time,  the  ravages  of  long  years  of  neglect, 
and  to  neutralise  the  imbecile  endeavour  to  Europeanise  a  city  once 
a  typical  example  of  what  the  Arabs  were  able  to  achieve  in  archi- 
tectore. 

Twenty  years  ago  much  might  have  been  done  in  this  direction. 
The  dty  of  Cairo  was  not  yet  under  the  spell  of  a  <  Haussmann ' 
destined,  as  the  silly  projectors  of  these  improvements  fondly  believed, 
to  rival  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire.  Who,  amongst  those  who 
^ere  fortunate  enough  to  have  visited  Cairo  before  this  insane  mania 
took  its  rise,  can  fail  to  remember  the  impression  produced  by  a  ride 

'  The  recent  decease  of  this  eminent  archaeologist  will  cause  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  amongst  aU  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  well-directed 
labours. 
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to  the  citadel  ?  The  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  in  those  days  care- 
fully swept,  afforded  a  grateful  shade^  so  that  even  in  the  heat  of  the- 
day  they  might  be  traversed  without  inconvenience.  Carriages  were 
of  rare  occurrence,  so  that  the  traveller  might  indulge  in  day-dreams 
without  the  risk  of  being  run  down  or  compelled  to  take  shelter 
under  a  doorway  until  the  vehicle  with  its  screaming  attendant  had 
passed  by.  The  attention,  constantly  riveted  by  some  fresh  object  of 
interest,  never  flagged,  and  as  each  scene  in  the  moving  panorama 
unfolded  itself  we  seemed  to  have  stepped  back  into  a  former  age,, 
and  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  legends  and  stories  which  have 
not  yet  lost  their  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Thi& 
frame  of  mind  inspired  *  Eothen.'  The  mushroom  cities  of  Western 
America  could  hardly  be  less  conducive  to  such  emotions  than  the 
aspect  of  modem  Cairo.  It  should  not,  however^  be  assumed  that 
whilst  deeply  lamenting  these  changes  we  deprecate  the  adoption  of 
certain  improvements  adapted  to  modem  civilisation,  and  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  founders. 

A  survey  of  the  city  directed  with  intelligence  and  having  in 
view  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  certain  sanitary  reforms, 
hitherto  too  much  neglected,  might  well  be  made  to  replace  the 
vulgar  ostentation  and  the  odious  taste  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side.  The  opening  out  of  new  thoroughfiures,  where  this  object  can 
be  attained  without  ^the  sacrifice  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
city,  should  form  piurt  of  a  programme  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  an  Oriental  people  not  yet  weaned  from  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
their  ancestors. 

There  is  in  fact  scarcely  an  appliance  of  modem  civilisation 
which  might  not  be  grafted  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  if  the  object 
in  view  were  really  directed  towards  their  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment. 

A  close  examination  of  the  changes  recently  brought  about  ia 
Egypt  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  superficial  gloss  miscalled  civi- 
lisation is  only  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge  designed  by  crafty  rulers- 
to  effect  the  final  subjugation  of  the  people.  The  critical  position* 
into  which  the  country  had  been  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  ex- 
Khedive  rendered  it  necessary  to  place  the  government  under  the 
temporary  tutelage  of  the  two  European  Powers  most  interested  in 
securing  an  honest  administration.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  attempts  at  reform  recently  inaugurated  have  not  been  entirely 
fruitless,  and  that  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  good  government 
has  really  been  made.  This  would  surely  be  a  fitting  time  to  uige 
the  claims  of  Arab  art  upon  the  attention  of  a  ruler  who  seems  not 
insensible  to  the  advantages  that  might  accme  from  an  enlightened 
consideration  of  so  important  an  element  of  true  civilisation. 

In  stigmatising  as  it  deserves  the  gigantic  sham  that  is  being, 
enacted  in  Egypt  under  the  guii^e  of  civilisation,  it  is  difficult  to  speak. 
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in  tenns  of  moderation ;  but  the  day  cannot  be  &r  distant  when  the 
ruin  which  is  impending  over  the  Arab  monuments  of  Cairo  most 
inspire  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  and  a  desire  before  it  is  too  late  to 
devise  some  scheme  by  which  they  can  be  saved  from  annihilation. 

It  was,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  some  of  the 
European  residents  that  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  one  of  the 
grandest  examples  of  Arab  architecture  in  the  world,  was  saved  fromr 
destmction.  Happily  this  beautiful  structure  still  remains,  although 
its  walls  show  o\ninous  signs  of  decay,  and  a  new  mosque  b^^  some 
fifteen  years  ago  blocks  up  and  disfigures  the  principal  entrance.  The 
Tanity  of  the  native  architect  who  probably  suggested  this  juxtaposi- 
tion is  almost  amusingly  displayed  in  the  contrast  thus  afforded  by 
ihe  two  buildings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  want  of  funds  may  continue  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  may  not  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument  of  perverted  taste.  It  is  not  by  spasmodic 
efforts  that  any  decisive  blow  can  be  struck  at  a  system  so  deeply 
rooted.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  judicial  and  oth^r  reforms  whid> 
may  be  looked  for  under  the  guidance  of  two  great  European  Powers, 
an  intelligent  supervision  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  as  regards  its  public  buildings  and  the  domestic 
architecture,  which  yet  affords  a  rich  field  for  study.  In  some  of  the 
remoter  quarters  of  the  town  Arab  houses  yet  exist  which,  either  froia 
the  apathy  of  the  owners  or  from  a  sentiment  of  nationality  not  yet 
extinct,  have  been  left  untouched,  and  might  still  be  preserved  as  a 
lecoid  of  the  past,  and  an  incentive  to  a  revival  of  native  taste. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  writer  many  of  these  have  passed  away, 
others  remain  in  a  condition  more  or  less  precarious,  but  still  suscep- 
tible of  intelligent  restoration.  In  reference  to  the  latter  term,  so^ 
often  misapplied,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  efforts  of  the 
restorer  should  be  restricted  to  the  employment  of  materials  already 
at  hand,  of  which  much  still  remains  amongst  the  fragments  cf 
earlier  buildings.  Restoration  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
tenn  should  of  all  things  be  the  most  deprecated,  as  it  would 
assuredly  lead  to  greater  evils  than  those  we  are  so  anxious  to  avoid.. 
The  purchase  of  an  Arab  house  of  a  good  period  might  be  effected  at 
little  cost,  and  its  conversion  into  a  local  museiun  of  objects  of  Arab 
art,  similar  in  kind  to  the  noble  collection  before  alluded  to  at  Boulak, 
would  go  &r  to  awaken  the  visitors  who  yearly  flock  to  Cairo  to  a 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  that  beautiM  city  to  protection  from 
farther  injury. 

K  but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  the  demolition  and 
the  rebuilding  of  Cairo  could  have  been  devoted  to  such  objects,  the 
nd  spectacle  of  a  city  desecrated  and  disfigured  would  have  been 
V^red  to  us,  and  a  revival  of  the  sense  of  beauty  which  once  charac* 
terised  the  Arab  race  might  still  be  hoped  for. 
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If  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  protection  of  native 
monuments,  they  have  not  at  least  suffered  from  the  mania  for  resto- 
ration which  has  done  so  much  in  Europe  to  obliterate  the  relics  of 
the  past.  It  would  &cilitate  the  consideration  of  a  subject  so  fraught 
with  interest  as  the  revival  of  Arab  art  if  it  could  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  may  be  regarded,  in  Egypt  at  least,  as  virtually  extinct.  The 
style  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  few  mosques  for  which  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  spared  is  debased  and  meaningless ;  they 
belong  to  no  period  of  art,  and  do  not  even  possess  the  'negative  merit 
of  unobtrusiveness,  but  rear  their  heads  ostentatiously  above  the  ruins 
which  they  displace.  Within  gunshot  of  the  Mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
a  tasteless  pile  which  defaces  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city,  is  to  be 
found  a  series  of  mosques  more  or  less  in  ruins,  known  popularly  as 
the  ^  Tombs  of  the  KaUphs,'  but  more  correctly  designated  the  <  Tombs 
of  the  Memlook  Sultans  of  Egypt.' 

Of  many  of  these  the  crumbling  walls  alone  remain,  but  even  these 
fragments  might  be  saved  from  ruin,  for  all  are  rich  in  material  for 
study,  and  as  monuments  of  Arab  art  are  eminently  suggestive  and 
interesting.  Others  are,  however^  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and 
a  few  are  still  devoted  to  their  original  purposes.  The  Mosque  of 
Kaid  Bey  (fifteenth  century),  the  enlightened  Sultan  to  whom  the 
city  is  so  much  indebted  for  its  architectural  adornment,  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  anxious  care  which  its 
extreme  beauty  seems  to  invite. 

Some  slight  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  save  this  noUe  work, 
but  the  minaret  is,  I  am  informed,  in  a  critical  state,  and  the  Mneddin, 
when  calling  the  f&ithful  to  prayer,  no  longer  ventures  to  cUmb  the 
rickety  staircase.  A  portion  of  the  roof  has  given  way,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  a  notable  change  is  visible  in  the  condition  of  the 
wall  decoration,  formerly  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  building. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  wilful  neglect  of  such  monuments  as 
these  should  have  &iled  to  attract  the  attention  of  influential  persons, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  powerless  zeal  of  a  small 
band  of  artists  and  amateurs  to  call  attention  to  so  signal  an  instance 
of  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  mania  for  restoration  that  has  extended  over  Europe  originated 
in  motives  so  complex  that  it  may  easily  be  condemned  or  defended 
according  to  the  point  of  view  firom  which  it  is  regarded.  The  revo- 
lutionary epoch  which,  commencing  nearly  a  century  ago,  can  even 
now  only  be  regarded  as  entering  upon  another  phase,  evoked  a  sen- 
timent of  nationality  which  has  worked  in  opposite  directions.  On 
the  one  hand  reverence  for  the  past  has  led  men  to  treasure  up  such 
records  as  might  throw  a  light  upon  their  history  and  the  great  deeds 
achieved  previous  to  their  subjugation.  Against  this  must  be  set  the 
desire,  equally  natural  in  a  nation  entering  upon  a  new  Hfe,  to  e£Gu;e 
as  £Bur  as  possible  the  history  of  their  early  struggles.    The  homely 
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adage  ^  New  brooms  sweep  clean '  has  a  clear  application  in  the  ten- 
dency of  newly-awakened  nationalities  to  maJce  a  tabula  rasa  and 
start  afiresh.  To  re-name  a  street  or  a  public  building  may  seem  a 
trifling  innovation,  but  when  this  paves  the  way  to  the  removal  of  an 
inscription  or  the  destruction  of  a  monument  it  becomes  an  outrage 
upon  the  sentiment  of  true  nationality,  which  should  rest  upon  a 
fimier  basis  than  oblivion  of  the  past. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  monuments  of  medisBval 
Egypt  have  scarcely  as  yet  suffered  from  indiscreet  restoration,  for 
th^  have  either  been  left  to  perish  or  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  ruthless  hands  of  successive  rulers,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the 
tKasores  of  which  they  shoidd  have  been  the  zealous  protectors.  The 
specimens  of  Arab  art  which  yet  remain,  meagre  as  they  have  unhap- 
jdly  become,  possess  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  comparatively  un- 
tooched,  and  enough  even  now  remain  to  justify  the  anxiety  for  their 
preservation,  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  stimulate.  It  must 
be  confeased  that  the  prospects  of  success  in  this  endeavour  are  ex- 
tremely slight.  International  jealousies,  and  the  fear  of  awakoiing  a 
bnatical  opposition  to  the  interference  of  Europeans,  present  formi- 
daUe  barriers  to  any  active  movement  in  this  direction,  but,  r^;arded 
only  as  a  protest  against  a  crying  evil,  the  humblest  effort  to  arrest  its 
coarse  should  at  least  be  viewed  with  indulgence. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  objection  to  any  scheme  for 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  mediseval  Egypt  that  other 
countries  affording  examples  of  Saracenic  architecture  might  lay 
daimto  similar  protection.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  these  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  account ;  but  in  turg- 
ing  a  prior  claim  to  Cairo  for  the  first  steps  in  this  direction,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  city  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  East  so  £Eir  as  the  monuments  of  Saracenic  art  are  concerned,  no 
city  in  the  world  being  comparable  to  Cairo  in  this  respect.  Ghithered 
together  within  a  comparatively  small  space,  fragments'are  yet  to  be 
found  invaluable  in  their  bearing  upon  the  history  of  architecture, 
and  ct4>able  of  affording  a  rich  field  for  study — a  fact  which  for  some 
unexplained  reason  has  never  met  with  due  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  the  earnest  desire  that  this  ques- 
tion may  &11  into  more  competent  hands,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  for  the  want  of  active  support  from  those  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  further  so  desirable  an  end. 

Fbank  Dillon. 
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PANTHEISM,  AND  COSMIC  EMOTION. 

Odtside  the  borders  of  the  orthodox  theologies — indeed  to  some  extent 
within  them — three  great  ideas  seem  to  hold  men's  thoughts :  the 
modernised  idea  of  a  single  and  simple  Godhead,  the  metaphysical 
idea  of  Divine  Mystery  in  the  Universe,  the  historical  idea  of  human 
dignity  and  progress — ^Theism — Pantheism — Humanity. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  first  or  the  last  of  these,  we  may  examine  on 
general  grounds  of  religion  and  morality  the  claims  of  Pantheism  to 
be  an  adequate  basis  of  our  lives,  the  final  issue  of  the  mighty 
Assize  of  religions,  which  this  generation  and  the  next  are  destined 
to  try  out. 

The  claims  of  Pantheism  are  not  small.  It  is  a  vague  term ;  its 
field  is  indefinite ;  its  doctrines  curiously  elastic.  It  is  the  fiedth  of 
idealists  everywhere:  of  the  poets,  of  the  metaphysicians,  of  the 
enthusiasts.  It  has  so  many  forms,  and  so  few  formulas,  that  it 
gathers  round  it  sympathies  everywhere;  and  seems  to  illustrate 
everything,  even  when  it  explains  nothing.  A  generation  ago,  it 
could  be  assigned  only  to  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher  here  and  there. 
Pantheism  would  seem  to  have  no  hold  on  the  public  at  alL  But  then, 
a  generation  ago,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  orthodoxy  had 
only  begun  to  break.  It  is  otherwise  now.  Now,  the  problems  of 
orthodoxy ;  of  Theism ;  the  very  bases  of  Creation,  Providence,  and 
Judgment,  are  being  debated  in  the  market-places  and  the  street ; 
the  great  dilemma  of  Infinite  goodness  with  Onmipotent  power, 
making  and  ruling  the  world  we  know  and  see  to-day,  is  exercising 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  women,  even  of  children,  and  the  answers 
are  very  various,  and  sometimes  obscure.  And  thus,  Pantheism,  in 
the  widest  sense,  is  become  the  great  halting-place  between  the 
devotion  to  God  and  the  devotion  to  Humanity. 

Not  Pantheism  in  any  precise  form;  not  as  a  philosophical 
doctrine,  not  as  a  creed  that  can  be  stated,  often  not  consciously  held 
at  all.  We  may  include  under  the  somewhat  technical  term  Panthe- 
ism aU  those  types  of  thought,  and  conscious  or  unconscious  tenden- 
cies of  thought,  which  have  this  common  sign — that  they  find  the 
ultimate  and  dominant  idea  in  some  divine  Mystery  of  the  Universe, 
in  the  sense  of  Beauty  and  Power  of  Nature,  in  the  immensity  of  the 
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sum  of  Life  and  Matter,  it  may  be  in  a  pious  trust  in  the  general 
good  of  all  things,  he  the  things  human  and  morale  or  be  they  phy- 
sical and  unconscious. 

Now  Pantheism  in  this  sense  is  a  very  wide-spread  frame  of 
thought.  Many  a  subtle  intelligence,  shrinking  from  the  logi- 
cal difficulties  of  an  Omnipotent  Providence,  seeks  in  the  sum  of  all 
things  that  type  of  Beauty  and  universality  which  it  can  no  longer 
gather  from  the  Bible.  Many  a  sympathetic  heart  that  would  feel 
pain  in  frankly  rejecting  the  possibility  of  religious  hopes,  and  yet 
finds  the  religious  hope  of  Humanity  too  definite,  earthly,  and  prosaic 
for  its  ideal,  falls  back  on  some  half-uttered  vision  of  Beauty,  Good- 
ness, Mystery — a  vision  which  admits  nothing  so  formal  as  a  Person, 
and  nothing  logical  enough  to  make  a  proposition.  Some  of  the  best 
brains  and  hearts  float  in  this  dream ;  impatient  of  Theism,  indifiTer- 
ent  to  Humanity ;  cherishing  in  their  soids  this  transcendental  possi- 
bility of  a  something  beyond,  that  is  neither  some  one  nor  any 
actual  thing  at  all :  merely  a  promise  of  Good,  or  Fair. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  degrees  and  modes  in  this  tendency  we  call 
Pantheism,  from  the  artist's  thirst  for  nature,  to  the  thinker's  rest  in 
the  Unity  of  Law,  and  so  on  to  the  practical  man's  respect  for  ex- 
ternal force,  and  the  mystical  theologian's  habit  of  seeing  God  in 
everything  and  everything  in  God.  These  are,  no  doubt,  very  differ- 
ent types  of  mind ;  but  they  agree  in  this : — they  all  find  not  only 
a  religious  value  to  the  human  spirit  in  the  mystery  and  majesty  of 
the  World  without ;  but  the  Supreme  Power  and  Truth.  The  phy- 
sical beauty  of  a  sunset  touches  some ;  the  range  of  physical  law 
touches  others ;  these  are  the  happy  natures  of  constitutional  opti- 
mism ;  those  are  the  mystics  to  whom  the  definite  is  the  vulgar  and 
the  logical  is  the  misleading.  All  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  yearn 
to  pass  fer  beyond  the  range  and  realm  of  Man ;  and  yet  they  will  not 
fece  the  Person  of  a  living  God. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  fine  temper — man's  love  for  the 
unMhomable  glories  of  the  scene  around  him.     How  many  a  sensi- 
tive nature  has  gazed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  firmament  of  stars, 
till  the  imagination  seemed,  like  the  watchman  on  the  halls  of 
Agamemnon  at  Mycense,  to  see  new  lights  burst  out ;  as  if  worlds 
were  being  bom  unto  worlds  in  myriads.     Then  the  exhausted  spirit 
feels  almost  on  the  threshold  of  immensity ;  and  half  believes  that 
each  instant  the  heavens  are  about  to  break  open  to  their  highest, 
and  these  human  eyes  are  about  to  behold  the  reality  of  the  Unseen, 
We  have  all  known  that  moment ;   but  the  veil  has  never  been 
parted,  and  we  have  lain  down  with  aching  eyes  and  a  delicious  void 
in  our  hearts :  feeling  that  there  is  something,  we  know  not  what,  in 
Space;  but  that  we  are  as  far  off  from  it  as  ever.     And  the  next 
morning  we  go  to  work  and  the  Universe  fades  away  in  the  noontide 
light,  and  the  clear  voice  of  our  children,  and  the  emergencies  of  our 
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daily  anxieties,  the  care  of  our  fortunes,  or  our  public  duties,  move 
us  with  ten  times  the  force  and  reality  of  the  Milky  Way. 

I  know  no  passage  which  better  expresses  the  religiouB  value  of 
Nature  than  these  words  of  Wordsworth : — 

And  I  have  felt 
A  pfeaenoe  that  diBturhs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts :  a  sense  suUime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  mterfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  siins^ 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear ;  botii  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  bdng. 

This  is  poetry.  Is  it  religion  ?  It  is  exquisitely  touching  and 
inspiring  to  the  spirit.  Is  it  enough  to  guide  lives,  to  curb  passions, 
to  give  light  to  despair,  unconquerable  force  to  societies,  nations, 
races  ?  Can  it  do  what  the  law  of  Moses  did,  or  the  law  of  Christ ; 
because,  if  it  cannot  do  this,  it  is  not  religion  ? 

Certainly  it  is  poetry,  and  more  than  poetry ;  it  is  fresh  and  vital 
truth,  in  the  form  of  immortal  art*  No  one  of  us  would  willingly  let 
die  a  note  of  it,  or  lose  a  verse  from  that  magnificent  Psalter  of 
Nature,  which,  from  Homer  to  Walter  Scott,  is  one  of  the  best  gifts 
that  genius  has  bestowed  on  Man.  Why  need  we  lose  it ;  why  need 
we  cease  to  cherish  it  and  extend  its  power  ?  I  take  that  passion  for 
Nature,  that  worship  of  Nature,  in  all  its  forms  and  range,  that  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  inner  teaching  of  Nature,  that  Cosmic  Emotion 
that  Wordsworth  called  in  the  rhapsody  of  joy,  Hhe  soul  of  my  moral 
being ' — and  I  ask — is  that  enoi^h  ? 

Poetry  is  one  thing.  Science,  Action,  Life,  Beligion,  are  Ux 
other — aU  much  wider  and  more  continuous.  Poetry  is  but  one  mode 
of  Art,  and  Art  is  but  one  side  of  one  of  the  elements  of  Human 
Nature.  Poets  are  not  (for  all  that  some  people  say)  the  guides  of 
life ;  their  business  is  to  beautify  life.  And  after  all,  this  Worship 
of  Nature,  this  poetry  of  Pantheism,  is  but  one  side  even  of  Poetry, 
and  not  its  grandest.  No  poets  have  surpassed  in  this  field  the 
greatest  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  modem  world :  Homer  the  poet  of 
the  sea,  Shakespeare  the  poet  of  the  air,  he  who  saw  the  floor  of 
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heaTen  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.  And  yet  in  Homer 
18  in  Shakespeare  the  worship  of  Nature  holds  but  a  subordinate 
place.  To  these  great  brains  the  folds  of  manj-fountained  Ida,  the 
waste  of  hoary  brine,  the  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  bank,  the  mom 
walking  over  the  dew  of  some  high  eastern  hill — these  fure  but  the 
frame  wherein  are  set  their  pictures  of  meli,  and  women,  and 
floeietiea ;  of  passions,  sufiferings,  character ;  of  hope,  despair,  love, 
devotion. 

Poetry,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  us  with  an  image  of  man,  not 
of  Natitte ;  the  drama  of  real  life,  not  a  dream  of  the  Universe.  And 
if  the  starry  night  is  beautiful,  it  may  be  nothing  to  the  anile  of  a 
child*  One  speech .  of  Prometheus,  or  of  Hamlet,  or  Faust,  teaches 
us  more  than  ten  thousand  sunsets. 

And  this  poetic  idealisation  of  Nature  is  a  choice  of  certain  fiuHs 
for  the  sake  of  tJieir  beauty  and  their  majesty.  It  deliberately  ex- 
cludes myriads  of  other  facta  that  are  not  beautiful,  and  yet  are  v^y 
real  and  act  potently  on  us.  Deep  is  our  debt  to  the  magidaos  who 
have  shown,  us  bow  to  see  the  world  radiant  and  harmonious.  It  is 
an  ideal,  infinitely  precious  and  invigorating.  But  it  is  not  the  real 
truth)  or  ratiier  not  the  whole  truth, — fiar  from  it.  The  world  is  not 
all  radiant  and  harmonious;  it  is  often  savage  and  chaotic  In 
thought  we  can  see  only  the  bright,  but  in  hard  fact  wa  are  brought 
&oe  to  face  with  the  dark  side.  Waste,  ruin,  conflict,  rot,  are  about 
us  everywhere.  If  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  glacier  epochs,  are  not 
very  irequent,  there  is  everywhere  decay,  dissolution,  waste,  every 
houraad  in  every  pore  of  the  vast  Cosmos.  See  Nature  at  its  richest 
on  the  slopes  of  some  Andes  or  Himalayas  where  &  first  glance  shows 
us  one  vision  of  delight  and  peace.  We  gaze  more  steadily,  we  see 
how  animal,  and  vegetable,  and  inorganic  life  are  at  war,  tearing  each 
the  other :  every  leaf  holds  its  destructive  insect,  every  tree  is  a  scene 
of  torture,  c<»nbat,  death ;  everything  preys  on  everything ;  animals, 
storms,  suns,  and  snows  waste  the  flower  and  the  herb ;  climate  tor- 
tures to.  death  the  living  world,  and  the  inanimate  world  is  wasted  by 
the  animate,  or  by  its  own  pent-up  forces.  We  need  as  little  think 
this  earth  all  beauty  as  think  it  all  horror.  It  is  made  up  of  love- 
liuesB  and  ghastlineas ;  of  harmony  and  chaos ;  of  agony,  joy,  life, 
death.  The  nature*worshippers  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the  waste  and 
the  shrieks  which  meet  the  seeker  after  truth. 

And  if  beauty  and  harmony  are  ascendant  in  these  spots  of  earth 
whidi  we  fill,  are  they  in  the  South  Pole  and  the  North  Pole 
and  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  or  in  the  extreme 
ioy  heavens  and  in  the  fiery  whirlwinds  of  the  Sun,  and  in  those 
regions  of  Space  where  they  tell  us  Suns  explode  and  disappear,  anni- 
hilating whole  solar  systems  at  once  ?  The  Moon  of  the  poets  is  an 
image  of  peace  and  tenderness ;  but  the  Moon  of  science  makes  the 
imagination  tdxat  with  the  sense  of  a  lifeless,  motionless,  voiceless. 
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dghtless  solitude.  What  a  mass  is  there  in  Nature  that  is  aj^Mlling, 
almost  maddening  to  man,  if  we  coolly  resolve  to  look  at  all  Uie  &cts, 
tis  fieu^tsl 

Nay,  has  this  wandering  i$peck  of  dust,  that  we  call  ours,  one  of 
the  motes  that  people  the  sun  systems,  has  it  always  been  beautiful  ? 
Pkurts  of  it  now  are*  But  in  the  infinite  ages  of  geologic  time,  even 
in  the  vast  glacier  epochs,  and  the  drift,  and  the  like,  or  when  this 
island  lay  drenched  in  a  monotonous  ooze — was  beauty,  or  what  man 
thinks  beauty,  the  rule  then  ?  The  flowers,  the  forests,  the  planta- 
tions, the  m€»Euiows,  the  uplands  waving  with  com  and  poppies,  are 
the  work  of  man.  The  earth  was  a  grisly  wilderness  till  man  appeared ; 
and  it  had  but  patches  of  beauty  here  and  there,  until  after  man  had 
conquered  it.  Man  made  the  country  as  much  as  he  made  the 
town ;  the  one  out  of  oiganic,  the  other  out  of  inorganic  materials. 

And  what  is  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  majesty  in  Nature? 
Nothing  but  what  Man  sees  in  it  and  feels  in  it.  It  is  beautiful  to 
us ;  it  has  a  relation  to  our  lives  and  our  nature.  Absolutely,  it  may 
be  a  wilderness  or  a  chaos.  The  poets  indeed  are  the  true  authors  of 
the  beauty  and  order  of  Nature ;  for  they  see  it  by  the  eye  of  genius. 
And  they  only  see  it.  Coldly,  literally  examined,  beauty  and  horror, 
order  and  disorder  seem  to  wage  an  equal  and  eternal  war.  Morally, 
intellectually,  truly,  Man  stands  face  to  face  with  Nature — ^not  her 
inferior,  not  her  equal,  but  her  superior,  like  the  poet's  last  man 
eonfinonting  the  Sun  in  death.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  ideas 
whereby  Man  has  arranged  the  phenomena  offered  to  his  senses ;  the 
beauty  of  Nature  is  the  joy  whereby  he  grasps  the  relations  of  his 
environment  to  his  own  being.  When  we  think  we  worship  Nature, 
we  are  really  worshipping  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley,  Byron  and  Scott.  As  Comte  said  in  a  bold  but  not  irreverent 
moment — ^the  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Galileo  and  Kepler  and 
Newton ;  for  the  ceaseless  spectacle  of  mysterious  movement  they  pre- 
sent recalls  to  us  the  minds  which  first  saw  unity  and  law  therein. 

There  is,  as  we  say,  another  and  a  fieur  deeper  spirit  of  Pantheism, 
more  subtle  and  more  philosophical  than  any  Nature  worship,  than 
^is  love  of  the  beauty  and  life  in  the  world.  It  has  forms  infinite, 
that  cannot  be  numbered :  the  sense  of  immensity  in  the  sum  of 
things — ^not— ourselves :  the  sense  of  stupendous  Order  around  us, 
of  convoluted  Life  around  us,  or  of  Force  aroimd  us :  or  it  nciay  be  a 
trust  that  things  are  tending  towards  good  aroimd  us:  or  that 
intoxication  with  the  fumes  of  Crodhead  reduced  to  vapour  which 
marked  the  metaphysical  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  There  are  some 
whose  fitith  is  sustained  on  even  more  ethereal  food ;  who  idealise  the 
Universe  as  such,  the  Grood,  the  Beautiful,  the  True. 

What  are  all  these,  if  we  take  them  to  be  quite  independent  of 
Ood,  and  yet  outside  of  and  sovereign  over  Man  ?  I  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  Power  and  Goodness  of  an  Almighty  Creator;  I  know 
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what  is  meant  by  the  genius,  and  patience,  and  sympathy  of  Man. 
Bat  what  is  the  All,  or  the  Grood,  or  the  True,  or  the  Beautiful  ? 
What  is  the  Anima  Mundi,  if  it  is  neither  God  nor  Man,  neither 
animate  nor  inanimate,  but  both  or  neither?  And  what  is  the 
Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness,  if  only  Philistines  can  take  it 
to  be  Providence  ?  If  God  and  Universe  are  identical  expressions, 
we  had  better  drop  one  or  other.  If  the  *  Universal  Mind'  is  nothing 
90  grossly  anthropomorphic  as  the  old  idea  of  God,  but  really  is  the 
cause  of  all  things  and  is  indeed  all  things,  if  beiug  and  not  being 
are  identical  and  the  identity  of  being  consists  in  its  being  the  union 
of  two  contradictories, — ^let  us,  in  the  name  of  sense,  get  rid  of  these 
big  vague  words,  and  having  got  rid  of  God  as  a  term  of  a  narrow 
dogmatism,  and  Mind  and  Soul,  as  a  verbal  spiritualism,  let  us  say 
simply  Things,  and  have  the  courage  of  our  opinions,  and  boldly 
profess  as  our  creed  ^  I  believe  in  nothing  except  in  Things  in  general.' 

For,  what  this  metaphysical  Pantheism  gains  in  breadth  and 
philosophic  subtlety  over  the  mere  poet's  worship  of  Nature,  it  loses  in 
distinctness,  even  in  meaning,  till  it  becomes  a  phrase,  with  as  little 
reality  in  ijb  as  the  '  Supreme '  of  the  latest  school  of  imutterables. 
The  *  All '  is  a  very  big  thing,  but  why  am  I  to  fall  down  before  it  ? 
The  Good  is  very  precious,  but  good  for  what,  to  whom  ?  Cobras  and 
mosquitoes  are  good  at  biting ;  volcanoes  are  good  to  look  at  from  a 
safe  distance ;  and  bloody  battle-fields  are  good  for  the  worms  under- 
ground. The  '  All '  is  not  good  nor  beautiful ;  it  is  full  of  horror  and 
min.  And  Truth  is  simply  any  positive  statement  about  the  ^  All.' 
When  people  decline  to  be  bound  by  the  cords  of  a  formal  Theology, 
and  proclaim  their  devotion  to  these  facile  abstractions,  they  are 
really  escaping  in  a  cloud  of  words  from  giving  their  trust  to  anything ; 
for  *  Things  in  general  as  imderstood  by  myself  is  a  roundabout 
phrase  for  that  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan  viz. : — *  what  I  like.' 

There  lies  this  original  blot  on  every  form  of  philosophic 
Pantheism  when  tried  as  a  basis  of  Beligion,  or  as  the  root  idea  of 
oar  lives,  that  it  jumbles  up  the  moral,  the  immoral,  the  non-human 
and  the  anti-human  world :  the  animated,  and  the  inanimate ; 
cruelty,  filth,  horror,  waste,  death ;  virtue  and  vice ;  sufiering  and 
^tory ;  sympathy  and  insensibility.  The  dualism  between  moral 
being  and  material  being  is  as  old  as  the  conscience  of  man.  It  is 
impossible  to  efface  the  antagonism  between  them ;  their  disparate 
nature  is  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  and  the  heart.  No  force  can  amalgamate  in  one  idea  tornadoes, 
earthquakes,  interstellar  space,  pestilences,  brotherly  love,  unselfish 
energy,  patience,  hope,  lust,  and  greed.  No  single  conception  at  all  can 
ever  issue  out  of  such  a  medley  ;  and  any  idea  that  is  wide  enough 
to  relate  to  the  whole  must  be  a  mere  film  of  an  idea,  and  one  as 
little  in  contact  with  the  workings  of  the  heart  or  the  needs  of  society 
as  the  undulatory  theory  of  Light  or  the  Music  of  the  Spheres. 
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Try  any  one  of  these  sablimities  in  any  of  the  crises  of  life  in 
which  men  and  women  in  old  days  used  to  turn  for  help  to  what  used 
to  be  called  Beligion.  A  human  heart  is  wrung  with  pain,  despair^ 
i^norse  ;  a  par^t  watcher  the  child  of  his  old  age  sinking  into  vic6 
and  crime ;  a  thinker,  an  inventor,  a  worker  breaks  down  with  toil, 
and  unrequited  hope,  and  sees  the  labour  of  a  life  wading  in  failure 
and  penury  i  a  widow  id  crushed  by  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  the 
destitution  of  their  children ;  the  poor  see  their  lives  ground  out  of 
them  by  oppressors,  without  meroy,  justice,  or  hope.  Cro  then,  with 
the  Gtospel  of  Pantheism,  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  console 
them  by  talking  of  sunsets,  or  the  universal  order ;  tell  the  heart* 
broken  about  the  permutations  of  energy ;  ask  the  rich  tyrant  to 
remember  the  stmi  of  all  things  and  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Anima  Mundi ;  explain  to  the  debauchee,  and  the  glutton,  and  the 
cheat,  the  Divine  essence  permeating  all  things  and  causing  all  things 
—including  his  particular  vice,  his  passions,  his  tastes^  his  greed  and 
his  lust*  And  when  sodal  passions  rage  their  blackest,  and  the 
demon  of  anarchy  is  gnashing  its  fangs  at  the  demon  of  despotic 
cruelty,  step  forward  with  the  rdigion  of  sweetness  and  l^t  and 
iay  if  self-culture  so  exquisitely  sung  by  Goethe  and  his  followers  will 
not  heal  the  social  delirium* 

We  know  what  a  mockery  this  would  be.  It  would  be  like 
'Offering  roses  to  a  famished  tiger,  or  the  playing  a  sonata  to  a  man 
in  a  fever.  To  soften  grief,  to^  rouse  despair,  to  curb  iiassion,  to 
purify  manners,  to  allay  strife,  to  form  man  and  society,  everything 
is  vain  but  that  which  strikes  on  theheart  and  the  brain  of  man, 
stirring  the  soul  with  a  trumpet  tone  of  command^  sympathy,  ex* 
hortation,  and  warning.  Men  on  a  battle-field  may  be  reached  by 
the  ringing  voice  of  their  leader;  but  Madonnas  by  Baffadle  or 
sonnets  by  Shakespeare  are  not  likely  to  touch  th^n ;  and  a  man 
4iflame  with  greed  or  revenge  is  as  deaf  as  a  crocodile  to  the  general 
fitness  of  things.  In  agony,  struggle,  rage  of  passion,  and  interest, 
the  suffering  look  of  a  child,  the  sympathetic  voice  of  a  friend,  the 
^remonstrance  of  a  teacher,  the  loving  touch  of  a  wife  is  stronger  than 
the  Force  of  the  solar  i^tem,  more  beautiful  and  soothing  than  a 
«unset  on  the  pinnacles  of  Apennines  or  Alps. 

We  all  know  how  uncertain  is  the  effect  even  of  the  most  power- 
M  human  sympathy;  but  nothing  has  a  chance  of  effect  in  the 
terrible  crises  but  that  which  speaks  to  human  feeling  and  is  akin  to 
the  human  heart.  The  Universal  Good,  the  Beauty  of  Nature,  Force, 
or  Harmony  are  abstractions,  ideas,  possible  in  the  more  thoughtful 
natures,  at  the  sweeter  and  calmer  moments  of  life,  but  lifeless  phrases 
to  the  mass  in  the  fierce  hours  of  life,  out  of  all  relation  with  action, 
and  effort,  work,  and  the  play  of  passion.  A  Power  which  is  to 
comfort  us,  control  us,  unite  us — and  a  Power  that  is  to  have  any 
religious  effect  on  us  must  comfort,  control,  unite — must  be  a  power 
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dad)  we  ^oQcdye-as  akkiito  ^iir  btuaan-eeuls^  a  moral  power^  not  a- 
physic^' power;  a  syixipathetic^  actiBg^  living  power,  not  a  group  of 
^i»DdmeBa^  or  a  law  of  nmtter^  The.TheiBmB  in  all  their  forms  had 
ijtaa  inBBan  qualify  j  the  gods  of  the  Or^eksand  the  Boman^  were  the 
^orified  beings  residing  in  ihings ;  the<}od  of  Paul  and  Mahomet, 
ifogostane  and  Gi^Vin,  ^as  the  living  Maker  of  all  things  and  ruler  of 
aB  tiiingft.  fiewas  atwlBkys  ia  person,  and  4  being  more  or  less  close 
to  the  human  heart  and  the  human  will.  And  so  every  form  of  faith 
HUrUch  morality,  or  humanity,  or  the  progress  of  mankind,  or  the 
^ririt  of  eivilisa^on^  or  an^tiiitig  human,  moral,  sympathetic,  stands 
for  the  highest  object  and  ideal  of  life — ^all'  of  these  speak  to  man  as 
fittn  in  a  like  moral,  social,  or  emotional  atmo^here. 

We  know  how  imperfectly  even  these  ad,  how  little  men  and 
women  are  affeeted  by  the  love  of  an  all-perfect  Creator,  and  the 
ngony  of  atonement,  l^  a  mediating  Grod,  or  by  the  Judgment  Day, 
bj  the  hopes  of  Heaven  and  the  tmors  of  Hell,  when  once  they  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  t^ese  promises  and  these  warnings, 
or  to  find  theml  out  ef  pkoe  in  the  busy  work  of  earth.  Where  the 
traih  of  €rod  and  the'  love  of  Christ,  ^and  the  Passion  and  Fall  and 
£edemptioB  have  oeased  to  control,  and  soothe,  and  unite,  it  is  an 
affectation  to  pretend  that  the  pleasure  in  the  world's  beauty,  or  the 
mystery  of  existence  can  take  the  vacant  place.  Here  and  there  are 
fcund  natures  of  a  meditative  cast,' and  of  native  refinement  of  spirit, 
in  whom  these  ideals  and  subtleties  supply  real  mond  and  mental 
food.  But  for  the  mass  the  result  is  impossible,  and  can  only  deepen 
the  anarchy  and  stimulate  the  passion  and  the  selfishness.  These 
nblimities  of  the  universe  are  in  essence  vague ;  and  what  is  vague 
lends  itself  easfly  ta  irfiat  is  vicious  and  self^eeking.  The  energies 
ind  passions  of  men  are  of  force  infinitely  a^ore  massive  and  keen 
tiian  are  their  tastes,  their  reveries,  and  their  meditations.  The 
deepest  of  the  moral  impressions  is  often  not  enough  to  anchor  the 
flml  tossed  and  buffeted  in  a  storm  of  passion.  The  m^e  analogies 
of  the  intellect  wotdd  prove  as  feeble  as  packthread.  x 

^  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  the  thing  is  that  has  to  be  done ;  who 
fte  people  are  that  have  to  be  changed ;  what  is  the  change  that  has 
to  be  wrought  before  Beligion  can  be  said  to  be  doing  its  work. 
K^on  is  not  a  thin^  for  the  halting  places  and  the  resting  hours 
ofhfe,  for  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  moments  of  contentment 
«nd  gentle  repose  in  thought.  The  strain  of  religion  comes  like  that 
<)(  the  pilot  in  a  gale,  or  the  captain  on  the  battle-field,  of  the  heroic 
^irit  in  agony,  doubt,,  temptation,  loneliness.  Where  pain  is,  and 
cnielty  is,  and  struggle  is ;  where  the  flesh  is  tempted,  and  the  brain 
veeb  with  ambition ;  where  human  justice,  and  tenderness,  and  purity 
aj«  outraged  5  where  rich  and  poor  hate  and  war ;  where  nations 
^inmple  on  the  weak  ;  where  classes  rage  after  gain ;  where  folly,  and 
sel^indulgence,  and  gross  appetites  for  base  things,  and  base  aims 
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settle  down  on  a  people  like  an  epidemic ;  where  in  ^crowded  fetid 
alleys,  want,  and  exhaustion,  and  disease  stagger  unpitied  to  their 
grave,  and  a  heavy  voice  rises  up, '  How  long,  how  long  I '  from  women 
pale  with  stitching,  and  children  weary  of  wheels  and  bobbins — and 
no  man  listens — there  Religion  has  to  be  in  the  midst— or  rather 
ought  to  be  in  the  midst.  And  is  Religion  to  come,  if  it  come  at  all, 
chanting  a  hymn  to  the  simrise,  or  with  a  formula  about  the  corre- 
lations of  the  universe  ? 

The  main,  daily  business  of  Religion  is  to  improve  daily  life,  not 
to  answer  certain  intellectual  puzzles ;  to  raise  the  actual  condition 
of  the  great  toiling  mass;  to  transform  society  by  making  its  activity 
more  healthy,  and  its  aim  nobler  and  purer.  It  has  to  deal  with  the 
sins  of  great  cities  and  the  wants  of  great  classes,  the  monotony,  the 
uncertainty,  the  cruelty,  of  the  industrial  system.  The  weak  side  of 
the  officisd  Christianity,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  its  alienation  from 
science,  its  mystical  creed,  or  its  conventional  formulas,  as  the  pal- 
pable fact  that  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  by  millions  of 
priests,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  the  practical  order  of  society  is  so 
cruelly  hard  on  such  great  proportions  of  men,  that  it  is  still  so 
far  a  world  for  the  strong,  and  the  selfish,  and  the  imscrupuloos. 
How  is  the  stir  of  pleasure  we  feel  in  a  starry  night,  or  recognition 
of  the  subtle  homologies  which  connect  Life  and  Matter — ^how  ia 
the  faint  sense  of  these  intellectual  luxuries  to  change  the  fierce, 
hurried,  confused  battle  of  life  and  labour  ?  And  if  it  cannot  act 
here,  it  will  never  be  religion. 

What,  in  a  word,  do  we  really  mean  by  Religion  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  answer  to  the  questions, '  What  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  infinite  ? '  or  ^  What  is  the  origin  of  the  imi- 
verse  ? '  or  '  What  is  the  idtimate  law,  or  fact,  or  power  in  the  uni- 
verse ? '  Religion,  no  doubt,  must  have  something  real  and  definite 
to  say  on  each  and  all  of  these  problems.  But  it  means  something 
far  bigger,  more  complex,  and  practical  than  this.  Religion  cannot 
possibly  be  sublimated  into  an  answer  to  any  cosmical  or  logical  pro- 
blem whatever.  Suppose  it  proved  that  the  origin  of  the  universe 
was  found  in  evolution  or  differentiation,  that  gravitation  or  atonuc 
force  was  the  ultimate  law  of  the  universe,  protoplasm  being  the  first 
term  of  the  series,  and  frozen  immutability — ^the  '  cold  obstruction ' 
of  the  poet — the  last  term  in  the  myriad  links  of  the  chain  we  call 
Life ;  suppose  that  the  relation  of  man  to  the  infinite  is  the  relation 
of  the  I  to  the  Not-I,  of  the  subject  to  the  object,  or  again  that  it  is 
the  relation  of  a  blood-corpuscle,  or  a  cell,  to  a  living  animal,  or  any 
answer  of  the  kind.  Suppose  any  of  these.  Well  I  it  is  plain  that 
neither  evolution,  nor  differentiation,  nor  gravitation  could  be  ipso 
facto  any  man's  religion.  It  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  tell  us  that 
spectrum  analysis  was  religion,  or  the  persistence  of  energy,  the 
Unomial  theorem,  or  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
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Now  all  these  grand  generalisations  which  pass  by  the  general 
description  of  Pantheism  are  at  most  ultimate  ideas  of  this  kind,  plus 
the  impression  of  mystery  and  power  with  which  we  contemplate 
them — cosmic  emotion,  in  fact.  But  then  how  are  we  to  pass  from 
these  remote  ultimate  generalisations,  even  when  lighted  up  by  the 
glow  of  admiration  and  delight,  sentiment  and  poetry — how  are 
these  to  pass  to  daily  life,  to  suffering,  to  sin,  to  duty  ? 

If  the  beginning  and  groundwork  of  Religion  is  to  answer  this 
question,  ^  What  is  this  world  around  to  me^  what  am  /,  this  con- 
sdoos  speck,  to  the  world  around  ? ' — if  this  is  the  groundwork  of  all 
Religion,  it  is  but  the  groimdwork.  The  substance  and  crown  of 
Religion  is  to  answer  the  question,  *  What  is  my  duty  in  the  world, 
my  duty  to  my  fellow-beings,  my  duty  to  the  world  and  all  that  is  in 
it  or  of  it?'  Duty,  moral  purpose,  moral  improvement,  is  the  last 
word  and  deepest  word  of  Religion.  And  what  is  duty  but  my  relation 
to  men,  my  work  towards  men  for  men,  my  social  life  ;  and  what  is 
moral  purpose,  or  moral  improvement,  but  social  purpose  and  social 
improvement  ?  Duty,  moral  purpose,  moral  improvement,  mean  by 
their  very  etymology,  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  not  mere  intel- 
lectual sympathies,  but  practical  doings  and  mutual  labour.  Duty, 
morality,  moral  progress,  imply  a  society,  masses  and  groups  of  men ; 
we  cannot  attribute  them  to  solitary  or  transcendental  beings. 
What  would  be  duty,  morality,  progress,  to  Robinson  Crusoe  without 
his  household  and  his  companion,  or  to  an  Almighty  and  perfect 
God?  We  cannot  use  the  words  of  them.  Religion  is  summed  up 
in  Duty,  and  duty  implies  fellow-men — and  much  more — sympathetic 
work  with  men  and  for  men. 

Here  is  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  of  all  the  Pantheisms  and 
idealisms  of  the  universe.  They  cannot  compass  duty.  No  man 
can  pass  from  these  theories  of  differentiation,  or  world-spirit,  or 
correlations  of  force,  to  duty,  to  social  work  in  the  mighty  battle  of 
life.  You  might  as  well  tell  a  mother  to  bring  up  her  child  on  the 
binomial  theorem.  Neither  electricity  nor  the  Milky  Way  can  make 
men  sob  with  remorse,  or  make  women  smile  in  grief.  There  is  no 
common  term  between  the  immensities  and  tenderness,  generosity, 
patience,  sympathy.  Call  to  the  Unknowable  and  ask  it  to  bestow  on 
yoQ  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  dispensations  of  infinite  differen- 
tiation. 

The  old  theologies  did  (or  do)  in  a  way  bridge  the  enormous 
dttsm  between  the  infinite  and  a  good  deed ;  for  they  told  us  that 
the  good  deed  was  the  express  order  of  the  Almighty  Creator  who 
made  the  Infinite,  and  kept  it  in  its  place.  There  was  (or  is)  a  cer- 
tain connection  between  God  and  duty,  though  it  was  often  put  to  us 
in  a  very  grim  and  distorted  form  of  duty,  in  horribly  inhuman,  in 
fantastically  unreal  modes  of  duty.  Still  there  was  a  connection. 
But  between  the  molecular  theory,  or  the  development  theory,  and 
^y,  there  is  no  practical  connection ;  and  none  but  a  casual  one 
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(or  a  fancy  on6  can  be  made.  The  molecular  theory  (or  the  hke) 
applied  to  human  life  may  land  you  in  a  doctrine  of  hardened  sel&sb* 
ness ;  the  devdopment  theory  may  land  you  in  a  practioe  of  self- 
indulgence  or  lawless  lust.  God  may  inspire  duty ;  humanity  may 
inspire  duty.  But  cosmic  emotion  can  at  best  appeal  to  the  imagina* 
tion,  never  to  the  heart  or  the  conscience.  To  ask  of  it  your  duty 
to  your  neighbour  is  as  idle  as  to  try  if  by  means  of  a  steam-hammer 
you  could  beat  out  a  sunset  into  an  act  of  mercy. 

We  may  use  the  arguments  of  theologians  without  arguing  on  the 
fiide  of  theology.  If  there  be  a  real  defensire  energy  in  the  older  or- 
thodoxies as  against  so  much  that  is  vague  and  unstable  in  modem 
scepticism,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful.  The  faith  of  Christ,  and  PauU 
and  Augustine  and  Luther  would  not  have  dbne  all  that  it  has  done  {(x 
eighteen  hundred  years  if  it  did  not  touch  the  deepest  chords  of  the 
hutaQan  heart.  Beligion,  in  a  simply  human  form,  will  have  more 
sympathy  with  Theiten  than  with  Atheism;  more  respect  for  the 
Athanasian  creed  itself  than  for  Pantheism ;  and  a  firm  conviction 
that  Christianity,  whatever  its  destiny  may  be,  will  long  outlive  as 
religion  all  forms  of  cosmic  emotion. 

Has,  tjien,  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  died  out  of  Heaven  like  the 
setting  of  a  sun  that  shall  rise  no  loore  ?  The  things  that  we  have 
seen,  can  we  now  see  no  more  ?  Hath  there  passed  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth  ?  Not  so  I  The  worship  of  nature,  the  love  and  wonder  at 
the  world,'  our  sense  of  all  the  nniversal  harmonies — costnic  emotion 
so  to  call  it — ^is  neither  crushed,  nor  dead,  nor  dying.  It  is  as  rid) 
and  radiant  a  part  of  our  soul's  food  as  ever  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or 
Hesiod,  or  Omar  Khayyam,  or  Correggio,  or  GK)ethe,  or  Shelley. 
Cosmic  emotion  is  not  only  a  very  real  part  of  our  culture,  but  it  is 
an  imperishable  element  in  religion.  Only  it  is  not  religion,  it  is 
<mly  a  small  part  of  it,  or  rather  only  the  foundation  and  prelude  of 
religion. 

A  rational  philosophy  must  include  an  adequate  account  of  this 
external  world,  and  its  relations  to  man  and  the  homologies  of  the 
physical  world  without  and  the  spiritual  world  within.  And  as 
rational  religion  must  stand  on,  or  rather  must  incorporate  and  be  (in 
})art)  rational  philosophy,  rational  religion  must  recognise  and  contain 
this  cosmic  emotion.  One  common  error,  as  it  vitiated  all  the  oM 
theologies,  so  it  now  vitiates  all  the  modem  forms  of  materialism, 
pantheism,  and  even  transcendentalism,  whether  in  its  metaphysical 
form  or  in  its  scientific  form.  No  single  explanation  will  cover  the 
whole  of  the  physical  phenomena  and  the  whole  of  the  moral  and  in* 
tdlectual  phenomena,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  is  no  sin^e 
principle  running  through  all,  and  no  logical  means  of  bringing  ihetik 
into  one  cat^ory  of  thought.  Monism  cannot  cover  the  field  of 
thought  and  action,  whether  it  be  the  monism  of  evolution  or  foree, 
or  the  monism  of  God  or  Spirit.  The  Cosmos  in  its  immensity  cannot 
be  stated  in  terms  of  God,  nor  in  terms  of  spirit,  soul,  or  conscious 
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ness.  Humanity  and  morality,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  physics,  either  of  force,  or  of  evolution,  or  of  order* 
There  always  stand  everywhere,  and  in  the  last  analysis — matter  and 
mind :  we  cannot  conceive  the  absence  of  either ;  we  cannot  identify 
them ;  we  cannot  state  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Hence  the  eternal 
dualism  of  all  real  philosophy,  and  thereby  of  all  true  religion ;  the 
eternal  Cosmos,  as  the  field  and  envelope  of  the  moral  life,  and  that 
moral  life  itself — ^the  EnvHresm^i^  and  the  Lifa:  Man*  and  the  Uni- 
Terse;  or  better,  Himianity  and  the  World. 

Oar  love  of  this  rich  and  potent  earth,  our  awe  at  this  mysterious 
sjstemwliidb  people9^>ace  with  a  marshalled  host  of  worlds,  our  sense 
of  the  pzofoond  uniiie»  and^  harmonies  of  the  migjb<7  whole,  are  now 
tnoQifiifled  with  all  the  iasiglit  of  the  poet»  from  Job,  andDavid,  and 
Sttppho  and  Theocritus,  to  ^skespearey  and  SheUey,  and  Wordsworth, 
laiBlake^  and  Turner,  togethei^  with  all^  thO' thoughts  of  the  philo^ 
aophen  from  Pytiiagoras  and  Pkto  to  Hegel  and  CSomte<;  to:  Hefan*- 
hdtz  and  Darwin.  Our  sense  of  natare<  never  was  eo  rich  and  deep 
IB  it  i0  DOW  ;  and'it  gains  in  ridiness  and  depth  dnmienselyv  when  we 
ire  aot  asked  iowoisbip  it,  or  to  oast  manls  hiatory  and  iman's  oon^ 
scienee  ami  duty t into  ita  language  (in  shorts  to  make  it;  a  religion), 
ot^oil  thaol^er  hand,  to  see  in  it  the  mere  modeof  lifeof  analipolate, 
perfeoty and^almighty  will.  ,      >   :. 

'  fiatioiial  religion  stands  with  a  firm  front  between  these  two  «zr 
trexnes,  refusing  to  believe  on  the  one  hand  that  Nature  in  its  good  and 
it».evil,  its  beauty  and  honor  aHket,  is  Qod,  or  t^  expression  of  Ood, 
«rthe  visible  Jtnifestation  of  God  and  his  will,  revising  to  believe 
Airibe^  other- hand  that  Nature  is  the  measure  of  man,  or  any  kind  of 
dirinity  to  man,  or  the  highest  term  of  a  series  of  which  man  is  the 
QUit  It  is  not  sol  There  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  po<Mrest  and 
meanest  child  a  force  that  cannot  be  even  stated  in  terme  of  the 
dsepest  philosophy  of  the  physical  universe.  Whilst  one  mother 
Btmggling  to  save  one  child  were  left  on  this  mere  fleck  of  dust  in  the 
countless  procession  of  the  suns,  the  devotion  of  that  poor  creature 
to  ber  oSspdngj  the  love  and  trust  of  the  child  for  her  protecting 
pareat,  have  a  deeper  religious  meaning  than  all  the  music  of  the 
Bpiieies,  or  the  mystery  of  the  cosmic  forces.  There,  where  these  two 
«e  cowering  together  in  trust,  and  love,  there  are  still  life  far  others, 
l&bour  for  others,  endurance  for  the  sake  of  something  not  our  own,  a 
seme  of  reverence  and  gratitude  for  protection,  conquering  pain  and 
hoping  over  death. 

And  if  we  are  to  seek  the  sources  of  religion,  the  ideal  of  religion 
in  tlie  rushing  firmament  of  suns,  or  in  the  withering  waifs  and  strays 
<»flinnianity  who  are  yielding  up  their  last  breath  in  mutual  trust 
and  love,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  it  in  them,  for  we  can  find  it  only 
inhntoanity,  and  in  the  world  around  us  as  the  sphere  and  instn^ 
iBeit  of  humanity. 

FfiSDEBIC  HaBBISON. 
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COUNTY  CHARACTERISTICS— KENT. 

The  etymology  of  our  Nonnan  word  county  (comitatus,  the  juris- 
diction of  a  comes)  affords  little  help  to  the  understanding  of  its  real 
significance.  The  Saxon  word  shire  (from  scyriarij  to  divide),  i.e.  a 
section  shorn  off  from  the  rest  of  the  realm,  is  fai  more  expressive. 
The  origin  of  most  shires  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  antiquity.  Their 
names  in  some  cases  serve  only  to  indicate  that  tribes  of  Saxon  in- 
vaders fixed  their  settlements  there ;  e.g.  Sussex,  Essex  (South  and 
East  Saxons) ;  while  others  are  obviously  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
great  landmarks,  e.g.  North-umber-land,  West-more-land.  Thrir 
boundaries  are  almost  always  matter  of  tradition,  never  recorded 
save  by  way  of  recital,  but  seldom  disputed,  being  for  the  most  part 
natural  marks  of  division,  such  as  hills,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.,  which  are 
not  easily  effaced  or  forgotten.  It  is  this  time-honoured  and  un- 
contested title  to  acceptance  which  explains,  what  would  else  seem 
strange,  the  fact  that  amid  many  points  of  similarity  with  its  neigh- 
bours, every  county  differs  from  any  other  in  certain  characteristic 
features.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  each  is  diflScult  to  define,  but  after  a 
sufficiently  long  and  wide  acquaintance  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 
Physical,  historical,  and  social  peculiarities  combine  to  form  it,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  total  impression  made  upon  the  observ^'s 
mind,  partly  by  the  dominant  character  of  the  hills,  valleys,  rivers, 
lakes,  plains,  and  woodlands  embraced  within  the  prescribed  limits ; 
partly  by  the  aroma  of  legendary  or  historical  memories  exhaled 
from  the  soil  as  a  whole,  or  lingering  round  particular  localities ; 
partly  by  the  familiar  usages  and  mannerisms  common  to  the  in- 
habitants, which,  having  grown  out  of  their  original  segregation  and 
ancestral  history,  have  been  cherished  and  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
from  parent  to  child. 

The  centralising  tendency  of  modem  times,  by  means  of  such 
agencies  as  railways  and  telegraphs,  has  done  much  to  level  provincial 
distinctions,  and  threatens  wholly  to  annihilate  them  ;  but  those  of 
which  I  speak  are  too  deeply  indented  to  be  readily  obliterated,  and 
will  disappear  slowly  if  they  ever  vanish  altogether.  Meantime  there  is 
a  hopeful  prospect  of  their  being  kept  alive  and  fostered  by  the  anti- 
quarian spirit  which  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  among  us  as  a 
race,  in  close  alliance  with  that  healthy  conservatism  of  which  no 
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Englishman  is  wholly  devoid.  The  chief  agents  of  this  praiseworthy 
reaction  are  the  county  historians,  includmg  in  that  class  the  writers 
of  guide-books,  whose  united  labours  have  produced  a  body  of  litera- 
ture of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud ;  and  the  provincial  Archseo- 
logical  Societies,  which  exert  themselves  not  only  to  record  the 
bdiDg  relics  of  the  past  in  memoirs  and  drawings,  but  to  preserve 
tbem  by  timely  help  from  material  decay.  Even  such  a  sketch  in 
outline  as  is  here  offered  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Kent  could 
not  have  been  attempted  without  freely  drawing  upon  the  treasuries 
of  research  and  learning  stored  in  the  volumes  of  Hasted  and  Furley, 
the  excellent  handbook  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  County  Archaeological  Society.  But  no  amount  of  such 
reading  would  serve  to  impress  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  particular  county 
upon  the  student's  mind  unless  supplemented  by  what  in  the  jargon 
of  modem  science  is  called  ^  autopsy.'  One  must  saturate  oneself 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality  by  long  residence  in  it,  familiarise 
the  eye  with  its  scenery,  mingle  with  its  natives,  absorb  their  tra- 
ditions and  learn  their  ways,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  peculiar 
contour  of  its  form  and  tint  of  its  colour  so  vividly  as  to  make  them 
apprehensible  to  others.  The  present  writer  is  conscious  of  possessing 
these  qualifications  most  inadequately,  but  an  acquaintance  extending 
over  many  years  with  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and  such  observa- 
tions as  an  inveterate  propensity  to  '  tramp '  every  district  within 
reach  has  enabled  him  to  make,  may  suffice  in  default  of  a  better 
equipment  for  the  modest  undertaking  which  he  proposes  to  himself. 
The  configuration  of  Kent,  as  shown  upon  a  good  map,  affords  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  its  historical  vicissitudes.  The  large  extent 
of  flat  open  coast  upon  its  eastern  side,  to  which  it  owes  its  Celtic 
name,  and  the  presence  of  such  important  rivers  as  the  Thames  and 
Medway  as  inlets  to  its  fertile  fields,  have  rendered  it  more  easy  of 
approach  and  exposed  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  county  to 
invasion  from  the  adjoining  Continent.  Here,  in  all  probability  near 
Deal,  Caesar  and  his  legions  landed.  Here,  five  centuries  later,  the 
first  incursion  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  reputed  leadership  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  took  place  at  Ebb's-fleet.  A  century  and  a  half  afterwards 
the  same  coast  witnessed  the  peaceful  advent  of  the  first  Apostle  of 
Christianity,  Augustine.  From  that  time  forward  it  has  been  the 
main  channel  of  our  conmiunication  with  Europe,  the  high-road  of 
travel  for  princes  and  envoys,  soldiers  and  churchmen,  artists  and 
craftsmen,  merchants  and  pleasure-seekers,  invalids  and  pilgrims, 
conspirators  and  refugees.  To  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Continent 
the  county  owes  the  origin  of  its  most  precious  products,  cherries 
and  hops,  both  of  which  were  introduced  from  the  Netherlands. 
Hence  also  is  due  the  presence  of  the  foreign  element  which  has 
leavened  the  population  of  some  of  its  towns,  particularly  Sandwich, 
where  the  descendants  of   French    and  Flemish   exiles  are   still 
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numerous,  aud  the  word  '  polders '  which  the  latter  must  have  farangbt 
with  them  is  locally  applied  to  the  adjacent  marshes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  endnctnre  of  Kent  on  two  or  even  threes 
sides  with  water  (for  the  Bother  which  divides  it  from  Sussex  was 
within  historic  times  a  navigable  tidal  river),  and  its  dorsal  barrien 
of  hills,  have  served  to  isolate  it  in  a  measure  from  communion  witb 
the  rest  oi  the  realm,  and  secure  its  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of 
their  independence  and  ancient  customs.  It  is  a  familiar  tradition* 
associated  with  Swanscombe,  near  Gravesend,  that  the  assembled 
men  of  Kent  there  met  the  Norman  Conqueror  and  awed  him  by 
their  determined  attitude  and  their  numbers  (artificially  magnified 
by  the  covert  of  green  branches  under  which  they  advanced)  into  con- 
firming them  in  their  Saxon  privileges.  Whether  this  story  be  true 
or  not,  the  fact  is  incontestable  that  Kent  is  the  only  county  wherein 
the  Saxon  law  of  Gavelkind,  which,  among  other  advantages,  entitled 
all  the  sons  of  a  deceased  landowner  to  equal  shares  of  inheritance, 
has  always  prevailed ;  the  custom  in  other  parts  of  England  being 
restricted  to  single  manors.  Notwithstanding  the  disgavelling  of 
many  estates  by  Act'of  Parliament,  the  area  subject  to  the  opa^ation 
of  this  law  is  still  large.)  Unique,  too,  among  English  counties  ii  the 
Saxon  nomenclature  of  its  division  into  Laths  (from  gdathianj  t» 
assemble)  which  answer  to  the  Bidings  and  Bf^>es  prevailing  else* 
where.  If  any  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  popular  belief  on  the 
subject,  Kent  is  Saxon  to  the  core.  Its  heraldic  shield,  bearing  as 
device  the  white  horse  with  the  motto  ^  Invicta,'  is  paraded  by  the 
inhabitants  with  imconcealed  pride ;  now  capping  a  tradesman's 
circular,  now  figuring  on  an  itinerant  traetion-engine,  or  (Nmamenting 
an  oast-house  cowl. 

Among  the  historical  associations  in  which  th^  county  is  so  riofa^ 
those  of  the  Saxon  era  are  of  capital  importance*  At  Tong  Castle,  sear 
Sittingboume,  according  to  l^end,  was  held  the  memorable  banquet 
at  which  Bowena,  the  fhir  daughter  of  Hengist,  inspired  Vortigem 
with  the  i  fatal  passion  that  cost  him  his  crown.  A  hill  occupying  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  the  accredited  scene  of  King 
Ethelbert's  interview  with  Augustine,  when  permission  was  accorded 
to  the  introduction  of  that  teadiing  which  brought  England  within 
the  pale  of  Christendom.  The  Goodwin  Sands  are  the  mythical  site  of 
a  submerged  city  built  by  Gt>dwin,  ihe  great  Earl  of  Kent  and  £either 
of  the  last  Saxon  king.  The  cathedr^  of  Canterbury  and  Bochestei^ 
the  churches  of  Swanscombe,  Lyminge,  and  many  another,,  owe  their 
foundation  to  Saxon  piety.  Numerous  earthen  mounds  appear  to  indi* 
cate  the  sites  of  entrenched  camps,  or  open-air  Hundred  Courts,  belong^*- 
kigto  the  same  period  ^  while  the  extensive  cemeteries  found  lit  Osengai 
Hill,  near  Bamsgate,  and  Ash,  near  Sandwich,  date  from  the  age  of 
Saxon  Paganism,  which  has  left  other  traces  in  the  names  of  suoh 
places  as  Wodnesborough,  and  Thunor's  Leap. 
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Eftriier  and  Inter  aisociaiionB  than  these  carryus  baok  to  the  ages 
frecedii^  the  Boman  oceupation,  and  onward  through  every  century 
down  to  living  noemory.  Eats^Ooity  Hbuse,  near  Aylesford,  and  otho^ 
eromlechs  are  among  the  most  remarkable  relies  now  extant  of  the 
Cdtic  period.  The  ruined  fortresses  of  Siehborough,  JEteculver,  and 
Lynme,  areeted  by  the  impmal  offioers  denominated  '  Oounts  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,'  mark  the  points  at  which  they  considered  it  most  liable 
to  predatory  invasion.  The  Watling  and  Stone  streets,  whose  course 
mn  stiH  be.  traced;  the  foundations  of  villas;  bricks  inserted  iA 
inaoy  ancient  church-walls,  and  th^extenave  remains  of  pottery  in 
the  UpKdiufofa  n^rdies-  testify  to  the  pehninenoe  of  the  RomaneP 
handiwork  no  less  than  the  transience  of  tJieir  rule.' 

As  a  memorial  that  links  the  Saxon  with  the  Noarman  era,  Penendeii 
Heath,  near  Maidstone,  is  of  singular  interest.  The  Shyre^gemot,  or 
County-Court,  having  been  held  there  before  the  Conquest,  it  was  chosen 
in  the  year  1076  as  the  fittest  place  for  trying  the  right  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux  to  certain  manors  claimed  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  as  tempo- 
rallies  of  the  See  of  Ctnterbury.  Aftet^a  three  days'  trial,  at  whidi 
a  leading  witness  waa'Agdric,  Bishop  of  Chichester-^minent  for  hie 
knowledge  et  Saxon  law,  who,  by  reason  of  his  gr^t  age^  hid  to  be 
•airied  to  the  heatii  in^  a  quadriga  drawn  by  oxen — ^the  cause  was 
decided  ia  £Etvour  of  Iianficanc.  On  few  fdsces,  probably,  in  Englftrtd 
las  the  lapse  of  eight  centtiriea  wrought '  so  Uttle  change.  li  has 
€9er  since  c(mtinued  to  be  the  rendessvous  of  eounty  ga^erings ;  the 
last  noteworthy  nieeiing  held  there  having  been  to  discuss  the 
Catholie  Emancipation  Bill  of  1829. 

A  centdry  after  the  estaUishment  of  Norman  rtile^  the  Gathedral 
Choreh  of  Canterbury  itself  witnessed  the  most  dramatic  event  in 
Kentish  annalB,  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket.  Scenes  in  his 
tronUed  life  are  associated  historically  or  mythically  with  many 
places  throughout  the  county,  i  His  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
patnjnage  of  Eynesford  Church  was  prominent  amcmg  the  high-handed 
acta  which  incensed  the  King  and  the  nobles  against  him.  At  Otford 
a  springirhich  feeds  *  St.  Thomas'  Well,'  z^ear  the  ruins  of  the  archi- 
episeopal  palace^  is  reported  to  have  issued  forth  at  a  stroke  of  his 
staff.  Ajt  Eastrf,  near  Sandwich,  he  lay  concealed  fbr  some  days  ber 
fore  his  exile  to  France.  At  Saltwood  Castle  (the  title  towhidi,  on 
its  escheating  by  the  forfeiture  of  its  tenant,  he  had  fiercely  contested 
with  the  King),  the  four  knights  wbo  conspired  to  kill  him  aet(bled 
liieir  plans,  and  there  Ui^y  first  rested  after  having  accomplished 
the  deed«  The  reaction  in  public  feeling  lAddk  followed  upcni  hia 
BHirder,  and  led  to  hia  canonisation  as  a  martyr,  is  attested  by*  the 
aged  y^m  which  crest}  the  ridges  of  'The  Pilgrims'  Bead,'  along 
which  they  were  planted  to  direct  foreign  votaries  to  his  shrine  at 
Canterbury, 

The  historic  interest  of  Kent  during  the  thirteenth  oeiM^uqr 
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centres  at  Dover,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  attached  to 
it  by  the  chronicler  Matthew  Paris,  as  <  the  lock  and  key  of  the 
realm,'  was  twice  be8i^;ed  by  the  armies  of  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France, 
after  his  acceptance  of  the  English  crown  from  the  Barons  in  rebellion 
against  John.  The  stout  defence  of  the  castle  by  Hubert  de  Burgh 
with  no  more  than  140  men,  besides  his  own  servants,  obliged  Lewis  to 
raise  the  siege  upon  each  occasion,  and  mainly  determined  his  return 
to  France.  The  most  striking  figure  of  the  following  century,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  by  his  marriage  with  Joan  de  Holland,  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  his  bountiful  benefactions  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
his  minute  testamentary  instructions  for  the  costly  tomb  where  he 
lies,  may  be  claimed  as  a  Kentish  hero.  Chaucer  has  immortally 
linked  his  name  with  every  stage  of  the  Pilgrims*  Way,  and  his  de- 
scription of  Harbledown, 

Which  that  ycleped  is  Bob  up  and  down 
Under  the  Blee, 

still  holds  as  the  best  that  could  be  given.  The  popular  champions 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade, 
are  both  connected  with  Kent;  the  one  banning  his  career  at 
Dartford,  the  other  (according  to  a  probable  tradition)  closing  his  at 
Hothfield.^  Sir  Thomas- Wyat,  the  poet,  will  always  be  remembered  in 
company  with  his  seat  of  AUington  Castle,  where  he  has  described  his 
happy  country  life  in  some  of  his  brightest  verse.  Greenwich,  whose 
pidace  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  it  was  built  as  a 
*  pleasaunce '  by  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  became  famous  as  the 
birth-place  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  death-place  of  his  son,  hut 
is  still  better  known  in  connection  with  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  bom 
there,  and  made  it  her  favourite  residence.  It  was  there  that  she 
refused  the  oflFered  crown  of  the  Netherlands.  There  too,  if  Scott's 
historical  imagination  be  not  at  fault,  her  notice  was  first  attracted 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  the  extravagance  of  his  knightly  courtesy. 
In  the  new  palace  commenced  by  Charles  the  Second,  enlarged  by 
William  the  Third  and  converted  into  a  Naval  Hospital  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  queen,  Nelson's  body  lay  in  state,  after  his  crowning  and 
fetal  victory  of  Trafalgar.  Chislehurst  is  fragrant  with  the  memories 
of  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Elizabethan  statesmen.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  and  the  patriarch  of  English  antiquaries,  William 
Camden.  Penshurst  has  a  triple  link  of  association  with  the  names 
of  our  English  Bayard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  bom  there,  and 
seems  to  have  describe  its  scenery  in  a  well-known  passage  of  bis 
Arcadia ;  of  Algernon  Sidney,  noblest  of  all  the  Stuarts'  victims,  and 
of  his  sister  Dorothy,  celebrated  as  the  Sacharissa  who  inspired  Waller. 

»  Heathfield  in  Sussex  (which  includes  a  hamlet  of  Cade  Street)  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death,  but  Alexander  Iden,  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  to 
whom  it  was  due,  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction  out  of  his  own  count  j. 
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Hayes  will  recall  one  of  the  most  dignified  statesmen  of  the  last 
oentniy.  Lord  Chatham,  and  Keston  his  yet  more  fiimoas  son.  Gad's 
Hill,  near  Bochester,  immortalised  by  Shakespeare  as  the  imaginary 
scene  of  Falstaflfs  mock-heroic  adventure,  has  been  invested  with 
fresh  interest  in  onr  own  day  as  the  fBivourite  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

The  attractions  of  venerable  antiquity  and  secular  participation 
in  momentous  events,  wherein  Kent  is  imequalled  among  English 
counties,  are  heightened  by  the  exceptional  variety  and  rare  charm 
of  its  landscape  scenery.  A  rough  geographical  division  may  be 
made  of  it  into  three  broad  bands  of  chalk,  sand,  and  clay.  Of  these 
three  the  first  bears  the  palm  for  beauty. 

Girdled  by  sea  and  river ;  ridged  witli  hillsy 
Green  crests,  wood-fringed,  that  shed  a  score  of  rills 
And  screen  a  hundred  towns  on  either  hand, 
Ere  rearing  their  full  height  to  guard  the  strand 
With  stem  white  faces. 

In  this  description  its  leading  structural  outlines  are  but  fietintly  in* 
dicated.    The  irregular  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs,  the  eastern 
ridge  of  which  stretches  from  Clifie  to  Folkestone,  and  the  western 
from  Dartford  to  Westerham,  bisects  the  coimtry  so  nearly  as  to 
merit  the  name  of  its  '  backbone/    The  Yale  of  Holmesdale,  which 
Bonders  the  range  into  its  two  ridges,  is  traversed  by  the  little  Biver 
Darent    Though  now  shrunken  to  a  narrow  channel,  this  doubtless 
represents  the  denuding  agency  to  which  the  original  formation  of 
the  valley  is  due.    Lateral  valleys,  produced  by  similar  causes,  run 
between  spurs  of  the  same  range,  branching  north  and  south  from 
either  limb.     The  winding  lanes  that  intersect  them  are  commonly 
lined  with  rows  of  elm  interspersed  with  ash,  or,  if  leading  to  farm- 
steads, with  avenues  of  damson  and  bullace.    The  crests  and  slopes 
of  the  hills,  swarded  with  short  turf,  are  in  some  places  bare  of  trees, 
particularly  as  they  approach  the  coast,  or  merely  studded  with  bushes 
of  thorn,  gorse,  and  juniper,  but  in  other  places  are  clothed  with 
dense  woods.     Beech  and  larch  are  the  principal  trees,  but  the  copses, 
and  the  hedgerows  of  such  parts  as  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
include  hawthorn,  maple,  yew,  dogwood,  service,  spindle,  wayfaring- 
tree,  guelder,  hazel,  privet,  and  hoUy,  intertwined  with  eglantine, 
woodbine,  hop,  bryony,  and  clematis ;  and  a  blossoming  undergrowth, 
according  to  the  season,  of  primroses,  violets,  anemones,  cowslips,, 
wood-sorrel,  milkwort,  speedwell,  orchids,  coliunbines,  daphne,  and 
wood-spurge.     The  smooth  curves  of  these  undulating  downs,  and  the 
varying  forms  and  tints  of  leaf,  blossom,  and  berry  which  characterise 
their  vegetation,  impart  to  the  scenery  a  grace  of  line  and  a  warmth 
of  colour  especially  grateful  to  the  eye.     In  spring  the  abundance  of 
white-flowering  shrubs ;  in  summer  the  foliage  of  the  maple,  crimson* 
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tipped)  iind  tbat  «f  the  servioe,  grey^green  with  white  «mder-sidee  > 
in  autumn  the  clustered  scarlet  berries  of  the  wayfaring^tree  and^ 
gvtelder,  and  the  oream7«<white  stars  of  the  clematis-flower ;  in  wioier 
Uie  leathery  filaments  of  the  same  plant  and  the  rosy  capsules  of  the- 
spindle  bursting  with  their  orange  seeds,  axe  prominent  among  the^ 
picturesque  details.  Not  less  vivid  and  delightful  are  the  contrasts^ 
of  light  and  shade.  The  gentle  depressions  into  which  the  slopes  are 
deft  serve  as  dials  to  mark  the  shifting  of  the  sun,  being  bathed  in 
bia  full  beams  at  noontide  only ;  the  darkness  of  theic  shadows  reliev-^ 
ing  the  whiteness  of  the  paths  which  wind  up  to  the  green  summits,* 
the  rough  edges  which  define  the  severance  of  woodland  from  tillage- 
and  fallow,  the  abrupt  cutting  of  a  lane  athwart  the  main  road,  or  the 
deep  chasm  of  a  chalkpit. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  North  Downs  in  any  part  of  their 
course,  and  in  places  closely  contiguous,  nms  the  lower  sandstone 
range  of  the  Quarry  Hills,  readily  distinguishable  by  their  broken  out- 
lines, the  russet  tinting  of  their  iron-impr^rnated  rocks,  and  their 
characteristic  clothing  of  pine  and  oak  woods,  which  shadow  a  pro- 
fuae  growth  of  fern,  gorse,  broom,  heath,  and  ling.  '  '  - 

Favourite  among  the  attractions  of  both  ranges  is  the  number  4»f 
panoramic  views  to  be  obtained  from  their  ^coigns  of  vantagei* 
Morant's  Court  and  Wrotham  Hills  upon  the  chalk,  and  River  and' 
Jde  Hills  upon  the  sand,  are  especially  famous.  It  is  questionaU^ 
however,  if  the  wide  sweep  of  landscape  thence  spread  beneath  the 
view,  wherein  all  but  a  few  notable  objects  are  indefinitely  blended 
and  dwarfed  in  conmion,  possesses  the  beauty  of  definite  form  and 
proportion  afforded  by  less  extensive  prospects.  One  height  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  joad  from  Eynsford  to  Orpington,  eommands  a  distant* 
vista  over  the  Vale  of  Holmesdale,  where  the  parallel  chalk  ridges* 
f2i/oe  each  other  in  convex  curves,  than  which,  when  seen  in  summer 
weather,  Claude,  in  his  happiest  mood,  has  rarely  imagined  a  more^ 
harmonious  composition  of  rounded  contours,  winding  stream, 
pastoral  meadows,  stately  tree-groups,  and  misty  purple  horizon. 

The  lesser  declivities  of  both  chalk  and  sand,  and  the  {dain^ 
between  them,  furnish  the  most  favourable  situations  for  the  culture 
of  Kent's  typical  products,  cherries  and  hops.  As  elements  in  the 
landscape  and  &ctors  in  the  wealth  of  the  county,  the  latter  must  be 
allowed  pre-eminence.  Beautiful  as  the  cherry  orchards  are  in  their 
seasons  of  white  flowering  and  ruddy  fruiting,  these  occupy  but  a  brief 
portion  of  the  year,  after  which  the  trees  lapse  into  comparative  in- 
significance, and  are  often  rendered  unsightly  by  the  exigencies  of 
pruning.  The  hop,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  day  its  shoots  first 
appear  above  gijound  imUl  the  day  when  its  ripened  glory  fiiUs  to  the 
knife — a  period  of  some  six  months — is  a  permanently  graceful  ob- 
ject ;  and  its  precarious  tenure  of  health,  threatened  as  it  is  to  the 
last  by  countless  enemies,  inspires  tender  interest.    No  other  spec" 
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tadeTin  tbenmge  of  English  agricultxire  is  comparable  to  tji^  beiutyf 
of  an  upland  hop  gardchi  a6  its  prime  in  a  ficurtuDate  year;  when^ 
down  a  suocession  of  nartowiog  avenues,  the  tangled  luxmrianee  of 
laares,  dusteiB,  «nd  teddfiii,  over«  weighting  the  poles  that  support 
llien^  fascinate  the  eye  witb  stn  -endless  variety  of  wreathing  and 
droopii^  liBMy  and  the  mellowest  blending  of  jpreen  and  golden  tints. 
Even  in  winter,  when,  the  charm  of  the  bine  is  over,  the  quaintly  con- 
stmeted  oaist-houses  in  wMdi  the  ripe  flowers  are  dried,  and  the 
groups  of  bare  poles  set  oohe*-wise  in  rows  above  the  hidden  roots, 
presrating  the  aspect  of  a' <  tented  field,'  impart  a  unique  obaracter 
to  the  scene.  Though  capricious  beyond  every  other  crop  in  its  fluc^ 
toations  of  quality  and  value,  hops  are  imparalleled  in  a  good  season, 
for  their  <  potential  wealth.'  Hop>picking  is  more  widely  t>opular 
and  attracts  a  more  nondeseript  gathering  of  labourers  than  any  other 
agricultural  employment;  the  metropc^is  sending  forth  a  laige  con- 
Ungent  of  social  waifs  to  swell  their  ranks.  Men,  women,  and 
diildrea  alike  take  part  in  it,  whole  feonilies  camping  out  for  the 
purpose*  Domestic  servants  are  scarcely .  to  be  obtained  while 
^hopping  '  lasts,  many  giving  up  their  situations  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunify. 

Other  tracts  of  the  chalk  and  sand  distncts,  particularly  near 
London,  are  set  apart  for  'ground  fruit  '-—strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  filberts  and  cobnuts.  With  the  ezoeptioQ  of  a. 
few  heaths,  which  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  parks,  there  is  little  or  no  uncultivated  ground  anywhere  to  be 
ieen.  Tillage,  pasture,  and  woodland  absorb  all  the  space  not  occu- 
pied by  habitations.  The  com  grown,  on  the  chalk  especially,  is 
abundant  and  strong  in  straw,  if  not  of  the  highest  quality  ;  and  pro- 
vided the  rainfieJl  be  sufficient,  the  upland  hay  and  clover  can  scarcely 
be  exodled.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  bred  on  the  stime  soil  enjoys  a 
iqmtation  not  limited  to  England. 

Differing  in  many  characteristics  from  the  hill-r^ons  of  K^t  is 
that  recognised  as 'Ilie  Weald.'  Originally  a  forestal  tract  of  undefined 
extent,  and  still  nominally  including  portions  of  several  parishes 
iriuch  stretch  to  the  chalk  and  sand  ranges,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
eonfined  to  the  lowlands,  and  its  prevailing  soil  is  a.  stiff  clay»  The 
thick  woods  of  ^  grete  okes,'  which  distinguished  it  even  in  Saxon 
times,  have  not  yet  disappeared,  and  its  ancient  condition  is  penna^ 
nently  stamped  upon  the  parochial  nomenclature.  Hursty  which  is  a 
coDunon  local  termination,  means  simply  wood.  Den,  which  is  still 
BOfe  conmion,  sometimes  stands  for  a  vaUey  or  other  sequestered  place, 
but  usually  signifies  the  wooded  tract  set  apart  in  all  early  grants  of 
manors  or  lands  hereabouts  for  the  pannage  (or  acom-foeding)  of  swine. 
Charty  another  local  name,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  denser 
portKms  of  the  woods ;  while  ley  indicated  the  open  glades  where 
cattle  lay,  and  field  the  patches  of  felled  or  clear^  ground  in  the 
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heart  of  the  forcBt.'  The  Weald  still  retains,  and  to  some  extent  de- 
serves, its  early  reputation  for  miry  ways,  and  the  justice  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  seaboard  and  river-side  flats  as  'wealth  without  health'  is 
proved  by  the  ague  and  low  fever  which  haunt  those  succulent  pastures. 
As  a  feeding  ground  for  sheep  and  cattle  Bomney  Marsh  in  partumlar 
is  unrivalled,  and  the  expenditure  of  skill,  labour,  and  money  Required 
to  protect  it  from  the  ever-threatening  inundation  of  the  sea  and 
drain  it  to  the  desired  standard  of  moisture  is  amply  repaid.  Desolate 
as  is  the  general  aspect  of  this  vast  treeless  expanse,  flanked  by  its 
long  sea-wall,  and  scored  by  endless  dykes,  with  nothing  to  break 
the  monotonous  green  level  but  the  slowly  shifting  forms  of  innu- 
merable herds,  or  the  heavy-winged  flight  of  a  grey  carrion  crow,  some 
of  its  luminous  and  atmospheric  efiects  are  notably  picturesque. 
These  indeed  are  seldom  wanting  to  the  sur&ce  of  any  great  cham- 
paign, when  noon  floods  the  foreground  with  gold,  or  suns^  turns  the 
distance  into  jasper ;  but  here  they  are  heightened  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  with  its  contrasted  scope  of  infinitude  and  its  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  light  and  shade.  Not  without  a  pleasant  blend- 
ing, too,  of  poetry  and  political  economy  are  the  reflections  which  this 
and  so  many  other  Kentish  scenes  suggest.  All  these  fair,  fertile  and 
opulent  fields,  firuit-grounds,  and  plains  are  but  environs  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  designed  to  minister  to  the  material  wants  of  the  largest 
congregation  of  human  beings  in  the  world. 

Leagues  of  mead  and  marsh, 
Flecked  white  with  sheep  or  mottled  brown  with  kine, 

Long  glades  of  orchard  reddening  to  the  sputb, 
And  hop-poles  staggering  'neath  their  load  of  hine, 
Trend  in  accord  where,  clamouring  loud  and  h^rsh,, 

The  giant  city  opes  its  myriad  mouth.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  its  metropolitan  neighbourhood  and  close  rela- 
tions of  dependence,  Kent  has  as  yet  suffered  less  than  any  of  the 
home  counties  from  suburban  invasion.  There  are  parts  of  it  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross  which  could  scarcely  haye 
been  wilder  three  centuries  ago  than  they  are  to-day,  and  at  a  Uttle 
distance  further  one  readies  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  To  indi- 
cate the  locality  of  these  solitudes  more  precisely  would  be  wantonly 
inviting  pro£Emation,  but  no  one  who  is  likely  to  value  them  will  find 
their  discovery  di£5cult.  Somewhat  further  yet,  you  may  light  upon 
as  many  survivals  of  ancient  savagery  as  perhaps  any  English  county 
now  retains.  In  the  forest  of  the  Blean  Uhe  rare  yeUow  pine- 
marten  '  is  said  to  be  '  occasionally  found.'  Cobham  Park  still  boaits 
a  heronry,  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  a  raven's  nest  was  built 
every  spring  in  Lullingstone  Park.  An  otter  is  now  and  then  heard  (^, 
but  the  trout  streams  are  so  precious  that  his  life  is  not  worth  a 
day's  purchase.  Of  trees  and  plants  rarely  growing  wild  in  England, 
*  See  Isaac  Taylor's  Word$  and  Places,  and  Farley's  WeaUl  of  Kent, 
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Kent  can  show  the  sweet  chestnut  about  Sittingboume,  the  fig  at 
Becolver,  the  box  at  Boxley,  and  the  osmunda  and  hymenophjlium 
ferns  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  streams  of  Kent  are  not  many,  but  they  include  two,  the 
Medway  and  the  Swale,  of  great  importance  as  water  highways,  and 
afiBoents  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  Near  their  mouths  the  chief 
oyster  fisheries  are  situate.  The  lesser  streams  are  mainly  utilised 
in  the  confiicting  interests  of  paper-making  and  trout-fishing,  but 
one  at  least,  the  Darent,  possesses  the  independent  attraction  of 
uncommon  beauty.  Along  some  five  miles  of  its  course  its  moods 
are  most  fitful  and  alluring.  After  gliding  slowly  through  LuUing- 
stone  Park,  it  leaps  and  sparkles  over  a  weir  above  the  Castle,  fills  a 
little  lake  and  turns  a  mill-wheel;  then,  winding  through  green 
meadows,  by  *  many  a  fidry  foreland  set  with  willow- weed  and  mal- 
low,' bounds  swiftly  along  a  clear  flinty  bed  under  a  quaint  old 
bridge,  and  over  another  mill-dam,  to  wash  the  grey  ruins  of  Eyns- 
ford  Castle ;  then,  flowing  quietly  through  a  long  stretch  of  fields, 
turns  a  thi^  mill,  and  divides  its  current  into  two  branches  in 
order  to  setye  a  fourth,  but  reunites  them  imder  the  chestnut- 
sbadowed  bridge  of  Famingham ;  from  whence,  after  hiding  itself 
beneath  a  th^k  screen  of  leafage,  it  passes  out  beside  the  Tudor 
mansion  of  fVanks,  and  shoots  imder  another  bridge  to  thread  the 
willowy  banks  of  Kirby  Hall.  These  repeated  shiftings  present  a 
succession  of  pictures  as  variously  graceful  as  the  musical  ripple 
which  accompanies  them  is  uniformly  soothing.  The  laudspring 
torrents,  locally  called  '  nailboumes,'  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymology), 
must  not  be  overlooked  among  the  phenomena  of  the  chalk  district. 
They  are  supposed  to  originate  in  hidden  fissures,  wherein  the  water 
collects,  and  after  a  rainy  season  suddenly  overflows.  One  which 
rises  near  Addington,  and  passes  through  a  stratum  of  iron-sand  on 
its  descent  into  tlie  Leybum  brook,  becomes  so  discoloured  as  to  turn 
the  trout  red.         ^ 

In  respect  of  mineral  products  Kent  holds  its  own  among  the 
counties.  Its  rag-s^one  is  in  universal  repute,  and  its  gault,  lime, 
and  copperas  are  in  steady  demand.  The  limestone  quarries  have 
yidded  some  of  the  largest  fossil  reptilia  found  in  England.  The 
masses  of  flint  which  abound  in  the  chalk  have  from  early  times  been 
laigely  used  for  building,  and  banded  with  courses  of  brick  make 
solid  and  durable  walls. 

It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  touch  upon 
the  characteristics  ezldbited  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Canter- 
bury and  Bochester  alone  would  each  require  an  article  to  itself.  A 
passing  word  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  architectural  beauties  which 
lie  on  every  hand.  Besses  the  two  great  cathedrals,  the  ruins  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  of  Boxley,  Mailing,  and 
Bayham  abbeys,  of  Dover,  Saltwood,  Rochester,  Hever,  and  Allington 
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casUes,  and  the  still  perfect  mansions  of  Knole,  Leeds,  Pensihurst, 
Cobham,  Ightham  Mote,  and  Franks,  are  noble  examples  of  the  days 
*  when  men  knew  how  to  build.'  All  periods  of  Gothic,  from  Saxon  to 
Perpendicular,  are  worthily  represented  in  the  Kentish  churches.  Of 
such  special  features  as  they  possess,  only  a  professed  ecclesiologist 
should  venture  to  speak.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  may  be 
referred  to  a  volume  of  notes  by  the  late  Sir  Stephen  Glynne.  The  pre- 
valence of  shingled  spires  in  the  wooded  districts  and  of  angular 
turrets  in  the  churches  of  West  and  Mid  Kent,  together  with  the  un- 
usual pattern  of  the  tracery  in  certain  windows  of  the  Decorated 
period  (recognised  as '  Kentish  tracery '),  are  points  that  no  intellig^t 
observer  is  likely  to  miss.  In  domestic  architecture,  perhaps  the  most 
typical  Kentish  building  is  the  farmhouse  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  a 
solid  square  of  red  brick,  with  little  porch,  dormer  windows,  and  a 
steeply  sloping  tiled  roofl  Timbered  houses  of  much  earlier  date  are 
also  common. 

The  county  families,  noble  and  gentle,  boast  some  of  the  oldest 
blood  in  the  kingdom.  One,  the  Lewins,  claims  direct  descent 
from  Leofwin,  brother  of  King  Harold.  The  name  of  the  NeviUs 
recalls  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  those  orSidney,  Sackville,  Filmer, 
Hales,  and  Twisden,  of  which  representatives  still  flourish,  carry 
one  Imck  at  a  leap  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
yeomen,  if  no  longer  realising  their  ideal  description  in  the  popular 
distich — 

A  squiie  of  Wales,  a  knight  of  Oaks, 
And  a  laird  of  the  north  countrie ; 

A  yeoman  of  Kent  with  half  a  year's  rent 
Will  buy  them  all  three — 

include  many  prosperous  farmers  and  householders.  The  inhabitants 
genendly,  whether  entitled  to  rank  as  ^  men  of  Kent '  or  <  Kentish  men ' 
(a  distinction  of  disputable  significance  '),  do  not  discredit  the  high  re- 
putation which  historically  attaches  to  them.  Csesar  bore  testimony 
to  their  superior  civilisation  by  comparison  with  other  British  tribes, 
and  seems  to  h&ve  thought  it  explained  by  their  near  neighbourhood 
to  Gbul.^  A  like  cause-^the  refining  influence  of  international 
culture — ^may  account  for  the  courtesy  which  prevails  among  all 
classes,  and  the  hospitable  reception  that  a  stranger  imiformly  meets 
with.  Their  ancient  renown  for  valour  was  so  high  that  the  van- 
guard was  always  assigned  to  them  in  encounters  with  the  Danes.  A 
single  instance  of  their  tenacious  cour^  is  recorded  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  Fair&c,  with  a  force  of  10,000  men,  stormed  Maid- 
stone, which  was  defended  by  2,000  Royalists,  so  gallantly  that  ^  every 
street  in  the  town,'  says  Whitelock,  ^  was  got  by  inches ; '  and  ^  the 

•  See  Honay'tf  Handbook,  pp.  178-7,  for  three  different  explanations  of  this  dis> 
tinction. 

«  De  Bell.  OalL  Ub.  v.  c.  14. 
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General's  veteran  soldiers,'  according  to  Clarendon, '  confessed  that 
they  had  never  met  with  the  like  desperate  service  during  the  war.' 
That  their  descendants  have  not  degenerated  is  attested  by  the 
glorioos  annals  of  the  Fiftieth,  or  *  Queen's  Own '  Regiment,  which 
hails  from  West  Kent.  Of  the  honours  of  the  cricket-field,  which  no 
less  an  authority  than  '  the  Duke '  held  to  be  the  best  preparation  for 
the  battle-field,  the  county  elevens  have  had  their  full  share. 

One  or  two  of  the  relics  of  ancient  'use  and  wont'  must  be 
briefly  noticed.  Among  the  most  curious  is  the  custom  in  some  of 
the  Weald  parishes  of  strewing  the  path  of  a  newly  wedded  couple,  as 
they  leave  the  church,  with  tokens  of  the  husband's  occupation.  A 
blacksmith,  for  example,  finds  the  ground  covered  with  bits  of  iron ; 
a  carpenter  with  shavings  of  wood.  Hasted  records  another  practice 
(which,  however,  had  somewhat  degenerated  in  his  time),  among  the 
Folkestone  fishermen,  of  holding  a  festival  called  a  '  fiumbold '  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  expenses  were  formerly  defrayed  by  setting 
apart  eight  of  the  largest  whitings  taken  in  each  boat  and  selling 
them  separately  as  'Bumbold  Whitings.'  St.  Bumbold,  in  whose 
honour  the  ceremony  was  doubtless  instituted,  attracted  many 
votaries  in  the  South  of  England. 

The  singular  excavations  in  the  chalk  found  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  coimty  admit  of  more  than  one  explanation.  Those  which  occur 
near  the  Thames  at  East  Tilbury,  at  Crayford  and  Dartford,  and  near 
the  Medway  at  Aylesford,  are  entered  by  narrow  circular  openings 
that  widen  into  chambers  and  galleries  as  you  descend.  At  the  first- 
named  place  they  are  called  'Danes'  Holes,'  and  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  constructed  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  Northern  in- 
vaders. If  used  and  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  originally  intended  as  chalk-pits.  Elsewhere,  when  occur- 
ring in  the  neighbourhood  of  cromlechs,  they  are  probably  sepulchral 
in  their  origin.  In  other  situations,  a  few  miles  distant  firom  the 
Thames,  they  are  presumably  smugglers'  hiding-places ;  secret  recep- 
tacles made  with  the  same  apparent  design  being  found  in  old  houses 
thereabouts. 

Many  besides  the  present  writer,  who  are  not  natives  of  the  county, 
must  be  conscious  of  the  strong  fascination  which  it  exerts  over  them 
after  having  once  lived  in  it ;  a  spell,  like  that  attributed  to  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Bome  which  lures  those  who  drink  X)f  it  to  re- 
turn, indisposing  them  to  quit  it  for  any  other  abode.  The  reader 
must  judge  whether  this  impression  upon  the  fancy  and  affections  be 
not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  idiosyncrasy  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  this  sketch  to  pourtray. 

Henbt  G.  Hewlett. 
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WHAT  SHALL    WE  DO    WITH 
OUR   BANKRUPTS? 


A  GREAT  deal  of  time,  of  trouble,  of  expense,  and  of  misery  would  have 
been  saved  to  mankind  if  legislators  could  have  been  induced  to  consider 
more  narrowly  not  only  what  they  are  legislating  about,  but  for  whom 
they  are  legislating,  and  what  good  society  is  likely  to  derive  from 
their  work.  Laws  are  not  made  for  lawyers ;  they  are  not  made  to 
preserve  symmetry  and  consistency  in  every  part  of  the  judicial  edi- 
fice. They  are  not  good  because  they  are  ancient,  nor  bad  because 
they  are  new.  They  are  to  be  approved  or  condemned  simply  and 
solely  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  promote  or  impede  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  for  which  they  are  designed.  A 
fruitful  cause  of  evil  in  laws  is  that  when  they  are  discovered  to 
be  bad  the  matter  is  not  probed  to  the  bottom,  but  feeble  remedies 
are  often  applied,  which  scarcely  touch  the  surface  of  existing  evils, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  new  troubles  for  the  future.  The  subject 
whieh  I  have  chosen  for  the  illustration  of  these  opinions  is  one  which 
would  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  had 
the  single  great  measure  of  the  session  left  room  for  anything  else, 
and  which  is  doubtless  destined  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
legislation  of  next  year.  The  subject,  and  the  criticism  it  invites, 
appear  to  me  full  of  instruction,  and  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  con- 
clusions very  different  from  those  towards  which  we  are  at  present 
tending. 

The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  is  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  a  code  of  venerable  antiquity,  which  has  exercised  the  brains  of 
mankind  for  some  two  thousand  years,  and  which  is  yet  so  entirely 
either  in  its  in&ncy  or  its  dotage — ^I  will  not  pause  to  examine  which 
— that  it  is  about  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  Parliament  another 
thorough  revision  and  reconstruction,  being  the  third  effort  at  per- 
fection within  the  present  reign.  Before  we  embark  on  this  heroic 
enterprise  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  retrace  the  history  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws,  and  to  mark  the  steps  by  which  a  code  which 
has  existed  in  one  shape  or  another  for  so  long  a  period  now  comesi 
in  the  fulness  of  time  and  the  exhaustion  of  every  conceivaUe 
remedy,  to  be  re-created,  or  at  any  rate  redressed. 
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The  legendary  origin  of  bankruptcy  is  mixed  up  with  the  fabnlous 
period  of  Boman  history,  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  law 
which  permitted  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  to  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  take  that  somewhat  barren  and  bloody  satisfaction  for  their  loss. 
Doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the  reality  of  this  somewhat  brisk 
aod,  at  any  rate,  old  method  to  pay  old  debts,  but  there  is,  I  appre- 
hend, no  question  that  the  debtor  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  chattel  real, 
and,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  could  be  sold  into  slavery  in 
payment  of  his  debt.  Thus  the  law  remained  till  the  times  of  the 
Christian  emperors,  when  it  was  decreed  that  if  a  man  gave  up  all 
that  he  had  he  should  not  be  sold  as  a  slave — a  law  which  may  Mrly 
be  r^;arded  as  the  first  and  by  no  means  the  worst  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  law  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  though  it  received  the  hearty 
commendation  of  that  most  indiscriminating  of  optimists,  Blackstone, 
was  founded  on  a  singularly  imsound  and  narrow  basis.  It  assumed 
that  traders  are  the  only  persons  who  have  any  right  to  run  into  debt 
at  all,  and  that  if  other  persons  run  into  debt  they  must  take  the 
consequence  of  their  own  indiscretion — that  is,  remain  in  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  ^  for  the  law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice 
for  any  person  but  a  trader  to  encumber  himself  with  debts  of  any 
considerable  value.  If  a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a  liberal  profession, 
has  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  them,  the  neglect  to  pay  is  a  species  of 
dishonesty,  and  a  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditor ;  and  if  at  that 
time  he  has  no  sufficient  funds  the  dishonesty  and  injustice  is  the 
greater.'  Such  was  the  logic  which  satisfied  our  forefathers  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  :  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one  that  there  could  be  no  lenders  without  borrowers,  and  no 
borrowers  without  lenders ;  and  that,  although  not  a  trader,  a  man 
might  without  any  fault  of  his  own  be  unable  to  meet  his  obligations. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  wasting  time  in  refuting  these  argu- 
ments. The  beginning  of  the  present  reign  has  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  its  middle  has . 
witnessed  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  those  who  are  and 
those  who  are  not  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce ;  so  fragile  and 
unsound  were  the  principles  on  which  the  original  fabric  of  the 
bankrapt  laws  was  built,  and  so  utterly  unable  have  they  proved  to 
bear  the  test  of  experience  or  the  demands  of  a  reasonable  and  en- 
lightened humanity. 

But  the  change  which  deprived  bankruptcy  of  its  leading  charac- 
teristic as  a  city  of  refrige  for  traders,  although  great,  was  by  no  means 
the  only  change  which  has  taken  place.  The  Bankruptcy  Court  was 
thrown  open  to  all  insolvents,  whether  traders  or  not ;  but  a  fresh  and 
domestic  mischief  was  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  system. 
Much  care  had  been  taken  of  the  debtors,  but  very  serious  complaints 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  creditors.     Somehow  or  other,  the  dividends 
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on  iBsolvent  estates  began  to  fall  fearfully  short.  The  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  a  sink  into  which  money  was  continually  poured,  but  from 
which,  with  the  true  instinct  of  gravity,  it  never  rose  again.  Even 
Blackstone  himself  could  not  have  been  content  with  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  system  worked  with  what  Lord  Byron  somewhere  calls 
ruinous  perfection.  The  army  of  bankruptcy  was  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  very  model  of  a  perfect  and  well-ordered  department. 
It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  all  the  officers  who  ministered 
in  this  great  temple  of  ruin  and  failure.  Never  was  the  goddess  of 
waste  and  destruction  worshipped  with  such  elaborate  and  such  costly 
ceremonies.  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  until  a  fault,  which 
in  no  degree  injured  the  symmetry  but  somewhat  diminished  the 
popularity  of  this  splendid  system,  began  to  make  itself  manifest.  It 
was  at  length  discovered,  to  the  horror  of  all  concerned,  that  the 
official  assignees  were,  as  the  Greek  poet  says  of  the  infernal  gods, 
better  to  hold  than  to  let  go.  Vast  sums  were  poured  into  the  capa- 
cious lap  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  but  comparatively  little  ever 
canie  out  of  it.  The  official  assignees  somehow  or  other  gathered  to 
themselves  an  evil  repute.  Just  as  poor  Peter  Peebles  boasted  ihat 
it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  have  his  name  thundered  out  in  the  Outer 
House,  but  admitted  that  he  whiles  missed  the  comforts  which  he 
used  to  enjoy  before  he  reached  that  forensic  elevation,  even  so  the 
creditors  discovered  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  had  one  fault — ^like 
Saturn,  it  ate  its  own  children ;  a  great  deal  of  motiey  went  into  it, 
and  a  very  little  ever  came  out.  This  objection  became  so  serious  in 
the  eyesvof  creditors  that  I  grieve  to  relate  that  the  patience  of  the 
pubtic  utterly  gave  way,  and  the  creditors  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  to  be  robbed  first  as  last,  and 
that  theif  money  might,  as  it  was  not  to  go  into  their  pockets,  just 
as  well  remain  in  the  pockets  of  their  debtors  as  in  the  pockets  of 
the  assignees.  Thus,  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  and  in  the  veiy 
face  of  a  philanthropic  and  progressive  age,  was  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  bankruptcy  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion once  more  ofiered  that  a  plan  conceived  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  amplest  knowledge  had  proved  quite  inadequate  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  which  a  hundred  years  before  Blackstone  had  imagined 
to  have  reached  the  acme  of  perfection. 

Parliament  went  to  work  again,  and  another  Bankruptcy  Bill  was 
the  result.  The  plan  of  trusting  the  property  of  bankrupts  to  officials 
had,  I  blush  to  say,  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and  something  else 
was  to  be  tried.  One  might  have  thought  that  such  a  series  of  mis- 
carriages would  have  been  accepted  as  proving  that  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  idea  of  bankruptcy  altogether,  and  that 
if  the  thing  was  to  work  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  agency  of  some 
simpler  and  less  delicate  machinery. 

It  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  state  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
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had  been  allowed  to  become  a  public  scandal.  The  time  was  come 
when  an  heroic  effort  must  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
plunder  by  Government  officials  which,  like  Trincalo's  bottle,  was  not 
only  a  scandal  and  disgrace,  but  an  infinite  loss.  The  Gx)Temment  of 
that  day  were  struck,  as  well  they  might  be,  with  the  gross  and  scan- 
dalous spectacle  which  was  revealed  to  them.  They  thought,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  should  render  a  bankrupt's  estate  more  peculiarly  an  object  of 
plunder  and  peculation  than  any  other  trust  fund,  and  they  proceeded 
under  the  best  advice  to  seek  a  remedy  for  so  crying  a  mischief.  The 
evil  which  they  had  to  remedy  was,  to  speak  plainly,  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  after  having  bestowed  enormous  pains  to  get  together  the 
relics  of  a  bankrupt  estate,  it  was  intrusted  to  hands  from  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  extract  it.  I  will  not  stop  to  inqtdris  by 
what  abuse  of  patronage  it  came  to  pass  that  persons  chosen  by  high 
authorities  from  a  learned  and  honourable  profession  should  have  been 
found  unequal  to  withstand  this  not  very  trying  temptation.  It 
puts  one  in  mind  of  the  king  of  England  who  said,  ^  I  know  not  which 
of  my  lawyers  to  appoint,  for  on  my  soul  they  be  all  rogues.' 
The  course  which  the  Government  of  the  day  took  was  a  very 
natural  one,  and  deserved  better  success  than  it  achieved.  They  said : 
'  We  have  been  disappointed  by  those  from  whom  we  looked  for  aid  and 
honesty ;  the  temptation  has  been  too  strong  for  them.  Let  us  try 
those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  obtaining  the  very  largest  divi- 
deuds  possible — the  creditors  themselves.'  Nothing  could  seem  fairer 
than  such  a  proposition.  Where  were  they  to  look  for  care  in  keeping 
and  diligence  in  augmenting  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  if  it  was  not 
in  the  creditor  himself,  who  would  be  paid  precisely  in  proportion 
to  bis  own  diligence  ?  This  idea  was  elaborately  worked  out  in  a  Bill 
drawn  with  infinite  care  and  skill,  containing  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  clauses.  In  another  Bill  were  contained  some  highly 
penal  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  imjust  clauses  based  on  a  revival  in 
modified  form  of  that  very  imprisonment  for  debt  from  which  the 
bankrupt  laws  took  their  origin.  With  the  terror  of  a  renewal  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  on  the  one  side  and  the  control  by  the  creditors 
themselves  on  the  other,  it  seemed  as  if  the  riddle  had  been  at  last 
read,  and  the  working  of  a  bankrupt  estate  was  about  to  take  its  place 
among  the  exact  sciences.  It  was  clearly  the  interest  of  the  creditor 
to  obtain  as  large  a  dividend  as  possible,  and  as  clearly  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  power:  what  more  could  be  desired?  I  cannot 
say  that  there  was  any  fault  in  this  reasoning  as  far  as  it  went.  Its 
error  was  that  it  did  not  take  into  consideration  certain  other  feelings 
which  ultimately  proved  too  strong  even  for  the  very  powerful 
motives  which  in  this  case  seem  at  first  sight  to  make  the  private 
identical  with  the  public  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  creditor 
dislikes  the  whole  subject.     He  has  been  done,  and  this  lowers 
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him  in  his  own  estimation.  He  knows  what  many  people,  in 
dealing  with  these  subjects,  seem  studiously  to  forget,  that  without 
lenders  there  could  be  no  borrowers,  and  instead  of  throwing,  as 
people  strive  to  do,  all  the  fault  on  the  borrower,  he  knows  that  the 
failure  of  judgment  was  his  own.  He  does  not  like  to  pose  as  an  un- 
successful man,  still  less  as  a  man  who  has  been  taken  in.  He  would 
rather  do  and  think  of  something  else.  The  business  is  intricate, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  dividend  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  it  is  sure  to 
entail.  He  easily  persuades  himself  that  his  time  will  be  better 
spent  in  seeking  after  new  gains  than  in  maundering  over  old  losses. 
He  prefers  new  pastures  to  fields  nibbled  to  the  roots. 

These  are  only  guesses  and  suggestions,  and  may  not  be  true. 
What  is  unquestionably  true  was,  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  work  which 
everybody  leaves  for  everybody  else  to  do ;  the  result  being  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  not  done  at  all. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  a  system  of  this  kind  can  be  satisfactory 
to  no  one  but  the  dishonest  trader.  It  is  founded  on  a  totally  fidse 
estimate  of  human  nature.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  any  other  feel- 
ing than  the  desire  to  get  back  a  few  pounds  and  a  small  percentage 
out  of  a  great  loss,  and  as  that  is  not  a  true  view  of  mankind,  the 
bankrupt  flourishes,  and  the  creditor  loses  his  dividend  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  false  psychology.  The  present  law  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors  seems  to  satisfy  no  one.  It  is  a  signal  and  conspicuous  failure, 
and  the  riddle  is  as  far  from  being  solved  as  ever. 

But,  with  a  courage  which  does  him  infinite  honour,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  ready  to  throw  himself,  like  Gurtius,  into 
the  ever-widening  gult^  and  add  yet  one  more  to  the  tragical  list  of 
unsuccessful  experiments  which  we  have  been  chronicling.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  his  daring,  or  to  wish  him  anything  but 
good  luck  in  a  voyage  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  so  many  bold 
and  experienced  navigators.  His  Bill  is,  I  fear,  not  fated  to  receive 
during  the  remains  of  the  present  session  the  notice  which  it  deserves, 
and  the  attention  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  it  does  not 
encourage  me  to  believe  in  its  healing  virtue.  I  will  give  a  few  rear 
sons  for  this  opinion  very  briefly. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Board  of  Trade  should  displace  the  Chan- 
cellor, nor  why  an  official  of  less  rank  and  infinitely  less  knowledge 
should  displace  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  English  bar.  This  is 
wanton  innovation.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Comptroller  in  Bank- 
ruptcy and  his  staff  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  is  a  very  bold  and  startling  innovation  to  mix  up  a 
political  office  like  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  duties  of  a  court  of 
law,  so  as  to  make  the  conduct  of  purely  judicial  proceedings  an 
element  in  the  stormy  arena  of  politics.  Much  might  also  be  said  of 
the  difficulties  which  such  a  supervision  would  impose  on  a  court 
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fettered  and  dictated  to  by  such  8uperi(»r  officers  of  the  courts,  whose 
principal  duty  shall  be  to  act  as  spies  upon  the  bankrupt,  and  who,  as 
ad  irUervm,  receivers  of  his  estate,  do  not  appear  to  me  very  promising 
additions  to  an  already  somewhat  discredited  institution.  They 
seem  too  closely  connected  with  him  to  be  his  judges,  and  too  hostile 
to  be  able  to  act  as  his  friends.  Much  more  might  of  course  be  said 
on  these  proposals,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  plain  that 
there  is  but  little  probability  that  the  new  scheme  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Conmions  will  redress  the  evils  of  a  system  which  has 
for  so  many  centuries  baffled  the  efforts  and  mocked  the  industry  of 
mankind. 

The  &ult  of  bankrupt  proceedings  is  indeed  clear  enough,  and  will 
instantly  appear  when  compared  with  ordinary  litigation.  From 
the  Shield  of  Achilles  till  the  present  time  the  only  litigation  which 
bas  really  worked  successfully  has  been  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  two  adverse  parties,  representing  thoroughly  hostile  and 
conflicting  interests. 

An  impartial  judge  and  two  litigants  or  advocates,  whose  interest 
or  whose  business  it  is  to  sustain  a  distinct  and  clearly  marked  con- 
troversy, has  been  found  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  mankind  to 
be  the  only  way  of  satisfactorily  determining  controversies  relating  to 
property.  In  the  time  of  Homer  the  fee  was  given  to  the  judge  who 
gave  the  best  opinion,  but  experience  has  transferred  the  fee  from  the 
judge  to  the  advocate.  The  essence  of  a  lawsuit  is  the  shock  and 
conflict  of  opposing  opinions  and  interests.  Neither  side  speaks 
fiuriy  and  candidly,  but  it  has  been  by  experience  found  that  out  of 
tbese  contradictions  and  exaggerations  truth  is  most  surely  and 
easily  evolved.  No  one  could  have  presumed  that  a  priori  this  would 
have  happened,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  case,  and  that  out 
of  the  exaggerations  and  sophisms  of  hired  advocates,  truth  is  most 
easily  evolved.  One  great  and  fatal  weakness  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy is  that  this  conflict  is  wanting.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the 
decision  of  the  battle,  but  as  to  the  quantum  of  the  loss.  The  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  is  a  forum  in  which  there  are  no  litigants,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  the  machinery  of  a  court  is  obviously  inapplicable. 

What  shall  we  do  then  ?  Must  we  give  up  in  despair  the  hope  of 
making  any  reasonable  and  just  settlement  between  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor? People  talk,  and,  what  is  worse,  act,  about  persons  who  are 
unable  to  pay  their  debts  as  if  the  act  were  purely  one-sided ;  as  if 
the  fiiult  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  debtor,  and  the  creditor  were 
utterly  passive  in  the  matter ;  as  if  the  creditor  were  always  the  in- 
jured, and  the  debtor  always  the  injuring  party.  But  as  the  credit 
most  be  the  act  of  both,  and  as  every  man  is  quite  free  to  keep  his 
nioney  in  his  pocket  if  he  pleases,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  judging 
of  such  transactions  moral  considerations  are  quite  out  of  place,  and 
no  intervention  of  penal  law  is  demanded.     The  ancient  legislators 
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were  so  engrossed  with  the  wickedness  of  not  paying  that  they  quite 
forgot  the  equal  fault  of  lending  what  might  never  be  repaid.  This 
simple  consideration,  that  borrowing  is  the  act  of  two,  not  of  one  only, 
at  once  divests  the  fact  of  being  in  debt  of  its  penal  character,  and 
utterly  destroys  the  ground  of  all  bankrupt  laws  founded  on  the  guilt 
of  the  borrower  and  the  spotless  innocence  of  the  lender.  The  natural 
remedy  for  a  doubtful  loan  is  to  refuse  it  or  to  demand  interest  suflS- 
cientlyhigh  to  cover  the  risk,  but  not  to  punish  the  borrower  because 
you  were  so  imprudent  as  to  trust  him.  Any  doctrine  short  of  this 
breaks  down  the  distinction  between  borrowing  and  stealing,  between 
a  crime  and  a  breach  of  a  promise.  This  simple,  and  as  it  seems 
to  me  undeniable  distinction,  takes  away  altogether  a  question  of 
pupishment  unless  we  are  prepared  to  hold  that  every  default  is  a 
crime. 

There  are  three  grounds  on  which  the  adoption  of  a  bankrupt 
law  may  be  supported.  The  first  is  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  now  entirely  obsolete;  the  second,  the 
necessity  of  punishing  the  failure  of  this  particular  contract  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  the  manner  of  treating  all  other  con- 
tracts, which  I  have,  I  trust,  shown  has  nothing  left  on  which  it  can 
be  supported ;  and  the  third,  which  consists  in  the  machineiy  devised 
for  making  an  equal  division  of  the  wreck  of  the  property  among 
the  creditors.  With  regard  to  this  last  we  must  observe  that'  in 
bankruptcy,  as  in  politics,  those  who  worship  mere  equality  will 
generally  find  it  a  very  expensive  luxury.  The  expense  of  liquidation 
is  a'  grievous  burden  on  a  state  which  cannot  pay  its  way,  much 
less  afford  the  complicated  operations  which  are  necessary  befoe  it 
can  be  ascertained  exactly  what  portion  of  the  miserable  dole  each 
creditor  ought  to  receive.  In  order  to  asoertain  the  exact  proportion 
due  to  each^  the  whole  estate  is  often  miserably  impoverished.  There 
is  a  strong  flavour  of  Laputa  in  the  whole  proceeding.  Symmetry  is 
worshipped  at.  the  expense  of  substance,  and  the  creditor  is  consoled 
for  an  unnecessarily  meagre  dividend  by  the  information  that  all 
his  fellows  have  been  mulcted  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
But  it  may  be  said  natural  equity  requires  that  the  wreck  of  the 
estate  should  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  What  is  the  basis  of 
this  natural  equity  ?  It  is  no  part  of  the  contract.  It  never,  I  ap- 
prehend, was  known  that  a  lender  stipulated  as  to  the  payment  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  case  of  failure :  he  would  be  sure  to  say,  if  such  a 
question  were  proposed  to  him,  ^  If  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
a  contingency  as  this,  a  still  better  way  will  be  not  to  lend  the  money 
at  all.'  The  equality  of  the  rule-of-three  sum  which  adjusts  the  pay- 
ment with  reference  to  the  loss  is  a  pure  figment  of  law — a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principles  of  bankruptcy,  but  bought  &r  too  dear 
at  the  expense  of  time,  trouble,  money,  and  vexation,  which  we  must 
pay  for  it. 
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It  appearg,  theiiy  that  the  law  of  bankruptcy  has  ceased  to  be 
required  as  a  refuge  fix>m  the  harshness  of  the  general  law ;  that  it 
has  beoi  the  fruitful  mother  of  chicanery  and  embezzlement ;  and 
that  against  these  and  many  other  objections  there  is  nothing  to 
offer  except  the  feeble  semblance  of  equity  exhibited  by  the  empty 
show  of  a  symmetrical  dividend,  the  substance  of  which  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  has  previously  devoured*  It  seems  to  me  that  these  considera- 
tions, joined  to  the  &ct  that  the  Bill  has  been  twice  amended  during 
tite  present  reign,  and  is  now  about  to  undergo  a  third  transformation, 
and  to  masquerade  as  a  hybrid  department  of  the  State,  have  given  us 
sufficient  proof  that  the  time  is  come  when,  as  Hamlet  says,  we  ought 
to  reform  it  altogether.  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  shown  ample 
reasons  why  the  Bankruptcy  Court  should  no  longer  be  a  snare  to  us ; 
and  that^  having  perplexed  and  disgraced  our  Statute  Book  for  several 
eentoriea,  it  should  perplex  and  disgrace  it  no  more. 

If  I  am  asked  what  I  would  put  in  its  place,  I  answer  without 
hesitation — ^Nothing.  We  have  the  commim  law  of  England  purified 
from  the  barbarism  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
we  require  anything  more  except  a  measure,  which  the  great  facilities 
of  communication  make  desirable  on  other  grounds — ^a  very  consider- 
able shortening  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  If  you  want  to  make  or 
keep  people  honest,  you  should  above  all  things  avoid  putting  severe 
and  drastic  remedies  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor.  It  is  quite  reason- 
able to  trust  a  man  for  his  wealth,  his  ability,  his  honesty,  or  his 
industry ;  but  every  day's  experience  shows  us  that  nothing  is  so 
unsafe  as  to  trust  your  money  to  the  fear  of  disgrace  or  punishment. 
The  effect  of  such  a  law  would,  I  believe,  be  most  salutary ;  with 
nothing  but  the  estate  of  the  debtor  to  look  to  there  would  be  fewer 
bad  debts;  trade  would  be  more  safely  and  therefore  more  profitably 
managed ;  and  the  ridiculous  notions  as  to  the  peculiar  wickedness 
alternately  imputed  to  borrowers  and  lenders  would  be  once  and  for 
ever  exploded. 

We  must  elect  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  between  an 
illusory  equality  which  eats  the  oyster  up  in  expenses  and  presents 
the  creditors  with  the  melancholy  equality  of  the  shell,  and  the  rude 
and  imperfect  justice  which  pays  the  most  importunate  or  perhaps 
the  most  favoured  creditors  in  full,  and  leaves  the  less  diligent  a 
litUe  worse  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  attenuating 
system  of  bankruptcy^  Equality  is  a.  good  thing  when  it  produces 
justice,  but  the  most  ardent  stickler  for  equality  may  well  be  startled 
when  he  finds  that  the  first  step  in  the  equal  division  is  to  appropriate 
the  lion's  share  of  the  property  in  dispute  not  to  the  creditor  but  to 
the  ministers  of  justice.  We  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  gone  long  enough 
on*this  ruinous  system,  and,  with  all  respect  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  I 
see  no  reason,  either  in  the  ingenuity  or  the  novelty  of  the  plan  laid 
before  us,  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  a  different  fate  awaits  it  from 
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that  whieh  has  overtaken  so  many  of  its  predecessors.  The  causes 
which  have  generated  these  repeated  and  ruinous  fidlures  are  still  in  fall 
activity,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  inequality 
than  to  waste  the  fund  out  of  which  payment  might  be  made  to  some- 
body who  has  a  title  to  it  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  officials  who  have 
no  claim  to  it  at  all.  First-bom  of  things  divine,  equality  may  be  a 
good  thing.  But  even  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  equality  becomes  a  curse  when  in  order  to  attain 
it  you  are  called  upon  to  forfeit  to  strangers  who  have  no  claim  at 
all  the  very  thing  which  it  is  desired  to  equalise. 

Certainly,  if  we  want  a  witness  of  the  utter  and  total  break-down 
of  the  bankruptcy  law,  we  cannot  find  a  better  than  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
'  He  says  it  is  a  history  calculated  to  depress  and  discourage.  He 
complains  of  continual  changes,  vacillation,  and  disappointment 
There  are  thirteen  proposals  for  amendment,  and  six  Government 
bills  have  been  produced,  but  none  carried.  The  present  law  gi?e8 
facilities  for  evasion,  extravagance,  and  delay.  We  lose  by  the 
bankrupt  law,  he  tells  us,  25,000,000Z.  a  year.'  His  evidence  is  very 
valuable  as  coming  from  a  successful  trader  and  a  minister  having 
all  kinds  of  information  at  his  command.  If  we  are  startled  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  may  well  be  even  more  terrified  at  the 
remedies  which,  pulveris^  exiguijactu^  are  to  put  an  end  to  disorders 
so  deep  and  far-reaching.  The  bankrupt  estate  belongs  to  the 
creditors ;  who  doubts  it  ?  They  should  have  full  control ;  but  have 
we  not  abundant  experience  that  to  give  them  control  is  of  small 
avail  unless  some  hitherto  undiscovered  deity  will  impart  what  be 
has  hitherto  firmly  denied  to  our  prayers — the  will  and  the  strength 
to  use  it  ?  Then  he  proposes  independent  examination  and  punish- 
ment, and  we  might  be  disposed  to  hope  something  from  it  if  it 
had  not  repeatedly  been  tried  and  failed.  The  truth  is,  that  repay- 
ment on  any  considerable  scale  through  the  bankrupt  law  is  a  pat^t 
and  thread-bare  delusion.  It  is  condemned  in  a  few  very  homely 
aphorisms — '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  *  It's  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,' '  Rather  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen  than 
after.'  You  cannot  call  back  what  is  lost,  but  you  may  make  it  less 
by  bankruptcy.  It  is  better  that  debts  should  be  paid  unequally  than 
that  the  property  should  be  destroyed  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  an 
equality  which  yields  a  purely  metaphysical  and  imaginary  satis- 
faction to  the  thirsty  creditor. 

Sherbbookb. 
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THE  DEADLOCK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


It  is  agreed  that  our  system  of  govemment  by  Parliament  has  been 
showing  of  late  very  ominous  defects.  They  are  of  the  kind  that 
bring  nations  to  ruin ;  Gonservatives  themselves  recommend  a  re- 
form ;  and  the  Ministry  have  promised  it  as  the  first  of  their  duties. 
Were  it  not  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  Government  the  greatest 
member  of  Parliament  whom  our  generation  has  known,  these  evils 
would  have  long  been  intolerable.  Him,  as  we  know,  they  have  pain- 
folly  impressed :  let  us  trust  they  have  not  impaired  his  power.  No 
living  statesman  could  bend  that  tremendous  bow  when  IJlysses  shall 
lay  it  down.  It  will  be  a  work  worthy  of  his  ripest  wisdom  to  hand 
on  to  his  successors  a  weapon  that  they  are  capable  of  using.  As  it 
is,  even  with  his  supreme  skill  taxed  to  the  utmost,  we  have  seen  the 
strongest  party  and  the  most  capable  Grovemment  of  recent  times 
practically  paralysed  during  two  whole  sessions ;  and  at  last  passing 
one  important  measure  by  sacrificing  almost  everything  else,  at  the 
cost  of  real  bodily  suffering,  and  by  prodigies  of  personal  force  and 
public  self-devotion. 

Now  that  we  are  considering  a  remedy,  it  is  essential  to  look  to 
tie  root  of  the  eviL  It  is  not  an  accidental  evil ;  it  is  not  on  the 
surface ;  it  is  not  temporary.  It  is  not  due  simply  to  the  perversity 
of  the  Irish  members,  or  of  the  fourth  party ;  to  the  garrulity  of  this 
Parliament,  to  the  petulance  of  Lord  Randolph,  or  the  clumsiness  of 
Mr.  Forster.  It  does  not  come  directly  out  of  the  Irish  crisis,  or  any 
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other  crisis.  It  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Pamell,  nor  is  it  the 
immediate  consequence  of  our  democratic  franchise.  It  is  very  much 
more  than  a  defect  in  any  particular  form  or  rule  of  the  House ;  it 
will  not  be  remedied  by  any  one  ingenious  device.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  form  at  all,  but  of  substance.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  persons,  but  of  system.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  cliques  and  parties, 
but  of  Parliament  itself.  Nothing  has  happened  in  this  session  or  in 
last  session  which  has  not  in  kind  happened  before,  and  which  will 
not  often  happen  again.  The  collapse  is  not  in  this  or  that,  but  in 
everything.  The  collapse  will  not  grow  smaller,  but  bigger.  The 
causes  of  the  evil  are  themselves  increasing,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
a  radical  change  of  system.  The  course  of  procedure  will,  no  doubt, 
be  immediately  dealt  with ;  but  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  forms  of 
procedure,  or  the  temper  of  any  party  or  any  Parliament.  The 
cause,  I  say  at  once,  lies  in  the  constitutional  position  now  claimed 
by  the  House  of  €!ommon8.  The  only  possible  function  for  that  House 
is  to  act  as  a  popular  assembly  for  deliberation  and  appeal.  Slowly 
it  has  usurped  step  by  step  the  whole  machinery  of  government, 
which  it  now  requires  te  be  practically  carried  on  within  its  walls 
and  in  open  sittings.  It  is  following  the  example  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Jacobin  Club  during  the  Beign  of  Terror.  It  is  gradually 
ceasing  te  be  a  deliberative  chamber,  and  is  fast  drifting  into  the 
condition  of  an  unorganised  executive  mob. 

I  know  how  idle  it  is  te  ask  any  professional  politician,  be  he  in 
the  House  or  out  of  it,  to  consider  the  practice  of  Parliament  as  other 
than  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  te  hear  an  argument  on  the  weak  side  of 
episcopacy,  or  the  Eton  and  Harrow  elevens  te  admit  that  one  might 
have  too  much  cricket.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  special  beUef 
about  itself  stronger  than  that  of  any  club,  or  school,  or  regiment; 
insomuch  that  a  professional  politician,  be  he  member  or  writer,  or 
aspirant  te  either  function,  becomes  incapable  of  seeing  the  system 
ah  extra^  independently,  with  an  open  mind.  The  mass  of  the  public, 
and  those  who  do  not  aspire  te  become  professional  politicians,  do 
not  at  all  share  this  artificial  complacency.  As  I  do  not  aspire  my- 
self, I  am  free  te  see,  and  free  te  speak.  For  years  I  have  been  bold 
to  say  that  there  is  much  deeply  wrong  with  the  working  of  our 
parliamentary  government.  I  make  bold  to  say  so  again.  Time  has 
exhibited  this  wrong  in  even  darker  forms  than  ever.  And  I  am  not 
surprised  that  men  whose  lives  are  given  to  win  prizes  in  the  parlia- 
mentary arena  are  exceedingly  slow  te  see  it,  and  exceedingly  sour 
when  forced  te  look  it  in  the  face. 

'  The  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things  are  these.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  everything  in  the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
this  nation  has  become  concentrated  in,  or  absorbed  inte,  the  House 
or  Commons.     The  House  has,  in  fact,  become  the  most  gigantic  and 
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beterqgeneoiis  Bureau  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Our  miscellaneoua 
Empire  and  our  complicated  society  demand  the  most  elaborate 
exeeuti?e  organisation.  Now,  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  tra- 
ditional forms  but  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  executive, 
bodlds.  The  traditional  House  of  Conmions  came  from  a  single  social 
class  trained  in  the  same  ideas,  and  having  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
governing  order.  It  no  longer  has  that  character,  and  is  losing  it  by 
every  cbuige  in  the  firanchise.  The  next  Beform  Act,  which  must 
give  political  rights  to  the  labourers  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Ireland,  will  make  a  still  more  important  change  in  the  tone  and 
clan  feeling  of  members. 

Hitherto  our  country  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  the  furious 
passions  which  distract  thq  policy  of  most  continental, nations.  The 
delirium  of  race  antagcmism  is  on  us  now  in  a  very  fearful  form,  and 
is  not  to  be  appeased  by  an  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  leases  and  rents. 
We  must  accordingly  look  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  become  (at 
any  rate  for  a  generation  or  two)  the  arena  where  the  deadliest  ani- 
mositieB  and  the  most  furious  struggles  will  be  fought  out.  The 
dream  of  'relying  on  the  good  feeling  of  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite' is  in  vain.  When  Ol^menceau  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of 
De  Broglie,  and  Gambetta  appeals  to  the  courtesy  of  Cassagnac; 
when  Bismarck  begins  to  reason  with  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the 
Czar  believes  that  he  can  conciliate  the  Nihilists — ^these  things  will  be 
possible.  But  the  good  feeling  of  honourable  members  is  not  now  a 
political  &ctor.  The  House  of  Commons  is  no  longer,  and  never 
again  will  be,  an  aristocratic  council,  where  honourable  members, 
however  much  they  contended  for  office,  had  been  at  the  same  schools, 
had  common  family  connections,  and  belonged  to  the  same  small  class. 

Upon  this  chamber,  with  no  personal  traditions  but  those  of 
wealth  and  good  society,  with  no  machinery  but  that  fitted  to  the 
deUberating  council  of  a  trained  political  order,  there  has  been  thrown 
within  this  century  the  entire  control  of  the  most  complicated  execu- 
tive in  the  world.  Things  have  grown  up,  under  cover  of  the  dogmas 
of  popular  freedom,  until  the  result  is  a  despotism  centred  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  more  absolute  and  absorbing  than  that  of  any 
Czar  or  Sultan*  Everything  has  to  be  done  in,  or  by  the  sanction  of, 
or  subject  to  control  by,  the  House  of  Commons.  And  yet  this  House 
is,  of  any  body  in  the  range  of  all  political  history,  the  least  equipped 
with  the  precision  and  authority  required  for  executive  action.  The 
so-called  Ministers  are  really  becoming  clerks  (not  at  all  permanent), 
who  during  the  recess  elaborate  ingenious  and  complicated  drafts  for 
the  House  to  consider :  drafts  usually  too  technical  for  the  body  of 
the  House  to  imderstand,  and  which  can  only  be  spoiled  by  ignoraift 
or  self-interested  meddling.  These  drafts  accumulate  into  incredible 
mountains  of  printed  matter,  incrusted  with  fresh  mountains  of  in- 
consistent and  impossible  amendments.     A  few  experts  alone  under- 
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stand  the  eflfect  of  this  pile  of  projects  and  counter-projects.  But  the 
House  goes, as  it  is  called,  ^working  on,'  as  a  blindfolded  horse  turn- 
ing a  mill-wheel  goes  working  on.  And  in  the  end,  after  six  months 
of  this  toil,  it  is  found  that  the  material  has  choked  up  the  machine  r 
but  few  of  the  drafts,  or  not  a  twentieth  part  of  them,  can  get  turned 
into  Acts ;  and  the  exhausted  senators  go  off  to  shoot  or  to  fish. 

A  session  of  Parliament  therefore  means  hundreds,  not  of  measures, 
but  of  prqjedSj  understood  by  one  or  two  here  and  there,  talked 
about  for  1,000  hours,  printed  and  reprinted,  amended  and  re-amended, 
and  at  last  resulting  in  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ;  so  that  the  whole 
business  has  to  begin  over  again  from  the  beginning.  For,  to  crown 
the  system  of  waste,  with  the  end  of  the  session  everything  drops. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  substantial  result.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it 
is  literally  exact.  Of  course,  even  the  session  of  1881,  even  the 
session  of  1880,  left  some  traces  on  the  Statute-book.  The  Army 
Begulations  got  put  into  a  code  last  year ;  Dissenters  were  conciliated 
and  Secularists  insulted  in  a  Biu'ials  Act ;  something  was  done  about 
hares  and  rabbits.  This  year  there  have  been  (Land  Act  apart)  one  or 
two  petty  administrative  changes  (of  the  kind  that  Prince  Bismarck 
signs  six  times  a  week)  and  the  Alkali  Works  Act. 

If  we  put  the  Land  Act  apart,  there  has  been  nothing  enacted  in 
this  session  or  in  the  last — i.e.  in  two  whole  years — ^the  scheme  of  whidi 
an  eflScient  public  oflBce  could  not  have  properly  framed  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  of  which  the  principles  might  not  have  been  settled  hj  a 
real  legislative  body  in  a  few  sittings. 

Why,  and  how,  have  six  months  of  almost  continuous  sitting  last 
year,  nearly  eight  months  this  year,  each  sitting  of  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  hours,  resulted  in  this  enormous  fiasco  ?  Simply  because  the 
minutest  details  of  administrative  organisation,  jumbled  up  in  a 
seething  mass  with  the  essential  principles,  have  all  been  crammed  on 
to  the  table  of  an  inorganic  crowd  of  men,  whose  course  of  procedure, 
rules,  and  general  constitution  invite  the  maximum  of  delay,  waste  of 
time,  idle  garrulity, and  wanton  obstruction ;  a  crowd  of  men,  moreover, 
who  are  broken  into  cliques,  factions,  and  parties,  eager  to  discredit, 
embarrass,  and  supplant  each  other ;  some  of  them  openly  bent  on  reduc- 
ing the  House  itself  to  impotence  and  shame,  and  many  of  them  secretly 
nursing  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  spitefulness,  and  general  mischief. 

When  we  come  to  think  who  are  the  men  that  make  up  that 
House,  what  are  the  rules  of  proceedings  in  it,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  task  that  is  given  them  to  do,  we  may  wonder  that  anything 
at  all  has  been  done,  even  in  a  thousand  hours,  and  that  so  much  as 
the  Alkali  Act  has  got  passed.  The  Alkali  Act  the  product  of  an 
eight-months  session  of  the  united  wisdom  of  our  council  of  wise  me^ ! 
Suppose  one  were  to  collect  in  Exeter  Hall  650  delegates  from  eveiy 
religious  sect  in  England,  including  the  secularists,  atheists,  Mormonf, 
and  Salvation  Army,  and  leave  them  to  draw  up  a   Bevised  Old 
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Testament,  the  result  would  hardly  be  less  bewilderisg  than  this  plan 
of  collecting  del^^ates  from  parties,  races,  and  nations  having  burning 
antipathies  to  each  other,  and  then  flinging  down  before  them  piles 
of  exceedingly  complex  technical  drafts,  every  sentence  of  which  they 
are  bound  to  submit  to  separate  votes  in  full  sitting. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  Irish  Land  Act :  I  have  purposely  re- 
served it.  I  am  not  one  to  underrate  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  framed,  the  statesmanlike  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  the  transcendent  energy  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  battled  with  incessant  obstacles.  The  Irish  Land  Act  is  a  wise, 
just,  and  most  politic  measure,  the  passing  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  feat  of  its  author's  wonderful  career.  But  it  is  as  needless, 
for  my  jNresent  purpose,  to  discuss  as  to  extol  the  Act.  In  the  light 
of  constitutional  principle,  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  does  not 
belong  to  the  first  rank  of  legislative  creations.  If  we  can  raise  our 
point  of  view  to  the  scale  of  general  history,  forget  for  a  moment 
party  cheers  and  party  invectives,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  crucial  changes  which  absorb  the  entire  energies  of  great 
nations.  Lord  Salisbury  storms  as  if  it  were  the  taking  of  a  new 
Bastille,  or  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  Lord  Salisbury's 
voice  has  the  true  bounce  of  the  Old  Bailey  lawyer  when  he  knows  that 
the  jury  are  with  him  and  that  the  judge  will  not  interfere. 

Put  this  Act  for  removing  some  part  of  the  glaring  injustice  in 
our  old  law  of  leasing  land  (in  Ireland)  beside  such  measures  as  those 
by  which  Stein  and  Hardenberg  transformed  the  Prussian  cultivator 
from  a  serf  into  a  free  peasant,  or  the  vaster  change  of  the  Czar 
Alexander ;  or  put  it  beside  the  reabsorption  of  the  army  into  the 
people  of  America  after  the  civil  war,  the  reconstitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  repayment  of  the  gigantic  debt ;  or  put  it  beside  the 
consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austro-Uungarian  Empire ;  or  put  it 
beside  the  revival  of  France,  after  war,  commune,  and  coup  (TStatj 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Bepublic  in  place  of  the  Empire  ;  put  it 
beside  the  transformation  of  Japan  from  an  Oriental  survival  into  an 
ibdustrial  and  modem  society — placed,  I  say,  beside  any  of  these 
really  crucial  changes  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  Land  Act  is 
merely  a  further  amendment  of  a  special  bit  of  local  law.  It  is  a 
mere  extension  Act  when  compared  to  what  was  done  in  a  few 
sentences  by  the  Statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  reformed  the  feudal 
tenures  of  the  entire  kingdom.  Members  of  Parliament  who  have 
listened  to  (or  slept  through)  a  thousand  speeches  about  it,  and  have 
wad  (or  groaned  over)  nearly  as  many  amendments,  journalists  who 
have  written  articles  till  the  very  ink  turned  stale  at  the  word  Land, 
noble  lords  who  have  cheered  the  epigrams  of  Irish  absentee  land* 
lords,  may  think  the  Irish  Land  Act  a  tremendous  affair.  But  Lord 
Salisbury's  assertions  do  not  create  the  thing  that  is  not ;  and  though 
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the  Act  is  a  good  and  a  just  measure,  it  is  not  a  measure  of  any  very 
stupendous  character. 

People  must  have  lost,  under  party  excitement,  all  sense  of  poli- 
tical proportion  if  they  can  see,  in  a  scheme  to  protect  Irish  farmers 
against  the  extreme  abuse  of  landlords'  law,  that  for  which  every 
single  measure  had  necessarily  to  be  suspended  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  itself;  for  the  sake  of  which  it  has  been  impossible  even 
to  consider  the  means  of  giving  London  good  water,  or  codifying  the 
criminal  law,  or  for  regulating  the  use  of  the  Thames,  or  improving 
the  law  of  Bankruptcy.  No  one  of  these  matters  concerns  party  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  no  one  of  them  awakens  any  political  passion ; 
they  are  perfectly  out  of  the  way  of  Irish  land,  and  belong  to  other 
offices  and  other  officials  and  ministers.  Every  one  knows  that  they 
are  dreadfully  urgent.  Tens  of  thousands  of  us  will  die  of  preventible 
disease  through  unwholesome  water ;  tens  of  millions  will  be  wantonly 
wasted  in  the  official  mazes  of  bankruptcy  liquidation.  Death, 
disease,  ruin,  loss,  waste,  crime,  suffering,  material  and  moral,  will 
go  on,  which  presumably  could  be  remedied  by  better  legislation.  And 
we  have  to  bear  it  all,  because  something  like  a  thousand  speeches 
were  made  on  the  Land  Act,  and  pretty  nearly  a  thousand  amend- 
ments, re-amendments,  clauses,  and  motions  had  to  be  considered. 

I  think  so  much  of  the  real  happiness  of  Ireland  that,  if  this  were 
the  price  at  which  alone  we  could  buy  that  happiness,  I  for  one 
would  pay  it  down  with  cheerfulness.  But  we  all  know  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  the  happiness  of  Ireland  and  this 
welter  of  impotent  debate.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Bankruptcy 
scheme  was  ready,  the  Criminal  Code  was  ready,  the  Thames  Bill  was 
ready ;  perhaps  the  omniscience  of  the  Home  Secretary  has  already 
ideas  about  water.  Everybody  was  ready,  and  everything  was  at  hand. 
Only,  as  every  sentence  has  to  be  wrangled  over  by  650  gentlemen 
ad  libitum^  nothing  could  be  done.  The  whole  of  the  streets  of 
London  can  just  contain  the  multitudinous  traffic  of  this  vast  city ; 
but  if  by  a  clause  of  Magna  Carta  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  driven 
through  Temple  Bar,  or  rather  under  the  tail  of  the  Griffin,  it  is 
certain  that  the  traffic  of  London  would  come  to  a  deadlock.  Much 
more  would  this  be  so  if  drivers  were  at  liberty  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the 
city  at  will  at  the  same  time,  if  every  drayman  might  stop  and  apos- 
trophise the  splay  beast  by  the  hour,  and  if  bands  of  Irishmen  and 
Mohawks  were  allowed  at  intervals  a  free  fight  in  the  street. 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  Land  Act  was  a  bit  the  better  for 
the  thousand  speeches  and  three  or  four  months  of  incessant  wrang- 
ling? Not  a  bit.  The  Prime  Minister  has  displayed  a  supreme 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  of  every  resource  of  the  parliamentary 
armoury.  But  it  is  well  known  that,  excepting  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
the  English  and  Irish  law-officers,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  one  or  two  Irish  members,  no  member  on  either  side 
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perfectly  understood  this  unusually  complex  and  technical  BilL  It 
18  certain  that  neither  the  Irish  Secretary  nor  the  Home  Secretary 
had  re^y  mastered  it^  or  were  capable  of  conducting  it  through  the 
House.  As  to  the  rest,  ninety  per  cent,  on  the  G-ovemment  side 
would  simply  have  Toted  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  asked  them ;  and 
nearly  all  on  the  Opposition  side  would  have  wrecked  it  altogether,  if 
they  could  have  wrecked  it  secretly  and  without  being  made  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.  In  the  whole  House,  not  one  member  in 
ten  could  have  analysed  the  Bill  with  real  precision  and  exact  judgment 
of  its  relative  provisions ;  whilst  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  members 
were  ready  to  get  rid  of  it  by  any  expedient,  however  desperate. 

The  di£Sculty  of  the  Bill,  which  made  the  passing  of  this  measure . 
such  a  hyperbolic  task,  ¥ras  not  a  real  political  difficulty.  It  was 
siniply  due  to  the  multiplication  of  the  steps  which  the  forms  of  the 
House  allowed.  K  they  had  required  the  Bill  to  be  copied  out 
nightly  a  thousand  times,  or  recited  backwards  by  every  member  in 
torn,  the  process  might  have  been  rather  more  irksome,  but  hardly  less 
reasonable.  Whitaker^a  Abnarutck  is  not  a  very  difficult  work  to  com- 
pose, but  it  would  cost  the  House  of  Commons  even  more  labour  than 
the  Land  Act,  if  they  had  to  vote  it  by  clauses  in  Committee. 

Yet  this  is  the  crowd  of  men  to  whom  the  Constitution  submitted 
the  ramificatioDS  of  this  most  technical  measure  in  all  the  labyrinths 
of  its  dauses  and  sub-clauses.  Consider  the  details  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee !  Why,  there  are  hardly  fifty  men  in  England  capable 
of  exactly  arguing  out  the  efiect  of  these  clauses  from  beginning  to 
end  before  a  tribunal  of  experts ;  and  ofif  the  Ministerial  benches  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  five  such  men. 
That  is  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  artificial,  and  in  its 
probable  e£fects  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  all  recent  Bills,  is  sub- 
mitted to  interminable  discussion  amongst  a  body  of  men,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  perfectly  incapable  of  properly  discussing  it  at 
all ;  whilst  a  formidable  minority  of  them  have  no  desire  either  to  dis- 
cuss it  or  to  improve  it,  and  wish  only  to  wreck  it  and  the  authors  of  it. 

Into  this  strange  bear-garden,  or  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  descend  nightly  and  daily,  and  wrestle  with 
man  and  beast.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  simple  devotion 
vith  which  he  did  the  task ;  the  endurance,  fertility,  and  ingenuity 
of  his  effort ;  his  patience,  persevenmce,  command  of  temper,  sub- 
miseion  to  impertinence,  stupidity,  and  malice.  There  is  something 
strangely  touching  in  the  way  this  undaunted  old  man  has  taken  up 
the  task  as  a  matter  of  course ;  fondly  believing  that  his  adversaries 
must  at  last  repent  and  listen  to  reason,  and  gently  accepting  this 
cop  of  tonnent  and  humiliation  as  part  of  the  natural  work  of  every 
£n^h  statesman. 

It  is  not  the  work  to  lay  on  any  statesman.  It  is  an  intolerable 
abase  tiiat  such  a  ejtitem  is  retained.    I  know  nothing  more  pitiable 
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than  the  profitless  toil  and  rebuffs  which  have  been  the  portion 
of  our  Prime  Minister.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  the  burden  of  these 
three  kingdoms  and  this  mighty  empire  on  his  shoulders  day  and 
night,  to  have  countless  problems  to  solve  in  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  and  a  thousand  wretched  cabals  and  jealousies  to  check?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  have  to  work  out  an  intricate  measure  which  ba£9es 
experts  and  trained  lawyers  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  he  has  had  to 
explain  his  measure,  not  once  or  twice  or  thrice,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  in  popular  form  and  in  technical  form,  but  that,  beside  this, 
he  must  stand  up  hour  after  horn:,  night  after  night,  month  after 
month,  overwhelming  a  phalanx  of  objectors,  often  utterly  ignorant, 
utterly  perverse  it  may  be,  often  wholly  insincere,  malignant, 
treacherous,  stupid,  burlesque,  or  simply  garrulous  ? 

These  Homeric  battles  of  Achilles  with  the  dogs  of  Troy  rouse 
small  enthusiasm  in  me.  Is  statesmanship  a  physical  and  gymnastic 
art,  a  test  of  nervous  endurance  and  inexhaustible  energy  ?  Much  of 
all  this  is  as  melancholy  as  if  the  British  Constitution  imposed  on 
a  Minister,  as  the  condition  of  passing  a  great  measure,  that  he  should 
make  a  thousand  speeches  in  a  thousand  continuous  hours,  or  if  he 
had  to  force  his  Bill  in  his  arms  through  a  crowd  of  opponents  like 
the  last  rally  in  a  football  match. 

The  Bill  is  none  the  better,  and  no  one  is  any  the  better,  because 
it  has  to  be  forced,  almost  by  physical  strength,  through  a  hundred 
sittings.  The  Opposition  have  not  been  convinced ;  the  Lords  have 
not  been  convinced ;  the  country  has  not  been  enlightened.  The 
mass  of  the  public,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  had  the 
essential  merits  of  the  Bill  and  the  supreme  mastery  of  the  subject 
by  its  author  proved  to  them  a  hundred  times  over.  But  they  were 
thoroughly  convinced  on  both  these  points  long  before.  Those  who 
were  not  convinced  before  are  not  convinced  now.  Nothing  real  has 
been  gained  by  this  intolerable  iteration  ;  nothing  has  resulted  but 
the  waste  of  precious  time  and  strength,  and  the  adjoumm^it  of  the 
most  pressing  questions. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  kind  of  public  education  that  results 
from  the  thorough  discussion  of  a  great  measure  in  Parliament.  But 
the  wearisome  iteration  of  the  discussion  in  the  Commons  defeated 
its  own  object ;  it  turned  public  education  on  the  matter  into  public 
nausea.  One-tenth  of  the  discussion  would  have  amply  served.  Nine- 
tenths  were  simply  garrulity,  mischief,  intrigue,  and  ignorance.  The 
object  of  speaker  after  speaker  was,  under  a  decent  veil  of  discussion, 
to  exasperate,  or  exhaust,  or  discredit  the  Government.  No  one  can 
dislike  more  than  I  do  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  a  man  must  be  blinded  by  party  rancour  who 
fails  to  see  that  the  Land  Bill  was  (in  method)  discussed  in  the  Lords 
in  the  way  befitting  a  real  senate.  Two  sittings  were  given  to  the 
most  vigorous,  exhaustive,  and  acute  consideration  of  its  essential 
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principles*  The  speakers  were  men  thoroughly  in  earnest,  intimately 
aequainted  with  the  subject,  and  capable  of  giving  both  masterly 
criticism  and  masterly  defence.  No  other  men  could  get  a  hearing. 
Then  followed  the  details,  which  in  four  other  sittings  were  ade- 
quately explained  and  discussed.  The  country  was  able  to  follow  a 
discussion  which  in  mere  point  of  method  was  a  perfect  model  of 
{tactical  business.  When  discussion  had  had  its  due  course,  and 
minds  were  made  up,  the  two  sides  Toted.  Eight  days  in  all  sufficed, 
after  months  of  previous  study,  to  finish  the  whole  work.  If  more 
time  were  needed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  discussion  came 
earlier,  three  or  four  times  eight  days  ought  to  have  been  ample  or 
ocessive.  More  could  only  exhaust  the  public  attention,  wear  out  the 
House  and  the  Ministry,  and  damage  the  e£fect  of  the  measure  itself. 

Thus  the  very  thing  for  which  everything  else  was  sacrificed  was 
m  evil  in  itself.  The  measure  would  have  been  £Eir  better,  better 
miderstood  in  the  country,  better  received  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  England,  if  three  or  four  weeks'  work  had  been  spent  on  it,  instead 
of  three  or  four  months'.  Why  then  did  it  occupy  months  instead 
of  weeks,  to  its  own  injury  and  the  manifold  injury  of  the  public? 
Simply  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  hitherto  refused  to  admit 
the  first  condition  of  deliberative  assemblies — ^the  power  to  refer 
amendments  to  committees  and  to  close  the  discussion. 

What  happened  in  the  Land  Bill  happens  in  other  Bills,  and  will 
go  on  happening  again.  So  long  as  the  power  of  discussion  and  the 
consideration  of  technical  amendments  in  full  House  remain  un- 
limited, so  long  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  very  small  party  to  make 
the  passing  of  any  big  measure  which  excites  public  feeling  a  mere 
question  of  physical  endurance.  However  heroic  it  may  be  to  compel 
a  Minister  to  make  a  thousand  speeches  in  a  thousand  hours,  the  rest 
of  the  public  service  goes  to  rack  and  ruin  whilst  the  feat  is  being 
performed.  To  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  anybody,  or  the  ultimate 
power  of  sound  argument,  is  self-deception.  A  famous  debater  once 
said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  man  whom,  if  you  only  get  him  into 
a  room  and  argue  with  him  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  you 
could  reasonably  expect  to  convince,  whatever  his  previous  bias. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  and  this  famous  ergoteur  are  the  only  people 
living  who  have  boundless  faith  in  reasoning,  and  who  are  capable  of 
Inserting  to  such  a  contest  of  dialectic  giants.  In  practice  nine  out 
of  ten  of  parliamentary  speakers  do  not  mean  to  convince,  and  nine 
oat  of  ten  of  parliamentary  voters  do  not  mean  to  be  convinced,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  convinced,  and  mean  to  vote,  convinced  or  not. 
One  grand  object  of  modem  debating  is  to  drive  your  opponents  into 
a  comer,  not  to  enlighten  the  country  or  to  improve  their  Bills.  For 
years  and  years  to  come  we  shall  have  to  go  on  with  a  large  number  of 
members  who  have  never  been  to  Eton,  who  laugh  at  appeals  to  their 
courtesy,  who  come  out  of  an  atmosphere  heated  to  white  heat  with  the 
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{EUdEticism  of  reaction  and  the  fenatidam  of  insurrection ;  and  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  House  are  chosen  by  a  people  where  the  nujority 
hate  the  English  GoYemment  as  Poles. hate  the  Russian  GoT^nment, 
and  whare  the  minority  hate  the  majority  as  Turks  hate  Greeks. 

Politicians  brought  up  in  the  very  artificial  atmosphere  of  the 
English  Parliament,  to  whom  it  is  a  mere  combination  of  their 
school,  dub,  and  quarter-sessions  experiences,  men  whose  grandfiEtthorg 
cheered  Chatham  and  Pitt,  Burke  and  Fox,  are  slow  to  realise  that 
this  era  of .  the  House  of  Conmions  is  passed  for  erer.  Its  peculiar 
diaracter  as  the  aristocratic  public  council  of  a  governing  class  was 
put  an  end  to  just  fifty  years  ago.  Th^e  is  nothing  to  save  it  from 
becoming  what  all  the  continental  assemblies  would  be,  were  they  not 
specially  protected,  arenas  for  deadly  party  contests,  certain  to  paralyse 
Government,  if  suffered  to  obtain  control  of  the  executive,  or  to  fight 
out  their  quarrels  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  most  momentous 
question  which  for  many  years  has  been  submitted  to  the  French 
Assembly  was  the  proposed  revision  of  the  doctoral  system,  a  refonn 
which  would  decide  the  issue  between  two  rival  rtatesmen  and  two 
great  parties.  Passion,  public  interest,  ambition,  raged  over  it  quite 
as  keenly  as  over  our  Land  Bill.  It  was  far  more  important,  for  it 
affected  the  constitution  of  the  entire  republic,  and  the  future  of  the 
great  parties  who  aim  at  power..  Yet  every  one  knows  that  the 
Chambers  decided  on  it,  each  in  a  single  pubUo  sitting  of  less  than 
four  hours.  No  one  thought  that  it  was  insufSciently  debated.  It 
had  been  placed  on  the  table  long  before ;  it  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  a  committee ;  a  great  body  of  reports,  negotiations,  and 
informal  discussions  had  been  hdd  over  it ;  and  journals  and  poUtidans 
had  argued  it  for  months.  We  all  know  the  eloquence,  keennen, 
and  eagerness  of  the  French  politician ;  every  single  deputy  was  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  measure ;  his  seat  and  the  future  of  his  party 
depended  on  it.  In  spite  of  all  this,  four  hours  of  public  discussion 
settled  the  matter.  The  French  Legislature  has  the  defects  of  its 
qualities  no  doubt.  But  at  any  rate  it  does  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
question  of  interest,  fling  everything  else  aside,  and  refuse  to  listen  ta 
.a  scheme  for  supplying  pure  water  or  simplifying  the  criminal  code. 

Cl6tv/re  in  some  form  is  inevitable.    The  sooner  we  take  it  the 
better.    Every  assembly  in  Europe  has  its  mode  ^protecting  itself 
against  mere  delay.    The  arguments  against  resorting  to  it — the  trust 
in  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  the  respect  for  the  qpinion  of  minori- 
ties, the  sacred  character  of  each  individual  representative  of  the  people 
-^all  apply  to  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in  our  House  of 
Conmions.    Taking  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  all  over 
the  globe,  the  British  Government  is  the  most  despotic  in  Europe, 
next  to  the  Bussian  and  the  Turkish.    I  deliberaidy  say  that  even 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  Land  Bill,  Irish  opinion  has  no  fair  hearingt 
in  the  sense  that  Scotch  opinion  has  a  hearing ;  and  Irish  confiti- 
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tnencies  are  in  no  sense  req>ected,  in  the  way  that  Scotch  con- 
stituencies are  respected. 

The  present  irregular  and  occasional  checks  on  flagrant  obstruction 
are  quite  unfit  for  permanent  use.  They  are  at  once  insufiBcient  and 
irritatiog.  The  present  system  of  declaring  '  urgency,'  and  throwing 
the  responsibility  on  the  Speaker,  has  every  defect  which  any  scheme 
could  combine  in  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  only  be  resorted  to  in 
emergencies,  in  flagrant  cases  of  organised  obstruction,  which  it 
happens  to  suit  the  Opposition  to  suppress.  It  has  no  power  over  that 
inorganic  obstruction,  which  just  succeeds  in  avoiding  public  scandal 
and  indignation,  and  those  unobserved  deadlocks  which  grow  up  in 
public  business  without  any  very  visible  conspiracy.  Those  are  the 
muddles  which  silently  drain  away  the  force  of  the  Legislature.  A 
power  to  check  obstruction  and  get  to  votes  is  always  needed — every 
day  and  in  every  Bill.  It  is  not  a  thing  for  emergencies ;  it  ought  to 
be  perfectly  normal  and  ordinary. 

Under  the  present  system  the  '  urgency '  can  only  be  resorted  to 
in  times  of  intense  excitement  and  desperate  struggle.  It  adds  a 
freA  fury  to  the  struggle,  and  robe  the  measure  so  passed  of  its 
proper  efiect  on  the  resisting  section.  The  Coercion  and  Arms  Act, 
it  may  be  said,  are  now  to  Irish  malcontents  not  constitutional  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  cmips  d'itat,  decreed  by  arbitrary  and  exceptional 
methods.  In  their  eyes  they  have  none  of  the  character  of  true  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  never  will  have.  They  would  probably  have 
excited  less  antipathy,  at  least  the  antipathy  would  have  been  sooner 
spent,  if  they  had  been  simply  arbitrary  Orders  in  Council,  executed 
by  the  army  and  the  police,  not  extending  to'any  constitutional  cha- 
racter, neither  discussed  nor  announced  beforehsmd.  The  Irishman, 
now,  who  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  civil  war,  simply  regards 
them  as  unconstitutional  resolutions  carried  after  the  forcible  expul- 
sion of  his  trusted  representatives.  If  you  want  the  power  to  silence 
representatives  of  the  people  in  desperate  crises,  you  can  only  avoid 
the  odium  of  doing  so  by  arbitrary  methods,  when  you  resort  to  no 
exceptional  weapon,  and  simply  enforce  the  common  standing  orders. 

It  was  shown  in  a  series  of  masterly  protests  by  the  Pall  Mall 
OazetU  that  the  present  system  of  declaring  ^  urgency '  places  the 
Ministry  at  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition,  who  can  dictate  their  own 
terms,  and  practically  decide  the  lines  of  the  Government.  When 
the  Ministry  are  obliged  to  resort  to  *  iu*gency,'  the  minority  possess 
a  paramount  veto  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  majority. 

There  is  even  a  more  sinister  consequence  than  this.  With  our 
present  system  a£  throwing  responsibility  on  the  Speaker,  we  bse  all 
the  advantages  of  our  old  judicial,  passive,  absolutely  impartial 
Chairman.  The  Speaker  is  now  the  potential  depository  of  almost 
dictatorial  power.  He  is  always  a  dictator  in  petto.  His  chair  is 
the  storage  of  incalculable  constitutional  force.    The  Speakership 
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of  the  future  is  therefore  one  of  the  grand  political  offices,  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  the  Premier,  for  which  parties  will  con- 
tend, and  at  which  statesmen  (like  M.  Gr^vy  and  M.  Gambetta)  will 
aspire.  The  Tory  next  Speaker  will  be  elected  after  a  furious  party 
intrigue  and  struggle ;  and  he  must  be  a  politician  in  whom  the 
dominant  party  trusts.  The  feelings  towards  him  of  the  Fourth 
Party  and  the  Home  Rulers  will  be  like  their  feeling  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster.  No  man  respects  more  than  I  do  the 
honour  and  the  skill  of  the  acute  and  patient  gentleman  who  now 
fills  that  office ;  but  when  will  politicians  remember  that  the  tone  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  thing  inconmiunicable  to  those  who  have 
never  entered  Westminster  Hall?  Even  now,  to  Irish  insurgents 
and  to  English  democrats,  the  great  parliamentary  judge  whom  we 
all  respect  is  an  average  English  landlord,  with  all  the  bigotry  and 
prejudices  of  his  class.  What  will  the  next  Speaker  be  ?  Farewell  to 
the  race  of  the  Manners,  Lefevres,  and  Denisons  !  We  have  passed 
to  the  era  of  the  president  militant  and  dominant,  the  strong  man 
of  a  victorious  party. 

The  present  system  of  spasmodic  '  urgency '  is  peculiarly  odious 
and  dangerous  in  itself;  but  no  method  of  occasional  urgency  meets 
the  case.  What  is  wanted  is  the  standing  power  in  reserve  at  all 
times  to  close  a  discussion  of  any  kind  at  will.  That  ought  to  be  a 
normal  and  ordinary  rule,  without  any  reference  to  obstruction,  not 
dependent  on  any  special  state  of  things,  and  having  nothing  excep- 
tional about  it.  It  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  resorted  to  when- 
ever, for  any  reason,  the  House  finds  it  expedient.  And  it  ought  to 
be  the  right  of  a  simple  majority.  To  shift  the  responsibility  to  any 
other  person  or  body  destroys  the  use  of  the  expedient,  and  causes 
needless  odium.  If  you  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Speaker, 
you  cease  to  have  a  chairman  who  is  at  once  impartial  and  treated  as 
impartiaL  K  you  throw  it  on  the  Ministry,  you  only  increase  the 
appearance  of  despotic  intervention.  If  you  require  a  three-fourths 
majority,  you  practically  put  the  conditions  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  In  all  bodies  which  decide  in  the  last  resort  by  voting, 
the  ultimate  force  rests  with  a  majority.  And  it  is  not  more  arbi- 
trary that  a  majority  should  close  discussion  than  that  they  should 
pass  measures.  ' 

The  first  step  to  restore  Parliament  to  itself  is  a  regular  power  of 
closing  discussion.  Even  this  simple  expedient  seems  to  stagger  the 
Liberal  party,  and  to  inflict  a  painful  shock  on  our  parliamentaiy 
veterans.  But  this  is  after  all  only  the  first  step.  It  would  do  much 
to  extirpate  the  habit  and  spirit  of  obstruction,  and  the  tyranny  of 
boredom,  garrulity,  and  mischief.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  lustoiy 
of  recent  sessions,  we  shall  see  that  the  real  source  of  the  evil  is 
neither  garrulity  nor  obstruction,  but  the  preposterous  nature  of  the 
task  which  Parliament  sets  itself  to  do. 
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At  the  banning  of  January  Parliament  met  under  expecta- 
tions of  miusual  moment.  In  onr  time  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a 
party  so  strong,  so  resolute,  so  loyal ;  never  a  leader  more  popular, 
more  energetic,  and  with  a  more  undisputed  ascendency  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country.  This  Parliament  sat,  with  short  intervals,  for 
nearly  eight  months.  What  of  permanent,  but  the  Land  Act,  has 
it  given  us  ? 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  beside  the  Land  Act,  the  Queen 
promised  us  Bills  on  the  county  government  for  Ireland,  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  reform  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers  and  the  prevention 
of  floods,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  endowed  schools  and 
hospitals,  measures  to  amend  the  ballot,  and  to  check  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  elections.  There  have  also  been  brought  in,  discussed,  or 
promised,  during  the  session,  the  Coercion  Acts,  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  the  Court  of  Appeal  Bill, 
and  several  purely  administrative  measures.  The  mass  of  these 
were  surrendered  at  the  great  massacre  of  July  4 ;  many  Bills  have 
been  surrendered  since ;  one  or  two  have  been  curtailed.  What 
remains  as  the  result  pf  tmexampled  Parliamentary  activity  after 
nearly  eight  months  of  toil  ? 

Other  chambers  can  sit  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  per  week. 
Our  House  of  Commons  sits  from  forty  to  fifty.  Including  committees, 
its  hours  sometimes  exceed  sixty  in  the  week ;  and  we  have  seen  it  of 
late  sitting  almost  in  permanence  night  and  day.  During  the  last 
session  its  public  sittings  greatly  exceeded  a  thousand  hours.  What 
has  it  done,  but  reform  rents  and  abolish  the  cat? 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  plea  that  it  has  been  occupied  with  the  Land 
Act,  and  tlie  Coercion  Acts,  the  Home  Rulers,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  Members  who  insist  on  giving  trouble  in 
some  form  or  other  we  shall  always  have  with  us.  The  Home  Bulers 
will  be  with  us  many  and  many  a  long  day,  until  we  in  some  way 
satisfy  the  Home  Bule  demand.  But  the  Land  Act  and  the  Coercion 
Acts  distinctly  lost  instead  of  gained  by  occupying  the  best  part  of  a 
tremendous  session  of  eight  months.  Coercion  Acts,  if  they  are 
indeed  to  be  passed  at  all,  ought  to  be  passed  right  o£f  as  being  ex 
hypothesi  urgent.  The  principles  and  conditions  ought  to  be  so 
simple  and  so  obvious  that  a  few  days  ought  to  dispose  of  them.  To 
drift  into  a  bitter  discussion  of  their  technical  details  with  the  very 
men  whom  these  are  designed  to  coerce  is  merely  to  increase  irrita- 
tion and  multiply  misconceptions.  And  as  to  the  infinitely  complex 
details  of  the  Land  Act,  Parliament  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them 
at  all.  So  far  as  any  good  could  come  of  debate  in  full  House,  a  week 
was  ample  for  both  Coercion  Acts,  and  two  or  three  for  the  Land  Act. 
All  the  rest,  as  I  say,  was  given  up  to  obstruction,  garrulity,  ignor- 
ance, or  mischief. 
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Not  that  Uie  details  of  the  Land  Act,  or  any  other  measure,  are 
to  be  forced  upon  the  Legislature  without  criticism,  ezplanaticm,  or 
modification.  Simply,  that  these  technical  parts  of  every  Bill  ought 
to  be  consideiied  in  properly  formed  committees  and  not  in  casual 
committees  of  the  whole  House.  To  some  scheme  of  committees  the 
House  of  Commons,  like  every  other  chamber,,  will  have  to  come. 
Every  one  is  averse  from  it  now,  because  the  very  name  of  Select  Com« 
mittee  is  now  equivalent  to  ^  siding '  or  *•  shunting.'  Select  committees 
are  in  fact  the  device  by  which  puzzled  Ministers  get  rid  of  awkward 
questions.  None  of  this  horror  would  be  felt  if  the  permanent  com- 
mittees were  the  ordinary  means  of  considering  the  technical  parts  of 
every  Bill.  A  committee  of  ten  or  twenty  members  (not  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill,  but  as  its  sole  channel,  for  all  that 
relates  to  its  practical  working)  would  examine  a  measure  with  cool- 
ness, discrimination,  special  knowledge,  and  sustained  interest, 
without  the  excitement  of  party  cheers  and  Opposition  passion, 
without  the  temptations  to  be  eloquent,  to  be  embarrassing,  and  to 
talk  to  one's  constituents — all  which  now  make  up  three-fourths  of 
the  so-called  ^  work '  in  committee.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Land 
Act  before  the  third  reading  had  to  satisfy  a  body  of  experts  as  to 
its  practical  efficiency.  Let  us  suppose  it  argued  out  before  the 
twelve  judges.  The  slowness  of  law  courts  is  proverbial ;  but  we  all 
know  that  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  latest,  every  clause  would  have  been 
tested,  every  argument  that  the  wit  of  man  could  discover  would 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the  matter  would  be  ripe  for  a  decision. 

Every  business  assembly  in  Europe  but  one  carries  on  its  adminis- 
trative work  and  settles  the  details  of  drafts  in  carefully  organised 
committees.  The  House  of  Commons  persists  in  the  mediaeval 
method  of  settling  the  drafts  and  amending  every  measure,  however 
intricate  and  however  technical,  in  floating  committees  of  the  whole 
House;  and  for  no  other  reason  but  that  such  was  the  practice 
under  the  Plantagenet  kings,  I  suppose,  by  the  standing  orders  of 
Simon  de  Montfort.  The  board  of  a  railway  or  insurance  company, 
when  it  has  to  settle  new  bye-laws,  puts  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  committee  of  experts.  We  all  know  what  committees  of  the 
whole  House  are.  A  score  or  two  of  chance  members  hang  about 
inside  the  House ;  a  few  score  more  wander  about  in  and  out  the 
lobbies,  like  ants  running  in  and  out  the  nest;  the  Minister  in 
charge,  with  two  or  three  official  bottle-holders,  fights  his  clauses, 
well  or  ill,  using  just  those  kinds  of  arguments  which  will  silence  his 
antagonists,  with  the  manifest  object,  not  of  satisfying  the  country, 
but  of  out-manoeuvring  his  critics ;  there  is  no  real  criticism ;  three- 
fourths  of  the  so-called  amendments  are  mere  worry,  or  swagger,  or 
gabble,  pufis  of  the  honourable  amender  for  the  borough  of  Little 
Pedlington,  very  often  now  scarcely  veiled  attempts  to  stifle  or 
wreck  the  Bill.     Sometimes  the  Minister  fights  his  way  home  with 
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his  battered  Bill  in  his  anns;  often  be  has  to  drop  out  some  of  its 
best  datises ;  not  seldom^  if  he  loses  his  temper,  or  the  whip  makes 
a  dip  in  his  calculations,  some  ex-Minister  with  a  grievance,  or  a 
&Ise  firiend  on  his  own  side,  snaps  a  majority  with  a  clause  which 
roins  the  Bill  as  a  measure,  and  neutralises  its  results  in  practical 
working.  In  any  case  the  so-called  committee  of  a  Bill  is  a  casual 
chance  medley,  in  which  enormous  labour  and  patience  are  required  to 
prevent  the  most  ludicrous  mishaps. .  A  complex  Act  is  now  a  l^^al 
document  of  extreme  delicacy  and  technical  nicety.  It  is  hardly 
pos^le  to  contrive  a  more  chaotic  way  of  making  it  law  than  to 
snbmit  it  to  a  mitraiUei  of  amendments  in  a  fluid  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  One  might  as  well  post  it  in  Charing  Cross  and 
uk  the  passers-by  to  give  their  opinions  and  correct  it  to  their.liking« 

A  committee  of  the  whole  House  never  is  a  real  committee,  and 
cannot  be  made  such.  It  is  nothing  but  the  House  sitting  in  even 
looser  order  than  usual.  A  conunittee  of  ihe  whole  House  is 
neoessarily  affected  by  the  same  party  excitement  and  passion  as  a 
House  in  ordinary  sitting ;  it  is  liaUs  to  the  same  interruptions,  the 
aame  desultory  attendance,  the  same  occasions  for  talkativeness,  self- 
asertion,  intrigue,  and  wanton  obstructiim.  A  real  committee  of  a 
dosen,  or  a  score  at  most,  may  possibly  give  to  a  technical  draft  a 
continuous  and  dispassionate  attention ;  if  the  manbers  of  it  really 
desire  to .  understand  each  other,  they  always  will  do  so  in  a  fisw 
boors  or  a  few  days ;  those  who  desire  only  to  worry  or  obstruct  are 
easily  dealt  with  when  all  are  sitting  round  a  table,  and  every  man's 
purpose  is  accurately  known,  and  can  be  elicited  by  cross-examination. 
Croes-examination  and  freedom  from  aU  idle  interruptions  are 
conditions  essential  to  the  business-like  study  of  every  intricate  draft. 
Ina  real  select  committee  a  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill  can  be  closely 
intorogated,  documents  can  be  searched  and  compared,  experts  can 
be  brought  in  to  give  evidence  from  without,  and  a  continuous  and 
quiet  study  can  be  secured.  None  of  these  can  be  had  in  the 
scratch  sittings  called  committees  of  the  whole  House.  How  would 
a  court  of  judges  determine  the  meaning  of  a  complicated  will,  or 
decide  on  the  provisions  of  an  obscure  settlement,  if  it  had  to  be  done 
in  committees  of  the  whole  House,  with  hundreds  of  members  running 
in  and  out,  bobbing  up  and  down  with  new  bogus  suggestions,  or 
making  Buncombe  speeches  to  their  local  leagues  by  the  hour 
together  ? 

Three-fourths  of  what  is  called  the  '  business '  of  the  House  is 
work  only  proper  for  small  committees.  It  would  be  done  by  small 
committees  ten  times  as  well  in  a  third  of  the  time.  For  note  this 
indirect  effect  of  the  present  system :  since  committees  differ  from 
sittings  of  the  House  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker  and  a  few 
matters  of  form,  the  essential  differences  between  the  consideration  of 
principle  and  the  consideration  of  detail  is  in  practice  lost  sight  of. 
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Members,  who  the  following  day  will,  in  the  same  place,  with  the 
same  attendance  and  with  the  same  publicity,  be  discussing  clauses 
in  committee  cannot  be  prevented  from  makmg  committee  speeches 
on  the  second  reading.  The  consequence  is  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  said  to  have  lost  the  very  sense  of  strictly  limiting 
a  debate  to  principle.  And  this  defect  has  spread  to  officials  as  much 
as  private  members,  to  loyal  Ministerialists  as  well  as  to  the  most 
reckless  members  of  Opposition.  The  House  of  Lords  is  singularly 
free  from  this  fault.  The  discussion  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  was  a 
real  model  in  this  respect.  The  great  orators  of  the  Opposition,  if 
they  were  right  at  all,  were  right  in  form.  The  speeches  on  the 
second  reading  contained  hardly  a  word  that  was  proper  for  com- 
mittee. The  speeches  in  committee  contained  hardly  a  word  that 
belonged  to  the  principle  or  second  reading.  The  body  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  so  little  overwhelmed  with  committee  work  that  they 
have  not  learned  the  fatal  habit  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
all  their  sittings  a  sort  of  prolonged  and  desultory  conmiittee,  and 
their  committees  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  debating  society. 

There  is  no  half-way  house  between  the  present  deadlock  and 
transferring  all  detail  to  a  complete  system  of  revising  committees. 
The  consideration  of  the  enormous  mass  of  clauses  and  amendments 
which  now  choke  the  session  is  enough  to  employ  a  score  of  com- 
mittees working  simultaneously  and  almost  continuously.  If  this 
were  done  they  might  obtain  some  of  that  patient  study  which  they 
need  but  do  not  get.  The  Bills  and  amendments  laid  before  the  House 
every  session,  nominally  to  be  considered  by  it  clause  by  clause  in 
detail,  occupy  many  thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  folios.  These 
can  no  more  be  really  considered  by  the  House  at  large  than  the 
tables  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  could  be  calculated  by  the  occupants 
of  Eaton  Square.  The  consequence  is  that  not  one  in  ten  is  ever  heard 
of  at  all.  In  a  healthy  state  of  things  the  House  would  have  before  it 
nothing  but  the  principles  of  measures ;  it  would  send  a  Bill  to  a 
committee,  and  pass  resolutions  to  instruct  the  committee ;  it  would 
give  or  refuse  its  assent  to  a  measure ;  support  or  condenm  a 
Ministry ;  but  it  would  never  directly  deal  with  the  drafts  them- 
selves, or  frame  the  actual  language  of  clauses,  or  meddle  with 
trivial  matters  of  local  administration,  or  ask  busy-body  questions 
which  ought  never  to  be  asked,  and  certainly  ought  never  to  be 
answered. 

The  House  must  be  relieved  of  the  whole  burden  of  revising 
mountains  of  draft  Bills ;  and  it  must  regain  its  freedom  by  being 
able  at  any  time  to  put  an  end  to  debate.  But  we  shall  be  deceiving 
ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  even  these  changes,  great  as  they  are, 
are  enough.  Behind  all  this,  and  practically  as  the  cause  of  it,  lies  a 
far  profounder  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  insensibly,  and  under  certain 
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foimg,  the  House  has  practioally  usurped  executive  functions,  and 
really  has  become  itself  the  executive.  It  is  not  the  constitutional 
fonction,  it  is  not  the  avowed  theory ;  it  may  possibly  not  be  recog* 
aiaed  by  the  public.  But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  clear 
mind  that  it  is  so ;  and  a  little  further  reflection  will  show  that  it 
is  a  system  that  can  only  result  in  failure.  It  is  an  experience  new 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world,  that  the  administrative  business 
of  a  vast  empire  should  be  practically  carried  on  bj  two  unwieldy 
chambers  consisting  together  of  about  one  thousand  persons.  I  shall 
not  waste  m>rd3  to  show  that  an  Administration,  which  is  almost  a 
mob,  cannot  in  tajc^i  administer  at  all. 

When  we  look  below  the  surface  and  put  aside  names  and  forms, 
we  see  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  really  attempting  to 
administer.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  matter  before  the  House 
is  not  legislation,  except  for  the  form  of  it,  but  administration.  This 
conversion  of  one  of  the  two  legislative  chambers  into  an  irresponsible 
executive  has  grown  up  insensibly  and  gradually  out  of  two  main 
fimctions  into  which,  it  may  still  be  conveniently  grouped.  The 
first  is  the.  time-honoured  right  of  criticising  the  executive;  the 
other  is  the  modem  habit  of  giving  a  legislative  form  to  purely 
executive  details.  The  history  of  the  process  is  one  of  the  most 
carious  and  subtle  in  our  long  constitutional  development.  One 
sees  how  the  body,  which  was  once  the  sturdy  petitioner  of  the 
Flantagenets,  the  obsequious  tool  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  undaunted 
opponent  of  Stuart  misgovemment,  gradually  became  the  Mayor  of 
the  Palace  to  the  Hanoverian  Fain&nts,  and  now  in  this  century  has. 
become  a  despot  more  autocratic  than  any  Czar — a  despot  with  an 
imbonnded  power  of  meddling,  and  an  inexhaustible  gift  of  prolixity. 

The  House  of  Conmions  smiles  at  the  charge  of  being  a  despot : 
bat  that  is  really  what  it  is ;  and  of  all  despots  the  many-headed  type 
is  the  worst.  When  I  say  a  despot,  I  mean  that  Parliament  affects 
to  legislate  about  ten  thousand  local  and  administrative  details  which, 
in  any  system  but  ours,  are  left  to  local  authorities  of  some  kind,  and 
administrative  experts  on  the  spot.  The  great  good  of  a  despotism, 
unid  its  many  evils,  is  that  one  gets  the  business  done  with  the  con- 
coitiated  force  of  personal  will  and  individual  judgment,  and  with  a 
real  and  social  responsibility  of  some  kind,  even  if  there  is  no  legal 
responsibility.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  despotism  which  does 
not  get  the  business  done ;  which  robs  all  other  authorities  of  their 
doe  freedom  and  duties ;  piles  in  one  great  centralised  chamber 
mountains  of  projects,  schemes,  and  orders  in  draft ;  will  not  allow 
taj  project,  scheme,  or  order  to  issue  till  it  has  considered  and 
accepted  it  in  solenm  session ;  and  then  leaves  the  whole  business 
undone,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  '  consider '  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  stupendous  pile  ?  It  is  a  system  worthy  of  the  sublime 
Porte  and  the  Pashas. 
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Nothing  is  too  small,  too  local,  too  tecbnicalto  be  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Bills,  even  of  this  barren  session, 
occupy  many  thousand  folio  pages,  n#t  one  page  in  ten  of  which 
ought  ever  to  come  before  a  central  Legislature.  I  take  a  few 
instances  almost  at  random.  Bill  No.  178  is  a  '  Bill  to  confer  upon 
teachers  of  Board  schools  in  Scotland  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  School  Boards  in  cases  of  removal  from  office.'  Bill  No. 
189  is  a  '  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  official  staff  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland.'  Bill  No.  183  is  a  '  Bill  to  confirm 
the  Provisional  Order  for  the  r^ulation  of  certain  lands  known  as 
Shenfield  common,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Shenfield,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  pursuance  of  a  report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales.'  The  Tramways  Orders  Bills  are  three  gigantic 
Bills  to  authorise  certain  orders  as  to  certain  tram-lines,  sidings,  and 
bye-laws  for  roads  in  parts  of  Warwickshire.  Bill  No.  1  occupies 
180  pages  folio  of  smaU  print  Bill  No.  3,  144  such  pages.  I  have 
not  myself  seen  No.  2  ;  but  the  324  pages  which  I  have  se^i  appear 
to  be  drawn  with  elaborate  care  and  distinctness.  Only,  no  human 
being  but  a  local  surveyor  with  the  plans  before  him  could  make 
head  or  tail  of  them.  These  Bills,  I  am  well  aware,  are  scheduled 
orders  made  by  the  practised  acumen  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 
dare  say  they  did  not  delay  the  House  very  long,  though  the  printers' 
bill  must  be  no  trifle.  But  in  theory  every  sentence  in  these  three 
or  four  hundred  pages  was  open  to  discussion  in  committee,  and  a 
member  with  a  genius  for  mischief  might  have  prolonged  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  for  two  months. 

I  am  well  aware  that  under  our  present  system  Acts  of  the  kind 
Hre  imperative.  But  the  system  itself  is  breaking  down.  It  is  a 
system  which  feeds  its  own  vices  and  germinates  afresh  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Once  introduce  the  practice  of  making  Parliament  legislate 
in  minute  and  verbose  directions  upon  all  the  petty  trivialities  of 
every  local  service,  and  you  paralyse  all  other  authorities;  evexy 
change  of  fewts  requires  more  Acts  of  Parliament ;  every  slip  and 
omission  compels  the  intervention  of  Jove  himself  in  his  parliamentary 
machine.  An  old-fashioned  Toll  Act  when  it  meant  ^  animal '  used  to 
run — *  horse,  ass,  cow,  pig,  dog,  cat,  monkey,'  and  so  forth.  When 
difficulties  arose  about  some  unnamed  animal,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  was  appealed  to  to  add  fresh  descriptive  words  to  the 
catedogue.  A  modem  Act  now,  under  the  scientific  method  of  Sir 
Henry  Thring,  says  simply  *  animal,'  a  course  which  saves  us  annually 
hundreds  of  Acts.  But  Parliament  has  not  yet  got  to  see  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  tie  up  in  legislative  swaddling-clothes  the 
myriad  details  of  administrative  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  more  elaborate  the  efforts  made  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  this  throbbing  organism  of  nearly  forty  millions,  the 
more  certain  is  the  process  to  involve  fresh  Acts  in  geometric  ratio. 
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It  was  easy  to  baye  a  Boad  Act  or  a  School  Act  when  the  King's  high* 
roads  and  the  schools  could  be  counted  by  the  score.  But  it  is  real 
insanity  now  to  call  up  one  thousand  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  At 
for  seven  or  eight  months  at  Westminster,  and  ask  them  to  settle 
labyrinthine  schemes  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  every  road,  the  gruel 
in  every  poorhouse,  the  twigs  in  every  schoolmaster's  birch,  the 
boundaries  of  every  common,  and  the  pay  of  every  doorkeeper  in  the 
whole  Imperial  service. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  these  things  are  not  always  embodied 
in  Acts;  and  that  most  of  these  purely  administrative  Acts  are  orders 
prepared  in  Government  offices,  formally  laid  before  the  House,  but 
passed  without  delay  or  discussion.  A  great  deal  belongs  to  that 
mephitic  Dead  Sea  called  private  business  which  so  ably  seconds  the 
public  business  in  the  general  asphyxia  of  Parliament.  But  it  is 
always  open  to  a  member  to  raise  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  if  a 
shilling  a  week  is  cut  off  from  a  messenger's  wages.  And  if  the 
offices  do  prepare  the  Bills,  the  Acts  still  have  to  pass  their  three 
readings,  their  committee,  and  their  two  Houses.  Physical  conditions 
make  it  impossible  to  pass  more  than  a  limited  number  of  these  Bills. 
The  Bills  can  only  be  passed  of  course  in  session,  and  in  very  limited 
portions  of  the  session.  Every  order  of  every  department  has  to  be 
framed  with  reference  to  the  purely  material  exigencies  of  legislation. 
If  the  grouse  and  the  Home  Rulers  are  very  strong  on  the  wing, 
roads  cannot  be  made,  and  the  paupers'  skilly  will  still  be  brewed 
rather  too  thick.  In  fact,  every  department  has  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  administrating  of  the  country,  in  Parliament,  by  means  of 
Parliament,  and  subject  to  the  directions  of  Parliament.  Whenever 
a  bitch  occurs,  be  it  only  about  an  infant  school,  a  tipstaff's  allowance, 
or  the  casual  ward  in.  a  poorhouse,  the  department  can  do  nothing 
till  May  or  June.  In  May  or  June  the  patient  minister  goes  off  to 
Westminster  with  a  score  of  ponderous  ^  bills.'  But  as  every  other 
minister  has  the  like,  and  plenty  of  private  members  too,  the  result 
is  an  inextricable  jam,  and  welter  of  bills,  schedules,  schemes,  and 
amaidments;  out  of  which,  in  the  deadly  scramble  of  July  and 
August,  each  plucks  the  bit  that  he  specially  cares  to  save.  The 
mountain  of  abortive  Bills  rises  higher  lUce  a  new  Babel,  thousands  of 
able  secretaries  and  clerks,  lawyers,  experts,  papermakers,  and  printers, 
have  been  lucratively  employed;  the  hopes  deferred  are  deferred 
again ;  the  office  regrets ;  the  Minister  has  to  meet  his  constituency 
and  recover  his  health ;  the  contaminated  water  continues  to  poison  ; 
the  over-luxurious  casual  ward  continues  to  enervate  the  pampered 
pauper ;  the  schools  drone  on,  and  the  bankrupts  fatten.  Parliament 
has  discussed  a  thousand  clauses  in  a  thousand  hours.  Another  session 
is  ended. 

Turn  lastly  to  the  primaeval  function  of  the  Commons,  which  has 
taken  of  late  such  strange  forms^ — ^the  old  petition  of  grievance,  the 
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criticism  of  the  executive.  It  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  important,  of  all  offices  of  the  House.  No  one 
can  wish  to  see  it  weakened  or  discredited.  But  the  serious  question 
now  is,  if  this  duty  is  not  being  abandoned  in  the  indiscriminate 
medley  of  subjects  that  it  is  suffered  to  absorb.  The  old  theory 
was  that  before  the  faithful  Conmions  granted  the  King  his  sub- 
sidies, they  had  a  right  to  lay  before  him  any  grievance  that  they 
had  against  any  of  his  officers.  And  in  order  to  inform  the  House, 
any  member  had  the  right  to  bring  to  its  notice  any  act  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  might  complain.  Such  is  the  old  theory. 
The  modem  practice,  as  we  know  too  well,  is  this.  During  the 
session  of  Parliament  it  is  the  right  of  every  member  to  arrest  the 
whole  of  the  ordinary  business,  in  order  to  question  the  Ministers  or 
to  make  a  speech  about  any  single  incident,  however  trivial,  however 
technical,  however  incapable  of  being  treated  as  a  grievance,  in  any 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  habit- 
able world.  Quidquid  agunt  homines^  noatri  eat  farrago  aermonis. 
The  interminable  flow  of  ^  questions '  has  often  of  late  occupied  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even  more  of  an  entire  sitting.  Beside  this,  half- 
nights,  quarter-nights,  sometimes  even  whole  nights,  are  consumed  in 
rambling  statements  about  anything  under  the  sun,firom  the  Colorado 
beetle  to  the  whipping  of  a  small  thief,  about  a  scuffle  amongst  the 
Turkoman  Tartars  of  the  Steppe,  or  the  cattle  plague  in  Bussia  or 
the  fisheries  in  Hudson  Bay.  Everything  in  fact  which  may  reason- 
ably serve  for  a  paragraph  or  a  letter  in  the  Timea  newspaper,  is  the 
fitting  material  for  a  question  or  a  debate.  I  would  not  speak  dis- 
respectfully either  of  the  Steppe,  the  Equator,  or  the  North  Pole, 
much  less  of  Colorado  beetles  or  the  cuticle  of  any  small  boy,  be  he 
larcenous  or  virtuous.  We  all  wish  to  see  the  due  investigation  of 
abuses  by  Parliament.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  omniscience  and 
onmipotence  even  of  Parliament ;  and  if  its  myriad-faceted  eye  is  to 
be  turned  sleeplessly  on  every  act  of  the  entire  human  and  animal 
race,  if  every  fact  recorded  in  the  daily  newspapers  is  the  fit  subject 
of  a  night's  debate,  we  need  a  thousand  Parliaments  all  sitting  simul- 
taneously and  in  permanence  to  get  through  the  work. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  this,  and  the  Ministers  submit  to 
it  so  tamely,  that  we  forget  how  perfectly  idle  and  comic  the  business 
has  become.  The  only  thing  which  we  can  compare  with  this  side  of 
the  ^  work '  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  answers  to  correspondents 
in  the  lower  London  and  provincial  newspapers.  Senez '  wants  to 
know  the  surname  of  Her  Majesty.'  Nemo  would  like  to  know  *  what 
was  the  first  song  th^it  Mario  sang  in  public  ?  *  ^  How  many  words  and 
lines  are  there  in  the  Bible  ? '  Three  bagmen  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Diapatch  to  settle  the  question,  <  if  Charles  Dickens  was  called  Boz 
after  the  maiden  name  of  his  grandmother?' — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  the  kind  of  ^  question '  which  occupies  the  British  Senate.  Will 
the  Secretary  of  War  say  whether  John  Smith,  a  private  of  the  199th 
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regiment,  now  stationed  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  ordered  extra 
drill,  and  why?  Can  the  Foreign  Secretary  inform  the  Hooae 
whether  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  ?  Will  the  Home 
Secretary  remove  the  orange-peel  on  which  an  old  fishwoman  fell  at 
Wapping  Old  Stairs  ?  The  other  day  the  Ministry  were  interrogated 
(in  compliment  perhaps  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  whether  a  particular  plane- 
tree  was  going  to  be  cut  down.  Not  a  sparrow  is  to  fall  on  the  fiuse 
of  the  earth  but  the  omniscience  of  Parliament  shall  ask  a  question 
about  its  fate.  Ministers  are  expected  to  supply  the  inquiring 
minds  of  the  Commons  with  disquisitions  on  botany,  entomology, 
and  physics,  the  milkiness  of  the  cocoa-nut  crop  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  the  rainfall  of  the  Sahara,  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm, 
and  the  best  antidote  against  the  potato-bug.  Domitian,  the  Roman 
emperor,  called  the  Senate  to  consult  on  the  sauce  to  be  served  with 
a  unique  and  very  big  turbot.  The  British  Senate  is  expected  to 
determine  the  sauce  of  the  smallest  fish  that  swims  in  any  comer  of 
the  ocean.     Hence  the  antiquarian  origin  of  the  whitebait  dinner. 

The  consequences  of  this  interminable  chatter  are  obvious. 
Serious  politicians  avoid  the  whole  business.  It  is  the  favourite 
preserve  of  the  busybodies,  the  bores,  and  the  mischief-makers.  No 
valuable  information  is  ever  extracted.  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  a  Minister  to  give  such  an  answer  as  a  well-bred  man  gives  to 
an  inquisitive  stranger.  The  art  consists  in  completely  baffling  his 
curiosity,  without  uttering  a  word  that  can  be  called  untrue.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  game,  and  is  intensely  relished  by  those  who  look  on. 
A  bom  politician  may  make  it  the  occasion  to  display  very  high 
resources  of  knowledge  and  tact.  Thus,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has 
but  few  opportunities  for  set  speeches,  has  acquired  a  just  reputation 
as  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  answering  questions.  He  is 
Qsually  put  on  his  defence  two  or  three  times  a  night ;  yet  in  two 
long  sessions  he  has  probably  never  uttered  a  word  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  uttered,  or  a  word  which  has  not  been  of  some  service  to 
the  Foreign  Office. 

The  best  proof  that  this  *  question '  nuisance  is  merely  an  idle 
game,  and  not  a  political  duty,  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  statesmen  of 
the  front  rank  hardly  ever  ask  any  questions,  and  that  a  political 
issue  is  hardly  ever  affected  by  any  answers.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  first  rule  of  the  parliamentary  game  of  'cross  questions  and 
crooked  answers'  is  this:  that  a  question  must  stand  by  itself;  it 
cannot  be  followed  up  by  consequential  questions,  or  followed  or 
preceded  by  a  speech.  Every  advocate  knows  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  put  a  question  to  a  hostile  and  skilled  witness,  if  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  follow  up  his  answer.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
an  experienced  advocate  would  refuse  to  put  any  questions  where  all 
croflB-ezamination  is  strictly  precluded.  To  put  one  isolated  question 
to  a  skilled  adversary  is  to  enable  him  to  make  an  ea^arte  speech, 
ihe  practice  flourishes  because  the  questions  are  usually  put  by  busy- 
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bodies  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  shine  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  House  on  very  cheap  terms.  The 
answers  are  given  by  ambitious  young  Ministers,  who  jump  at  the 
opportunity  of  stating  half  the  case,  with  no  one  to  reply  or  trouble 
them  about  the  other  half.  It  is  a  very  significant  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  abuse  of  an  old  form  has  actually  suppressed  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect.  The  real  interrogation  of  ofiBcials  is 
impossible  without  cross-examination,  the  power  of  following  up 
questions  and  driving  the  witness  to  a  final  definite  issue.  All  cross- 
examination  being  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  question 
system  is  now  a  method  by  which  the  Ministers  can  state  half  the 
case,  and  actually  mislead  those  who  question  them. 

The  system  of  ^  questions '  as  now  practised  does  not  afford  the 
smallest  guarantee  that  tlie  House  will  know  what  a  Ministry  are 
doing,  or  what  they  have  done.  Whilst  hours  were  being  wasted 
every  night  about  a  plane-tree,  a  squabble  in  a  regiment,  or  a  whippiog 
in  a  school,  it  was  impossible  for  the  late  Ministerial  party  to  get  a 
hearing  for  their  serious  criticism  on  the  policy  in  Africa.  I  think 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  highest  d^pree 
wise  and  honourable ;  but  a  great  many  people  think  very  much  the 
contrary.  And  it  seems  to  me  monstrous  that  whilst  Ministers  are 
called  on  for  reports  about  the  cocoa-4iuts  in  Asia,  and  the  bad 
language  of  a  drunken  sergeant  in  the  Pacific,  they  cannot  be  called 
on  to  explain  what  they  are  about  to  do  in  the  matter  of  peace  or  war 
in  a  large  section  of  the  Empire.  The  question  system  is  at  once 
insufferably  prolix  and  utterly  futile.  During  the  five  or  six  months 
when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  there  is  not  even  the  pretence  of 
questions.  War  is  declared  or  resolved  on ;  treaties  are  made ; 
nations  are  annexed ;  guarantees  are  given  ;  and  burdens  are  under- 
taken ;  and  Parliament  cannot  make  the  smallest  sign.  The  Parlia- 
ment which  for  six  months  is  noisily  busy  about  plane-trees  and  cattle 
plagues  in  Siberia,  is  for  six  months  silent  as  the  dead  about  the  fate 
of  the  Empire.  Parliament  has  its  epochs  like  those  of  the  Pole— for 
six  months  a  fatiguing  blaze  of  light,  for  six  months  the  cold  obstruc- 
tion of  unbroken  silence. 

The  gist  of  the  case  lies  here,  that  if  Parliament  is  to  exercise  any 
efficient  control  [over  the  executive,  there  must  be  two  paramoont 
conditions.  The  first  is  that  the  control  must  be  continuous,  without 
these  long  intervals.  The  second  is  that  the  controlling  power  must 
be  able  to  cross-examine,  and  to  follow  up  an  official  answer.  If 
Committees  of  the  House  existed  like  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  if  Ministers  could  be  publicly  or 
privately  summoned  to  explain  their  acts  and  their  plans,  with  full 
power  of  cross-examination,  and  all  the  £EU$ilities  of  a  strict  official 
inquiry,  something  like  a  real  control  over  the  home  and  foreign 
policy  of  a  Gt>vemment  would  be  established  in  Parliament.  But  then 
these  conmiittees  must  sit,  or  have  the  power  of  sitting,  continuously, 
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and  be  ready  to  act  at  a  week's  notice,  whether  the  House  be  in  session 
or  not.  It  is  ludicrous  to  ask  in  Parliament  questions  about  foreign 
and  home  affairs,  as  to  which  it  is  often  the  bounden  duty  of  an  honest 
JUinister  to  refuse  premature  information.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  real  and  important  questions  should  not  be  privately  pressed  to 
the  satisfieustion  of  a  properly  constituted  committee  of  ex-Ministers 
and  Privy  Councillors. 

The  term  of  the  sittings  of  Parliament  is  finally  conclusive  on 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  House  of  Commons  really  to 
exercise  executive  functions,  whether  by  way  of  controlling  the  exe- 
cutive or  passing  executive  orders  in  the  form  of  Acts.  If  the  House 
of  Conunons  is  to  be  the  executive,  or  is  to  control  the  executive,  it 
ought  to  sit  continuously  with  the  executive ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ought 
to  sit  permanently,  with  no  real  interruptions.  The  Foreign  Office, 
the  Home  Office,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  War  Office  are  always  open 
and  always  at  work.  If  their  work  has  to  get  the  fiat  of  the  House 
of  St.  Stephen,  or  is  to  be  virtually  carried  under  its  eye,  the  House 
of  St.  Stephen  ought  to  be  open  in  October  and  November,  in 
December  and  January,  just  as  much  as  in  May  and  June.  If 
Ministers'  orders  are  to  be  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  Minister  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  his  administrative  Act  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  that 
in  the  antonm  as  well  as  in  the  spring.  It  is  perfectly  monstrous 
that  the  House  of  Commons  insists  on  its  sanction  being  given  to  a 
multitude  of  purely  administrative  details ;  and  yet  that  for  five  or 
six  months  there  is  no  House  to  which  one  can  go,  and  when  it  is 
open  the  rush  is  so  great  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  matters  can  be 
dealt  with.  Onmipotence  should  not  be  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
Epicurus — alternating  with  periods  of  somnolence  and  nonchalance. 
The  sessions  of  Parliament  are,  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done,  at 
once  too  long  and  too  unfirequent.  For  six  months  in  the  year  the 
control  of  the  executive  is  left  to  the  Tirnea  newspaper ;  and  for  six 
months  in  the  year  the  conmoionest  administrative  order  which 
technically  requires  the  sanction  of  an  Act  is  necessarily  delayed, 
whatever  the  damage  to  the  public  or  the  service.  In  any  case, 
a  Legislature  which  has  become  a  vast  administrative  bureau  ought 
never  to  adjourn  for  more  than  two  months.  If  the  House  were  to 
confine  itself  to  the  principles  of  public  policy  and  the  general  scheme 
of  l^islation,  and  cease  to  be  an  executive  machine  altogether,  two 
sessions  in  the  year,  each  lasting  two  months,  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient. At  present,  whilst  its  own  titular  claim  to  control  the 
administration  paralyses  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House,  by  its 
pretensions  to  administer  directly,  paralyses  the  Executive.  It  ex- 
hausts the  Ministers  at  the  same  time  that  it  tranmiels  them. 

To  conclude,  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  reform  of  mere 
technical  procedure  will  be  simply  a  plaster  on  a  wound  until  the 
leal  qnestum  is  settled — ^Is  the  House  of  Conmions  the  proper  body  to 
carry  on  the  executive  of  this  vast  Empire,  or  directly  to  control  the 
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executive  in  all  the  minutiae  of  business  ?    That  is  the  true  issae 
which  the  political  wisdom  of  our  generation  has  to  solve. 

In  the  meantime  many  changes  have  to  be  made,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  glorious  history  of  six  centuries,  be 
destined  to  end  in  a  dotage  of  chronic  obstruction.    These  are : — 

1.  Standing  power  to  the  majority  to  close  every  debate,  speech, 
or  proceeding,  under  fixed  conditions : 

2.  In  like  manner,  to  protect  its  proceedings  against  sudden, 
arbitrary,  and  unexpected  interruptions : 

3.  To  limit  the  right  of  interpellation  to  formal  inquiry  into,  or 
criticism  of,  the  public  policy  of  Ministers : 

4.  To  make  this  right  eflfective  by  adding  to  it  the  power  of 
examining  and  cross-examining  all  oiGcials  before  a  duly  constituted 
committee,  having  power  to  sit  with  closed  doors : 

5.  To  guard  this  right  from  abuse  by  requiring  it  to  find  the 
previous  sanction  either  of  some  standing  committee,  or  of  a  definite 
number  of  members  (say  ten) : 

6.  To  transfer  to  a  system  of  standing  committees,  arranged  in 
proper  departments,  the  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  business 
now  transacted  in  committees  of  the  whole  House  : 

7.  By  a  combination  of  selection  and  lot  to  make  these  com- 
mittees at  once  competent  and  yet  independent  of  the  G-ovemment : 

8.  By  making  some  of  these  committees  practically  permanent, 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  a  continuous  power  of  inquiry,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  standing  machinery  for  assenting  to  purely 
administrative  orders  of  departments : 

9.  To  transfer  to  permanent  and  carefully  constituted  judicial 
bodies  much  of  the  business  of  private  bills : 

10.  Sessions  of  Parliament  to  be  much  shorter  in  duration,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  frequent ;  the  business  to  be  carried  on  firom 
session  to  session  without  dropping ;  daily  sittings  to  be  of  practicable 
duration,  say  of  four  or  five  hours. 

I  trust  on  a  future  occasion  to  work  out  these  proposals  in  detail. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  storm  of  objections  by  which  every  one  of  them 
may  be  assailed.  I  well  know  that  they  curtail  many  ancient  liber- 
ties, sacrifice  certain  advantages,  lower  the  privileges  of  members, 
and  check  some  of  the  resources  of  parliamentary  activity.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ioxegd 
some  part  of  the  omnivorous  activity  of  Parliament  in  order  to  make 
that  activity  efBcient.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether,  in  pursuing 
traditional  practices,  and  impracticable  dreams  of  representative 
onmiscience  and  omnipotence,  we  may  not  be  really  reducing  Govern- 
ment itself  to  a  state  of  chronic  impotence,  and  the  House  of 
Conmions  to  a  welter  of  barren  and  miscellaneous  discussion. 

FRBraaio  Habbisok. 
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HOW  TO  EAT  BREAD. 

AoiTATiOM  is  the  order  of  the  present  day.  From  a  number  of  causes 
average  English  men  and  women  show  an  increasing  readiness  to  rush 
into  public  with  their  convictions.  The  age  has,  indeed,  been  called 
one  of '  loud  discussion  and  weak  conviction ' ;  but  most  of  the  social, 
sanitary,  and  other  agitations  now  rife  in  this  country  evidence  the 
former  characteristic  fax  more  clearly  than  the  latter.  Hubbub  is 
loud,  just  because  the  freedom  of  the  press,  together  with  a  certain 
modem  alertness,  and  liking  for  information,  renders  the  swift  cir- 
culation through  society  of  individual  enthusiasms  an  easy  matter ; 
but  the  enthusiasms  exist,  and  there  is  at  bottom  a  real  increase  of 
genuine  public-spiritedness  animating  class  on  behalf  of  class,  and 
inciting  individuals  to  devote  themselves,  more  and  more  frequently 
and  heartily,  to  the  help  of  the  community  at  large. 

True,  some  of  the  convictions  thus  ready  or  even  loud  of  utter- 
ance give  signs  of  being  weak  and  tentative  at  heart ;  but  by  fer  the 
lai^er  part  of  them  are  strong  even  to  dogmatism.  Weak,  or  strong, 
however,  the  habit  of  the  day  is  to  put  conviction  to  the  test  of 
public  opinion  and  public  ordeal ;  to  ride  one's  hobby  up  and  down 
the  Queen's  highway,  crying  its  merits,  and  inviting  to  follow  in 
its  footsteps  any  one  who  will.  Not  a  question  but  has  its  literature, 
its  meetings,  its  headquaiters,  its  committee  and  secretary,  and  its 
list  of  distinguished,  or  quasi-distinguished,  patrons.  All  this  para- 
phernalia goes  &r  to  make  the  veriest  trifle  look  important;  and 
among  the  numberless  leagues,  societies,  and  alliances  fanned  into 
flower  by  our  modem  talkativeness,  many  are  trifling  and  yield  no 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  questions  thus  agitated  are 
momentous  enough;  their  bearings  are  vital  and  permanent,  and 
their  roots,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  are  profoundly  buried  in  the  very 
life  of  the  conmiimity. 

Whatever  be  the  drawbacks  of  the  advertising  and  agitating  habit 
of  modem  reform,  there  is  certainly  this  advantage  about  it: — 
The  many  speedily  get  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts  of  the  few 
touching  the  rights,  wrongs,  or  duties  of  all;  and  their  share  of 
lesponsibility  is  thus  thrust  upon  lazy  or  ignorant  souls  who  had 
otherwise  existed  as  opinionless  dead  weights.    Experiment  gets  thus 
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a  better  chance  of  fair  trial,  public  or  private  as  the  case  may  be; 
and,  as  the  law  of  fit  survival  holds  good  in  regard  to  agitaticms  as 
everywhere  else,  we  may  hope  that  the  good  secured  by  tiie  survival 
and  the  solidification  into  permanent  social  institutions  of  fit  reforms, 
outweighs  the  harm  incidentally  worked  by  the  waste  of  energy 
expended  in  promotion  of  ephemeral  and  foolish  fusses  that  have  for 
their  end  something  nobody  needs  to  attain.  We  do  not  always  know 
what  we  want — it  does  not  always  occur  to  us  that  a  good  thing  to 
which  we  have  a  right  lies  at  our  door,  waiting  for  us  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it — imtil  some  agitator  tells  us  about  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  one  such 
thing. 

Among  the  societies  which  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  made 
rapid  way  within  the  past  twelve  months,  is  a  League  that  believes  in 
brown  bread,  properly  made,  and  that  agitates  for  its  making  and 
baking,  and  pressing,  by  example  and  precept,  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  society  calls  itself  the  Bread  Reform  League ;  and  its  mem- 
bers energetically  labour  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the 
conviction  that  our  ordinary  English  disposal  of  bread  material  is 
wasteful,  and  dieteticaUy  foolish,  owing  to  the  rejection  as  human 
food  of  certain  nutritious  parts  of  the  wheat. 

The  contention  of  bread  reformers  against  bread  as  at  present 
made  is  twofold — indeed  threefold*  They  object  to  white  bread, 
Th^  object  to  ordinary  hrovm  bread.  They  object,  though  in  less 
degree,  to  the  '  whole-meal '  brown  bread  which  has  of  late  years 
been  the  nearest  approach  to  the  right  thing  we,  in  England,  have 
been  able  to  procure. 

What  the  right  thing  is,  it  is  my  purpose  to  show.  But  before 
describing  it,  and  enlarging  upon  its  merits,  let  us  notice  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  that  wrong  thing  which,  in  one  of  its  Uiree 
forms,  was  probably  upon  the  reader's  breakfiEist  table  this  morning. 

To  understand  these  objections  we  must  have  before  our  mind's 
eye  a  notion  of  what  a  grain  of  wheat  really  is,  and  its  relation  to 
ourselves  as  an  article  of  food. 

I  have  before  me  the  picture  of  a  magnified  section  of  the  grain. 
I  see  that  all  the  central  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  section  is 
composed  of  the  cells  from  which  alone  white  flour  is  made.  Analysts 
tell  us  that  these  cells  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  starch,  and 
a  small  percentage  of  the  nourishing  substance  known  as  glutou 
Surrounding  this  white  central  portion  of  each  grain  of  wheat  are 
five  layers  of  other  cells.  And  outside  all  is  the  hard  skin  or '  cortex ' 
— a  woody,  fibrous,  and  even  flinty  covering,  which  contains  notiiing 
valuable  as  human  food. 

But  the  layers  of  cells  lyiaig  between  this  hard  «ib£n  and  ike 
eerUral  white  portion  are  rich  in  materials  which  go  to  support  life. 
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The  inmost  layer — ^tbat  next  to  the  starchy  centre — ^is  composed  of 
large  cells,  chiefly  formed  of  gluten.  The  renudning  layers  are  full 
of  useful  mineral  matters. 

Properly  to  sustain  human  life  and  health,  it  is  needful  that  a 
due  proportion  of  all  the  materials  which  exist  in  each  of  these  parts 
of  the  grain  respectively,  should  be  taken  in  food.  There  are  but 
few  articles  of  diet  which  contain  them  all,  and  in  the  right  pro- 
portions :  among  these  are  milk,  and  eggs,  and  bread  made  from  the 
whole  of  the  wheaten  grain. 

The  office  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  wheat  is  definitely 
known  in  r^;ard  to  the  support  of  life.  The  starch  is  valuable  as  a 
heat  producer.  The  gluten  goes  to  form  flesh.  The  phosphatic 
salts  and  other  mineral  matters  go  to  the  formation  of  bone  and 
teeth,  and  to  the  nourishment  of  brain  and  nerves.  And  bread 
reformers  tell  us  that  the  cheapest,  the  most  convenient,  and  most 
universally  wholesome  way  of  getting  the  required  proportions  of 
these  various  necessaries  of  life  into  the  system,  is  to  take  them  in 
the  shape  of  properly  made  wheaten  bread. 

(a)  The  objection  to  white  bread  may  now  be  readily  guessed. 
It  contains  but  a  part  of  the  needful  nutriment,  and  that  part  in  too 
large  a  proportion.  And  the  whiter  it  is,  the  worse  it  is  in  these 
two  respects.  Any  one  who  had  to  live  upon  it,  and  upon  nothing 
else,  would  starve  his  bones  and  his  brains,  and  would  speedily  lapse 
into  ill  health.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  starch  is  retained  in  the 
preparing  of  white  flour :  a  large  proportion  of  muscle-  and  tissue- 
formers,  and  almost  all  the  material  for  formation  of  bone  and  nourish- 
ment of  nerves  and  brain,  being  rejected,  and  put  to  other  purposes. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  we  have  been  for  generations  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  precious  human  food.  What  that  reason  is  we  will 
inquire  later. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  bone-forming  material  children  be- 
come liable  to  *  rickets.'  The  children  of  our  English  poor  are 
singularly  subject  to  bone-disorder  of  this  kind,  and  the  fact  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  custom  of  eating  bread  made  exclusively  firom  that 
white  flour  which  is  so  deficient  in  lime  and  phosphates.  For  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  the  missing  requisites  of  diet  are  not  supplied  by  the 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  which,  being  readily  obtainable  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  prevent  the  insufficiency  of  white  bread  from  becoming,  in 
their  case,  obvious.  ^  A  very  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
introduced  into  the  dietary  of  a  growing  child  is  capable  of  making 
the  difierence  between  deformity  and  development.' 

(6)'  Next,  what  are  the  objections  to  ordinary  brown  bread. 

What  18  brown  bread  as  conmionly  made  ?    Generally  nothing 

more  nor  less  than  white  flour,  with  some  of  the  outer  husk — ^the  hard, 

innutritious  coatings  of  the  grain — coarsely  ground,  and  mixed  with 

the  flour.    It  is,  as  an  article  of  diet,  even  worse  than  the  pure  white 
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bread ;  for  it  adds  to  the  negative  disadvantages  of  the  latter  its  own 
positive  disadvantage.  This  disadvantage  consists  in  its  initatiiig 
property,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  rough,  hard,  indi- 
gestible husk.  Its  behaviour  when  eaten  is,  by  its  mechanical  action, 
to  irritate  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  the  food  does  not  actually 
remain  long  enough  in  the  body  for  what  nourishment  it  contains  to 
be  duly  absorbed  and  assimilated.  Such  bread  is  thus  not  only 
wasteful  of  its  own  material,  but  also  of  the  human  life-force  and 
machinery  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

{c)  The  objection  to  whole-meal  bread  is  less  than  to  either  of 
the  former  kinds.  Nothing  said  against  white  bread  applies  to  it  at 
all.  We  have  in  it  the  precious  phosphatic  salts  in  sufficiency,  and 
also  gluten  and  albumen  in  the  full  proportion.  But  the  drawbacks 
of  the  brown  bread  remain.  The  whole-meal  bread  contains  the 
flinty  cortex,  or  skin ;  and,  as  commonly  ground  between  stones,  the 
harder  parts  of  the  grain  (including  this  hardest  of  all)  are  left  in 
coarse,  angular  bits.  This  bread  is,  though  intrinsically  richer  in* 
nomrishing  matters,  no  less  irritating  than  common  brown  bread ;  and 
the  nutriment  is,  therefore,  not  fully  extracted  from  it  by  the  eater, 
because  its  irritating  property  shortens  the  time  of  its  digestion,  and 
does  not  allow  the  system  time  enough  properly  to  assimilate  it. 

This  objection  to  brown  bread — ^whether  of  the  ordinary  innu- 
tritions kind,  or  the  more  modem  whole-meal  bread — is  felt  strongly 
by  the  working  classes,  who,  without  reasoning  on  the  matter,  find 
their  way  to  the  right  practical  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  Such 
persons,  never  having  had  the  chance  of  getting  a  brown  bread  which 
is  not  irritating,  and  possibly  associating  this  drawback  with  the 
brorvnneas  of  the  bread,  continue  to  prefer  and  to  buy  white  bread. 
And  the  whiter  it  is,  the  more  they  believe  in  its  excellence  as  an 
article  of  food.  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.S.,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  demurs  to  the  introduction  of  bread  made  from 
the  whole  of  the  meal  partly  on  this  ground.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  above  noted,  remarking  that  navvies  and  other  members  of 
the  hard-working  class  invariably  prefer  white  bread  to  brown ;  and 
he  attributes  this  to  the  experience  of  the  men,  who  find  themselves 
less  nourished  by  brown  bread  on  account  of  its  stimulating  quality. 
There  is,  of  course,  further  to  be  considered  the  comparative  un- 
palatableness  of  most  brown  bread.  The  brown  breads  hitherto  within 
reach  of  the  jwor  have  been  unsatisfiactory.  The  *  right  thing '  in 
bread  has  as  yet  had  no  fair  trial. 

Let  us  now  definitely  describe  what  that  *  right  thing '  is.  We 
are  prepared  to  demand  of  it  that  it  should  combine  the  digestibility 
of  white  bread  with  the  nutritive  quality  of  whole-meal  bread, 
while  sharing  the  disadvantages  of  neither,  first  as  to  its  nourishing 
properties. 

The  wheai-meal  bread  that  we  desire  to  see  substituted  for  the 
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(H1I7  semi-nutritious  article  now  in  vogue  among  the  poor  is  stated  to 
be  of  such  efficiency  as  food  that  a  shillingsworth  of  it  will  provide 
an  ample  meal  for  nine  grown-up  persons.  Nothing  is  discarded 
in  preparation  of  the  wheat  meal  except  the  innutritions  outmost 
skin  of  the  grain.  The  five  layers  of  cells  containing  the  valuable 
mineral  matters  before  named  are  all  retained. 

Next,  as  to  its  digestibility.  Wheat-meal  bread,  in  oonmion  with 
whole-meal  bread,  contains  not  only  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
natrition,  but  also  *  cerealine,'  a  substance  which  operates  as  a  ferment, 
promoting  digestion.  Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  tells  us  that  ^  within  the 
cellular  formation  of  these  skins  (or  layers)  a  curious  fermentative, 
albaminous  principle  is  found,  which  in  itself  not  only  affords  a  most 
Taluable  nutritive  quality,  but  has  also  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
flour  of  the  kernel  more  easy  of  conversion  into  a  digestible  condition, 
and  materially  assists  in  a  ruABpa/fiijlcation^  or  bread-making,  which, 
iM)wever  primitive,  affords  strong  and  healthy  food  staple.'  The 
superior  digestibility,  however,  of  wheat-meal  bread  over  other  whole- 
meal bread  depends  upon  two  further  characteristics  special  to  itself: 
— Ist,  its  freedom  from  the  hard,  objectionable,  and  uadeea  outer 
Aiin,\  2nd,  the  fineness  to  which  the  meal  composing  it  is  ground. 
These  two  characteristics  distinguish  it  from  all  other  brown  breads 
made  in  England,  and  insure  its  complete  wholesomeness.  In 
oidinary  brown  bread,  as  in  whole-meal  bread,  there  exist  ^  split 
ehaff,  awns,  and  other  bristly  processes,  besides,  in  some  oases,  debris 
of  various  kinds,  and  bran-flakes.'  These  matters  are  what  cause  the 
unsoitability  of  such  bread  for  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  majority. 
Wheat-meal  bread  is  made  from  meal  freed  from  these  irritants ;  the 
grain  having  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  scraping,  called  decorii* 
cation^  before  being  grotmd. 

The  other  result — the  fineness  of  the  ground  meal — ^is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  suitable  steel  mills.  Only  in  a  steel  mill  is  the  fine 
grinding  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  grain  possible  without  damage  to 
the  quality  of  the  grain.^  Ground  in  the  ordinary  way  between  stones, 
Uie  branny  portions  of  the  grain  are  necessarily  delivered  in  those 
la^e,  angular  flakes  which  are  the  cause  of  the  irritating  and  indi- 
gestible properties  alike  of  common  and  of  whole-meal  brown  bread. 
Bj  the  use  of  a  well-adapted  steel  mill  the  grain  is  cut  or  chopped 
into  minute  fragments  of  a  granular  form.  Besides  avoiding  the 
eviljust  noted,  this  process  has  a  further  advantage — the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  grain  so  treated  undergo  none  of  the  deterioration 
which  always  accompanies  the  fine  crushing  of  meal  between  stones. 
Such  fine  crushing  develops  much  heat ;  which  heat,  in  technical 

'  We  hare  eren  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  housekeepers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  baying  the  grain  whole,  and  grinding  it  at  home  for  bread-making  in 
ta  ordinary  coffee-mill.    But  a  iteel  mill  it  must  be* 
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phrase,  ^  kills  the  quality '  of  the  meal,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  really  light  bread  from  it. 

Besides  this  fine,  steel-mill  grinding,  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  meal  be  passed  through  an  18-mesh  sieve,  as  further 
security  against  the  retention  of  any  large  or  angular  particles. 
What  will  not  pass  the  first  time  should  then  be  re-ground.  This 
simple  but  perfect  process  completely  remedies  the  irritating  quality 
of  the  meal. 

Miss  Yates,  the  earliest  agitator  in  the  matter,  obserred  two 
years  ago,  when  travelling  in  Sicily,  that  the  labouring  classes  there 
live  healthily,  and  work  well  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  the  staple 
article  of  which  is  bread  made  of  well-ground  wheat-meal.  Nor 
are  the  Sicilians  by  any  means  tha  only  people  so  supported.  '  The 
Hindoos  of  the  North-western  Province  can  walk  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day  with  no  other  food  than  ^  chapatties  "  made  of  the 
whole  meal,  with  a  little  *'  ghee  **  or  Oalam  butter.'  Turkish  and 
Arab  porters,  capable  of  carrying  burdens  of  from  400  to  600 
pounds,  live  on  bread  only,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  Spartans  and  Bomans  of  old  time  lived  their 
vigorous  lives  on  bread  made  of  wheaten  meal.  In  northern  as 
well  as  southern  climates  we  find  the  same  thing.  In  Sussia,  Sweden, 
ScotlMid,  and  elsewhere,  the  poor  live  chiefly  on  bread,  always  made 
from  Some  whole  meal — wheat,  oats,  or  rye — and  the  peasantry  of 
whatever  clim&te,  so  fed,  always  ^mpare  favourably  with  our  South 
English  poor,  who,  in  conditions  of  indigence  precluding  them  from 
obtaining  suflicient  meat-food,  starve,  if  noV  to  death,  at  least  into 
sickliness,  on  the  white  bread  it  is  our  modem  English  habit  to 
prefer.^ 

White  bread  alone  will  not  support  animal  life.  Bread  made  of 
the  whole  grain  will.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Prance  by 
Magendie.  Dogs  were  the  subjects  of  the  trial,  and  every  care  was 
taken  to  equalise  all  the  other  conditions — to  proportion  the  quantity 
of  food  given  in  each  case  to  the  weight  of  the  animal  experimented 
upon,  and  so  forth.  The  result  was  suflSciently  marked.  At  the 
end  of  forty  dajrs  the  dogs  fed  solely  on  white  bread  died.  The  dogs 
fed  on  bread  made  of  the  whole  grain  remained  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  well  nourished.  Whether  an  originally  healthy  human  being, 
if  fed  solely  on  white  bread  for  forty  days,  would  likewise  die  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  remains,  of  course,  a  question.  The  tenacity  of 
life  exhibited  by  Magendie*8  dogs  will  not  evidently  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  the  (scarcely  yet  forgotten)  forty  days'  wonder.  Dr. 
Tanner.     Nor  is  it  by  any  means  asserted  that  any  given  man  or 

•  •  The  yeomen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  who  drew  their  bowstrings  to  their  cars  and 
sent  a  cloth-yard  shaft  whistling  through  a  bam  door  at  eighty  yards,  ate  meat  abont 
once  a  week,  and  lived  the  rest  of  the  time  on  whole-meal  bread  and  cheese/— Po^^ 
MaU  Gazette, 
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any  given  child  would  certainly  remain  in  vigorous  health  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  if  fed  solely  on  wheat-meal  bread.  Not  a 
single  piece  of  strong  evidence  has  been  produced,  however,  to  show 
that  he  would  not ;  and  in  the  only  case  in  which  whole-meal  bread 
has  been  tried  with  any  persistency  or  on  any  considerable  scale  among 
OS— to  wit,  in  gaols — facts  go  to  show  such  bread  to  be  an  excellent 
and  wholesome  substitute  for  more  costly  forms  of  nutritious  food. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  bread  diet,  as  compared  with  a  mixed  diet  of 
bread  and  other  nourishing  things,  that  we  are  here  considering,  or 
tiiat  the  League  is  advocating.  The  comparison  lies  between  a  diet 
consisting  mainly  of  white  bread  and  one  consisting  mainly  of  wheat- 
meal  bread. 

For  here  lies  the  only  choice  in  the  case  of  a  lai^  number  of  our 
conntrymen.  The  poor  who  inhabit  the  crowded  alleys  of  our 
English  cities  cannot  afford  good  milk,  meat,  or  eggs.  They  must 
live  principally  on  bread.  And,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the 
qnestion  comes  near  to  being  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  them,  what 
manner  of  bread  it  is  they  eat.  Meanwhile,  their  wan,  stunted 
children,  frequent  deformity,  and  early  toothlessness  witness  directly 
to  hardship  in  the  particular  form  of  deficient  bone  nourishment.  In 
the  interests  of  such,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  concern  themselves 
in  their  life-struggles,  the  question  deserves  consideration — Can  we, 
or  can  we  not,  expect  human  beings  to  live  in  health  and  to  work — 
can  we,  or  can  we  not,  expect  children  to  grow  and  to  develop  properly 
— upon  diet  that  starves  a  dog  ?  The'innutrition  which  causes  a  dog 
fed  only  on  white  bread  to  die  in  six  weeks  must  go  some  way  towards 
killing  a  human  being,  similarly  fed,  in  the  same  period.  For  canine 
life  is  not  so  fundamentally  unlike  human  life  in  the  matter  of 
physical  requirement  that  we  can  rationally  expect  an  identical 
condition  of  food  to  issue  in  two  such  opposite  effects  as  death  in  the 
one  case,  and  unimpaired  vitality  in  the  other. 

But  not  only  do  bones  and  teeth  indubitably  suffer  if  the  mineral 
matters  needed  to  form  them  be  wanting  in  the  food  taken;  the 
n^ves  and  brain  suffer  likewise.  This  is  to  say  that  the  character 
suffers ;  the  whole  universe  is  at  each  moment  differently  presented 
to  consciousness ;  the  whole  experience  of  an  individual  is  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  hurtfully  modified,  and  reacts  in  proportionally 
degenerate  tastes,  feelings,  and  conduct,  if  the  conditions  of  nerve- 
life  be  imfavourable.  '  No  phoaphorua,  no  thought^  said  a  celebrated 
German ;  and,  harshly  materialistic  as  the  saying  appears,  there  is  no 
escaping  that  fact  of  which  it  is  a  one-sided  expression.  Phosphorus 
is  not  a  synonym  for  thought — ^is  not  thought ;  nor  does  thought 
depend  only  on  phosphorus  in  the  brain  for  its  existence;  but 
thinking  does  depend  in  various  ways  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  healthiest 
when  it  can  absorb  a  certain  due  measure  of  phosphorus.    And  where 
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no  phosphorus  is  supplied,  the  brain  ceases  activity  entirely. 
Thought  in  our  estimation  will  be  degraded,  or  phosphorus  elevated, 
by  this  indirect  relationship,  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  one  or 
the  other ;  according,  that  is,  to  whether  our  habitual  conception  of 
things  is  such  that  thought  seems  to  have  the  dignity  of  mystery 
tak^n,  out  of  it,  or  whether  phosphorus  seems  to  have  the  dignity  of 
mystery  pvi  into  it,  by  the  roundabout  connection  between  the  two. 
For  my  own  part,  vividly  realising  the  supreme  o£Bce  of  thought  in 
the  human  world — nay,  recognising  in  thought  the  awakening  of 
this  unflEtthomable  universe  to  a  sense  of  its  own  being — I  cannot 
conceive  of  its  degradation  through  any  association  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  association  with  thought  (for  me)  takes  all  the  prose, 
all  the  commonplaceness,  all  the  lifdeasness  out  of  that  easily 
syllabled  but  evasive  ^matter,'  concerning  which,  unapirituaUy 
accepting  the  aenaes  as  sole  maatera  of  the  aituaHon,  we  commonly 
cheat  ourselves  by  speaking  so  knowingly.  Such  association,  more 
deeply  considered,  should  immeasurably  enhance  the  value,  interest, 
and  wonder  of  any  and  every  simpler  condition,  constituent,  and 
process  that  contributes,  in  whatever  manner  or  degree,  to  the  support 
of  consciousness.  But,  metaphysics  apart,  the  stubborn  truth  remains. 
An  ill-nourished  brain  cannot  perform  its  functions  efficiently ;  and  its 
possessor  is  for  the  time  being  so  much  the  less  a  thinking  being.  I 
cannot  at  this  moment,  for  instance,  be  thinking  that  phosphorus  is 
a  mean  thing  (and  the  bread-reform  agitation  <a  storm  in  a  tea-cup') ; 
but  by  the  help  of  that  mean  thing  itself,  taken  into  my  nervous 
system  in  my  food  {e»g.  in  the  wheat-meal  bread  I  ate  an  hour  ago) 
thus  to  enable  me  to  decry  its  dignity.  Bread-reformers  contend  that 
the  cheapest  way  of  getting  possession  of  the  phosphates  our  bones 
and  brains  thus  ask  for  in  spite  of  us,  is  to  get  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  best  bread  we  can  make — bread  which  contains  them  in  due  and 
digestible  proportions,  and  which  is  palatable  enough  to  be  accepted, 
and  eventually  preferred  by  all  who  have  once  seen  its  other  merits. 

At  this  point  a  chemical  objector  puts  in  the  remark — '  Crranted 
that  all  the  essential  constituents  of  food,  all  the  materials  required 
for  building  up  human  bodies,  are  present  in  wheat-meal,  it  yet  re- 
mains open  to  question  whether  they  are  present  in  the  right  condi- 
tion for  assimilation.'  We  are  rightly  reminded  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  bread  should  be  made  of  the  right  atuffj  but  that  it  should, 
further,  be  the  right  stuff  in  the  right  atate.  Dr.  Gilbert,  whose 
letter  I  have  already  quoted  above,  remarks  that  only  '  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  [of  the  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  commonly 
excluded  parts  of  the  meal]  exist  in  the  albuminoid  condition ;  and 
it  is  as  yet  not  settled  whether  or  in  what  degree  the  non-albuminoid 
nitrogenous  bodies  are  of  nutritive  value.'  Further,  that  Mt  is 
quite  a  question  whether  (in  bread  prepared  as  the  League  en- 
deavours to  prepare  it)  the  excess  of  earthy  phosphates  would  not  be 
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injurious.'  Dr.  Gilbert  does  not  advance  any  data  to  support  this 
misgiving,  while  he  frankly  admits  that  everything  is  not  yet  known 
coocenung  the  chemistry  of  organic  processes.  The  only  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  reform  which  we  have  met  with  are  in 
this  tone  of  vague  demurrer ;  d  priori  misgivings  are  made  to  do  duty 
in  absence  of  ol)9erved  results  disfavouring  the  reform.  Meanwhile, 
tU  authorities  on  food  and  diet  are  unanimous  in  its  favour.  It  is 
chemists  alone  who  treat  its  desirability  as  an  open  question.  But  a 
question  of  physiology  cannot  fitly  be  judged  from  a  merely  chemical 
point  of  view.  The  facts  of  life  must  be  taken  in  evidence,  not  merely 
the  suggestions  of  the  laboratory.  And,  in  reply  to  the  supposition 
of  Dr.  Gilbert  respecting  *  earthy  phosphates,'  it  may  be  here  repeated 
that  in  Grovemment  institutions  where  a  whole-meal  bread  has  long 
been  used,  no  injuries  from  these  hypothetical  mineral  concretions 
have  been  experienced. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  a  ^  question,'  but  a  fact,  that  rickets,  decay 
and  crumbb'ng  of  teeth,  and  the  flagging  vitality  (which  so  con- 
stantly results  in  excessive  demand  for  alcoholic  stimulant)  are  pre- 
valent exactly  when  and  where,  on  the  bread-reformers'  theory,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  so.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dental 
profession,  with  its  large  manufactiuring  interest,  has  sprung  into 
existence  only  since  the  bread  in  common  use  has  been  deprived  of 
lime  and  phosphatic  salts. 

It  is,  indeed,  suggested  that  there  are  other  ways  of  rendering 
Wead  fully  nutritious  than  by  utilising  the  whole  meal  in  its  pre- 
paration. In  America  the  plan  has  been  tried  of  adding  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  white  flour.  Dr.  Graham  suggests  the  introduction  of 
precipitated  bone  phosphate,  and  salt.  But  the  substitution  of  any 
such  artificial  mixtures  for  Nature's  own,  must  necessarily  complicate 
the  process  of  bread-making ;  besides  rendering  it  more  expensive. 
Added  to  which,  artificial  combinations  have  never  the  dietetic  ex- 
cellence of  natural  ones.  A  writer  in  the  Lancet  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  no  'artificial  combinations  of  the  supposed  elements 
of  a  normal  whole  meal  in  arbitrary  relations  can  compare  with  the 
natnral  food  of  man.'    The  same  writer  proceeds  to  say : — 

There  should  not  be  any  persistent  obstacle  to  the  supply  of  the  complete  flour 
required  for  making  economic  bread.  The  clumsy  mills  in  use  will  not  probably 
^  the  work  required  of  them,'  but  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  deyise  a  crushing 
ipparmtos  that  shall  answer  the  purpose.  In  fiict,  there  are  many  such  employed  in 
the  trituxation  of  other  substances.  .  •  .  The  people  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get 

'  There  may  seem  at  first  sight  some  inoonsistency  in  the  joint  insistance  in  the 
t«xt:  first,  that  the  whole-meal  breads  in  use  now,  and  formerly  in  various  ports  of 
^  world,  are  satis&ctory  food ;  and,  secondly,  that  hitherto  the  modes  of  milling 
^yt  been  clumsy  and  ill-fitted  to  the  delivery  of  well-ground  meal.  But  the  truth,  of 
conne,  is  that,  relatively  to  white  jiour^  whole  meal  of  even  imperfect  fineness  is 
desirable,  while  we  can  render  it  still  more  so,  and  rid  it  of  what  faults  remain,  by 
improving  the  system  of  grinding. 
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wfaole-meal  bread  wlien  they  can  be  furnbhed  with  an  article  wbicb  does  not 
offend  the  sight  by  its  needlessly  dirty  colour,  and  the  stomach  by  its  mechanictlly 
irritating  constituents. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  touch  upon  another  and  by  &r  the 
most  pronounced  objection  advanced  against  the  reformed  bread. 
The  prediction  just  quoted  concerning  the  popular  welcome  awaiting 
wheat-meal  bread,  rightly  ground  and  made,  is  prospectively  denied 
by  many.  It  is  said  that  the  delicacy  of  its  appearance  and  it& 
supposed  superior  palatableness  will  keep  for  white  bread  its  place  in 
the  preferences  of  our  poorer  classes. 

Let  us  weigh  this  opinion.  The  poor  undoubtedly  now  do  bay 
white  bread  pretty  invariably.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  a  baker 
had  made  experiment,  and  foimd  that  such  poor  persons  as  he  knew 
would  not  take  whole-meal  bread  *at  a  gift.'  So  it  is.  But  so 
surely  it  need  not  continue  to  be.  Prejudice,  is  a  tough  thing  to 
deal  with  when  once  it  is  established ;  and  in  this  case  it  has  some 
uneducated  common  sense  as  well  as  custom  to  back  it.  Bad  brown 
breads  have  been  justly  repudiated ;  and  prejudice,  once  formed,  knows 
not  how  to  discriminate.  Yet  the  ancestors  of  these  repudiators  of 
nourishing  loaves  felt  no  disgust  for  wheaten  meal.  Nor,  if  the  people 
will  only  try  the  experiment,  will  they  find  their  children  object  to  it 
Children  (whose  tastes  are  no  ill  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  diet) 
generally  like  the  wheat-meal  bread  very  much.  The  existing  class 
of  adult  poor  are,  in  this  matter,  victims  of  habit,  ignorance,  and 
even  fashion.  The  question,  as  one  of  prejudice,  has  for  an  observer 
of  human  nature  its  own  interest ;  and  for  a  believer  in  the  complex 
development  of  custom  and  opinion  it  affords  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  indirect  path  along  which  social  advance  is  made.  Numerous 
considerations  secondary  to  the  actual  fitness  of  a  thing  to  men's 
wants  influence  their  appreciation  alike  of  the  thing  and  of  their  own 
requirements.  The  primary  office  of  food  is  to  nourish,  as  of  fire  to 
warm.  Yet  in  England  the  anomalous  fact  that  deficiently  warming 
and  chilly-draught-producing  fireplaces  are  clung  to  because  they 
*  look  so  pretty '  is  paralleled  by  the  further  fact  that  a  deficiently 
nourishing  bread  is  clung  to,  sometimes  even  by  the  half-starved,  for 
the  same  reason  I  Although  we  can  hardly  expect  even  the  most 
perfect  of  wheat-meal  bread  to  look  as  pretty  on  the  breakfis^t  table 
as  the  most  perfect  of  white  loaves,  still  the  reformed  bread  is  a  great 
improvement,  even  in  appearance,  on  the  dark,  heavy-looking  ^  whcde- 
meal '  loaves  hitherto  made.  For .  the  rest,  while  not  whoUy  dis- 
regarding the  appearance  of  a  loaf  where  the  other  advantages  are 
equal,  such  a  consideration  should  obviously  come  last,  rather  than 
first,  in  the  reckoning  of  its  merits,  since  we  neither  eat  nor  digest 
with  our  eyes. 

The  stress  that  is  laid  on  the  smperior  palatableness  of  white 
bread,  though  not  quite  so  far-fetched,  is  scarcely  less  ill-considered. 
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Other  bread,  as  I  have  said,  is  palatable  elsewhere — used  to  be  palat- 
able in  England  once.  Wbite  bread  came  into  general  use  in  South 
Britain,  and  was  changed  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion  from  the 
Inxuiy  it  had  hitherto  been  into  a  necessary  of  life  le88  than  a  ceTi* 
twry  and  a  half  a^o.  It  had  its  opponents  at  the  outset.  An  essay 
exists  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  last  century, 
in  which  the  writer  goes  so  fiaur  as  to  say  that  white  bread  kills  more 
than  the  sword  I  That  essayist  had  strong  opinions  as  to  the  dietetic 
fodUfihness  of  white  bread ;  but  he  wrote  in  vain  for  his  generation. 
White  bread  was  to  have  its  day.  It  was  not  originally  adopted,  of 
course,  on  its  dietetic  merits,  but  on  account  of  its  delicacy  of 
appearance  and  flavour. 

The  palatableness  of  an  article  of  food  is,  however,  more  largely 
modifiable  than  many  realise.  As  many  things  indirectly  affect  it 
as  can  be  brought  by  mental  action  to  bear  upon  that  most  direct 
agency  in  its  formation — habit.  Taste  can  be  voluntarily  acquired 
for  sympathy's  sake,  for  health's  sake,  for  fashion's  sake.  It  is  often 
involuntarily  induced  by  such  habit  as  was  originally  enforced  by 
mere  necessity.  Last  year,  when  in  Munich,  I  observed  that  the 
bread  always  eaten  by  the  Bavarian  working-classes,  and  depended 
upon  as  the  principal  household  bread  of  all  classes  alike,  is  a  dark- 
cobured,  sour,  and  (to  my  palate)  very  nauseous  bread,  made  fromr 
lye  and  flavoured  with  aniseed.  Yet  several  English  persons  who 
had  been  for  some  years  resident  in  Munich  assured  me  that  they 
had  grown  thoroughly  to  like  this  ^  black  bread,'  and  to  eat  it  l^ 
preference.  If  these  loaves  tasted  to  Germans  as  they  tasted  to  me — 
or,  rather,  if  the  German  consciousness  stood  related  to  the  flavour 
as  mine  does — *  black  bread '  would^  soon  cease^  to  be  either  made  or 
bought  unless  some  advantage  about  it  largely  overbalanced  its  dis* 
agreeable  appearance  and  flavour. 

A  liking  is  n^idly  acquired  for  an  article  of  food  beUeved  in  as 
good,  pure,  and  wholesome.  Just  as  the  eye  may  be  educated  to 
different  appreciation  of  colour  or  form,  and  the  ear  to  different  taste 
in  music,  so  can  the  palate  be  educated  if  a  sufficient  inducement  be 
presented  to  the  mind.  A  ten-year-old  fashion  in  women's  dress  is 
commonly  fdt  to  be  repulsively  ugly,  chiefly  because  the  eye  has  lost 
the  habit  of  liking  it,  and  the  fashion  is  past  for  the  sake  of  which- 
the  eye  originally  got  into  the  habit  of  liking  it.  Again,  people 
cheerfully  go  through  some  suffering  in  order  to  acquire  a  superfluous 
liking  for  smoking,  olives,  the  sound  of  bagpipes,  and  a  variety  ef  other 
things  intrinsically  foreign  to  the  uninitiated  taste.  Inferior  reasons,' 
^ong  which  mere  imitativeness  is  one,  are  potent  in  such  cases. 
But  in  the  case  of  wholesome  bread  there  exist  many  good  reasons 
for  exerting  all  personal  influence  towards  bringing  into  play  the 
imitative  propensity  of  average  human  nature  by  the  institution  of  a  . 
*  fashion '  for  the  eating  of  wheat-meal  bread.     Thus  will  be  increas- 
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ingly  counterbalanced  the  deficient  palatableness  which  some  all^ 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  such  bread. 

The  working-classes  will  be  difficult  to  reform  in  this  particular. 
So  much  is  certain.  Quite  apart  from  any  conviction  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  thing,  they  are  essentially  prone  to  run  in  grooves  and  to 
stick  to  preferences  with  a  blind  dogmatism  in  all  matters  afiecting 
the  habits  of  daily  life.  Experiment,  as  such,  has  no  interest  for 
them.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks  that,  *  on  contrasting  difierent 
classes  in  the  same  society,  it  is  observable  that  the  least  (socially) 
developed  are  the  most  averse  to  change.  Among  [such]  an  im- 
proved method  is  difficult  to  introduce;  and  even  a  new  land  of  food 
is  usually  disliked,^  Taste,  however  instituted,  naturally  operates 
single-handed  in  the  choice  of  food  where  there  exists  no  intelligently 
based  desire  to  alter  the  habit,  and  so  to  educate  the  taste. 

Added  to  which,  the  working-classes  of  England  have  hitherto 
had  no  reason  for  questioning  their  own  liking  for  white  bread. 
They  see  white  bread  to  be  eaten  by  those  to  whom  the  price  of  a 
loaf  is  a  small  concern.  They  assume  that  the  richer  classes,  who  can 
eat  what  they  please,  eat  what  is  nicest.  White  bread,  though  as 
cheap  as  brown,  is  eaten  by  the  eaters  of  many  good  things  that  are 
not  cheap.  Something  like  this  constitutes,  I  suspect,  one  of  the 
unconscious  arguments  lying  in  the  white-bread  scale  of  a  x)oor  man's 
preferences. 

No  one  desires  wholly  to  disregard  the  testimony  of  the  palate. 
But  one  need  not  look  far  for  evidence  that  it  is  often  worse  than  a 
blind  guide ;  prone  to  vitiation,  and  easily  taught  bad  habits.  To 
win  its  plastic  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  a  good  habit  is  worth  an 
effi)rt. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted  by  persons 
who  have  adopted  it,  that  wheat-meal  bread  is  unpalatable.  Many 
prefer  it  to  the  most  excellent  of  white  bread.  Its  palatableness 
depends  greatly  on  its  making.  Of  course,  it  varies  in  quality  just 
as  other  bread  does ;  and  one  baker's  wheat-meal  bread  is  better  than 
another's,  just  as  one  baker's  white  bread  is  better  than  another's, 
just  because  he  is  a  better  baker.* 

There  remains  an  argument  to  be  considered  which  is  sometimes 
carelessly  advanced  against  the  appropriation  for  bread-making 
purposes  of  those  parts  of  the  grain  now  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  facts  are  these :  The  fine  flour  required  for  white  bread  exists 
in  the  wheat  to  the  extent  of  70  to  75  per  cent ;  25  or,  far  more 
commonly,  30  per  cent,  of  the  strongest  nourishment  being  set  aside 

*  A  Winchester  fanner,  who  for  years  had  used  and  firmly  believed  in  bread 
made  from  whole  meal,  suggested  some  time  since,  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  meal  thoroughly  palatable,  the  wheat  grain  should  be  more 
cdrcfttlly  selected  than  is  commonly  done  at  present.  All  *  heads  *  and  no  *  tails,'  be 
said,  should  be  used ;  and  the  faulty  grains  should  be  rejected. 
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for  the  &ttening  of  pigs  and  the  foddering  of  cattle.  In  comment  on 
these  &ct8  it  is  loosely  said,  ^  What  does  it  matter  whether  we  take  a 
given  kind  of  nourishment  in  the  form  of  wheat,  or  whether  we  take 
it  in  the  form  of  meat  made  from  animals  that  have  been  fed  on  the 
wheat?' 

The  answer  to  this  is  twofold.  First,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
H.  C.  Bartlett :  ^  If  we  saved  [that  25  per  cent,  of  nutriment  in  the 
grain  which  we  conmionly  throw  to  our  cattle]  not  only  should  we  be 
in  pocket  ourselves,  but  we  should  save  sufficient  to  pay  for  one-half 
the  staple  food  consumed  by  the  whole  of  the  paupers  of  this  king- 
dom.' ^  This,'  Dr.  Bartlett  adds,  ^  is  an  important  socio-economical 
consideration.'  Secondly :  From  our  present  point  of  view — that  is, 
concerning  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  interests  of  the  poor — this 
turning  of  wheat  into  meat  which  some  economists  seem  disposed  to 
admire,  is  further  wasteful,  because  it  is  a  roundabout  and  costly  way 
of  achieving  an  end  near  at  hand.  Meat  is  expensive,  to  begin  withv 
It  wastes  enormously  in  cooking.  It  contains  a  very  large  percentage 
of  mere  water,  for  which  one  pays  in  buying  it.  Sometimes,  too^ 
cattle  are  a  dead  loss  through  disease.  And,  even  setting  aside  all 
these  considerations,  the  fact  remains  that  the  poorest  classes,  for 
whom  and  for  whose  children  we  chiefly  desire  to  see  the  adoption  of 
wheat-meal  thread,  are  precisely  the  classes  who  ultimately  derive 
none  of  this  compensating  nourishment  from  the  animals  fed  on  the 
wheat  they  lose. 

To  sum  up.  The  Bread  Reform  League  has  been  instituted,  and 
its  operations  are  conducted,  mainly  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
classes  who  live  chiefly  on  bread  with  a  more  nutritive  kind  of  food 
than  they  can  at  present  obtain.  The  reformers  maintain,  and  facts 
of  various  orders  bear  them  out  in  maintaining,  that  such  an  article 
of  diet  as  is  required  to  render  children  of  the  poor  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  their  existence,  is  found  in 
wheat-meal  bread  made  of  the  decorticated  B,nd  finely  ground  whole 
grain.  They  declare  that  such  bread  contains  a  larger  number  of 
nutrients,  and  these  in  wholesomer  proportions,  than  white  bread  does; 
and  that  more  hardship  can  be  sustained,  and  more  labour  performed, 
upon  wheat-meal  bread  alone,  than  upon  white  bread  alone.  No 
denial  is  forthcoming  from  any  quarter  which  invalidates  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  working  classes  of  other  countries 
who  live  on  whole-meal  breads,  and  who  require  no  meat  at  all,  com- 
pare feivourably  with  the  English  bread-feeding  class.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  point  out  a  diseased  state  of  human  life  corresponding 
with  a  whole-meal  or  wheat-meal-eating  section  of  any  community, 
as  the  prevalence  of  rickets  and  of  crumbly  teeth  corresponds  with 
the  white-bread-eating  section. 

1.  As  to  the  feebly  uttered  objections  from  the  laboratory :  la 
the  hitherto  almost  entire  absence  of  consistent  dietetic  experiment, 
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chemist3  are  obliged  to  speak  in  the  potential  or  the  subjunctiye 
mood.  They  consider  the  question  at  worst  an  open  one.  Mean- 
while, no  reason  is  put  forward,  even  by  chemists,  that  fidrly  fEtYours 
the  eating  of  unreformed  starchy  white  bread  by  persons  who  can 
get  little  or  nothing  hut  bread  to  eat.  Nor  are  chemists  even  agreed 
among  themselves  in  looking  coldly  upon  the  especial  line  reform  has 
taken  in  the  recent  efforts  at  bread  reformation ;  while  phyaioloffists 
cure  unanimous  in  their  approval  alike  of  those  efforts  and  their 
direction.  Against  the  few  scientific  voices  raised  in  hypothetiod 
dissent,  are  heard  the  firmer  tones  of  our  most  eminent  chemists  and 
physiologists  cordially  advocating  the  introduction  of  wheat-meal 
bread  made  as  the  reformers  aim  at  making  it.  Professor  Huxley 
has  lately  given  his  assent  to  the  principles  of  the  League.  Professor 
Frankland,  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Professor 
Church,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Pavey 
may  also  be  named  as  among  its  warm  supporters. 

2.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  needy  classes 
to  make  experiment  of  this  bread  even  when  brought  within  easy  and 
general  reach,  a  prejudice  has  to  be  overcome,  founded  partly  on  the 
actual  objections  to  common  brown  bread,  and  on  the  practical  iden- 
tification in  the  public  mind  of  wheat-meal  bread  with  other  breads 
of  a  similar  colour.  There  being  no  sound  dietetic  f  easons  for  the 
popularity  of  white  bread,  example  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
overcoming  of  this  prejudice.  One  thing  is  certain.  No  such  forces 
were  at  work  in  the  original  adoption  of  white  bread  as  a  general 
article  of  food  among  English  poor  as  are  now  at  work  to  get  rid  of 
it  as  such.  Neither  a  scientific  nor  a  philanthropic  impulse  caused 
the  crowding  out  of  the  old-fashioned  meal  by  white  flour.  People 
liked  the  *look  and  taste'  of  white  bread;  if  they  could  get  plenty 
of  milk,  meat,  and  eggs,  they  missed  nothing  by  its  adoption ;  and 
be  it  remembered  that  milk  and  meat  were  much  less  expensive  then 
than  they  are  now.  Such  people  as  did  miss  anything  of  health  («' 
vitality  through  being  unable,  even  then,  to  afford  meat  and  milk, 
were  yet  ignorant  as  to  what  it  was  they  missed,  and  as  to  how 
cheaply  to  supply  the  need.  In  our  day,  not  only  has  the  use  of 
white  bread  become  among  all  classes  a  rooted  habit  to  which  the 
palate  gives  allegiance,  but  there  is  the  argument  of  laziness ;  *  We 
like  very  well  what  we  have  got,  and  it  saves  trouble  to  go  on  as  we 
are.'  A  present  preference  always  coaxes  the  judgment  to  find  it  in 
the  right.  Taste  and  habit,  however,  appear  in  this  case  to  be  alike 
in  the  wrong,  and  the  duty  is  urged  upon  us  of  acquiring  a  new  pre- 
ference and  of  creating  a  new  fashion  by  the  persevering  trial  of  a 
new  kind  of  bread. 

3.  Lastly,  as  to  the  economists'  argument,  that  by  giving  our 
rejected  bran  to  cattle  it  is  elaborated  into  a  superior  human  food,  we 
have  seen,  first,  that  meat  is  dear,  and  is  subject  to  disease,  and  so 
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tliat  not  all  the  food  thus  elaborated  reaches  human  eaters  after  all ; 
wbikt  next  to  none  of  it  reaches  the  class  for  whom  specially  we  here 
€oncem  ourselyes.  Secondly,  that  so  to  argue  is  like  telling  a  rich 
man  to  pay  money  in  travelling  fare,  in  order  to  go  fifty  miles  round 
instead  of  five  miles  across ;  which  proceeding,  though  on  various 
accounts  it  may  be  worth  the  rich  man's  while,  does  not  help  the 
poor  man  to  reach  his  destination  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
demns him  to  stay  where  he  is. 

The  whole  matter  discussed  in  this  paper  is  a  practical  and 
perhaps  a  very  prosy  one.  Yet,  for  those  who  believe  in  health  as 
one  of  the  chiefest  props  both  of  virtue  and  of  gladness,  the  putting 
•of  as  stout  a  staff  of  health  in  the  hand  of  the  poor  man  as  n^ay 
be,  seems  no  trifling  object  to  aim  at.  Were  the  children  of  the 
English  poor  a  healthier  set  of  little  mortals  than  those  of  others,  we 
might  let  their  food  alone.  But  observation  refutes  the  supposition. 
Sanitary  arrangements  in  general  are  better  in  English  cities  than 
elsewhere,  yet  the  poor  of  our  alleys  are  sicklier  than  those  of  cities 
where,  with  even  less  regard  paid  to  the  purification  of  air  and  water, 
richer  breads  are  in  common  use. 

Argument  alone  will  not  settle  a  practical  point  of  this  kind. 
There  must  be  an  array  of  facts  derived  from  persevering  and  in* 
telligent  experiment,  and  it  is  maintained  that  as  yet  the  bread 
experiment  has  not  been,  in  England,  sufficiently  tried. 

I  have  refrained  firom  giving  any  of  the  detailed  chemical 
analyses  of  wheat ;  and  this  on  two  accounts.  The  results  of  analysis 
are  very  variously  given.  Added  to  which,  being  myself  no  chemist, 
my  selection  of  an  authority  would  be  without  significance.  One 
point  seems,  nevertheless,  beyond  question.  The  whole  meal  of  the 
wheat  contains  119  grains  in  the  pound  of  the  mineral  matters 
valuable  as  nourishment,  while  a  pound  of  white  flour  contains  only 
49  grains.  The  testimony  of  chemical  analysis  must,  however,  not 
be  taken  by  itself,  apart  firom  the  observed  physiological  results  in  the 
•cases  of  populations  respectively  fed  on  bread  of  this  kind,  or  of  that. 

If  the  personal  testimony  of  a  'social  unit'  be  of  any  value 
whatever,  I  may  say  that  I  find  wheat-meal  bread  both  wholesome 
and  palatable,  and  that  since  I  have  taken  it  I  find  it  possible 
comfortably  to  dispense  with  meat  more  than  once  in  the  day.  I 
began  the  use  of  the  bread  on  the  mere  ground  of  giving  a  struggling 
reform  fair  personal  trial ;  and  I  continue  it  on  grounds  of  acquired 
preference. 

The  present  organised  attempt  at  bread-reformation  must,  like  all 
other  agitation  movements,  prove  its  fitness  to  meet  an  existing  re- 
<iuirement,  by  survival  until  its  task  be  completed.  If  rapid  growth 
be  any  test  of  vigour  and  vitality,  we  may  augur  well  for  the  future 
of  its  cause ;  for,  one  year  ago  it  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
consciousness  and  conscience  of  Miss  Yates  and  a  few  of  her  friends  ; 
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whereas  now  it  is  a  busy  and  recognised  body  of  activity,  having 
secured  the  adherence  of  numerous  leading  millers  and  bakers,  who 
are  willing  to  forward  its  aim  by  grinding  the  meal  and  by  selling 
the  bread  it  recommends. 

A  writer  in  the  Com  Trade  Journal  remarks  that  it  was  not  bgr 
mere  agitation,  by  conferences  and  article-writing,  that  white  bread 
obtained  its  firm  footing  in  the  public  favour,  but  that  commercial 
enterprise  mainly  effected  its  adoption ;  and  he  suggests  that  to  the 
same  agency  the  reformers  should  look  for  the  general  introduction 
of  the  rival  bread.  This  may  be  true  enough ;  yet,  since  the  oflSce 
of  the  league  is  purely  imcommercial,  it  devolves  upon  all  who 
sympathise  with  its  object  to  endeavour,  by  use  of  influence  and 
example,  to  create  that  demand  which  shall  direct  trade  interests 
into  the  desired  channel. 

L.   S.  BBVINGI05. 
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SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE  AND  SCRUTIN 
DARRONDISSEMENT} 


I. 

*The  tendency  of  a  democratical  community,'  says  Prevost-Paradol, 
in  his  book  La  France  NouvdUj  *  is  to  grant,  sooner  or  later,  the 
right  of  suflFrage  to  every  citizen  of  which  it  is  composed ;  but  this 
inevitable  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  brought  about 
wisely  and  slowly,  and  follow  the  progress  of  lights,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  sudden  and  urged  forward  in  its  course  by  the  shock 
of  revolutions.'  The  second  case  has  been  ours.  Suppose  an  ideal 
republic,  such  as  Plato's,  after  a  long  series  of  instruction  and  com- 
pulsory military  service  had  made  of  every  citizen  a  man  conscious 
of  his  right  and,  what  is  far  more  diflScult,  conscious  of  his  duties,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  universal  suffrage  would  have  been  the  crowning 
of  the  democratic  edifice.  But  it  is  well  known  that  since  the  most 
remote  period  pure  reason  has  never  been  the  law  that  governs 
nations.  We  have  begun  by  what  ought  logically  to  have  been  the 
end — by  universal  suffrage.  Compulsory  military  service  has  only 
been  established  much  later ;  and  at  this  present  time  the  last  remains 
of  the  monarchical  party  are  still  struggling  at  the  Senate  to  prevent 
primary  instruction  being  compulsory  for  our  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  observation  is  simply  an  historical 
criticism,  and  that  if  we  note  it  here,  it  is  in  order  better  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  certain  foreigners  a  fact  of  which  they  still  sometimes 
do  not  appear  to  be  cognisant.  This  most  stubborn  fact  is  the  fol- 
lowing one :  be  the  origin  of  universal  suffrage  as  it  may — in  our 
opinion,  the  history  of  the  second  empire  proves  obviously  that  it  was 
proclaimed  prematurely — universal  suffrage  is  to-day  as  indestructible 
as  it  formerly  was  inevitable,  and  this  indestructibility  is  easily 
explained. 

Prevost-Paradol,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  cite  here,  for  he  has 
several  times   had   the   honour   of  explaining  our  modem  politics 

*  See  M.  Gambetta*s  speeches,  November  11,  1876,  and  May  16,  1881;  Scrutin 
fArrmdissement  et  S<ynitin  de  lAMe^  a  pamphlet  (Paris,  Librairie  Nouvelle,  1881) ; 
SkablmemerU  du  Serutin  de  Litte,  a  pamphlet  by  the  author  (Paris,  Charpentier, 
Mai  1880). 
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in  English  papers — ^Pr^vost-Paradol  has  said  that  a  community 
may  know  the  greatest  extremes  of  anarchy  and  of  servitude,  throw 
down  thrones  and  raise  them  up  again  to  throw  them  down  once 
more,  may  effect  abrupt  revolutions  in  costume  and  language,  may 
affect  by  turns  republican  authority  and  the  servile  indolence  of  the 
lower  empire ;  but  that  you  would  see  a  stream  flow  back  towards  its 
source  sooner  than  a  democratic  community  return  to  aristocracy. 
Indeed,  if  all  men  are  not  sensible  to  the  dear  charm  of  liberty,  and 
if  liberty  is  not  an  absolute  requirement  for  a  great  number  of  beings, 
it  is  not  so  with  equality.  Its  delights  are  comprehensible  to  the 
feeblest  mind,  and  once  enjoyed  are  impossible  to  be  renounced. 

Now,  for  a  democratical  community  such  as  the  Revolution  has 
constituted  in  France,  political  equality  consists  solely  and  entirely 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting.  It  is  because  Louis  Napoleon 
announced  the  complete  re-establishment  of  universal  suffrage,  which 
had  been  mutilated  by  VAasembUe  LSgislative  in  May  1850,  that  he 
was  able,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  to  proclaim  the  criminal  dic- 
tatorship which  at  last  cost  us  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  proclaim 
it  without  provoking  a  general  insurrection.  An  impartial  historian 
will  say  likewise  that  the  fear  of  seeing  the  AsaembUe  NationcUe  lay 
hands  upon  the  right  of  vote  was  not  foreign  to  the  movement  of  the 
Commune. 

The  philosophical  formula  of  universal  suffrage  is  the  same  as 
the  formula  of  our  democracy.  It  is  comprised  in  the  following 
article  of  the  famous  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man :  '  Each  citizen 
has  an  equal  right  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  law  and  to 
the  nomination  of  those  who  exercise  it.'  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a 
political  principle  more  just  and  more  noble  ? 

But  it  does  not  suffice  to  inscribe  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  laws 
of  a  great  nation  the  noblest  and  most  just  principle.  The  true  and 
proper  method  of  applying  it  must  also  be  determined,  for  it  is 
always  upon  the  method  of  application  of  ^  principle  that  its  practical 
utility  depends,  and  to  have  good  matter  to  start  from  is  by  no 
means  all.  Every  one  knows  that  with  the  same  grape  a  delicious 
wine,  a  detestable  wine,  or  an  ordinary  wine  may  be  made,  according 
to  the  process  employed. 

We  are  called  upon  to  speak  here  of  the  methods  of  applying 
universal  suffrage.  Many  people  imagine,  and  not  only  in  foreign 
countries  but  in  France  itself,  and  even  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Chamhre  dea  DipuUs^  that  the  question  of  acrutin  de  liate  and 
scrutin  d^arrondiaaement  is  a  pure  question  of  form,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage  is  not  really  at  stake,  and  that  the  con- 
test was  just  about  as  important  as  a  match  between  two  horses, 
one  of  which  bore  M.  Gravy's  colours,  the  other  those  of  M.  Grambetta. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inexact  than  this  appreciation.  In  reality,  the 
laws  which  determine  the  noanner  of  giving  and  collecting  suffrage 
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are  as  esBential  for  the  future  of  a  community  as  the  laws  themselves 
which  recognise  and  establish  voting ;  and  this  is  what  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  prove. 


11. 

There  exist,  as  is  well  known,  two  principal  ways  of  consulting 
public  opinion  by  means  of  universal  suffrage :  acrutin  de  liste  and 
scruiin  cParrondiasement.  Let  us  commence  by  briefly  giving  their 
construction  and  their  history. 

1.  ScruMn  de  Liste. — France  having  been  divided  into  depart- 
ments by  the  Assemble  Nationale  of  1789,  as  many  times  as  a 
department  contains  a  given  number  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  (say, 
for  instance,  70,000)  so  many  deputies  does  it  return.  Thus  in  a 
department  containing  420,000  inhabitants  each  voter  writes  on  his 
voting-paper  the  names  of  six  candidates,  that  is,  the  quotient  of 
420,000  by  70,000.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  have 
always  considered  the  acrutin  de  Uste  the  most  logical  mode  of  uni- 
versal sufi&age.  After  the  revolutions  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848, 
and  of  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  the  second  and  the  third  republics 
proclaimed  the  ecrutin  de  liste  as  the  truest  expression  of  imiversal 
suffrage. 

2.  Scrutvn  d^Arrondissement  or  Scrutva  UniTiominal. — ^Each 
department  being  divided  into  administrative  districts  {arrondisse- 
me7Us)j  each  district  names  one  deputy,  and  in  consequence  each 
elector  can  only  write  down  one  name  on  his  voting-paper.  When 
the  population  of  a  district  is  above  one  hundred  thousand  it  returns 
anotiier  deputy  per  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  per  fraction  of  a 
hundred  thousand.  For  this  purpose  the  districts  are  divided  by  law 
into  ci/rco7iscriptums.  The  scrutin  unvnommcU  was  established 
by  Louis  Napoleon  after  his  coup  d^itat  of  the  2nd  of  December. 
Abolished  under  the  National  Defence  G-ovemment,  it  was  re-estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly  of  Versailles,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1875. 
Its  supporters  are  not  precisely  the  sincere  friends  of  democracy 
and  liberty,  that  is  evident. 

Which  of  these  two  methods  of  voting  preserves  the  morality  of 
universal  suffrage  with  the  most  jealous  care,  which  draws  from  it 
the  most  politic,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  freest  national  repre- 
sentation ?  for  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  these  two  desiderata. 

First  of  all,  one  particular  point  must  be  brought  into  full  light : 
the  voting  of  laws  by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  mission 
which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  of  the  24th  of 
February,  is  incumbent  on  the  assembly  which  issues  from  general 
sufeige ;  and  indeed  our  institution  does  not  differ  therein  from  the 
institutions  of  other  parliamentary  countries.     The  assembly  which 
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we  call  ChaTtibre  dee  DSputSs,  and  which  in  England  is  called  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  not  only  the  legislative  power  par  excellence ; 
it  is  also,  by  its  very  essence  and  through  the  will  and  desire  of  those 
who  elect,  the  grand  directing  and  political  power  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  that  very  thing  which,  with  us  as  in  England,  in  Belgium,  in 
Italy,  in  all  free  countries,  constitutes  the  most  important  diflFerence 
between  the  two  great  bodies  by  which  the  Parliament  is  formed. 

It  is  true  that  our  Senate,  since  the  Constitution,  has  the  same 
legislative  initiative,  the  same  prerogatives  and  the  same  fimction^ 
except  in  matters  connected  with  the  budget.  But  as  the  Senate 
does  not  proceed  directly  from  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  as  it  is 
chosen  by  a  very  limited  elective  body,  as  in  consequence  it  must  be 
considered  but  as  a  feeble  image  of  the  people,  it  has  no  more  right 
than  the  House  of  Lords  to  the^administrative  power,  except  in  one 
instance :  when  called  upon  to  use  that  dangerous  prerogative,  the 
right  of  dissolution.  In  every  other  case  the  conduct  of  the  politics 
of  the  country  is  intrusted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  in  England 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  political  assembly,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  charged  to  point  out  to  the  executive  power  the  way  in 
which  the  people  desire  to  walk,  and  from  it  emanate  the  cabinets 
chosen  by  the  head  of  the  State  to  execute  the  will  of  the  electoral 
body.  On  this  side  the  Channel  as  on  the  other,  a  ministry  may  do 
without  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  but  if  it  has  not  a  majority 
in  the  Lower,  either  the  House  must  be  dissolved  or  the  ministry 
retire.  So  also,  from  it  alone  should  emanate  that  spirit  which 
constitutes  the  policy  of  a  government,  and  which  at  last  becomes 
the  very  history  of  the  country.  It  ought  to  be  the  highest  personi- 
fication of  the  nation  and,  in  some  sort,  its  mirror.  Its  members  are 
not  simple  law-givers :  in  a  really  free  country,  they  are,  they  ought 
above  all  to  be,  the  immediate  agents  of  that  country. 

The  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  is  in  a  general 
way  true  for  all  those  Peoples  which  have  obtained  a  parliamentary 
government :  the  Lower  House  directs  the  policy  of  the  nation.  And 
now,  it  is  as  evident  as  a  mathematical  theorem,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  House  seriously  to  conduct  its  policy  unless  the  elections 
from  which  its  members  are  returned  be  marked  by  a  distinct 
I)olitical  character. 

Well,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  in  France  we  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  our  elections  not  being  strictly  political;  and  for  a  very 
simple  reason :  we  have  no  organised  parties.  In  England  there  are 
the  Whigs,  the  Tories,  and  the  Hadicals.  In  America  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  In  Switzerland  they  have  Radicals  and 
Liberals.  The  very  principle  of  our  government  is  still  contested  by 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  our  three  monarchical  governments ; 
and  this  reason  alone  makes  it  impossible  for  our  Republic  to  organise 
its  Whigs  and  its  Tories.     What  takes  place  in  England,  America, 
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and  Switzerland  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  ?  The  choice  of  candi- 
dates is  hy  no  means  abandoned  to  the  hazards  of  local  competitions 
in  the  different  districts.  After  long  preliminary  study,  each  party 
draws  np  its  list  of  candidates,  and  the  voters  are  duly  advised  how  to 
dispose  their  voting-paper  if  they  wish  to  insure  the  victory  of  the 
Liberals  or  Conservatives  in  England,  of  the  Bepublicans  or  the 
Democrats  in  the  United  States.  In  France  with  the  scrutin 
d^arrondissement  we  have  only  once  been  able  to  conduct  the  elections 
on  this  purely  political  principle.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1877, 
there  were  in  the  whole  country  two  series  of  candidates,  distinctly 
opposed  one  to  the  other :  on  one  side,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Bepublic, 
Orleanists,  Bonapartists,  and  legitimists  ;  on  the  other,  all  the  par* 
tisans  of  the  Bepublic  without  distinction  of  opinion,  the  members 
of  the  Left  Centre  with  those  of  the  Extreme  Left,  the  friends  of 
M.  Dufaure  with  the  friends  of  M.  Gambetta,  the  friends  of  Thiers  with 
the  friends  of  Louis  Blanc,  the  363.  But  this  was  an  exceptional 
circumstance,  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  of  the  Bepublic  or 
Monarchy,  and  this  celebrated  division  was  rather  constituent  than 
l^islative  ;  it  had  a  plebiscitary  character.  As  things  run,  universal 
suffrage  with  uninominal  voting  does  not  produce  a  really  political 
election  ;  as  a  rule,  neither  those  who  are  returned  by  this  manner  of 
voting,  nor  those  who  return  them,  are  am'mated  by  purely  political 
reasons. 

And  the  cause  of  this  is  simple.  If,  previously  to'presenting  him- 
self before  the  vast  electoral  body  of  a  department,  viz.  to  the  scrutin 
de  li^ej  a  candidate  must  have  acquired  a  very  solid  reputation,  must 
go  through  a  course  of  serious  preliminary  studies,  and  that  with  fruit, 
it  is  not  so  in  the  very  limited  theatre  of  our  districts  {arrondiase^ 
menta ').  The  attorney  of  the  chef -lieu — not  the  best  and  most  serious 
one,  for  he  is  generally  taken  up  in  his  clients ;  doctors  and  country 
veterinary  surgeons ;  a  former  aoua-jprifet^  who,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  govern  well,  only  tried  to  please  and,  by  favours,  to  make 
friends ;  two  or  three  country  squires ;  a  second-rate  jomnalist,  and  an 
industriel  of  the  third  order ;  two  or  three  barristers  {conaeiUers  gSrU^ 
ranx\  intoxicated  with  the  pale  glory  of  their  maiden  brief:  these  as 
a  rule  are  the  candidates  of  the  scrutin  d^arrondissementj  the  inmiense 
majority  of  which  candidates  is  very  worthy  and  very  upright,  but  only 
the  smallest  minority  of  which  has  received  that  special  education  which 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  Sociology ,  has  so  very 
victoriously  advocated  against  those  who  acknowledge  two  or  three 
years  of  apprenticeship  to  be  necessary  to  become  a  shoemaker,  but 
imagine  that  a  man  is  a  politician  by  intuition. 

If  the  candidates  of  scrutin  d^arrondissement  are  too  often  men 

*  Vf  ith  the  exception  of  some  eiroonscriptiani  of  our  large  towns,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  most  fully-developed  political  spirit  which,  I  sincerely  believe,  exists 
in  Europe. 
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of  little  merit,  the  reasons  which  decide  the  voters  are  too  often  more 
mediocre  still.    The  candidates,  indeed,  make  professions  of  their 
political  faith.    But  most  of  these  professions  are  mere  cockades, 
and  are  no  security  for  anything  real.    Local  interests,  what  is  called 
vaUrits  de  clochevj  decide  the  public  voice  in  a  small  constituency. 
The  construction  of  a  branch  railway  line,  opening  a  new  high-road, 
the  removal  of  a  garrison,  the  erection  of  a  market,  the  repairing  of 
the  mayoralty-house  or  of  a  church,  the  abating  certain  taxes  un- 
£a,vourable  to  the  district,  the  augmentation  of  certain  government 
grants — for  such  questions  as  these  many  of  the  elections  favourable 
to  the  acTutm  (yarrondissement  have  been  carried  during  the  last 
three  years ;  and  the  number  of  elections  as  radically  tainted  with 
indigence  of  political  reasons  will  increase  in  the  most  formidable 
proportion.   That  we  must  assure  the  representation  of  local  interests 
has  never  been  contested,  and  the  departmental  assemblies  (general 
coimcil,  district  {arrondiasement)  council  and  municipal  councils) 
have  been  created  for  that  purpose.     That  these  interests  must  have 
their  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  also  quite  clear.     But  it  is 
manifest  that  these  questions  should  only  occupy  a  second  rank  in  the 
minds  and  thoughte  of  the  voters.    Too  often  under  the  uninominal 
method  of  voting  they  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  the  colour  of  the  flag 
becomes  the  secondary  consideration.     This   has  been  constantly 
observed,  and  it  can  be  so  accounted  for ;  the  side  of  local  interests 
and    personal  ambitions  in   the  midst   of  any   group  whatsoever 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  numerical  importance  of  the  group 
increases.    If  you  address  yourself  te  the  electors  of  a  whole  depart- 
ment, local  passions  will  disappear,  by  the  simple  fieu^t  of  the  extent 
comprised,  and  candidates  will  appeal  to  the  political  opinions  of 
the  electers,  and  to  those  only.   In  the  arrondiasemeTit  the  deputy 
places  himself  at  the  service  of  a  few  interests,  a  few  individuals. 
In  the  department  he  serves  an  idea,  a  theory,  a  great  political 
revindication. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  it  is  true  that  teo  great  a  number  of 
suffrages  are  carried  by  the  prospect  of  individual  or  local  iavoiu^, 
it  follows  too  often  that  the  member  thus  elected  by  the  uninominal 
mode  of  voting  becomes  a  simple  paid  commissioner,  a  procurater 
supported  by  a  small  number  of  electers,  the  reverse  of  disin- 
terested.  To  be  returned  he  must  above  all  make  promises ;  and  if 
he  steps  shorts  at  this  moral  bribery,  and  does  not  try  a  method  still 
more  detesteble  than  that  employed  in  the  rotten  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land before  the  reform  of  1832,  bribery  by  money  and  wine,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  lucky.  Once  returned  these  principles  must  be 
kept  up  in  order  for  the  candidate  te  be  returned  again ;  and  here 
are  shown  the  defecte  of  the  acrutin  d^arrondissement  in  all  their 
ugliness.  The  member  is  in  correspondence  with  all  those  who  have 
at  all  actively  supported  his  candidature,  and  with   many  others 
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besides.  There  is  not  a  single  private  individual  who  would  hesitate 
to  ask  him  to  support  his  petition ;  and  he  tries  to  get  a  good 
name  in  every  parish  by  a  continual  intervention  in  local  affairs. 
He  endeavours  to  get  the  whole  administration  into  his  own  hands^ 
and  the  soua-prSfet  ceases  to  be  the  representative  of  the  central 
executive  power  and  becomes  the  electoral  agent  of  the  member. 
The  aovs-^Sfet  dares  no  longer  cause  the  removal  of  a  schoolmis- 
tzessor  a  police-sergeant,  propose  the  nomination  of  an  assistant  jus- 
tice of  peace,  authorise  the  erection  of  a  village  fountain,  pronounce 
an  address  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  secret  desires  of  the  member,  or  even  without  asking 
Iris  advice.  He  it  is  who  in  the  country  throws  the  administrative 
machine  into  confusion.  He  it  is  who  causes  the  disorganisation  of 
ministerial  committees  in  Paris.  What  becomes  of  the  member  when 
once  invested  with  the  legislative  warrant  ?  Look  for  him.  He  is 
an  abannS  in  the  antechamber  of  a  minister's  o£Sce.  As  each  day  he 
receives  fifty  letters  reminding  him  of  his  unfulfilled  promises,  and 
containing  new  requests,  he  passes  the  day  in  taking  measures  to  fulfil 
them  by  secretly  petitioning  all  the  authorities  ;  and,  by  dint  of  ren- 
dering services  and  showing  favotirs,  he  tries  to  preserve  the  good 
graces  of  his  electors,  those  good  graces  which  he  has  gained  with  so 
much  difficulty,  and  which  are  menaced  behind  his  back  by  a  rival 
who  intrigues  on  his  side.  He  takes  up  the  best  part  of  the  ministers^ 
time  and  makes  them  disgusted  with  their  work ;  he  hinders  the  pro- 
gress of  serious  business :  to  sum  up,  he  renders  all  administration 
impossible,  and  perverts  the  public  conscience  ;  for  the  State  appears 
to  the  electors,  not  as  the  organ  of  right  and  justice,  not  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  security  of  the  nation,  but,  vulgarly  speaking,  the  dispenser  of 
any  favour  through  the  medium  of  those  elected  by  the  arrondiase- 
fnent. 

Now,  if  my  readers  are  already  convinced  that  the  scandalous 
abases  just  pointed  out  are  not  at  all  caused  by  him  who  is  elected, 
but  are  the  fatal  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  mode  of  election, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  show  at  length  that  the  acrutin  de  liate 
will  entirely  do  away  with  these  abuses.  A  simple  argument  a  con^ 
trario  suffices  to  prove  it.  Intimidation  and  ruse  may  be  employed, 
as  under  the  empire  and  le  gouvemement  d^ord/re  raoral^  within  a 
limited  circle.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  deceive  and  intimidate  a  whole 
department.  By  promises,  or  other  means,  one  may  succeed  in 
corrupting  three  or  four  thousand  electors ;  but  when  the  number  of 
electors  rises  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand,  bribery  becomes^  im- 
possible. To  be  elected  by  a  small  arrondiaaementyit  may  suffice  to  be 
the  one  firom  whom  the  greatest  amoimt  of  support,  in  private  and  local 
interest,  is  to  be  expected.  But  to  be  elected  by  a  large  department 
something  more  is  required,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  then  the 
■  Broglie's  mixustiy,  May  16. 
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elections  take  a  purely  political  character.  By  the  very  defect  of 
the  system,  the  member  for  the  arrondiasement  is  constantly  called 
into  immediate  intimacy  with  the  electors,  and  must  inevitably 
become  their  paid  commissioner;  this  is  the  part  he  plays  before 
the  administrative  power  which  he  ultimately  perverts.  By  the  sole 
virtue  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  the  member  for  the  department  has 
more  liberty  of  action.  He  is  obliged  to  show  other  services  on  his 
balance-sheet  than  those  rendered  to  private  individuals.  In  order  to 
be  re-elected,  a  member  returned  by  the  scrutin  d^arrondissement  must 
always  be  able  to  say  to  his  electors :  *  I  have  promised  you  so  many 
places,  so  many  functions,  so  many  pensions,  so  many  immunities,  so 
many  stars,  so  many  favours,  all  of  which  I  have  obtained  for  you.' 
In  order  to  be  re-elected  by  a  large  political  body,  such  as  that  of  a 
department,  the  scrutin  de  liste  member  must  only  be  able  to  say : 
*  You  have  ordered  me  to  render  the  Republic  strong,  to  enlarge  the 
domain  of  public  liberties,  to  develop  instruction,  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  to  pursue  with  ever-renewed 
energy  the  work  of  reconstituting  the  military  affairs  of  the  nation. 
I  have  kept  my  promise,  I  have  worked,  I  have  acted,  I  have  spoken, 
I  have  contributed  towards  the  realisation  of  those  conquests  to  which 
you  aspire.  I  have  done  my  best  to  further  the  interests  of  the  nation.' 
I  believe  I  may  now  with  confidence  ask  my  readers :  Which  side 
shows  more  interest  in  political  questions?  On  which  side  is  the 
greater  morality  ?  Which  side  contains  the  most  serious  elements 
of  progress  ? 

How  much  further  might  this  comparison  be  carried !  It  might 
be  shown  that  with  the  scrutin  d^arrondissement  the  electoral 
contest  is  above  all  a  personal  one,  and  naturally  foments  the  most 
violent  hatreds,  and  leaves  behind  it,  after  each  vote,  such  jealousies 
and  wicked  rancours  that  at  last  each  sub-prefecture  or  each  parish 
resembles  a  little  Verona,  with  its  Capulets  and  Montagues ;  whilst 
with  the  scrutin  de  liste  the  contest  is  one  of  principle,  and  directly 
after  the  battle  all  jealousies  are  allayed.  It  could  also  be  shown  how 
the  scrutin  d^arrondissement  excludes  from  Parliament  a  whole 
category  of  citizens,  because  this  system  requires  a  local  influence  to 
have  been  previously  obtained,  and  because  the  Slite  of  the  nation, 
who  are  not  always  very  rich,  dislike  trying  to  make  this  conquest, 
which  costs  much  money  and  time,  and  the  exigencies  of  which  are 
beneath  their  pride  and  self-respect.  It  could  also  be  shown  that  in 
a  parliament  returned  by  scrutin  d'a/rrondissement  ministers  are 
never  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  but  on  condition  of 
satisfying  the  private  claims  of  deputies  outside  the  House.  It 
could  also  be  shown  that  the  result  of  this  situation  is  a  lack  of 
independence  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  majority,  thus  weakened, 
has  the  double  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  support  the  power 
resolutely  when  all  goes  well,  or  to  spur  it  on  when  it  lags.     It  could 
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be  shown  that  from  day  to  day  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances  the 
horizon  of  an  arrondiesement  member  is  limited  to  the  confines  of 
his  district,  that  he  at  last  forgets  France  by  dint  of  thinking  of 
Carpratras  or  Pithiviers,  that  he  knows  no  more  of  political  matters 
than  their  relative  value,  that  he  can  only  appreciate  legislative 
measures  according  to  the  exclusive  interest  of  a  few  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  not  for  general  consequences.  I  have  heard  numbers 
of  arrondiasement  members  accuse  themselves  of  having  voted 
against  their  conscience,  in  a  question  of  the  denunciation  of  certain 
commercial  treaties,  for  instance,  because,  if  they  had  voted  otherwise, 
it  would  have  disappointed  their  influential  electors.  •  •  •  But 
enough  has  been  said.  These  premisses  suffice  to  prove  that  the 
eerutin  cParrandissement  is  a  terrible  danger  for  the  morality  of 
the  electoral  body,  and  it  leads  fatally  to  the  perversion  of  the  admi- 
nistrative and  parliamentary  systems.  To  say  all  and  leave  nothing  to 
the  reader^s  imagination  is  an  offence  to  his  good  sense. 


III. 

*But,'  some  will  say,  *  if  it  is  really  thus,  how  is  it  that  the  repub- 
licans of  France  were  not  absolutely  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
scnUi/n  de  lisU  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  1881,  as  they  have 
been  since  1848  ? ' 

To  answer  this  question  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  the  serene 
domain  of  theory  and  to  make  some  personal  remarks.  It  will  be, 
I  hasten  to  say,  with  lively  r^pret,  but  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the 
truth. 

A  principal  fact,  which  must  be  undeniably  established,  and 
which  has  been  singularly  forgotten  the  last  six  months,  is  that  on  the 
13th  of  July  last  year,  when  M.  Bardoux  drew  up  his  Bill  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  acrutin  de  liste,  he  acted  with  the  perfect  appro- 
bation of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  M.  Grevy  was  even  supposed 
by  the  public  to  have  instigated  M.  Bardoux  ;  and  nothing  seemed 
more  likely,  since  M.  Grevy  voted  for  the  acnUin  de  liate  in  1848 
and  1875.  I,  personally,  can  recall  to  mind  that  three  weeks  before 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Bardoux  Bill,  the  President  of  the  Kepublic 
did  me  the  great  honour  of  praising  a  pamphlet  I  published  on  the 
scrutin  de  liate^  and  which  he  wished  to  induce  me  to  complete  by  a 
work  on  compulsory  voting,  of  which  he  declared  himself  a  resolute 
partisan.  As  for  M.  Gambetta,  he  knew  the  text  of  M.  Bardoux's 
Bill  only  one  hour  before  the  sitting  where  it  was  drawn  up.  M. 
Bardoux,  whom  I  met  that  day  as  he  was  going  to  see  the  President 
of  the  House,  asked  me  to  accompany  him  as  being  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  on  the  aci^utin  de  liate ;  and  I  remember  that 
he  read  his  Bill  to  M.  Gambetta  only  after  having  told  him  that 
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M.  Grevy  entirely  approved  it.  M.  Gambetta,  for  his  part,  thought 
the  Bill  an  excellent  one,  and  only  advised  the  modification  of  a 
detail.  This  was  made :  it  related  to  a  clause  by  which  every  depart- 
ment called  to  return  more  than  ten  members  was  to  be  divided  into 
electoral  circuits.  This  clause  was  struck  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  M.  Bardoux  gave  in  his  Bill,  which  was  then  sent  to  the 
commission  cCinitiative  parlementaire.  The  majority  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  hostile  to  the  Bill.  As  to  the  republican  members,  they 
were  known  to  be  divided ;  but  this  division  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Having  been  returned  by  the  scrutin  cCa/rrondissem^rUj  they 
wished  to  keep  that  method  to  which  they  thought,  though  erro- 
neously, they  owed  their  great  victory  on  the  14th  of  October.  As 
for  the  members  of  the  Senate,  they  said  with  one  accord:  *This  afiair 
only  concerns  the  other  House ;  we  will  vote  the  law  as  they  send  it 
to  us.' 

Less  than  a  year  afterwards  the  Senate  threw  out  M.  Bardoux's 
Bill,  which  had,  according  to  republican  tradition,  passed  the  Lower 
House ;  and  there  is  some  merit  in  it  having  so  passed,  for  certain 
members  of  the  Left  had  been  made  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
be  re-elected  by  the  scrutin  de  liste. 

The  majority  of  senators  who  rejected  the  scrruti/n  de  liste  was 
composed  of  the  monarchical  minority  (this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  it  was  asserted  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  would  double  our 
democratic  forces),  and  about  fifty  republican  senators,  of  which  the 
half  voted  against  the  Bill  because  M.  Gr^vy  had  ceased  to  be  a 
partisan  of  it. 

Why  and  how  had  M.  Gr^vy,  within  the  space  of  some  months, 
hecome  the  adversary  of  a  measure  of  which  he  had  for  forty  years 
been  a  partisan?  We  must  look  for  his  reasons  in  the  speech 
M.  Waddington  made  before  the  Senate,  and  in  M.  Jules  Ferry's 
speech  at  £pinal.  As  to  the  anecdotes  maliciously  spread  about  bj 
some  reactionary  journalists,  they  are  not  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  beneath  the  illustrious  citizen  called  by  Parliament  to  preside  over 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  M.  Gravy's 
true  friends  could  never  suppose  him  to  be  afraid  of  seeing  M.  Gam- 
betta  pUbiscitS  (returned  by  a  great  number  of  departments)  by 
the  scnctin  de  liste :  both  President  and  Republic  had  been  informed 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  M.  Gambetta  would  present  him- 
self as  candidate  for  three  or  four  departments  at  the  utmost. 

In  reality  what  determined  M.  Gr6vy's  conversion  was  the  con- 
viction that  the  scrutin  de  liste  would  bring  a  very  strong  majority 
of  Republican  Whigs  (we  should  say  in  French  m,embres  de  VUnion 
ripvhlicaine)  to  the  Assembly,  and  that  this  majority,  with  M» 
Gambetta  as  leader,  would  be  a  reforming  one.  M.  Gr^vy  thought 
the  moment  come  to  create  a  Tory  party  in  the  Republic  By  his 
personal  influence  he  had  decided  nearly  thirty  Republican  senators 
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(we  could  give  their  names)  to  vote  against  the  scrvim  de  liste,  and 
a  week  after  the  vote  M.  Ferry  made  the  Spinal  anti-progrees 
^)eech. 

This  was  all ;  and  we  find  this  quite  sufficient. 

And  now,  if  asked  how,  in  our  opinion,  the  r^ettable  conflict  caused 
\fj  the  vote  of  tlie  Senate  will  end,  we  think  we  may  reply  without 
embarrassment.  If  the  President  of  the  Republic  thinks  the  way  of 
democratic  reform  can  be  barred  by  rejecting  the  scrutin  de  lisUj  he  is 
mistaken.  By  the  scrutin  d^arrondiaaement  as  by  the  acruUn  de  liatej 
a  progressist  majority  vnU  be  returned  at  the  coming  elections.  This 
m^ority  will  certainly  be  smaller,  less  united,  less  governmental,  less 
stable,  le^  powerful  against  rSactionnairea  and  vrUransigecmts  to 
<xnisolidate  the  normal  development  of  our  institutions,  than  if  it  had 
been  elected  by  acrutin  de  liate ;  but  that  there  will  be  this  majority  is 
certain,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  republican  party  does  not 
think  the  moment  come  to  divide  into  Whigs  and  Tories  in  presence  of 
a  still  too  numerous  monarchical  minority.  If  the  Senate  imagined  that 
its  vote  of  the  9th  of  June  would  hinder  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  deceived,  for  fix)m  this  day  forth  there  is  not  a  circuit  where 
the  four-fifths  of  the  republicans  do  not  demand  the  reform  of  the  electo- 
ral law  of  the  Senate.  Finally,  if  the  enemies  of  the  Bepublic  hoped  this 
conflict  would  be  fatal  to  our  young  institutions,  they  also  are  deceived. 
Certainly  this  incident,  which  could  and  should  have  been  avoided, 
is  to  be  deplored,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  why.  But  our  confidence 
in  the  future  is  none  the  less  perfect  and  entire.  We  know  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  republicans  too  well  to  be  alarmed. 
The  delight  experienced  by  the  reactionary  members  at  the  vote  of  the 
9th  of  June,  and  the  sad  verities  in  store  for  us  at  the  coming  elections 
through  the  employment  of  the  acrutin  d^arronddaaementj  will,  we  are 
convinced,  bring  the  whole  republican  party,  without  exception^  back 
to  its  old  and  noble  tradition  on  the  acrutin  de  liate  question.  The 
end  of  the  crisis  provoked  by  the  rejection  of  the  acrutm  de  liate  Bill 
will  be  the  voting  of  it.  There  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  only  have 
been  time  lost.  For  the  good  of  the  Bepublic,  maj  this  lost  time  be 
as  short  as  possible ! 

Joseph  Ebinach. 

Postscript. 

This  article  was  written  last  July,  and  would  have  appeared,  bat  for  an  error  in 
transmission,  in  the  Augost  nnmber  of  this  Review.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on 
that  dday.  Our  legislative  elections  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  they* 
have  proved  our  previsions  to  be  correct. 

1.  As  we  had  foretold,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  senatorial  majority  of  the  9th 
of  Jane,  oniversal  sofErage  elected  on  the  21st  of  Angast  a  repablican  progressist 
majority  of  depaties,  and  this  majority  has  been  obtained  in  spite  of  that  most 
vicious  instrament,  iervtin  d^arrondiaement.  With  terutin  de  lUte  oar  elections 
woold  simj^y  have  been  admirable.  Not  a  single  intrantigeant  woold  have  been 
earned,  and  the  r6aetion/na/ire$  woold  have  lost  100  seats  instead  of  50. 
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2.  Tho  Senate  had  imagined  that  the  vote  of  the  9th  of  Jane  would  hinder  the- 
revision  of  the  Ck>n8titation.  As  we  had  announced  in  our  article^  the  Senate  was. 
deceived ;  and  the  direct  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  9th  of  June  has  been  that 
revision  has  been  demanded  on  all  republican  programmes.  M.  Ferry  himself,  in 
his  most  patriotic  Nancy  speech,  has  acknowledged  that  revision  was  imminent. 

3.  We  wrote,  six  weeks  ago,  in  our  article :  <  The  delight  experienced  by  the  reac- 
tionary members  at  the  vote  of  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  sad  verities  in  store  for  us 
at  the  coming  elections  through  the  employment  of  the  icrvtin  tTarronduumtnt,  will, 
we  are  convinced,  bring  the  whole  republican  party,  withimt  exception,  back  to  its 
old  and  noble  tradition  on  the  $erutin  de  lute  question.'  Our  hopes  have  been  fol- 
lilled.  Everywhere  BcruHn  de  Uete  has  been  urged  by  the  republican  committees ; 
and  the  sad  and  shameful  scenes  of  Charonne,  which  could  never  have  taken  place 
with  serutin  de  liste,  as  is  asserted  in  our  most  important  papers  (Tempi,  Jtmmal 
des  Dthati,  R^pvhUque  Franqaise,  Sitele,  DiX'tievrieme  SUele,  Revna  PoUtiqw), 
have  converted  the  last  advocates  of  scrutin  d*arrondU$emetU,  H.  Gravy's  most 
intimate  friends  have  acknowledged  this  stubborn  fact.*  Thanks  to  the  intransi^ 
ffearUs,  JBonapartistif  and  ticket-of-leave  men  of  the  Rue  St.  Blaise,  the  whole 
republican  party  has  been  brought  back  to  its  old  tradition  on  the  iemtin,  de  lute 
question. 

J.  R. 

*  We  must  add  that  L4on  Renault,  Bardoux,  S^nard,  and  a  few  other  eminent 
republicans  who  have  been  defeated  by  obscure  but  active  and  cunning  komime$  d& 
cheheri,  would  have  been  victors  with  icrutin  de  lute.  L6on  Renault  said  that  he 
had  turned  into  an  argument  against  icrvtin  d*arrondi4sementf  which  is  perfectly 
true. 
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WOMEN  AS  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 


The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  remunerative  employment  of 
women  calls  for  frank  discussion  of  their  present  position  and  future 
prospects  as  members  of  the  working  community.  Necessity  now 
forces  many  women  out  into  the  world  where  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  therefore  of  the  strongest,  holds  good  for  all  comers. 
Equality  with  men  they  can  never  attain,  for  the  best  work  will  always 
be  done  by  those  who  possess  the  most  physical  and  mental  power ; 
but  that  the  amount  of  energy  and  ability  women  have  at  their  dis- 
posal will  eventually  command  the  same  market  price  as  that  of  the 
other  sex  I  firmly  believe.  At  present  every  'branch  of  labour  on 
which  women  can  enter  is  overcrowded  by  them,  and  therefore  they 
are  ready  to  engage  themselves  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  would  be 
offered  to  men ;  but  when  a  wider  range  of  employment  shall  be  open 
to  them,  they  will  receive  due  pay  for  good  service. 

While  public  interest  seems  especially  directed  towards  this  ques- 
tion, viz*  the  necessity  of  providing  fresh  opportunities  for  the  gain 
of  a  livelihood  to  the  large  female  section  of  the  community  now 
clamorous,  and  in  no  way  to  be  ignored,  it  is  well  to  understand 
clearly  what  has  already  been  done,  what  labour  market  is  already 
open,  and  where  any  vista  of  fresh  modes  of  activity  may  be  found. 
At  the  risk  of  taxing  the  reader's  patience  with  a  good  deal  of  dry 
practical  detail,  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  an  account  as  thorough 
as  may  be  of  one  important  line  of  employment  which  has  been 
experimentally  offered  to  women  :  that  is  to  say,  their  admission  to 
one  department  of  the  Civil  Service. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  prospects  before  women,  and  that 
because  the  commencement  made  promises  of  further  development, 
is  their  admission  to  the  Public  Postal  Service.  Nearly  two  hundred 
women  find  occupation  in  three  important  branches  of  the  post-oflBce, 
and  their  numbers,  it  is  said,  are  likely  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Clearing  House,  a  branch  of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant- 
General's  Office,  was  opened  to  female  officers,  the  idea  being  to  give 
employment  to  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances.  Sir  John  Tilley 
first  suggested  that  these  clerkships  shoidd  be  filled  by  gentlewomen, 
and  Lord  John  Manners,  then  Postmaster-General,  favoured  the  plan, 
and  took  much  interest  in  the  nominations.    In  the  year  1872  the 
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staflF  commenced  with  thirty  members,  and  gradually  their  numbers 
have  been  increased,  and  their  work  now  embraces  that  of  the  Clear* 
ing  House,  the  greater  part  of  the  Examiner's  Branch  of  the  Saving* 
Bank,  and  the  Postal  Orders  Examining  Branch. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  capacities  required  in  the  workers  it  is 
necessary  to  state  briefly  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  to  describe 
the  way  in  which  these  are  despatched.  That  a  good  deal  of  mental 
strain  is  put  upon  the  oflBcers  will  be  seen  readily,  and  that  the  work 
is  no  sinecure  will  appear  from  the  following  facts. 

The  clerks  enter  upon  a  six  months'  probation  after  passing  an 
examination  in  arithmetic,  dictation,  handwriting,  and  grammar, 
under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  at  Cannon  Eow  or  Burlington 
House ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  their  health  and  conduct  are 
considered  satisfactory,  a  report  is  sent  in  to  the  authorities  by  the 
superintendent,  and  they  are  fully  established  as  second-class  clerks. 
The  salary  commences  from  the  day  of  entry,  and  is  65J.  a  year, 
rising  by  3i.  to  80?.  for  a  second-class  clerk ;  85i.,  rising  by  5L  to 
llOi.,  for  a  first-class  clerk;  and  llOi.,  rising  to  170L,  for  a  principal 
clerk.  The  age  of  admission  is  between  seventeen  and  twenty.  The 
hours  of  attendance  axe  from  ten  a.m.  to  four  p.m. ;  and  the  holidays 
consist  of  a  free  afternoon  on  Saturday  and  a  calendar  month  some 
time  during  the  year* 

The  Clearing  House  is  situated  at  No  1  Albion  Place,  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  branch  of 
the  Post  Office  in  which  ladies  were  engaged.  The  work  here  has  to 
do  with  telegrams,  and  every  telegram  sent  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  forwarded  here  from  the  General  Post  Office  for  exami- 
nation. In  the  press  section  on  the  ground  floor  all  impaid  telegrams 
are  received  which  are  sent  by  those  papers,  agencies,  clubs,  exchanges, 
and  news-rooms,  which  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  the  transmission  of  news.  The  telegrams  are  sorted,  their 
words  counted,  and  the  number  entered  to  the  names  of  the  senders 
whose  firanks  they  bear,  and  then  they  are  put  away  on  the  shelve 
round  the  walls.  Above  this  room  is  the  section  for  the  examination 
of  messages  for  small  charges.  All  paid  telegrams  sent  throughout 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  counted  here,  and 
examined  to  see  that  the  right  number  of  stamps  have  been  affixed. 
Such  words  as  *  cui  bono '  or  names  like  '  fly-by-night '  are  apt  to  be 
written  as  one  word,  and  the  clerk  in  whose  division  such  mistakes  occur 
writes  a  report  of  the  error,  and  her  decision  is  checked  by  a  principal 
clerk.  The  daily  average  of  mistakes  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  himdred,  and  they  are  all  entered  in  a  book,  and  the  telegrams 
are  kept  for  two  years,  in  case  some  further  information  should  be 
required.  The  messages  found  correct  are  returned  in  sacks  to  the 
General  Post  Office. 

The  Government  Account  Section  occupies  the  third  floor,  and 
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eoDsiBts  of  the  postmasters*  abstract  work,  viz.  daily  account  of  the 
nnmbeft  of  messages  each  postmaster  has  sent  out,  and  the  com- 
mission he  claims.  This  work  varies  in  quantity.  During  the 
snowstorm  in  January  of  this  year,  97,143  more  messages  were 
sent  than  during  the  same  week  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is 
noticed  that  messages  increase  during  wet  weather,  and  decrease 
on  bright  sunny  days.  The  postmasters'  accounts  ave  examined 
weekly,  and  a  monthly  abstract  sheet  is  made  out  for  the  general 
oflBce.  The  highest  room  is  where  the  Crovemment  messages 
and  those  of  the  Queen  and  her  family  are  counted  and  charged  to 
the  offices,  and  to  the  Controllers  of  the  Boyal  Households.  This 
apartment  is  &r  up  above  the  noise  of  the  streets,  and  a  small  balcony 
allows  the  clerks  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  the  river.  A  few 
withered  ferns  outside  the  window  struggle  to  keep  life  in  them,  and 
are  carefully  tended  by  their  owners,  but  the  smoke  and  fog  do  not 
encourage  the  growth  of  young  leaves. 

The  Examiners'  Branch  of  the  Savings  Bank,  in  which  ladies  are 
employed,  occupies  a  floor  of  the  new  building  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  and  the  staff  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty  ladies.  A 
private  staircase  leads  up  to  this  part  of  ihe  building,  and  a  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  are  attached  to  it,  in  order  that  no  commimication 
need  be  carried  on  with  the  other  floors.  This  work  is  in  three  sections, 
and  a  fourth  has  been  added  by  the  Act  for  Investments  in  Govern- 
ment Stock.  The  post-offices  of  the  kingdom  are  separated  into 
ninety-six  divisions,  and  each  division  is  the  work  of  a  separate 
clerk.  The  work  consists  in  examining  the  signatures  of  depositors 
who  withdraw  money  from  the  Savings  Bank ;  in  initialing  them  if 
found  correct ;  and  in  entering  the  amount  of  the  withdrawals  on 
remittance-sheets  for  the  Eeceiver  and  Accountant-General.  The 
notices  are  forwarded  to  the  book-keeper's  branch,  and  when  returned, 
if  found  correct,  warrants  are  sent  to  the  depositors  signed  with 
the  initials  of  the  examiner,  and  advices  to  the  paying  offices. 
Examiners  sign  for  withdrawals  up  to  fifty  pounds ;  first-class  clerks 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  superintendent  for  all  sums  over 
that  amoimt.  The  Daily  Balance  Section  deals  solely  with  the  post- 
masters, and  is  also  arranged  in  divisions.  The  clerks  receive  the 
daily  dockets  of  postmasters,  stating  the  number  of  deposits  and  with- 
drawals in  their  various  offices ;  and  they  examine  dates  and  stamp 
marks,  report  errors,  and  make  out  a  daily  total.  The  Allowance  and 
Adjustment  Section  is  where  the  allowances  to  postmasters  are 
counted,  the  rate  of  payment  being  five  pounds  for  each  thousand 
transactions  of  deposits  and  withdrawals  for  the  medium-sized  offices, 
and  two  pounds  a  year  for  the  small  offices.  The  large  offices  receive  a 
fixed  salary,  and  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Certificates  and  vouchers  for 
payment  are  sent  quarterly  to  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-General. 
A  final  adjustment  sheet  for  all  the  deposits  imd  withdrawals  dealt 
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with  is  made  out  every  quarter,  and  must  agree  with  the  Dumbers 
taken  from  the  ledgers  in  the  Ledger  Branch  of  the  Beoeiver  and 
Accountant-Generars  0£Bce.  This  section  is  the  most  difficult  in 
point  of  brain-work,  the  adjustment  sheet  requiring  great  nicety  in 
calculation,  and  clear-headedness  in  tracing  the  smallest  error.  It  is 
therefore  the  last  section  to  which  the  clerks  are  introduced  while 
learning  gradually  the  wliole  of  the  work,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  till  any  vacancies  caused  by  illness  or  any  other  reasons  of 
absence  among  their  numbers. 

The  section  for  Investments  in  Government  Stock  was  commenced 
by  six  female  clerks  imder  the  direction  of  men  ;  and  although  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  were  greater  than  any  they  had 
previously  experienced,  their  duties  were  accomplished  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  their  teachers,  who  bear  testimony  that  little  trouble 
was  evinced  by  the  women  in  understanding  the  work,  and  who 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The 
clerks  in  this  section  deal  with  the  applications  for  investments  id 
Government  stock.  They  compare  the  signatiires  of  the  declarations 
with  those  of  the  applications,  and  initial  them  if  they  agree ;  they 
examine  the  books  of  depositors  to  ascertain  that  the  balances  to  their 
credit  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  investments  and  the  conunissioD, 
and  if  so  initial  them ;  they  calculate  the  amount  of  the  stock  sold 
and  the  commission,  and  enter  it  as  a  withdrawal  in  the  depositors* 
Jbooks,  and  affix  the  Department  stamp  before  sending  the  books  to 
the  postmasters.  They  deal  with  applications  for  stock  certificates, 
and  calculate  dividends,  compile  adjustment  sheets  of  the  amount 
of  the  investments,  commission,  and  Bank  of  England  fees,  and  prove 
the  totals  of  the  columns  against  the  totals  of  the  entries  in  the 
Daily  Record  of  Investments  and  Sales.  As  the  public  begin  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  further  investment  of  money  id 
the  Savings  Bank  this  work  will  increase,  and  a  larger  number  of 
female  clerks  will  be  required.  The  pioneers  in  this  section  were 
chosen  from  the  most  able  of  the  staff,  but  the  facility  with  which 
these  grasped  the  idea  proves  that  the  aHlity  for  the  work  will  not 
be  wanting  among  female  officers. 

The  Postal  Orders  Examining  Branch  began  in  January  1881 
at  the  Clearing  House,  and  has  been  removed  to  111  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  The  clerks  here  engaged  have  been  drafted  in  from  the 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Clearing  House,  and  a  few  were  admitted  by 
special  examination.  The  work  is  easier  than  in  the  two  other 
branches  where  women  are  employed,  but  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is 
experienced  in  explaining  the  postal  orders  to  the  country  postmasters, 
who,  although  they  have  the  regulations  in  their  possession,  &il  to 
understand  them.  Of  the  13,000  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
5,000  only  are  places  where  money  orders  are  issued,  the  remaining 
8,000  being  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  letters  alone.    Bat 
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the  poetmasters  in  the  remote  villages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
extremely  illiterate,  and  much  time  is  at  present  spent  in  correspond- 
ence where  mistakes  have  been  made. 

Post-office  Orders  were  introduced  in  1792  by  three  officers  of  the 
Inland  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the  original  intention  was 
to  enable  the  friends  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  forward  money  to 
them  by  letter.  The  system  was  carried  on  at  the  risk  and  expense 
of  these  persons,  who  provided  themselves  with  a  chief  office  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  General  Post  Office.  It  was  a  private  enter- 
prise, for  which  they  made  their  own  arrangements  with  the  post- 
masters as  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  the  mode  of  doing  it,  and  the 
remuneration  they  were  to  receive.  In  1838  the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
then  Postmaster-General,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Government  for 
converting  this  private  money  order  office  into  an  official  establish- 
ment, forming  a  branch  of  the  General  Post  Office,  under  the  man- 
agement of  proper  officials,  its  produce  being  appropriated  to  the 
revenue.  The  number  of  orders  issued  in  the  succeeding  year  of 
1839  was  188,921.  The  penny  postage  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  business,  and  in  1841  the  number  sent  out  increased  to  587,797. 
In  1856  business  commenced  with  the  colonies,  and  in  1860  with 
foreign  lands.  Up  to  1868  there  was  a  continuous  flow  of  business, 
but  in  that  year  the  parliamentary  grant  of  education  by  the  Privy 
Council  Office  ceased  to  be  made  by  means  of  money  order,  and  a 
decrease  followed.  In  1871  the  rates  of  commission  were  lowered 
aod  the  work  once  more  enlarged.  In  1875  the  total  number  paid 
was  16,000,000. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  Inland  Eevenue  lost  by  post-office 
orders  for  small  sums,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  clerical  labour 
involved,  and  the  time  spent  in  securing  safe  transmission.  For  all 
6ums  under  ten  shillings  a  loss  of  twopence  was  incurred,  that  is  two- 
pence on  25  per  celit.  of  the  whole.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  accommodation  of  the  poor 
being  the  object  of  post-office  orders,  some  means  of  allowing  them 
to  the  public  must  be  discovered.  Finally,  a  proposal  was  made  that 
no  money  order  should  be  issued  under  the  charge  of  threepence,  and 
that  for  sums  less  than  one  pound  postal  notes  should  be  used,  for 
the  transmission  of  which  less  precaution  need  be  taken  than  in 
the  case  of  larger  sums.  This  plan  met  with  approval,  and  was 
embodied  in  the  Postal  Orders  Act  of  the  7th  of  September,  1880. 

Postmasters  are  supplied  from  Somerset  House  with  postal  notes, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  day  they  enter  on  a  docket  the  number  and 
value  of  those  paid  and  those  remaining  unissued,  and  forward  the 
docket  with  the  paid  orders  to  the  Metropolitan  Office.  The  orders 
are  sent  on  to  111  Queen  Victoria  Street  from  the  General  Office, 
those  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  in  green  bags,  sealed.  The  work 
consists  in  checking  the  receipt  of  postmasters'  dockets  in  a  book 
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kept  for  the  purpose;  in  examining  each  order  to  see  that  it  id 
signed  by  the  payee ;  in  entering  the  amount  of  any  postage  stamps 
affixed  in  their  proper  book ;  in  examining  the  signatures  of  the 
postmasters  and  the  stamps  specifying  the  day  on  which  they  were 
issued  or  cancelled ;  and  in  initialing  the  dockets  if  found  correct* 
The  numbers  are  entered  on  a  Division  Sheet,  to  be  sent  to  the  Gash 
Account  Branch,  that  the  amount  of  each  postmaster's  payments  may 
be  compared  with  the  amount  claimed  in  his  cash  account.  The 
orders  are  then  tied  up  in  packets  and  laid  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
their  respective  divisions  in  the  labyrinths  of  cupboards  at  the  top 
of  the  house. 

The  Money  Orders  business  grows  daily.  The  facility  with 
which  postal  notes  are  sent  renders  them  extremely  popular,  not  only 
with  the  poor,  but  with  all  classes.  To  have  a  stock  ready  at  hand 
for  sending  small  sums  of  money,  paying  bills  and  subscriptions,  is  a 
saving  of  time  and  trouble,  especiidly  to  those  who  live  in  the  country 
at  some  distance  from  a  market  town.  With  the  aid  of  stamps  they 
can  be  made  up  to  any  sum  of  shillings  and  pence,  and  are  less 
expensive  than  post-office  orders,  and  safer  for  transmission  than 
stamps.  This  work  as  it  develops  will  furnish  occupation  for  a  large 
number  of  women,  who  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
this  division  is  entirely  worked  by  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  work  in  which  these 
women  are  engaged  is  not  mere  manual  labour,  but  requires  careful 
application  as  well  as  skill  of  hand.  One  careless  mistake  involves 
endless  trouble,  for  the  accounts  are  kept  with  such  precision  that  one 
penny  miscalculated  has  to  be  searched  for  through  numberless  papers 
until  it  is  checked.  The  hours  are  not  long,  but  every  moment  spent 
in  the  office,  except  the  dinner  half-hour,  is  persistently  employed, 
and  the  tension  put  on  the  power  of  the  officers  is  too  great  to  last 
over  a'  longer  time.  Some  few  of  the  clerks  are  advised  to  retire  after 
the  six  months'  probation  if  it  is  found  that  although  they  could  pass 
the  examination  they  have  not  the  quickness  necessary  for  the  work ; 
but  the  greater  number  remain  and  advance  gradually,  the  berths 
.  being  too  highly  appreciated  to  be  left  for  other  employments. 

In  contrasting  the  work  of  the  women  with  that  of  the  men  in 
the  Post  Office,  the  authorities  say  that  the  women  are  more  con- 
scientious, and  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  occupation. 

This  is  perhaps  only  too  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  re- 
membered what  is  the  class  of  women  who  are  here  employed. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Post  Office  of  which  I  am  speaking 
were  opened  to  women  with  the  express  intention  of  giving  occupa- 
tion to  ^ladies,'  and  as  each  appointment  has  been  made  by  the 
Postmaster-General  this  rule  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
women  in  the  Telegraph  Department  and  other  Post  Office  work  are 
distinct  from  these  clerks,  and  their  social  position  is  not  inquired 
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into  when  they  are  admitted.  Bat  these  specially  appointed  clerks 
were  not  horn  with  the  prospect  of  woric  lying  before  them,  and  many 
a  sad  history  is  connected  with  their  entrance  on  official  life.  The 
yoong  men  in  the  Post  Office  spend  their  time  in  exercise  or  amuse^ 
ment  when  the  hours  of  work  are  over.  Many  of  the  women  go 
home  to  continne  their  exertions  in  some  other  form.  The  salary  is 
small,  and  one  tries  to  increase  it  by  giving  lessons;  another  by 
sewing;  a  third  in  dmdgery  of  a  domestic  kind.  The  continuous 
close  application  is  often  found  a  relief  from  pressing  thoughts  of 
great  sorrow  or  loneliness ;  or  there  may  perhaps  be  anxiety  to  rise  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  a  higher  position  in  the  section,  that  a  larger 
salary  may  be  obtained.  The  clerks  in  some  cases  have  others 
depending  on  them.  Lodgings,  where  two  idiot  brothers  are  her  only 
companions,  is  the  home  of  one  woman.  A  solitary  attic  near  London 
Bridge  is  the  home  of  another  of  these  clerks.  Possibly  the  women 
plod  more  steadily  than  the  men  do.  At  any  rate  the  authorities  are 
satisfied  that  nothing  is  wanting  among  them  of  quiet,  business-like 
ways. 

An  article  in  the  Qtuirterly  Review  for  January,  on  the  *  Employ- 
ment of  Women  in  the  Public  Service,*  draws  attention  to  the  rate 
at  which  female  clerks  are  paid  in  the  Post  Office,  and  regrets  the 
disparity  between  their  salaries  and  those  of  the  men.  Less  than 
half  the  amount  of  remuneration  is  received  for  doing  the  same 
work  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  this  although  the  women  are  now 
performing  a  higher  class  of  duties  than  at  the  time  when  the  salaries 
were  originally  fixed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  three  reasons  underlie  this  apparently 
unjust  disparity,  viz.  the  health  of  the  women,  the  extra  accommo- 
dations supplied  expressly  for  their  comfort,  and,  above  all,  the 
present  market  price  of  their  work.  Absence  from  ill-health  is  far 
oftener  the  case  with  the  female  than  the  male  clerks ;  the  daily  routine 
tells  upon  the  women,  and  the  repetition  without  break  of  the  same 
monotonous  employment  seems  to  wear  them  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  does  the  other  sex.  The  constant  confinement,  the  want  of  firesh 
air,  and  the  upright  position,  all  tend  to  increase  the  average  of 
absentees,  and  to  swell  it  above  that  of  the  male  officers.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  many  live  at  long  distances,  and  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  stifling  third-class  underground  railway 
carriages ;  many  bring  little  or  no  lunch  with  them,  and  abstain  from 
ordering  food  in  the  building;  many  work  hard  after  office  hours, 
and  thus  use  more  strength  than  they  ought  to  expend.  Thus 
they  are  oftener  absent  from  their  posts  than  the  men,  and  during 
rough  weather  they  are  more  apt  to  fall  ill.  The  arrangements  made 
for  their  comfort  are  all  extra  expenses,  and  have  to  be  deducted 
from  the  money  they  earn.  Kitchen  fires,  cooking,  and  the  wages 
of  the  housekeepers  who  live  on  the  premises  to  prepare  their  dinner, 
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are  luxuries  the  men  do  not  require.  Necessities  I  should  rather  saj, 
for  strict  rules  forbid  the  female  clerks  to  leave  their  apartments 
from  the  time  they  arrive  until  they  depart  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dining-halls  are  furnished  with  every  comfort.  Dinner,  consisting 
of  hot  meat  one  day  and  cold  meat  and  pudding  the  next,  is  served 
at  one  o'clock,  with  tea,  coffee,  or  beer,  as  the  clerks  may  desire. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  market  price  of  the  work  is  the  present 
rate  of  payment,  and  only  time  can  alter  the  fact.  Were  all  the  female 
clerks  to  resign  in  a  body  their  places  would  be  filled  in  a  few  days. 
The  market  is  overcrowded,  and  while  this  remains  the  case  all  arga- 
ments  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  wages  fall  pointless.  It  is  true  forty 
pounds  is  too  little  to  live  upon,  therefore  women  who  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  they  rise  to  be  first-class  clerks  must  seek  a  livelihood 
elsewhere.  The  employinent  of  women  is  certainly  a  great  saving 
to  the  service,  but  when  they  were  admitted  it  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  economising  by  cheap  labour.  Beference  is  also  made  in 
the  Quarterly  article,  already  quoted,  to  the  changes  rumoured  as 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  mode  of  admitting  candidates,  *  Do  not 
disturb  Camarina,  for  it  is  better  undisturbed.'  A  responsive  echo  to 
this  sentiment  is  found  among  the  ladies  themselves.  They  have 
for  so  many  years  enjoyed  the  exclusiveness  of  these  clerkships  that 
they  dread  the  day  when  the  door  will  be  opened  to  all  classes.  The 
other  branches  of  the  Post  OflBce,  in  which  so  many  women  are 
working,  are  separate  from  them  at  present,  and  they  are  afraid 
when  private  nominations  are  no  longer  given  they  will  be  forced  to 
associate  with  women  of  all  grades.  There  are  so  few  things  ^  ladies' 
can  do,  it  is  said,  that  it  is  hard  to  take  from  them  their  opportunities 
here. 

Women  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  work  there  can  be  no  distinction 
save  that  of  intellect.  To  put  up  shelters  for  the  few  is  scarcely  Mr 
by  the  multitude,  although  pleasant  enough  for  the  chosen  ones. 

If  private  nominations  are  done  away  with,  and  the  entrance 
examination  is  made  more  stiff  and  thrown  open  to  all  classes  subject 
to  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  certificate,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a 
mixed  crowd  eager  to  become  civil  servants,  because  the  clerkships 
a,re  better  paid  and  afford  more  freedom  than  most  woman*s  work. 
Oirls  from  High  Schools  and  Girton  students  will  compete,  and  no 
question  will  be  asked  as  to  social  position.  ^  Ladies '  will  no  longer 
obtain  appointments  by  interest,  but  will  be  forced  to  measure 
their  strength  with  their  struggling  sisters,  and  to  be  content  to  take 
the  places  due  to  them  by  reason  of  individual  merit.  Hard  as  this 
a,ppears  at  the  moment,  when  we  look  into  the  matter  we  see  that  it 
will  finally  be  good  for  all. 

The  number  of  female  clerks  is  largely  increasing.  The  Act  for 
Investments  in  Government  Stock  and  the  Postal  Money  Ordew 
Act  have  created  two  new  fields  for  their  efforts.     The  authorities 
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are  pleased  with  their  work  and  willing  to  enlarge  their  numbers* 
The  PoBtmaster-General,  speaking  of  the  staff  of  officers  in  hi» 
report  for  1875,  when  women  were  first  admitted  to  the  Savings 
Bank,  says :  *  As  a  further  extension  of  female  emplojrment  in  the  Post 
Office  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  directing  the  formation  of 
a  class  of  female  clerks  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Although  in  arith- 
metic, at  least,  the  standard  of  acquirement  is  high,  a  majority  of 
the  candidates  succeed  in  passing  the  examination.'  That  women 
clerks  have  gained  in  favour  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  their 
field  of  operation.  All  this  points  to  an  increased  demand  for  their 
services,  and  holds  out  hopeful  prospects  of  their  being  admitted  to 
more  branches  of  the  Poet  Office  and  to  other  Grovemment  offices. 

Here  is  work  for  the  many  highly  educated  girls  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  who  are  being  trained  in  the  very  knowledge  most  neces- 
sary for  labour  as  civil  servants.  The  fact  that  the  raising  of  the 
entrance  examination  is  contemplated  shows  that  the  work  is  to  be 
correspondingly  hard.  The  women  who  have  the  ability  to  pass  the 
examinations  will  not  be  unpleasant  associates  for  the  clerks  already 
employed,  and  ^  ladies '  entering  under  the  new  rSgi/me  need  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  future  companions. 

But  if  the  office  work  grows  harder  and  becomes  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that  only  clever  and  capable 
women  will  be  able  to  pursue  it,  and  the  incapable  ones  will  not  com- 
pete at  the  examinations. 

What  is  to  become  of  those  who  possess  little  ability  and  who 
nevertheless  are  forced  to  provide  for  themselves  ? 

The  dearth  of  employment  is  so  great  everywhere  that  ladies 
cannot  do  better,  it  seems  to  me,  than  take  advantage  of  everything 
open  to  them,  and  thankfully  accept  all  positions,  making  as  light 
of  the  attendant  discomforts  as  they  possibly  can.  If  the  best 
clerkships  are  out  of  their  reach,  let  them  be  contented  to  enter 
lower  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  the  Central  Telegraph  Office, 
the  RetiHH  Letter  Office,  or  even  the  Post  Offices  in  London  and  the 
country. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  places  offer  the  advantages  of  the 
three  branches  I  have  already  dwelt  upon.  The  salaries  are  less, 
and  the  arrangements  include  grave  difficulties  for  timid,  tenderly 
nurtured  women  ;  but  in  the  struggle  for  bread  this  class  of  work  is 
safe  and  respectable. 

The  Central  Telegraph  Office  employs  a  mixed  staff  of  1,533 
officers,  which  consists  of  933  men  and  600  women.  They  enter  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the 
necessary  manipulatory  skill  while  their  fingers  are  supple,  and  after 
passing  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  writing,  and  dictation,  they 
are  sent  to  the  school  of  Telegraphy,  and  learn  to  work  the  various 
instruments,  the  Wheatstone,  Duplex,  Sounder,  Quadruple,  Morse, 
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and  Single  Needle.  When  proficient,  which  is  generally  in  about  three 
months'  time,  they  are  drafted  off  to  the  Central  Office  as  yacancies 
occur.  At  first  they  perform  minor  duties,  and  assist  the  officers 
in  charge,  but  when  able  to  work  alone  they  receive  the  sole  care 
of  an  instrument.  They  sit  in  one  large  room,  boys,  girls,  men,  and 
women  together,  and  help  one  another  when  stress  of  work  calls  for 
two  clerks  at  one  instrument.  The  women  work  eight  hours  daily, 
coming  on  in  relays  between  8  a.h.  and  8  p.m.  They  have  a  whole 
holiday  on  Sunday.  The  night  duty  and  Sunday  duty  falls  entirely 
on  the  men,  who  grumble  a  little  at  the  extra  work  the  presence  of 
the  women  entails. 

The  Instrument  Boom  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions, 
the  Provincial  and  Metropolitan,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
divisions  and  groups,  seven  in  the  Provincial  and  six  in  the  Metro- 
politan Department.  The  north-east  and  south-east  wings  are  set 
apart  for  the  283  instruments  communicating  with  the  various 
Metropolitan  Postal  Telegraph  Offices;  the  remaining  wings  and 
the  centre  contain  221  instruments  communicating  with  the  pro- 
vinces, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  news  and  special  racing  circuits. 
There  are  numerically  fewer  instnmients  in  the  Provincial  than  the 
Metropolitan  galleries,  but  they  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  fast- 
working  automatic  apparatus,  and  are  harder  to  work  than  the  re8t,and 
therefore  more  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  the  boys  and  women  being 
congregated  in  the  Metropolitan  Department.  At  one  end  of  the 
central  gallery  are  twenty-four  pneumatic  tubes  connecting  seventeen 
of  the  important  offices  in  the  City  and  the  West-End  with  the 
Central  Telegraph  Office.  Several  of  the  foreign  cable  companies 
and  other  offices  conmiunicate  in  the  same  manner.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  a  tube  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long  through  which 
messages  are  blown,  in  firom  five  to  seven  minutes.  Tubes,  working 
to  offices  in  the  West  Strand  and  Lower  Thames  Street,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  length,  have  their  messages  transmitted  in  firom 
three  and  a  half  to  five  minutes.  The  messages  are  drawn  in  by 
suction  to  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  are  sent  up  to  the 
instrument  room  by  pressure  firom  the  engine  room  below.  About 
40,000  to  50,000  messages  is  the  bulk  of  the  daily  traffic,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  are  transmitted  messages,  and  have  to  be  received 
and  forwarded,  and  therefore  should  practically  be  counted  twice 
in  the  total.  Besides  this  there  are  firom  5,000  to  6,000  local 
London  messages  and  a  vast  number  of  news  messages.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  done  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  three,  a  lull 
occurring  in  the  afternoon.  This  work  is  a  barometer  of  business, 
varying  from  day  to  day,  and  increasing  largely  on  race  days,  heavy 
parliamentary  days,  or  when  any  matter  of  general  interest  takes 
place.  The  supervising  officers  are  both  men  and  women,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  extra  hours  if  they  discover 
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any  neglect  of  duty.  The  dinner  is  served  on  the  premises  in 
separate  rooms,  the  Department  providing  fire  and  extras,  also  tea  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  Instrument  fioom. 

Women  were  employed  here  as  early  as  1853,  while  the  wires 
belonged  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  number  was 
increased  in  1870  when  the  transfer  of  the  wires  to  the  Government 
took  place.  Considering  the  amount  of  work  they  perform,  and  the 
absence  of  night  and  Sunday  duty,  the  salary  of  the  women  is  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  men,  being  8^.  when  first  admitted,  and  rising 
gradually  to  78^.  a  year,  while  the  men  receive  12s.  to  commence 
with,  and  rise  to  1602.  a  year ;  the  supervising  officers  are  paid  higher. 
The  female  staflf  must  always  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  male 
staff  because  of  the  many  duties  connected  with  the  service  they 
cannot  perform,  and  also  on  account  of  their  health,  which  suffers 
under  extra  pressure  and  prevents  them  from  being  reliable  officers 
when  any  unexpected  rush  of  business  comes  on.  The  manipulatory 
skill  is  found  largely  among  them,  and  in  time  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  deafening  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  excitement 
of  the  employment.  The  work  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  number 
of  women  engaged  will  advance  as  the  number  of  men  advances ;  and 
their  scale  of  pay  will  rise  if  it  is  found  well  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
department.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  of  their  comfort,  and  the 
rooms  devoted  to  their  use  are  perfect  in  arrangement.  A  few  leave 
as  incompetent,  but  great  efforts  are  made  to  keep  them  in  the  service 
and  not  to  send  them  adrift  if  it  is  possible  to  find  work  that  they 
can  do. 

Another  department  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Eetum  Letter  Office 
in  Telegraph  Street,  employs  a  staff  of  fifty-five  women,  and  they  work 
by  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  three  of  their  number,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Enquiry  Office,  where  personal  enquiries  are  made  for 
lost  letters.  The  qualities  required  for  this  employment  are  good 
hand-writing,  quickness,  and  patience.  The  work  is  to  return  lost 
letters  to  the  senders,  the  letters  having  been  examined  before  they 
arrive  in  this  section,  and  destroyed  in  cases  where  the  discovery  of 
the  names  of  the  writers  seemed  hopeless.  The  letters  lost  during 
the  year  average  one  in  twenty,  2,013,149  in  all.  Of  these,  1 ,759,748 
are  returned,  and  253,401  are  destroyed.  The  post-cards  lost  are 
about  71,754,  and  39,649  are  returned,  and  the  same  is  the  yearly 
average  for  newspapers  and  circulars.  All  articles  lost  in  the  post,  or 
dead  as  the  postmen  describe  them,  are  sent  here — ^photographs, 
cheap  jewellery,  shoes,  even  umbrellas,  to  say  nothing  of  white  mice, 
rats,  and  serpents.  Flowers  from  all  countries  are  in  vases  on  the 
taUes,  the  rest  of  the  things  are  in  cupboards  to  be  kept  for  two 
nionths,  and  when  of  value  three  months,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the 
Post  Office  auctioneer.  At  Christmas,  Easter,  and  on  Valentine's 
Day  the  cupboards  are  filled  with  presents  badly  packed,  or  bearing 
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wrong  addresses,  while  the  senders  are  anxiously  expecting  the  answers 
and  thanks  which  they  never  receive.  Letters  sent  from  England 
to  foreign  lands  and  the  colonies  are  returned  every  year  to  about  the 
number  of  204,572,  principally  those  to  Irish  emigrants  who  have 
changed  their  abode,  and  who  are  unable  to  write  to  their  friends  at 
home  without  the  aid  of  a  priest.  The  work  of  the  whole  staflF  is 
7,000  letters  daily,  each  member  being  obliged  to  return  280  letters, 
and  a  larger  number  if  she  is  dealing  with  post^<»rds,  papers,  or 
circulars.  The  hours  are  from  half-past  nine  to  five.  They  have  a 
half-holiday  on  Saturday.  The  salary  is  paid  weekly,  and  is  18».  to 
20^.  for  a  first-class  clerk,  and  14«.  to  17^.  for  a  second-class  clerk. 
The  dining-hall  joins  the  office,  and  dinner  and  tea  are  supplied  at 
a  moderate  charge.  The  whole  place  is  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
the  flowers  lost  in  the  post  add  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  ttie 
officers.  This  work  is  also  increasing,  although  it  might  be  8up> 
posed  that  education  had  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  people  to 
correspond  without  giving  so  much  trouble  to  the  Post  Office,  but 
a  little  knowledge  enables  a  great  many  people  to  use  pen  and 
paper,  and  a  great  deal  does  not  teach  them  the  advantages  of  writing 
a  clear  and  readable  hand. 

The  female  telegraphists  engaged  in  the  post-offices  of  London 
and  the  large  provincial  towns  are  between  one  and  two  thousand,  and 
they  work  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
in  the  Central  Telegraph  Office.  They  are  trained  in  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Schools,  after  passing  an  examination  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  as  yet  must  obtain  nominations  to  their 
posts  through  the  interest  of  friends.  They  are  never  allowed  to 
remain  after  eight  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  day  work  behind 
partitions  that  screen  them  from  the  public,  but  all  the  same  they 
are  obliged  to  sell  the  stamps,  post-cards,  and  orders  required,  as  well 
as  to  do  the  wire  work.  They  have  generally  a  small  room  joining  the 
office,  where  they  retire  for  dinner,  and  here  they  make  their  tea,  and 
sit  when  oflF  duty.  The  eight  hours'  work  leaves  them  free  to  employ 
their  evenings  as  they  please,  or  to  engage  in  other  occupations  if  not 
too  tired.  I  will  not  contrast  these  places.  I  would  rather  they 
spoke  for  themselves.  Grentlewomen  entering  in  large  numbers  for 
the  examinations  would  find  more  companions  of  their  own  class.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  them,  moreover,  to  work  comfortably 
with  both  men  and  women  of  the  present  staff,  although  they 
might  not  care  to  introduce  their  working  associates  to  the  familiar 
equality  of  social  intercourse.  In  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  the 
supervision  is  too  strict  to  allow  of  much  conversation,  and  gentle- 
women, by  exercising  a  little  tact  and  good  natiu-e,  would  meet  with 
nothing  disagreeable  from  the  fact  of  the  staff  being  mixed.  The 
publicity  of  the  enquiry  office  in  the  Return  Letter  Branch,  and  of 
the  post-offices  of  London  and  the  large  towns,  creates  a  difficulty  which 
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it  would  require  considerable  courage  to  encounter,  but  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  these  places  render  them  preferable  to  many  positions 
as  governesses,  school-mistresses,  and  companions. 

A  pension  can  be  hoped  for  after  ten  years'  service  if  the  officer  is 
disabled,  and  this  is  something  to  £eJ1  back  upon  as  old  age  creeps 
00,  and  prevents  undue  saving  in  the  present  under  dread  of  exigen- 
cies looming  in  the  future.  Women  as  civil  servants  have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  they  are  the  children  of  the  Government,  and  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  turned  away  when  their  powers  are 
exhausted,  or  to  be  ungratefully  forgotten  when  their  services  are  of 
no  further  use. 

The  present  rate  of  payment  is  not  low,  when  it  is  measured  with 
the  remuneration  received  in  other  places  by  women,  and  only  appears 
small  when  contrasted  with  the  salaries  given  to  men. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  men  object  strongly  to  the  system 
of  cheap  labour,  and  disUke  the  increased  competition  for  the  trouble 
it  gives.  As  the  women  press  gradually  from  below,  the  men  are 
forced  into  other  spheres  of  action,  wider  ones,  and  further  from 
home. 

But  necessity  now  compels  large  numbers  of  women  to  seek  occu- 
pation ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  quiet  and  determined  way  in 
which  women  as  a  class  have  taken  possession  of  every  fresh  field  o£ 
labour  thrown  open  to  them.  As  greater  variety  and  multiplied 
mibdivisions  of  work  arise  under  the  development  of  a  complex  civi- 
lisation, gradually  there  will  be  less  pressure  at  any  given  point,  and 
the  fictitious  conditions  will  decrease  under  which  the  female  worker 
finds  herself  fol-ced  to  give  her  labour  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is 
intrinsically  and  comparatively  worth.  Patience  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  a  bond  of  mutual  helpfulness,  binding  together  all  women 
irrespective  of  class  to  meet  the  obstacles  incident  to  changing  social 
conditions  of  life. 

jVIaroaret  £.  HABKHixa* 
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THE  PLACE   OF  REVELATION  IN 
EVOLUTION. 


The  question  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  certainly  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the  many  new  subjects  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  will  have 
to  concern  itself.  What,  men  are  asking  all  around  us,  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution  upon  the  Christian  religion  ? 
Some  points  are  indeed  already  determined,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  clear, 
for  instance,  to  those  who  are  the  most  capable  of  judging  correctly, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  two — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  influence  of  the  former  upon  the  latter,  however 
overwhelming  and  perhaps  destructive  it  may  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be,  can,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indirect  only.  Evolution 
may  be  true,  and  revelation  may  be  true  also ;  the  facts  from  which 
Christianity  derives  its  existence  are,  if  they  occurred^  as  much  facts 
of  the  imiverse  as  those  of  which  science  claims  to  give  an  exhaustive 
-  account.  But  the  question  remains:  What  will  be  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  one  upon  the  other  ?  '^^^lat  may  we  reasonably  anticipate  will 
'l)e  the  precise  form  into  which  the  relations  between  these  two  mighty 
powers  will  ultimately  be  cast  ?  Will  the  predominance  of  the  new 
philosophy  leave  room  for  the  existence  of  the  old  religion  ?  Will 
not  the  need  of  faith  in  the  unseen  b  e  quenched  in  knowledge  of  the 
visible  so  complete  as  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  all  the  aspirations 
of  man  after  life  and  happiness  ? 

The  time  has,  in  my  judgment,  fully  arrived  when  we  may  reason- 
ably attempt  to  find  some  preliminary  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
may  with  fair  promise  of  success  trace  the  action  of  positive  philo- 
sophy upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  if  I  am 
the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  only  because  I  am  one  of  the 
few — so  few,  indeed,  that  I  know  not  for  certain  whether  there  be 
another  besides  myself — to  whom  both  are  alike  precious  and  indispen- 
sable, 80  that  to  seek  to  find  a  modus  mveiidi  between  the  two  is  a 
kind  of  pressing  intellectual  necessity.  And  this  being  so,  it  follows 
that  I  approach  the  subject  as  one  to  whom  evolution  is  a  more 
certain  and  necessary  truth  than  revelation ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  also 
follows  that,  in  thus  attempting  to  obtain  from  an  examination  of 
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the  indications  of  what  I  may  call  the  intellectual  weather  a  forecast 
favouiaUe  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  creed,  I 
am  exposing  myself  to  hostile  influences  from  two  very  different 
quarters.  The  conservative  instinct  will  teach  many  to  distrust  a 
new  argument  for  religion,  even  while  they  admit  in  terms  that  new 
developments  of  thought  require  new  treatment,  and  also  that  no  one 
is  at  present  very  well  satisfied  with  the  old.  In  the  opinion  of  others, 
I  am  well  aware  that  I  expose  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality 
and  to  that  most  serious  of  intellectual  vices,  unconscious  unfairness. 
Bat  whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  stating  the  case  fairly,  that  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  do  so  will  be,  I  hope,  apparent  to  every  reader 
whose  kindly  judgment  it  is  at  all  worth  one's  while  to  secure. 

We  must  begin  by  framing  some  conception  of  evolution  so 
stated  as  to  set  out  as  distinctly  as  possible  its  relations  towards 
religion,  and  for  this  purpose  hypothesis  is  admissible.  I  suppose, 
then,  that  our  world  was  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  molecular  atoms 
cast  off  by  the  sun,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  it,  and  that  from 
these  have  grown  up  by  natural  causation  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
that  which  we  call  nature — matter,  life,  thought,  and  civilisation 
itself.  In  this  case  it  will  be  clear  that,  from  the  time  of  its  *  creation ' 
until  now,  nothing  has  been,  so  to  speak,  put  into  the  earth  from 
without  save  the  heat,  light,  and  attracting  power  of  the  sun  (perhaps 
'solar  system'  might  be  more  verbally  accurate)  from  which  it  was 
in  the  first  instance  originated.  If  it  be  answered  to  this  that  the 
hypothesis  is  very  far  from  being  verified,  I  reply  that  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  evolutionary  philosophy  will  ultimately  emerge  is 
purely  a  question  for  science,  and  that  for  our  purpose  it  is  incum- 
bent to  deal  with  evolution  in  its  most  rigid,  imcompromising,  and, 
to  my  mind,  satisfactory  shape.  If  once  more  it  be  asserted  that  the 
idealistic  statement,  *  Matter  is  but  the  organisation  of  mind,'  is  just 
as  true  an  account  of  things  as  the  materialistic,  *  Mind  is  a  product 
of  ndatter,'  I  reply  once  more  that  this  does  not  affect  the  present 
discussion,  and  that  the  latter  has  at  least  the  twofold  adivantage  of 
being  the  more  intelligible  in  itself,  and  also  of  being  selected  by 
those  who  have  the  best  title  to  speak  in  the  name  of  evolution. 

Now  upon  this  state  of  things  there  are  certain  more  superficial 
aspects  of  the  relationship  between  evolution  and  revelation  that 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention  kt  once.  These  I  shall  state  and 
dismiss  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  not  because  they  are  not  of  much 
importance,  but  partly  because  I  have  touched  upon  them  in  my 
book  on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Christ,  and  partly  because  they  do 
not  affect  the  vital  points  of  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  Still  it  is 
essential  to  our  purpose  that  they  shoiild  be  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

The  first  and  prominent  thought  suggested  by  this  statement  of 
the  modem  scientific  creed  is  that  which  is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  is  at  any  rate  well  to  know  the 
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worst  at  once ;  and  the  worst  is  summed  up  in  the  natural  question  r 
How  can  such  a  system  as  this  leave  room  for,  or  even  tolerate  the 
existence  of,  those  events  upon  which  Christianity  professes  to  found 
its  origin  and  its  claims  to  our  allegiance?  It  must  indeed  be  a 
case-hardened  faith  that  does  not  appreciate,  at  least  sometimes,  the 
tremendous  force  of  this  overpowering  diflBculty :  assuredly  the  writer 
of  this  would  be  very  insufficiently  equipped  for  his  task  if  he  had 
not  felt  it  in  the  very  inmost  depths  of  his  moral  being.  But  then  a 
robust  and  resolute  nature  will,  if  from  nothing  else,  at  least  from 
sheer  dogged  power  of  contradiction,  find  within  itself  an  impulse  to 
resist  the  first  blast  of  such  a  storm,  the  first  rush  of  this  flood  of  new 
thought  down  ancient  channels.  It  will  be  apt  to  remember  that 
the  first  results  of  new  discoveries  are  always  the  most  overwhelming, 
and  it  will  resolve  not  to  yield,  at  least  until  the  full  extent  and  true 
direction  of  the  movement  be  discerned.  Blind  and  foolish  resistance 
to  new  truths  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  refusal  to  surrender 
old  ones  at  the  first  blast  of  the  invader's  trumpet,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  easy  readiness  of  much  Christian  thought  to  throw  overboard  this 
or  that  fact  that  seems  to  occasion  trouble  or  inconvenience  does  not^ 
in  the  long-run,  win  much  respect  from  scientific  minds.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  if,  remembering  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  and  not  the 
end  of  the  discovery  of  evolution,  we  strive  to  peer  through  the 
driving  mist  and  blinding  rain,  we  may  chance  to  find  some  gleams 
of  sunshine  behind  the  storm,  and  may  at  least  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  no  hurricane  lasts  for  ever.  Let  us  then  proceed 
to  mention  four  points  in  which  the  tendency  of  evolution  will  be 
favourable  to  the  Christian  religion. 

1.  It  compels  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  no  (and  a  great  many 
excellent  Christians  apparently  do  not  like  it  at  all),  to  identify 
religion  with  revelation.  And  this  it  efiects  by  enabling  the  mind 
to  form  a  clear  and  intelligible  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
nature,  and  its  consequent' incapacity  to  afibrd  a  basis  for  religion. 
Nature  is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  has  been  derived  from  the  original 
agglomeration  of  atoms.  It  may  be  described,  in  the  words  of  one 
eminent  thinker,^  as  a  '  realm  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and  based 

*  The  reference  is  to  Professor  Huxley's  Life  of  Hume,  p.  44,  which  I  take  as  the 
latest  statement  of  the  case  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  I  agree  with  nearly 
everything  in  it^  and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that,  from  the  sheer  desire  of  being  f^ 
and  dear,  he  has  stated  the  Christian  position  much  more  strongly  than  most  Christian 
advocates  would  do  it  for  themselves.  But  upon  one  point,  which,  though  merely 
verbal,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  I  am  at  issue 
with  him.  I  mean  his  use  of  the  word  '  nature.'  No  doubt  every  thinker  is  entitled 
to  use  words  like  this  in  his  own  sense,  provided,  of  course,  he  adheres  strictly  to  it. 
But  one  must  needs  sigh  f  or'what  I  may  call  an  international,  or  rather  inter-individual» 
coinage  of  words  in  the  language  of  philosophy ;  it  is,  for  one  thing,  often  so  very 
difficult  to  find  the  proper  amount  of  small  change  for  big  words.  Professor  Huxley's 
definition  of  nature  is  as  follows  (p.  131)  :  <  For  nature  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  which  is ;  the  sum  of  phenomena  presented  to  experiencs ;  the  totality  of 
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upon  impenetrable  darkness  and  eternal  silence.'  In  the  language  of 
another  it  is  that  which  can  be  known  as  contrasted  with  the  un- 
knowable. If  so — and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  definition — then 
religion,  to  have  any  meaning  at  all  for  a  consistent  evolutionist, 
must  be  a  voice  out  of  that  silence,  a  revelation  of  that  which  other- 
wise must  remain  unknown.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  Christian 
apologists  to  place  the  essential  foundation  of  their  religion  in  con- 
science, or  free  will,  or  morality  touched  with  emotion,  or  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  substance  called  a  soul.  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  convince  the  scientific  mind  that  this  deserves  the  special 
name  of  religion,  or  can  lead  us  up  to  God,  or  can  satisfy  the  instinct 
of  worship.  Whatever  else  these,  e.g.  conscience,  may  be,  they  are 
the  products  of  the  original  atoms,  part  of  that  system  of  things 
that  falls  within  the  region  of  the  knowable,  totally  inadequate, 
therefore,  to  extend  our  information  or  to  prolong  our  destinies 
beyond  nature  itself.  Better  confess  the  plain  truth  at  once.  With- 
out the  aid  of  revelation  we  look  up  through  nature  to  .  .  .  the 
original  atoms. 

It  must,  in  short,  be  confessed  that  a  great  disservice  was  done  to 
Christianity  by  those  eminent  and  earnest  thinkers  who  defended  it 
as  a  republication  of  natural  religion.  But  they  were,  like  us  all, 
creatures  of  their  day,  and  did  what  work  they  had  to  do  with  such 
materials  as  lay  ready  to  hand.  And  the  same  discernment  which 
taught  them  then  how,  upon  certain  given  premisses,  Christianity  could 
be  perfectly  well  defended,  would  teach  them  now  to  abandon  a  line  of 
argument  which  the  simple  march  of  thought  and  discovery  has  out- 
flanked and  turned.     For  the  short  and  sufficient  answer  is  that  if  a 

events  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Every  event,  therefore,  musl  be  taken  to  be  a 
part  of  nature,  ontU  proof  to  the  contrary  is  supplied.' 

Now,  if  this  use  of  the  word  were  exact  or  even  common,  I  think  the  case  for 
so-called  'miracles  '  would  be  stronger  than  it  really  is.  But,  putting  this  aside,  let 
lu  try  and  give  to  nature  a  rigidly  scientific  meaning.  It  is,  first  of  all,  the  sum 
total  of  phenomena  that  have  existed  or  occurred  within  the  sphere,  both  as  to  their 
caxiaes  and  their  results,  of  this  present  world— in  other  words,  of  that  which  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  knowledge.  To  this  might  be  added,  but  doubtfully,  aU  phe- 
nomena belonging  to  other  worlds  which  can  be  ascertained  by  astronomical  inquiry : 
it  is  possible,  but  hardly  '  natural,'  to  say  that  the  position  of  a  certain  star  in  the 
heavens,  or  of  a  given  line  in  its  spectrum,  is  according  to  nature.  But  to  extend 
the  use  to  all  events,  including  *  miracles '  (if  they  happen),  is  sure  to  mislead. 
Viracles — using  a  bad  word  for  the  present  under  protest-  are  phenomena  presented, 
indeed,  to  experience,  but  proclaiming  themselves  to  be  caused  by  powers  of  which 
nature  knows  nothing :  they  may  be  natural,  but  the  nature  is  not  ours,  nor  that  by 
which  our  inteUigences  are  conditioned.  In  the  mind  of  science  they  are  extra- 
natural^  in  that  of  religion  supernatural,  because  they  point  back  to  powers  not  only 
other,  but  also  higher,  than  any  which  obtain  in  nature  «s  we  know  it :  hence,  to 
speak  of  miracles  as  violating  the  laws  of  nature  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  points  out, 
absurd,  but  not  absurd  to  speak  of  them  as  transcending  those  laws.  The  fuU 
meaning  of  aU  this  wiU  appear  further  on :  for  the  present  I  am  merely  indicating  in 
what  sense  I  use  these  words,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  both  popular 
and  exact. 
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religion  of  nature  were  possible,  a  religion  of  revelation  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  and  impertinent ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive 
that  in  the  grasp  of  evolution  the  idea  of  a  natural  religion  is  dying 
like  Rousseau's  dream  of  a  primitive  natural  society.  Christianity 
must  at  least  gain  something  from  a  philosophy  which  pronounces,  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  *  either  revelation  or  nothing,' 

2.  In  the  light  of  evolution  we  are  enabled  to  obtain,a  clear  and 
consistent  definition  of  revelation,  together  with  an  insight  into  the 
part  which  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  Let  us  define  it 
somewhat  as  follows.  It  is  the  exhibition,  within  the  linaitsof  nature 
and  to  sensible  experience,  of  phenomena  which,  being  the  productions 
of  super-evolutional  causes,  attest  the  existence  of  supernatural  forces, 
and  also  convey  some  useful  information  about  them.  Once  more,  it 
is  the  *  eternal  silence '  that  must  speak,  a  voice  out  of  the  imknow- 
able  that  must  make  itself  known.  And  the  Christian  instinct,  which 
may  surely,  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  this,  l>e  trusted  to  go  right  and  to 
know  the  ground  of  its  own  beliefs,  has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  the 
occurrence  of  such  phenomena  as  are  above  described.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  argument  I  expressly  confine  revelation  within  the 
limits  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  rather,  following 
the  example  of  the  early  Church,  to  the  facts  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Now  I  have  already  admitted  that  Christian  thinkers  must  be  at  liberty, 
if  they  prefer  it,  to  place  the  basis  of  their  faith  elsewhere  than 
in  a  revelation  (as  just  defined),  even  while  I  profess  my  own 
inability  to  comprehend  their  position.  But  there  is  a  state  of  mind 
increasingly  prevalent,  and  fraught  with  growing  danger  to  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  which  the  progress  of  evolu- 
tion is  even  now  beginning  to  set  us  free.  It  is  that  tone  of  thought 
which  regards  the  occurrence  of  super-evolutional  phenomena  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight  importance ;  and  with 
this  tone  the  genius  of  evolution,  with  its  intense  and  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  potency  of  facts,  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  mind  of  nian  to  be  contented.  Parentheti- 
cally it  must  be  observed  that  this  temper  of  mind  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  which  is  content  to  say :  *  Whether  the  facts 
occurred  in  this  way  may  be  uncertain,  but  if  they  did  this  is  what 
they  mean.' 

The  time  is  then,  I  think,  rapidly  drawing  on  when  modem 
thought  will  demand  of  theology,  and  that  with  some  excusable  peremp- 
toriness  of  tone,  to  state  once  for  all  upon  which  footing  it  elects  to 
stand.  At  present  the  tone  of  many  scientific  minds  seems  to  be  some- 
what as  follows :  *  We  really  cannot  occupy  ourselves  in  serious  discus- 
sion, because  we  never  quite  know  where  we  have  you.  You  always 
seem  to  us  to  assume  a  supernatural  standpoint,  and  then,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  obvious  diCBculties  involved  in  this,  to  fly  elsewhere  for 
refuge.     Adopt  the  alternative  that  the  Christian  histoiy  is  true  in 
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&ct,  and  we  will  argue  the  question.  Adopt  the  alternative  that  it  is 
only  a  framework  for  moral  ideas  and  spiritual  truths,  and  that  too  we 
can  make  shift  to  estimate.  But  to  halt  uneasily  between  the  two,  to 
say  that  so  tremendous  an  event  as  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  may 
have  happened  or  may  not,  but  that  on  the  whole  it  does  not  much 
matter,  is  to  interpose  a  £aital  barrier  to  sincere  discussion  with  minds 
tiiat  have  been  trained  to  estimate  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
fcct'  If  this  story  be  true,  then  every  conception  that  man  can  form 
of  himself  and  his  surroundings  must  be  profoundly  modified ;  if  it  be 
folse,  then  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  itself  upon  a  religion 
which,  as  you  more  than  half  seem  to  assure  us,  having  first  succeeded 
in  convincing  yourselves,  was  not  founded  upon  it,  does  not  need  it, 
and  would  be  all  the  better  without  it.' 

3.  In  the  very  act  of  intensifying  the  desire  to  find  a  natural 
explanation  for  phenomena,  evolution  will  serve  to  bring  out  into 
stronger  relief  those  aspects  of  the  Christian  revelation  which,  up  to 
the  present,  remain  unaccounted  for  by  natural  means.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  unsuccessful  attack  leaves  the  thing  attacked 
stronger  or  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  it  was  before.  The 
Jewish  commonwealth  and  the  Christian  Church,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  history  of  Christ,  and  the  efi*ects  of  this  upon  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  have  not,  I  think  it  must  in  fairness  be 
confessed,  been  so  four  explained,  or  their  origin  traced  out,  as  to 
convince  the  miAds  of  ordinary  persons  that  no  more  remains 
behind,  or  tJbat  there  has  been  no  exhibition  of  other  than  human  power : 
every  person  who  attempts  the  task  has  his  own  theory,  but  no  two 
theories  agree  together,  or  secure  anything  like  general  approval. 
And  so  long  as  this  continues,  so  long  will  man  be  disposed  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  reverence  and  even  of  worship  towards  a  display  of 
wisdom,  power$  and  goodness,  which,  so  far,  resists  explanation  by  any 
effort  of  human  industry  or  ingenuity.  I  do  not  of  course  for  one 
moment  think  of  denying  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  minds 
of  men  will  be  as  fully  satisfied  concerning  these  points  as  they  are 
now  concerning,  say,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion; but  I  am  insisting  that,  until  that  very  serious  intellectual 
revolution  takes  place,  the  natural  tendency  of  evolution  will  be  to 
find  a  place  for  revelation  in  the  domain  not  of  the  unknowable,  but 
of  the  inexplicable.  By  its  power  to  clear  things  up,  to  limit  the  scope 
of  human  fieu^ulties,  to  draw  out  the  necessities  of  rational  human 
life,  evolution  will  serve  to  emphasise  the  truths,  if  they  be  truths, 
iqxm  which  Christianity  reposes.  Hardy  trees  may  be  cut  down  to 
the  very  root  by  the  sharp  frost  of  imsparing  criticism  without  being 
killed. 

4.  And  this  thought  leads  naturally  to  another.   The  more  clearly 

'  Bean  Stanley's  commentary  on  1  Cor.  xv.  has  some  good  remarks  on  St.  Paul's 
rdiance  upon  the  resnrreotion  of  Ohrist  as  a  fact. 
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and  definitely  evolution  teaches  men  to  think,  the  more  will  it  enable 
them  to  disentangle  the  primitive  Christian  faith  from  the  mass  of 
dogmas  and  traditions  by  which,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  it  has 
been  encrusted.  Even  to  mention  these  would  be  to  wander  into  the 
field  of  theology  proper,  where  I  have  no  mind  to  be  caught  straying. 
SuflBce  it  to  say  that  if  the  essence. of  Christianity  consists  in  all 
that  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then  the  religion  of  the  present  day  has  collected  roimd  that 
kernel  of  the  faith  a  prodigious  quantity  of  husk  and  shell.  The 
true  test  of  vitality  is  the  power  to  undergo  searching  reformation. 
And  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  possible  that  the  new  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century  may  affect  Christianity  as  did  the  new 
learning  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth.  There  is  certainly  a  large 
margin  left  for  reform  between  the  existence  of  things  as  they  are 
now  and  entire  destruction. 

But  all  this,  I  must  repeat,  lies  comparatively  on  the  surface, 
and  belongs,  moreover,  more  to  the  future  course  than  to  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question.  What  we  really  want  to  know,  and  what  it 
is  the  special  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discover,  is  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  men's  capacity  and  inclination  to  accept  the 
Christian  revelation.  And,  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  only 
way  is  to  seek  for,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  essential  sources  of  that 
persistent  and  consistent  opposition  to  its  claims  which  was  never  more 
vigorous  or  unaffected  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  really  high 
time  that  modem  Christian  advocates  sought  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  and  true  drift  of  the  arguments  they  have  to  deal  with,  and 
above  all  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  to  which  mere  force 
of  numbers,  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  multitude,  outward  pro- 
fession, and  external  triumphs  are  but  too  likely  to  blind  them.  We 
are  told  that  more  was  done  in  respect  of  building  and  restoring 
churches  just  before  the  Eeformation  and  the  revolt  against  the 
Church  than  at  any  other  period  of  her  history.  Those  who  comfort 
themselves  concerning  the  stability  of  the  faith  by  parading  religious 
statistics  would  do  well  to  accept  a  timely  warning. 

The  method  of  inquiry  I  propose  to  myself  is  to  trace  our  diffi- 
culties to  three  of  the  chief  fathers  of  modern  scepticism — Hume, 
Spinoza,  and  Lessing — and  then  to  see  what,  if  any,  answer  evolution 
enables  us  to  discover.  It  is  right  to  add  that  our  plan  does  not 
include  the  argument,  much  relied  upon  in  these  days,  that  the  belief 
in  supernatural  events  is  a  necessary  product  of  superstition  under 
given  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  '  miracles  on 
record,  the  evidence  for  which  fulfils  the  plain  and  simple  requirements 
of  elementary  logic  and  of  elementary  morality.'  For  myself  I  attach 
little  importance  to  this  argument  taken  by  itself,  and  apart  from  those 
preliminary  and  deep-lying  objections  that  prepare  tlie  mind  for  its 
reception.  But  anyhow  it  is  a  question  of  evidence  that  does  not  come 
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within  our  present  subject,  nor  will  the  philosophy  of  evolution  be 
likely  to  influence  it  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  still  be  open  for  one 
man  to  say :  'I  cannot  see  how  such  a  narrative  as  the  Gospel  could 
be  framed  by  victims  of  delusion  or  accomplices  in  fraud ;  *  and  for 
another  equally  candid  to  reply :  *  Having  regard  to  the  facts  of  history 
in  general,  I  think  this  to  be  by  no  means  an  impossible  alternative.' 
Indirectly,  however,  the  course  of  our  discussion  may  deal  with  this 
difficulty  also. 

Let  MB  now  epitomise,  in  the  simplest  and  baldest  language,  the 
position  of  the  three  above-named  thinkers. 

Says  Hume,  no  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  supernatural  event 
against  a  uniform  experience  derived  from  nature  to  the  contrary. 
And  if,  adds  Spinoza,  such  an  event  could  be  believed,  it  would  convey 
no  useful  information  to  you  about  God  and  divine  things ;  for  it  is 
only  the  natural  and  the  orderly  that  reveal  God.  *  Ostendam  nihil 
contra  naturam  contingere,  sed  ipsam  setemum  fixum  et  immutabilem 
ordinem  servare;  .  .  .  nos  ex  miraculis  nee  essentiam  nee 
existentiam  et  consequenter  nee  providentiam  Dei  posse  cognoscere.'  * 
Nor  further,  chimes  in  Lessing,  even  if  the  miracle  were  provable 
and  religiously  useful,  would  it  be  fair  to  erect  it  into  a  permanent 
standard  or  criterion  of  belief.  But  this  objection,  the  root  and  justi- 
fication, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  all  modem  scepticism,  he  does  not  of 
course  formulate  at  length  in  so  many  words.  He  does  but  tap  the 
spring  from  which,  gathering  strength  and  volume  as  they  flow, 
the  waters  of  moral  and  even  religious  doubt  have  since  his  time 
taken  their  course.  He  suggests,  for  instance,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  second  better  primer  in  which  religious  truths  have  been 
provisionally  revealed  until  reason  could,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
discover  them  for  herself.  And  then  he  lets  fall  such  pregnant  hints 
as  these: — 

Whether  we  can  still  prove  this  resurrection^  these  miracles,  I  put  aside,  as  I 
leaTe  on  one  side  who  the  person  of  Christ  was.  All  that  may  have  heen  at  that 
time  of  ^at  weight  for  the  bxcbptiok  of  his  doctrine,  but  is  now  no  longer  of  the 
ttme  importance  for  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.^ 

And  why  should  not  we  too,  bj  means  of  a  religion  whose  historical  truth,  if 
joa  win,  looks  dubious,  he  conducted  in  a  similar  way  to  closer  and  better  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Being,  our  own  nature,  our  relation  to  God,  truths  at  which 
the  human  reason  would  never  have  arrived  of  itself?  ^ 

So  much  for  these  fundamental  statements  of  modem  religious 
scepticism.  If  the  natural  remark  be  made  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
answering  them  in  a  single  paper,  I  reply  that  I  occupy  the  position 
of  the  junior  connsel  who  opens  the  pleadings  in  great  cases,  and 
then  sits  down  to  make  way  for  his  betters. 

•  Tractatus  Theologico^PolitimUt  ch.  v. 

*  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  sect.  59. 
»  Ibid,  sect.  77. 
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In  dealing  with  the  position  of  Hume  and  Spinoza  the  argument 
upon  which  I  rely  is  this  :  that  the  spheres  of  nature  and  of  experi- 
ence are  not  coextensive.  But  the  full  effect  of  this  proposition  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  which  the  fact  of  evolution  throws 
upon  it.  Let  us  state  it  thus :  '  By  strictly  defining  the  limits  and 
poteTidea  of  what  we  call  Tiature,  evolution  forces  upon  us  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural.  Compare  this  argument,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  rigid  experience,  with  its  metaphysical  travesty :  that  the 
finite  ex  vi  terminorum  suggests  the  infinite.  No  amount  of  human 
ingenuity  will  ever  succeed  in  lending  cogency  to  propositions  of  this 
kind,  at  any  rate  among  the  mass  of  men.  They  have,  however,  their 
value  in  keeping  the  mind  upon  the  alert  to  discover  and  receive  the 
testimonies  of  experience  and  common  sense,  in  the  light  of  which  we 
see  what  is  meant  by  them.  If  evolution  be  true,  then  is  nature  the 
original  atoms  with  the  sum  total  of  their  results,  material,  mental,  and 
human — this  and  nothing  more.  Everything  that  lies  outside — to 
be  precise,  let  us  say  the  solar  system — is  supernatural,  the  result  of 
causes  that  have  no  known  or  intelligible  connection  with  our  atoms, 
made  up  it  may  be  of  forces,  guided  it  may  be  by  intelligences,  con- 
oeming  which  no  experience  or  inquiry  of  ours  can  give  any  but  the 
&intest  guess.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  the  conclusion 
seems  a  fair  one  that  there  must  be  in  other  worlds  a  good  deal  that 
resembles  our  own  <  nature,'  but  that,  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  vision,  there  must  be  also  illimitable  room  for  the  display  of  oUier 
forces,  or  of  the  same  forces  in  totally  different  proportions  and  issues. 
And  anyhow  there  is  no  traceable,  or  indeed  conceivable,  connection  in 
the  way  of  causation  between  our  world  and  those  thousand  worlds 
that  glitter  at  distances  so  remote  as  to  be  immeasurable  by  every- 
thing save  figures.  And  figm-es  have  always  a  tendency  to  become 
merely  the  counters  of  a  baffled  imagination. 

There  is  thus  an  order  or  region  or  imiverse  of  the  supernatural 
in  which  our  tiny  orb  of  nature  floats  like  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  ocean ;  and  if  from  out  that  ocean  there  should  chance  to 
be  wafted,  upon  the  breast  of  one  of  its  myriad  waves,  but  one  speck 
of  sand,  that  single  speck  would  be  itself  supernatural,  and  would 
produce  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  course  of  what  we  call  nature. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  happened ;  but  of  the  existence  of  siich  a 
possibility  as  I  have  described,  and  of  the  consequent  presumption  in 
favour  of  supernatural  occurrences,  who  can  feel  a  doubt  ?  And  this  is 
the  answer,  first  of  all,  to  Hume.  Things  being  what  they  are,  the 
argument  against  ^  miracles '  derived  from  experience  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  more  we  study  what  nature  is  and  can  accomplish,  the 
more  readily  shall  we  admit  that  there  are  more  things  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  her  philosophy  or  in  ours.  If  there  could  be  irrefutable  evidence 
to  show  that  no  intervention  with  our  natural  order  had  up  to  this 
moment  taken  place,  the  negative  induction  thus  collected  would 
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have  but  little  weight  against  the  possibility  of  future  intervention 
in  minds  surrounded  and  conditioned  as  ours  are  :  it  would  be  a  bare 
enomeration  of  particulars.  To  be  plain,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
supernatural  has  happened  at  all,  but  that  it  has  happened  so  seldom. 
A  wandering  meteor  (this  is  no  supposition  of  mine),  a  germ  of  some 
Dew  form  of  life,  an  atom  that  did  not  belong  to  the  solar  system,  a 
particle  impelled  by  some  unknown  material,  or  a  thought  discharged 
by  some  invisible  spiritual  power,  w6uld  realise  the  possibility  of 
supernatural  interposition.  Let  any  reflecting  mind  gaze  upwards 
at  the  heavens  when  they  are  set  with  stars,  and  it  will  be  fain  to 
exclaim :  *  How  strange  that  no  voice  comes,  how  much  stranger  if  no 
voice  ever  came,  out  of  all  the  universe  to  connect  us  with  it,  to  give 
Bome  idea  of  the  mystery  of  unity  and  love  and  order,  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  which  our  inmost  nature  yearns,  and  yearns  almost  in  vain ! 
It  is  not — need  I  add  ? — that  these  thoughts  are  new,  but  that  evo- 
lution gives  them  a  meaning  and  a  stress  they  never  had  before.  For 
it  is  a  philosophy  that  consecrates  what  is  old,  as  well  as  discovers 
the  new. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  argument  by  a  supposition  that  requires  no 
veiy  extraordinary  effort  of  the  imagination.  If  there  landed  upon 
this  earth  of  ours  an  inhabitant  of  another  world,  what  should  we 
think  about  it  ?  In  origin,  in  essence,  in  history,  in  character,  he 
would  be  of  course  wholly  supernatural,  even  if  he  resembled  us  in  all 
that  pertains  to  humanity.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  after  the 
first  surprise  would  it  seem  to  us  that  anything  very  wonderful  had 
taken  place  ?  There  would  be  nothing  to  shock  our  sense  of  law  and 
order,  nothing  to  overthrow  our  trust  in  the  uniformity  of  natvu-e,  or 
in  the  veracity  of  the  deliverances  of  our  own  consciousness.  No 
doubt  phenomena  quite  outside  the  order  of  nature  would  be  ex- 
perienced, but  then  these  would  have  their  own  appropriate,  though 
strictly  supernatural,  causes.  We  should  be  introduced  to  new 
scenes,  be  instructed  in  fresh  experiences,  acquire  new  information 
about  the  unknown  and,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  knowledge,  the  un- 
knowable, and  yet  suffer  no  evil  consequences  that  we  can  think  of, 
unless  indeed  the  news  were  bad.  And,  by  the  way^  if  the  popular 
doc^ine  of  the  future  life  be  really  part  of  a  supernatural  revelation, 
then  is  the  news  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  more  than 
suflScient  to  justify  the  attitude  of  doubt  and  hesitation  so  commonly 
assumed  towards  it. 

But  let  us  regard  the  Christian  revelation  simply  as  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  transfer  our  supposition,  as  above  stated,  to 
it  We  have  a  Persoji  entering  from  without  into  the  sphere  of 
nature  and  tiie  region  of  experience,  and  that  by  methods  in  them- 
sdves  so  natural  that  the  least  possible  change  is  wrought  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  no  disturbance  whatever  to  our  intellectual  life. 
In  all  things  that  Person  is  made  like  unto  us,  and  yet  represents 
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the  mind  and  character  and  intentions  of  the  Being  whose  existence 
both  nature  and  super-nature  conspire  to  announce ;  and  the  news 
that,  still  with  the  same  divine  economy  of  force,  He  has  to  tell 
us  is  emphatically  good  news,  something  that  we  desire  to  know, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  sustain  our  spirits  under  their  natural  and 
temporal  conditions.  Still  it  is  not  what  Jesus  Christ  teaches,  but 
what  He  is  in  Himself,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  His  life  were  what  the  history  represents  it  to  be,  then 
does  He  succeed  in  linking  our  world  with  that  vast  supernatural  uni- 
verse of  which,  without  Him,  it  forms,  for  all  moral  and  religious 
purposes,  but  an  isolated  and  disjointed  fragment.  The  fatherly  love 
of  God  proclaimed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  sealed  in  His  death,  and 
attested  by  His  resurrection,  does  for  the  moral  what  gravitation  does 
fot  the  physical  world :  it  brings  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  within 
the  scope  of  the  universal  law  of  His  beneficent  operations. 

But  while  engaged  in  confronting  Hume's  attack,  and,  in  the 
light  of  evolution,  emptying  it  of  practical  significance,  the  course 
of  our  argument  has  placed  us  upon  the  flank  of  Spinoza's  position, 
which  thereby  becomes,  in  a  philosophico-military  sense,  untenable, 
though  the  illustrious  thinker  himself  marches  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  Against  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  or  the  onward 
march  of  thought,  or  the  mere  change  in  our  mental  attitude  occa- 
sioned by  ever-changing  events,  even  men  of  the  genius  of  Spinoza 
must  fight  in  vain.  We  see  at  once  that,  had  they  lived  now,  they 
would  in  certain  points  have  expressed  themselves  diflFerently,  and  we 
pay  them  the  highest  compliment  in  our  power  by  saying  so.  And 
it  seems  to  me  clear,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Spinoza's 
view  concerning  miracles  is  vitally  affected,  or  at  any  rate  pro- 
foundly modified,  by  the  growth  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  in  two 
different  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  day,  X)wing  perhaps  to  the  stress  of  recent 
astronomical  discoveries,  nature  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  the  so-called  laws  of 
nature  were  supposed  to  extend  into  infinity,  and  to  be  the  same  in  all 
possible  worlds  and  at  aU  conceivable  times.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  this  for  a  generation  that  had  inherited  or  shared  the 
<iiscoveries  of  Galileo  and  Newton  ?  And  in  this  sense  of  the  word  it 
was  an  entirely  religious  and  deeply  reverential  thought  that  only 
nature  can  reveal  the  divine.  But  evolution  has  changed  all  this. 
The  idea  of  rigid  unalterable  semi-divine  laws  ruling  all  the  universe 
as  by  an  inexorable  necessity  is,  if  not  yielding  to,  at  least  being 
supplemented  by,  the  notion  of  a  succession  of  phenomena  derived 
from  some  unknown  source,  and  following  each  other  in  that  invari- 
able sequence  which  we  call  causation.  We  feel  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  known  to  us,  carry  us  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  tmi verse.  And  thus  the  pith  is  taken 
out  of  Spinoza's  argument.    Nature,  as  we  think  of  it,  cannot,  as  we 
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have  already  pointed  out,  transcend,  or  enable  us  to  transcend,  the 
sources  of  its  own  origin — that  is^  its  own  origin  in  time  and  space.  It 
conducts  us  at  last  to  the  primitive  atoms,  with  perhaps  a  reasonable 
suggestion,  but  no  more,  of  an  organising  mind  either  behind  them 
or  latent  in  them.  Astronomy,  especially  in  later  developments,  may 
perhaps  accomplish  a  little  more ;  but  how  infinitesimally  little  must 
astronomy  ever  appear  in  comparison  with  the  field  in  which  her 
labours  are  cast !  And  thus  it  follows,  what  men  have  always  more  or 
less  suspected,  that  the  God  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  only  the  idea  of 
the  unknowable  with  a  religious  title  affixed  to  it. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  a  still  more  disintegrating  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  Spinoza's  philosophy  of  religion  owing  to  the 
inevitable  change  of  standpoint  from  which  the  supernatural  must 
now  be  viewed.  We  have  seen  that  so  far  from  universal  nature 
being  opposed  to  so-called  miracles,  it  is  rather  the  region  out  of 
which  they  come.  Spinoza  could  not,  of  course,  escape  from  the 
commonly  received  conception  of  the  miraculous,  though  it  is  mere 
justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  described  it  with  a  conspicuous  fairness  and 
studious  absence  of  exaggeration  that  always  distinguished  his  writings. 
But  to  him  they  were  still  events  or  actions  ascribed  to  a  special  divine 
volition,  proving  the  existence  of  divine  power  and  the  fact  of  a 
divine  providence  by  their  own  irregularity — that  is,  by  their  power 
to  override  natural  law  and  order.  Thus  he  writes  of  them  in  one 
aspect  as  that '  which  knows  no  other  cause  save  God  or  the  will  of 
God,'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  that,  as  natural  causes  are  plainly 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  it  is  from  them,  and  not  from 
things  per  se  unknowable,  that  our  knowledge  of  His  existence  and  . 
attributes  must  be  derived.  But  the  argument  vanishes  if  we  substi- 
tute for  this  idea  of  miracle  a  theory  of  the  supernatural  (discarding 
the  word  *  miracle '  altogether)  which  simply  represents  it  as  an  order 
to  us  transcendental  and  unknowable,  but  perfectly  natural  to  the 
beings  to  whom  it  belongs  and  the  intelligences  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered, which,  by  touching  one  particular  system — Le.  our  world 
—of  the  universe,  does  most  clearly  and  positively  reveal  something 
or  other  about  the  sources  of  its  own  origin.  Only  nature  can  reveal 
the  divine.  Most  true ;  but  then  our  nature  is  not  the  only  natural, 
and  what  Professor  Huxley  calls  the  eternal  silence  is  only  a  higher 
or  a  different  region  of  universal  nature  which  may  at  any  moment 
become  vocal  to  us  at  the  will  of  God.  Spinoza's  examples  of  miracles 
were,  as  they  could  not  but  be,  the  marvels  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  it  must  surely  in  all  fairness  be  admitted  that  to  say  of  such  an 
event  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  that  it  does  not  reveal 
the  existence  or  the  providence  of  God,  is  one  of  those  palpable 
paradoxes  from  which  no  philosophy  is  exempt,  more  especially  in 
the  field  of  religion. 

How  &r  the  conception  of  miracles  as  portents,  designed  first  of 
all  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  then  to  prove,  by  ways  that  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  understand,  some  religious  truth  to  the  mind,  still 
survives  amongst  us,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  When  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  had  occasion  to  deal  with  what  he  called  the  proof  from 
miracles,  he  thought  well  to  select,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  thing 
meant  (so  far  as  the  mere  word  goes,  the  illustration  is  apt  enough),  the 
power  to  turn  a  pen  into  a  pen-wiper.  So  regarded,  it  is  certainly  not 
diflBcult  to  make  short  work  of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  word  even  for  actions  done  by  men,  such 
as  our  Lord's  healing  works,  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  *  signs'  and  not 
*  portents,'  and  that  their  special  use  is  to  attract  trust  and  favour  for 
the  person  who  does  them  as  representative  of  God's  benevolence 
towards  His  creatures.  But  it  is  even  more  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
member that  the  supernatural  events,  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  which  we  have  regarded  as  the  essential  basis  of  revelation, 
belong  to  a  different  class  of  phenomena  altogether.  Such  events  are 
neither  miracles,  nor  signs,  nor  ^powers,'  nor  proofs  of  anything  at  alL 
Can  anything  be  more  perverse  than  to  imagine  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  to  convince  the  disciples  that  He  was  the  Messiah  ? 
As  well  maintain  that  the  object  of  the  sun  in  shining  is  to  show  us 
that  it  exists !  Our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead  by  virtue  of  an  inherent 
power  natural  to  Him,  supernatural  to  us,  so  that,  just  as  the  sun 
cannot  be  prevented  from  shining,  it  was  not  possible  that  He  could 
be  holden  of  death.  His  resurrection  is  not  a  proof  of  the  revela- 
tion, but  the  revelation  itself :  the  life  of  Christ  in  history  is  the 
religion  to  be  believed,  not  the  reason  why  we  believe  it.  And,  if 
accepted,  these  supernatural  events  do  not  convince  us,  and  were 
never  intended  to  convince  us,  that  Christianity  is  true ;  they  were 
intended  to  make  Christians  of  us,  and  this,  as  it  was  the  special 
glory  of  St.  Paul  to  show  they  would  do,  they  are  emphatically,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  common  experience,  effecting  in  the  midst  of  man- 
kind nearly  two  thousand  years  after  they  occurred. 

The  answer  above  given  to  Hume  and  Spinoza  cannot  be  called 
altogether  new,  and  has  itself  been  answered  more  or  less  plausibly 
many  times ;  but  the  novelty  lies  in  the  fresh  life  and  redoubled 
strength  which  it  derives  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  So  re- 
inforced and  so  elucidated,  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  cogency  so  consider- 
able as  to  suggest  the  question  whether  the  diflSculties  formulated  by 
these  two  thinkers  are  really  those  which  at  bottom  determine  the 
human  mind  against  the  Christian  religion.  For  my  own  part  I 
firmly  believe  that  neither  Hume's  argument,  nor  Spinoza's,  nor  the 
popular  argument  derived  from  the  facility  with  which  the  ^  vulgar ' 
(the  word  is  not  mine)  lend  themselves  to  superstitious  beliefs,  would, 
either  separately  or  combined,  be  capable  of  creating  so  strong  an  aver^ 
sion  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  we  find  not  only  prevailing 
but  increasing.  If  this  were  all,  then  would  some  of  the  best  minds 
the  world  has  known — say  rather  the  very  genius  of  philosophy  itself 
in  alliance  with  that  natural  human  feeling  which,  from  the  mere 
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experience  of  life,  craves  for  a  religion — never  have  been  content  to 
alAndon  the  Christian  religion,  often  without  real  inquiry^  sometimes 
with  a  light  heart.  Nor  would  men  now — by  far  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all — Cleave  it,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  a  splendid  and  yet 
precarious  history,  a  prey  to  authorities  and  dogmas  which  I  dare  not 
give  rein  for  indignation  to  describe.  It  is,  in  fact,  doing  but  simple 
justice  to  the  sceptical  spirit  to  seek  for  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual basis  for  all  its  difficulties,  and  to  discern — and,  if  we  can, 
answer — that  spiritual,  nay  that  religious,  scrupulousness,  which  gives 
to  purely  philosophical  objections  their  vitality  and  persistency. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  difficulty  which  I  have  connected  with 
Lessing'sfew  and  suggestive  hints  quoted  above.  Like  all  statements 
of  that  which  is  a  current  of  moral  feeling  rather  than  a  principle  of 
intellectual  truth,  these  hints  were  merely  germs  of  thoughts  that 
time  would  ripen  and  confirm,  and  in  the  light  of  later  experience  we 
see  plainly  what  they  mean  and  whither  they  tend.     '  No  fact  can,  as 

SUCH,  BB   A  PBOPSR   FOUNDATION  FOB  BBLI6I0US  BELIEF ' — this  is  what 

men  are  saying,  still  more  are  thinking  without  saying,  all  aroimd  us. 
This,  too,  is  what  liberal  theolc^ — more  remarkable  for  depth  of 
feeling  than  for  lucidity  of  thinking — has  discerned  and  tried  to 
meet  too  often  by  surrendering  or  minimising  the  facts.  Let  us  try 
and  put  it  into  words. 

^  I  assume,'  we  may  imagine  the  sceptical  spirit  to  say, '  that  you 
r^;ard  the  Christian  religion  as  a  revelation  based  upon  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  history,  and  we  will  agree  to  consider  His  resurrection 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian  creed.  Now  this  particular  event 
may  be  true,  or  it  may  not ;  it  may  possibly  be  more  likely  to  be  true 
than  not ;  I  am  willing  even  to  admit  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  all  if  it  could  be  proved  to  have  occurred.  But  what  I  say  is 
that  any  decision  about  it  appeals  in  no  way  to  our  moral  sense,  is  in- 
dependent of  moral  considerations,  does  not  of  necessity  make  us  better 
or  worse,  above  all  affords  no  criterion  whether  we  are  morally  right 
or  wrong.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  that  we  should 
weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  that,  if  fidrly  done,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Be  it  so.  But  when  all  this  is 
done,  what  of  spiritual  or  moral  religion  is  there  in  such  an  operation? 
What  is  there  more  than  a  fairly  honest  man  does  every  day  of  his  life 
when,  say  as  a  juryman,  he  decides  in  one  way,  his  equally  conscientious 
neighbour  in  another,  and  neither  is  the  worse  man  for  it  ? '  (Hence 
all  the  not  uncommon  taunts  about  trying  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  before  an  Old  Bailey  jury.)  '  In  a  matter  of  this  sort  one 
man,  trained  imder  one  set  of  influences,  is  nearly  sure  to  come  to  one 
conclusion ;  another,  differently  trained,  to  the  opposite ;  while  the 
same  man  may  pass  at  a  leap  from  the  extreme  of  scepticism  to  the 
extr^ne  of  faith,  or  vice  versa,  without  undergoing  any  very  serious 
moral  alteration  that  we  can  discern.  Hence  the  test  is,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  an  unfair  one — a  conclusion  to  which  we  shoiJd  hold 
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whatever  might  be  our  own  personal  decision.  And  thus  we  arrive  at 
the  root  of  the  dilemma  which  embarrasses  all  attempts  at  deciding 
upon  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  be  of  any  positive 
value  in  the  eyes  of  science,  religion  must  rest  upon  fact.  But  fact 
can  never  have  the  moral  valoe  or  significance  necessary  for  recom- 
mending religion  to  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  who  certainly  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  any  system  of  religious  belief  that  it  should 
contribute  directly,  and  in  its  essential  meaning,  to  their  improvement 
in  morals.  Hence  our  attitude  not  so  much  of  disbelief  as  of  indiffer- 
ence. We  do  not  think  that  your  facts  are  true.  We  hardly  take 
the  trouble  to  assert  that  they  are  false,  because,  true  or  false,  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required  of  that  which  claims  to  afford  a 
moral  criterion  of  human  belief.' 

That  this  account  of  the  matter  is  the  true  one  may  be  proved  by 
this  one  fact.  It  explains  the  otherwise  almost  inexplicable  mystery 
why  modem  scientific  thought  remains  so  strangely  indifferent  as  to 
whether  men  continue  to  receive  or  not  the  Christian  revelation — an 
indifference  to  truth  that  upon  any  other  supposition  would  appear,  in 
my  judgment,  absolutely  shameless.  But  fortunately  I  have  other 
proof  as  well.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend  a  discourse  on  faith  printed  anonymously  and  for  private  circu- 
lation, but  written  evidently  by  some  master  hand,  from  which,  at  the 
risk  of  setting  up  a  comparison  by  no  means  favourable  to  myself,  I 
extract  the  following  beautifully  written  passage  i-r- 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  called  upon  to  regard  faith  as  the  condition  of  our  at- 
taining the  highest  spiritual  life — as  that  which  makes  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  is  as  God  would  have  him  to  be,  and  the  man  who  is  not.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  object  of  faith  is  declared  to  be  the  work  of  Christ,  consisting  spe- 
cially in  the  incarnation  by  which  He  took  on  Him  our  nature,  in  the  death  by 
which  He  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  by  which  He  opened 
unto  us  the  gate  of  everlasting  life.  Faith  accordingly,  as  having  the  work  of 
Christ  for  its  object,  is  regarded  as  necessarily  involving  the  belief  that  propositioiM 
asserting  the  actual  occurrence  of  these  events  are  true.  .  .  . 

The  fidth,  then,  which  is  supposed  to  be  demanded  of  us  as  ChristianB,  involves 
two  elements  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  wholly  different— on  the  one  side,  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  assent  of  a  kind  which,  if  the  propositions  assented  to  concerned 
any  other  events  than  those  purporting  to  convey  a  divine  revelation,  we  shouW 
say,  could  make  no  difference  to  the  heart,  or  spirit,  or  character  (call  it  what  Tve 
will),  which  is  alone  of  absolute  value  in  a  man ;  on  the  other  side,  a  certain  attitude 
or  disposition  which  belongs  distinctively  to  this  '  inner  man,'  and  gives  us  our 
worth  as  moral  or  spiritual  beings.  The  deepening  of  the  coDcepiion  of  faith  in 
the  Lutheran  theology  only  brings  this  discrepancy  into  clearer  relief.  The  more 
strongly  we  insist  that  faith  is  a  personal  and  conscious  relation  of  the  man  to  God, 
fonning  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  not  perhaps  observable  by  others,  but  which 
the  man's  own  conscience  recognises,  the  more  awkward  becomes  its  dependence 
on  events  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  past.  The  evidence  for  their  having 
happened  may  be  exceedingly  cogent,  but  at  any  rate  the  appreciation  of  it  depends 
on  processes  of  reasoning  which  it  would  be  a  moral  paradox  to  deny  that  a  man 
may  perform  correctly  without  being  the  better,  or  incorrectly  without  being  the 
worae,  ...  It  is  not  on  any  estimate  of  e\idenoe,  correct  or  incorrect,  that 
our  true  holiness  can  depend.    Neither,  if  we  beUeve  certain  documents  to  be 
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geonine  and  authentic,  can  we  be  the  better,  nor,  if  we  belieye  it  not,  the  worse. 
There  ia  thos  an  inner  contradiction  in  that  conception  of  ffdth  which  makes  it  a 
state  of  mind  inTolying  peace  with  Gbd  and  love  towards  all  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  its  object  that  historical  work  of  Ghrist,  of  which  our  knowledge  depends 
on  evidence  of  uncertain  origin  and  Talue. 

I  cannot  transcribe  this  description  of  the  bases  of  modem  doubt 
without  congratulating  myself  that  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  justice 
to  the  diflBculty  I  am  now  to  deal  with.  No  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  answers  of  a  certain  sort.  We  might,  for  instance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  positive  thought,  take  serious,  if  not  fatal,  objection  to 
the  alternative  position  which  the  author  is  compelled  to  adopt,  or 
•we  might  not  unreasonably  ask  whether  it  does  not  savour  of  para- 
dox to  deny  that  the  inner  man  is  changed,  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  according  as  we  believe  that,  say,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is 
a  fiEdthful  record  of  works  and  discourses,  or  an  elaborate  forgery  by 
one  of  those  Asiatic  Gnostics  whom  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  thought  capable  of 
writing  it.  3^t  i^  is  not  thus  that  serious  objections  can  be  usefully 
answered.  Let  me  then  summon  once  more  the  good  genius  of  evolu- 
tion to  nay  aid  for  one  final  grapple  with  an  objection,  to  which  if  no 
better  answer  be  made  than  is  made,  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
reb'gion  will,  so  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  continue  to  languish  in 
weakness  and  sore  peril. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  truth  that  all  right 
belief  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  profound  inward  satisfaction. 
Different  schools  of  thought  would  regard  this  feeling  from  very  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  but  of  its  existence  no  one  doubts.  The 
utilitarian  would  call  it  the  pleasure  which  recommends  or  even 
dictates  our  beliefs.  The  idealist  would  see  in  it  a  spiritual  happiness 
contributed  by  the  mind  itself,  and  necessarily  associated  with  truth 
by  the  Divine  will.  To  a  moralist  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  we  have  hit  the  mark ;  to  the  Christian  it  is  the  *  joy  and  peace 
in  believing.'  I  use  it  in  any  sense  the  reader  pleases,  and  not  even 
then  as  an  integral  part  of  the  argument,  but  as  a  convenient  means 
of  stating  it  more  concisely  and  yet  distinctly. 

The  two  forms  common  to  all  human  thought  are  space  and  time, 
and  in  gravitation  and  evolution  respectively  we  have  the  last  and 
most  complete  generalisation  that  science  pronounces  concerning 
them*  By  the  former  every  atom  in  nature  is  correlated  with  every 
other  atom  in  space  :  thus  the  stone  that  is  at  this  moment  rolling 
down  a  gorge  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  related  by  an  interminable 
series  of  gravitations  to  the  wave  that  is  beating  iipon  the  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  By  the  latter  every  atom  in  the  world  is  correlated 
with  every  other  atom  in  time  ;  the  nebulous  matter  of  the  prse-chaotic 
ages  with  the — shall  I  call  it  ? — nebulous  thought  now  proceeding 
from  the  mind  of  the  present  writer.  But,  nebulous  or  not,  I  know 
bow  great  an  efifort  of  the  scientific  imagination  it  requires  to  take 
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in  the  thought  that,  in  space  and  tirne^  by  gravitation  and  evolution 
everything  is  correlated  with  everything  else,  and  makes  up  a  cosmic 
whole,  a  unit,  an  individuality,  whose  animating  principle  we  may 
term  the  will  of  God. 

But,  once  grasped  or  even  dimly  imagined,  we  begin  to  discern  the 
effects  of  this  overwhelming  truth  upon  the  question  we  are  conrider- 
ing.  Truth  (objective*)  is  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred  or  are 
existing.  Truth  (subjective)  is  the  inward  personal  recognition  of 
the  outward  facts.  And  because  of  this  infinite  (in  space)  and  eternal 
(in  time)  correlation  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  real  fEicts  to 
produce  real  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  We  must  have  a 
desire  to  discover  and  an  inclination  to  believe  the  truth,  because  we 
are,  so  to  speak,  part  of  it ;  it  has  entered  into  us  and  gone  to  make  us 
what  we  are.  Knowledge,  or  progress,  or  civilisation,  by  whatever 
name  we  call  the  march  of  human  history,  is  the  successful  attempt 
to  readjust  the  self-conscious  personality  to  the  realities  of  the 
universe  firom  which  it  has  sprung.  To  be  of  a  truthful  dispodtioD, 
in  religious  language  to  be'  of  God,  is  to  have  a  mind  tuned  to  recog- 
nise the  true  correlation  of  external  things  with  ourselves — to  feel, 
that  is,  true  pleasure  in  believing.  Beligion  and  science  may  both 
claim  to  perform  the  office  of  so  tuning  the  character  as  to  enable  it 
to  give  back  an  accurate  note  when  propositions  are  presented  to  it. 
And  finally  all  knowledge  is  ultimately  self-knowledge  in  a  sense  of 
which  he  never  dreamt  who  wrote :  '  E  cselo  descendit  yv&6i  a-Bavriw* 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  this  general  principle  to  the  special 
case  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  of  its  operation 
in  >  field  of  truth  as  far  remote  as  possible  &om  the  religious.  Why, 
for  instance,  does  a  ''child  accept  geometrical  truths  when  they  are 
presented  to  him  ?  Why  does  he  recognise  them  with  a  pleasurable 
alacrity  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  imderstand- 
ing  ?  It  can  only  be  because  the  essential  elements  of  geometrical 
truth  exist  in  him ;  they  are  forms  of  his  intelligence ;  they  were 
the  conditions  under  which  nature  was  constituted  before  he  himself 
was  evolved  from  it.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  old  saying,  w 
quaintly  and  unexpectedly  true,  that '  like  loves  like.*  His  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  formulas  that  express  the  laws  of  space  is  analogous 
to  his  pleasure  in  accepting  bodily  nourishment.  To  understand 
their  meaning  is  practically  to  learn  something  about  oneself,  and  the 
pleasure  of  self-knowledge  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  self-con- 
scious personality — ^that  is,  of  a  spiritual  being. 

Now  let  us  see  what  light  this  throws  upon  the  nature  of  faith  in 
an  historical  revelation.  At  the  present  moment  two  theories  are 
striving  for  the  mastery,  and  man  is  pronounced  to  be  the  product  of 
one  of  two  causes.  The  world,  of  which  he  forms  the  last  result  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  is  the  work  eith^  of  a  power  which  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  him,  or  of  a 
Creator  who  wills  that  men  should  regard  Him  as  the  Father  of  tht 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  his  only,  his  real,  his  specific  happiness 
(to  saj  nothing  of  duty)  to  know  the  truth  about  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  appeal,  as  is  so  commonly  done,  to 
the  necessities  of  human  suffering,  or  the  cravings  of  the  heart  after 
consolation,  as  a  proof  that  the  Christian  view  of  things  is  the  right 
one.  This  may  be  a  strong  and  useful  argument  to  confirm  a  belief 
abeady  formed,  but  it  is  no  answer  at  all  to  the  non-believer.  For  in 
the  light  of  ev(dution  we  perceive  that  that  alone  confers  true  happi- 
ness which  is  part  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  which  the  spirit  of 
man  is  correlated,  out  of  which  it  sprang  into  being.  If  it  be  true 
tiiat  the  author  or  cause  of  the  world  be  a  being  or  a  power  that  does 
not  hold,  and  never  has  held,  personal  relations  with  man,  then  the 
sooner  metaphysical  theologians  discover  that  to  be  the  case,  the 
better  for  their  own  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
Once  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  ascertained,  men  would  contrive 
to  adjust  their  moral  and  social  ideas  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  contrary  be  true,  the  sooner  the  scien- 
tific and  non-believing  world  discovers  it,  the  better  for  them  and  for 
the  truths  which  they  have  most  at  heart.  The  latter  alternative 
most  be  particularly  insisted  on.  If  the  Christian  history  be  true, 
then  am  I  part  of  an  evolution  in  which  God  is  revealed  by  the  most 
decisive  personal  actions  as  a  personal  Creator  (not  that  the  word 
^  person '  describes  His  essential  being,  but  that  it  represents  that  as- 
pect of  His  being  by  virtue  of  which  He  enters  into  relations  with 
His  creature  man),  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  sustiuning, 
enlightening,  guiding,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  course  of  nature, 
and  the  direction  of  history.  And  in  particular  if  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  true,  then  do  I  belong  to  an  evolution  which  has  part  of  its 
source  in  His  himian  life.  For  that  life,  more  especially  in  its  origin, 
Aen  belongs  to  that  part  of  Crod's  created  universe  which  is  what  I 
have  defined  as  supernatural — that  is,  independent  of  natural  causation^ 
prior  to  any  development  of  evolution  in  time,  lying  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  the  knowable,  and  yet  an  original  source  of  fresh  power  to 
the  world  to  which  it  was  given.  And  I  am  what  I  am  -^because 
Christ  has  lived — it  is  surely  a  truism  to  say  that  there  would  have 
been  no  such  person  as  I,  if  there  had  been  no  such  person  as  He. 
We  must  remember  that,  since  the  dawn  of  self-conscious  life,  evolu- 
tion implies  the  reflex  action  of  spirit  upon  matter  as  much  as  of 
matter  upon  spirit ;  hence  it  is  that  I,  my  body  and  history,  my 
muscles,  bones,  and  sinews,  the  very  hand  that  traces  these  words — in 
short,  that  agglomerate  of  atoms  and  faculties  that  makes  up  myself — 
am  due  to  causes  over  which  the  life  of  Christ  has  exercised  a  pro- 
feimd  and  decisive  influence*  And  therefore  to  know  this  (upon  the 
hypothesis  of  its  being  true)  constitutes  my  most  real  and  lasting 
pleasure ;  or — ^to  put  the  same  idea  in  another  form — to  believe  this  is 
natural  to  me,  and  morally  is  my  duty.     Moreover,  to  learn  to  accept 
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this  is  what  the  minds  of  men  must  be  gradually  brought  to  do,  as 
the  process  of  evolution  sweeps  on  in  majestic  slowness  up  to  the 
point  where  the  spirit  of  man  is  more  and  more  harmonised  with  the 
universe  from  which  it  came,  more  and  more  perceives  the  real  £eLcts 
with  which  it  is  correlated,  more  and  more  drinks  of  the  divine  joy 
of  that  eternal  life  which  is  described  by  our  Lord  Himself  as  ^  know- 
ing Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.' 

In  order  to  be  rigidly  fidr,  let  us  state  the  other  alternative  also. 
*  You  are,  on  the  contrary,'  it  will  be  replied, '  part  of  an  evolution  in 
which  an  honest  though  mistaken  belief  in  the  human  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  has  created  immense  and  far-reaching  effects 
which  are  reproduced  in  you.  You  believe,  therefore,  against  your  own 
best  interests,  a  history  that  is  fimdamentally  false.'  What,  upon  the 
hypothesis,  can  be  answered  to  this,  save  the  simple  and  frank  con- 
fession, not  only  that  we  are  mistaken  now,  but  that  the  mistake  will 
very  probably  survive  for  long  in  ourselves  and  others;  for  error, 
especially  when  allied  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
human  nature,  has  a  powerful  hold  upon  minds  that  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  attractiveness. 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  individuals,  of  generations,  of  whole 
peoples,  nay  of  vast  intellectual  epochs,  yet  ultimately,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  the  mind  of  man  must  learn  to  find  its  true  duty  and 
pleasure  in  accepting  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  it  is 
not  true  of  any  single  person,  it  certainly  is  true  of  the  world  of  per- 
sons, that  '  we  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it — not 
Lancelot  nor  another.'  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  central  point  of  all 
faith  and  all  thought,  where  evolution  bids  religion,  science,  morality, 
utilitarianism,  and  philanthropy  agree  together — our  undying  hope 
in  the  growing  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 

This,  then,  is  my  answer  to  Lessing's  objection  as  developed  in 
modem  thought.  Essentially  it  may  be  stated  thus :  that  no  fiewjt — 
much  less  such  a  series  of  events  as  that  which  constitutes  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Oirist — can  ever  lose  its  moral  significance  for  beings 
created  and  conditioned  as  we  have  been«  That  significance  we  may 
briefly  indicate  in  connection  with  three  great  words  of  religion — 
truth,  faith,  and  judgment — somewhat  as  follows. 

1.  The  standard  to  which  the  Christian  religion  appeals  is  that  of 
absolute  truth. 

2.  The  faith  by  which  truth  is  apprehended  is  a  fundamental 
faculty  of  our  nature,  exercising  a  decisive  moral  influence  upon 
character  and  conduct. 

3.  The  judgment,  or  discrimination  between  that  which  is  right 
and  that  which  is  wrong,  thence  ensuing,  is  of  vital  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 

1.  I  think  it  is  diflScult  to  overestimate  the  effect  upon  a  fair 
and  critical  mind  of  the  proposition  that  the  criterion  of  truth  to 
which  Christianity  appeals  turns  out  to  be  the  most  searching  and 
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lathoritatiYe  that  we  can  discover  or  even  imagine.  It  confers  upon 
revelation  a  kind  of  intellectual  dignity,  without  which  an  emotional 
rel^on  is  but  sorry  stuff,  and  its  morality  like  a  fair  house  built 
upon  ^lifting  sand.  There  is  in  nature  something  that  underlies  all 
moral  and  mental  effort,  existing  prior  to  the  conscience,  the  will, 
the  intelligence  itself;  and  we  call  this  something  plain  fact.  And 
therefore,  in  religion  as  in  science,  in  grace  as  in  law,  facts  are,  in  the 
tniest  sense  of  the  word,  divine;  they  are  at  once  the  ultimate 
embodiment  of  the  will  of  God,  and  also  the  veil  through  which  we 
strain  our  eyes,  not  indeed,  as  St.  Paul  with  excusable  ardour  affirmed, 
to  ^  see  dearly,'  but  to  catch  some  far-off  vision  of  the  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.  And  even  natural  facts  speak  to  us  not  as  mere  dead 
things,  not  by  virtue  of  a  mere  material  existence,  but  as  living  powers 
that  maintain  a  subtle  all-pervading  communion  with  the  spirits  to 
which  they  have  given  birth.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Pantheism, 
most  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  vindicated  in  its  truth  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  evolution.  A  spirit  of  truth,  conveying  the  will  of  God, 
speaks  out  to  us  from  the  universe  of  phenomena,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by  us  sometimes  as  the  perception  of  beauty,  then  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  right,  yet  once  more  as  the  recognition  of  divine 
working.  In  this  view  is  not  the  spirit  of  truth  the  coimterpart  of 
the  power  of  evolution  ?  And  have  we  not  arrived,  in  the  very  heart 
of  nature  herself,  at  that  ultimate  correlation  of  mind  and  matter 
which  we  discern  in  each  one  of  her  multitudinous  offspring? 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  true  that  it  is  to  plain  fact 
that  the  Bible  appeals.  Let  us  select  for  illustration  the  fourth,  or 
that  which  is  commonly  termed  the  most  spiritual,  Gospel,  and  see 
how  our  theory  of  absolute  truth  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  give 
plain  and  consistent  meaning  to  assertions  that  otherwise  carry  with 
them  to  scientific  minds  an  inevitable  suspicion  of  mysticism  and 
ohecurity.  Our  Lord's  intellectual  method,  if  so  we  may  speak  of  it, 
is  contained  in  the  last  seven  verses  of  the  12th  chapter,  in  which 
He  summarised  the  effects  of  His  public  teaching,  then  drawing  to  a 
close  in  rejection  and  apparent  failure.  In  these  He  speaks  of 
Hiioself  as  a  light,  which  those  who  saw  would  not  remain  in  dark- 
ness, whereas  those  who  would  not  see  would  be  judged  by  the  words 
which  He  had  spoken.  Now  for  an  illustration  of  this  principle  in 
actual  operation  we  may  turn  to  His  interview  with  Pilate,  and 
inquire  what  was  the  nieaning  of  this  declaration :  '  To  this  end  was 
I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice.'  Now  can  any  reasonable  man  be  satisfied  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  'being  of  the  truth'  had  a  merely  moral  significance — 
in  other  words,  that  every  man  then  living  in  Jerusalem  who  was  of  a 
candid,  truth-loving  disposition,  must  necessarily  accept  His  claims  ? 
It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult,  upon  this  hypothesis,  to  clear  His  teach- 
ing of  a  somewhat  heartless  egotism.    There  must  have  been  honest 
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aud  even  inquiiing  Jews,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  to  act  up  to 
the  truth,  could  not  discern  their  long-promised  national  Messiah  in 
the  despised  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  What,  therefore,  He  was  appealing 
to  was  that  diviqely  ordained  correspondence  between  fact  and 
thought  of  which  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  do  the  Father's  will, 
must  have  had  an  intense  intuition,  and  what  He  relied  upon  was 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  profound  essential  truth  lying  at  the 
root  of  all  things,  which  must  in  the  long  run  vindicate  itself.  And 
therefore  He  bids  all  honest  men  to  bend  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
ascertain  absolute  truth,  emptying  themselves  of  self-love  and  its 
deceptive  dogmatism,  sometimes  succeeding,  often  failing,  yet  never 
forsaken  by  God  so  long  as  they  remain  true  to  themselves.  And 
thus  will '  wisdom  be  justified  of  her  children.' 

2.  This  leads  us  naturally  to  faith,  or '  being  of  the  truth.'  It  is 
simply  the  faculty  of  believing  that  things  are  as  they  are  without 
positive  proof,  or  even  against  the  apparent  weight  of  evidence.  As 
applied  to  things  secular  or  things  religious,  the  only  difference  that 
I  can  see  is  that  verification  by  positive  proof  is  much  more  conmion 
in  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  faith  of  religion  is  that  which 
catches  at  truth  and  holds  fast  by  it,  simply  because  the  man's 
spiritual  being  corresponds  accurately  with  the  fects  with  which  it  is 
correlated,  because  his  self-consciousness  returns  an  accurate  note 
when  questions  concerning  truth  are  presented  to  it.  Hence  faith  is 
pre-eminently  the  deciding  virtue  of  religion,  that  which  makes  a 
man  to  be  a  Christian  or  not.  Let  us  state  the  moral  results  of  right 
belief  (that  is  faith)  or  wrong  belief  (that  is  superstition)  in  unmis- 
takable language.  If  the  revelation  of  Christ  be  founded  on  facts, 
then  is  the  humblest  Christian  peasant  true  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
hig  moral  being  in  a  sense  in  which  the  most  brilliant  sceptical 
philosopher  is  false.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  founded,  then 
is  the  shallowest  unbeliever  that  ever  aired  his  doubts  true  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  being  in  a  sense  in  which  the  most  holy  and  devoted 
saint  is  false.  A  thousand  other  influences  may  conspire  to  make  the 
mistaken  man  a  better  man  than  the  other ;  nor  need  it  be  said  is 
there  a  ghost  of  an  idea  that  men  will  suffer  a  retributive  penalty  here- 
after for  mistakes  that  have  cost  them  dear  enough  here.  All  questions 
as  to  the  future  are  as  far  outside  the  matter  before  us  as  they  are 
beyond  the  moral  perception  or  mental  faculties  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper.  All  we  can  safely  say  is,  that,  other  things  being  supposed 
equal,  the  man  who  believes  or  disbelieves  rightly  is  in  a  better 
moral  position,  and  betrays  a  better  moral  character  so  fah,  than  he 
who  disbelieves  or  believes  wrongly.  The  whole  set  of  his  nature  is 
in  a  right  direction;  he  sees  things  in  a  clearer  light;  he  is  giffced 
with  an  inner  harmony  and  power  of  self-adjustment,  which  issues  in 
a  higher  and  more  complete  moral  activity.  I  desire  to  keep  the 
alternative  of  right  or  wrong  belief  steadily  in  view,  because  I  am 
arguing,  not  that  Christianity  is  founded  upon  a  true  belief,  but  that 
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it  is  morally  justified  in  appealing  to  historical  events,  a  correct  belief 
as  to  which  begins  by  placing  men  in  the  right  track  as  regards  re- 
ligion, and  so  goes  on  to  make  them  better  and  wiser  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.     It  is  the  vindication  of  the  Christian  method 
that  is  so  sorely  needed,  and  not  the  mere  proof  of  the  Christian  creed. 
3.  And  thus  we  glide  imperceptibly  to  the  consideration  of  what 
is  meant  by  j  udgment.     It  is  an  eternal  discrimination  between  right- 
ness  and  wrongness,  which  divides  what  is  true  in  each  man  from 
what  is  false,  and  also  the  man  'who  is  correct  from  his  brother  who  is 
mistaken.     And  at  this  point  we  arrive  at  some  solution  of  a  very 
painful  moral  problem.     All  history  declares  that,  at  times  of  great 
revolutions  in  religion  or  science,  there  are  numbers  of  good  men  who, 
with  however  small  an  amount  of  moral  culpability,  take  the  side  of 
error,  who  resist  the  truth,  and  not  only  remain  in  darkness  them- 
selves, but  strive  with  infatuated  energy  to  bind  the  chains  of  false- 
hood upon  the  souls  of  all  the  world  besides.     The  fanatical  temper 
asserts  that  it  is  purely  their  own  fault,  to  be  punished  hereafter  by 
an  appropriate  penalty ;  the  cynical,  that  it  makes  little  matter  what 
men  believe  so  long  as  their  heart  is  in  the  right.    A  wiser  philosophy, 
while  deploring,  will  not  deny,  the  plain  fact  that  much  of  human  virtue 
and  honesty  has  been  too  often  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  error  and 
ignorance,  and,  while    refusing  to  award  moral  censure  for  honest 
mistakes,  will  never  cease  to  stimulate  men's  minds  towards  the  as- 
certainment of  truth  by  insisting  on  the  evils  and  even  miseries  which 
those  who  remain  in  darkness  bring  upon  themselves  and  upon  their 
fellows.     It  is  the  word  of  truth  that  judges  communities  at  the  last 
day  of  an  epoch,  individuals  at  the  last  day  of  their  mortal  existence. 
And  yet,  while  thus  acquiescing  in  inevitable  sadness,  and  while 
admitting  that  there  must  be  a  multitude  of  well-meaning  persons 
who  are  either  believing  wrongly  or  disbelieviDg  wrongly  in   the 
Christian  revelation,  the  philosophy  of  absolute  truth,  as  expounded 
by  evolution,  affords  a  magnificent  prospect  of  ultimate  triumph  for 
the  cause  of  right.     I  venture  to  think  that  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  Christianity  or  its  most  vigorous  defender  would  in  his 
secret  heart  prefer  the  victory  of  his  antagonist  to  that  one  other 
worse  alternative — that  men  should  go  on  doubting  and  disputing  for 
ever.    Is  it  conceivable,  or,  if  conceivable,  would  the  thought  be 
endurable,  that  many  centuries  hence  the  minds  of  men  should  be  in 
tiie  same  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  Christian  history 
(that  they  should  be  in  the  same  state  as  to  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  Christianity  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  possible)  as  that  which  is 
revealed   to  us   in   the  current   literature   of  the  present  year  of 
grace?    Terrible   enough  to  have  to  realise  that  the   ISSlst  year 
of  the  Christian  epoch   should   find   us   no   nearer  agreement,  our 
Hiinds  no  more  definitely  made  up  than  they  are !     But  if  what  we 
have  advanced  be  true,  there  is  the  certainty  of  escape  held  out  to  us. 
Men  cannot  be  mistaken  for  ever ;  there  must  be  an  end  of  doubt  as  of 
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all  things  else;  sooner  or  later  the  truth  of  things  must  appear  in  the 
niinds  that  are  the  offspring  of  the  universe,  and  are  continually  being 
trained  to  recognise  the  sources  of  their  own  origin.  And  I  cannot 
refrain  from  claiming  once  more  for  Christianity  that  most  powerful 
and  impressive  argument  legitimately  accruing  to  it  from  the  simple 
fact  that  it  makes  its  appeal  to  fixed  and  certain  truth,  absolute  in  its 
own  nature,  and  sure  to  prevail  by  its  own  innate  force.  Can  we  say 
as  much  for  science  in  its  attitude  towards  religion  ?  Might  it  not 
rather  be  plausibly  urged  that  from  not  taking  up  the  challenge  face 
to  face,  from  not  endeavouring  to  drive  from  the  field  of  man's  beliefs 
a  religion  which,  if  not  true  iu  fact,  soon  becomes  a  mistaken  and  en-- 
feebling  superstition,  modern  scientific  thought  runs  in  some  danger 
of  committing  that  capital  crime  against  truth  and  progress  which  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  ancient  civilisations* 
Once  let  philosophers  acquire  and  propagate,  or  even-  sanction,  the 
idea  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  the  '  vulgar '  believe,  and  that 
a  little  graceful  superstition  may  be  useful  and  becoming  in  the 
minds  of  the  '  common  people,'  so  long  as  their  own  are  untainted 
by  it,  and  not  all  the  victories  of  positive  science,  nor  all  the  engines 
of  modern  civilisation,  will  save  the  society  which  connives  at  this  high 
treason  in  its  bosom  from  destruction,  first  moral,  then  intellectual, 
and  finally,  as  the  judgment  of  God  or  nature,  whichever  we  please  to 
call  it,  material  also. 

In  taking  what,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  be  a  final  leave  of  this 
subject,  I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  adduce  one  more  closing  argument,, 
and  that  is — myself.  I  am  a  country  clergyman,  dischai^ging  the  daily 
routine  of  professional  duties  proper  to  that  office  in  the  sphere  for 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  pronounced  me  competent.  There 
is  not  a  day  in  which  those  duties  are  not  made  easier  andpleasanter. 
to  me  by  my  acquiescence  in  the  teaching  of  modem  science,  and 
especially  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  As  to  feeling  any  incom- 
patibility between  the  two,  I  should  consider  it  an  insult  to  both  of 
them  even  to  imagine  it.  But  if  this  be  the  case  with  me,  why  may 
it  not  be  also  the  case  with  thousands  like  myself,  more  especially  of 
those  who  occupy  a  similar  position  ?  And  I  must  warn  the  genius  of 
doubt  that  it  will  never  get  rid  of  Christianity  until  it  has  disposed  of 
the  country  parsons,  and  that  we  are  a  stubborn  and  positive  race  to 
deal  with.  I  can  imagine  a  thousand  reasons  why  our  brethren  in 
towns  should  be  able  to  derive  their  religion  from  their  inner  conscious- 
ness or  some  other  transcendental  source ;  but  for  us — why,  we  must 
get  ours,  as  our  neighbours  get  their  living,  from  the  gkound.  And 
if,  in  the  attempt  to  do  this  for  myself,  I  may  have  assi&ted  a  stray  soul 
here  and  there  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  a  firm  footing,  it  is  as  much  as 
circumstances  allow  me  to  hope  for,  and  I  shall  be  more  than 
satisfied. 

T.   W.  FOWLE. 
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'four  centuries  of  english 
letters:  ' 

The  life  of  the  Past  survives  in  its  letters  more  than  in  any  other 
records,  and  though  historians  may  have  taken  careful  accoimt  of  one 
or  another  of  them  to  supply  information  and  authenticate  facts,  no 
history  can  so  reanimate  the  time  of  which  it  writers  as  the  letters 
themselves.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  these  four  centuries  should 
rise  before  us  '  in  their  habit  as  they  lived ; '  and,  ghosts  though  they 
be,  tell  us  what  it  is  given  to  ghosts  only  to  reveal.  The  magician 
who  brings  them  before  us  (Mr.  Scoones  mentions  in  his  preface  *  the 
magic  of  patience '  as  the  occult  art  in  which  he  puts  his  trust)  has 
used  his  powers  with  excellent  eflFect,  and  if  in  what  I  have  to  say 
about  letters  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  examples  to  be  found  in  his 
book,  it  is  in  deference  to  the  appeal  made  in  his  preface,  where,  ad- 
mitting that '  many  a  gem  must  still  lurk  in  dark  comers,'  he  invites 
the  assistance  of  all  who  may  take  an  interest  in  his  design  to  bring 
them  to  light.  His  design  is  mainly,  though  not  minutely,  chrono- 
logical ;  and  it  is  of  course  by  such  a  sequence  that  historical  instruc- 
tion can  be  best  given.  But  very  various  are  the  ways  in  which 
human  nature  can  be  illustrated  by  letters,  and  very  vivid  the  lights 
they  can  throw  upon  it ;  and  if  this  work  should  be  as  successful  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  it  may  be  well  that  it  should  be  followed  by  one 
having  a  different  scheme  of  assortment ;  consisting,  shall  we  say,  of 
subdivisions,  to  disclose  severally  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  Military, 
Diplomatic,  Social,  and  Domestic  features  of  the  age  in  which  the 
letters  were  written  ?  Or,  without  reference  to  one  time  or  another^ 
shall  they  be  so  subdivided  as  to  give  us  a  specific  insight  into  human 
nature  in  each  of  its  several  moods  and  passions — melancholy  or 
merry,  angry  or  amorous,  self-seeking  or  patriotic  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  human  nature  as  differing  in  different  ages,  we 
find  that  custom,  bom  of  circumstance,  can  bring  into  combination 
elements  which,  without  the  evidence  of  history,  and  indeed  without 
that  kind  of  evidence  which  extant  letters  afford,  might  have  seemed 

'  Four  Centuries  of  EnglUh  Letters,  Edited  and  arranged  by  W.  Baptiste 
Scoones.    London  :  C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.    1880. 
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altogether  incompatible ;  and  having  seen  what  blind  contradictions 
mankind  in  servitude  to  custom  has  been  capable  of  in  the  past,  we 
may  be  led  to  open  our  eyes  on  the  present,  and  strain  our  sight  to 
discern  what  there  may  be  in  ourselves  that  future  ages  will  read  of 
with  wonder  in  the  letters  we  leave  for  their  instruction. 

What  was  buccaneering  in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Ferocious, 
merciless  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  of  them  caUed 
savages,  by  Englishmen  more  savage  than  they — more  savage  if  we 
were  to  judge  according  to  the  sentiments  of  our  own  time,*  and  yet 
possibly  on  some  other  side  of  their  nature  as  tender  and  conscientious 
as  a  Nelson  or  a  Collingwood. 

The  buccaneer  Cavendish  might  be  taken  to  be  a  fiend  by  those 
who  read  of  the  horrors  he  perpetrated  in  South  America ;  but  before 
we  send  him  back  to  the  region  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
given  him  birth,  let  us  read  a  few  words  in  a  letter  he  wrote  from  his 
death-bed  on  board  ship  as  he  was  returning  from  his  last  enter- 
prise : — 

And  now  to  tell  you  of  my  greatest  griefe,  which  was  the  eickneese  of  my  deare 
kinsman  John  Locke,  who  by  this  time  was  growhe  in  great  weaknesse,  by  reason 
he  desired  rather  quietnesse  and  contentednesse  in  our  course  than  such  continual 
disquietnesHe  which  neyer  ceased  us.  And  now  by  this,  what  with  griefe  for  him 
and  the  continual  trouhle  I  indured  among  such  hel-hounds,  my  spirits  were  cleane 

»  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  read  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  of  January 
26  what  follows : — 

« A  former  member  of  the  9th  Surrey  Volunteers,  whose  name  out  of  consideration 
for  his  friends  we  suppress,  has  been  describing  the  fighting  in  Basutoland  in  letters, 
to  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  attach  his  name,  in  the  Richmond  and  Twickenham 
Timef,  When  he  left  this  country  he  was  no  doubt  a  humane  product  of  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  civilisation.  But  for  some  time  past  he  has  been  fighting  the 
Basutos  in  South  Africa ;  and,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  the  demoralising  infiuence 
of  a  campaign  against  a  semi -savage  tribe  has  been  too  much,  not  merely  for  his 
humanity,  Christianity,  and  civilisation,  but  for  the  elementary  ideas  of  soldierly 
duty.  What  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  dated  Dipherring,  Basutoland,  November  21  ? — 

*  **  The  niggers  have  massed  an  immense  army.  There  are  about  30,000  or  40»000 
of  them,  but  I  hope  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  g^ve  it  them  hot,  and  pay  them  well  for 
all  their  cruelties  to  us.  The  colonel  has  given  orders  for  no  man  to  take  a  prisoner, 
but  to  kill  at  once,  and  that  we  are  all  glad  to  hear.  The  other  day  a  nigger  came 
to  our  csmip  and  pretended  to  be  friendly,  but  one  of  our  men  took  up  his  gun  and 
blew  his  brains  out.  He  was  only  five  yards  from  him,  and  the  bullet  went  dean 
through  his  head.  The  man  was  brought  up  for  court-martial,  but  all  of  us — 3,500 
in  number — said  we  would  lay  down  our  arms  if  he  got  punished,  so  Colonel  Clarke 
told  him  he  was  exonerated  from  all  blame,  and  the  announcement  was  received 
with  great  cheers  all  around  the  camp.** 

« When  "  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  "  can  take  part  in  threatening  a  mutiny  to 
prevent  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  cold-blooded  murder,  and  can  write 
home  to  his  parents  announcing  the  delight  with  which  he  hailed  the  order  that  no 
quarter  was  to  be  given,  no  further  evidence  is  required  as  to  the  brutAlising  effect 
of  these  native  wars.* 

I  had  vainly  hoped  that  even  wars  with  savage  tribes  could  not  carry  us  back  to 
the  darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth  we  read  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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spent ;  wiahiDg  myself  upon  any  desart  place  in  tliis  world,  there  to  die.  .  .  .  And 
DOW  to  return  to  our  private  ihatters.  I  have  made  my  will,  wherein  I  have  given 
special!  charge  that  all  goods  whatsoever  belong  unto  me  be  delivered  imto  your 
hamb.  For  Qod's  sake  refuse  not  to  do  this  last  request  for  mee ;  I  owe  little  that 
I  know  of;  therefore  it  will  be  the  lesse  trouble ;  but  if  there  be  any  debt  that 
(of  truth)  is  owing  by  me,  for  Qad'B  sake  see  it  paid.  ...  To  use  complements  of 
bye  now  at  my  last  breath  were  frivolous ;  but  know  that  I  left  none  in  England 
whom  I  loved  halfe  so  well  as  yourselfe  ;  which  you  in  such  sort  deserved  at  my 
bauds  as  I  can  by  no  measure  requite.  ...  I  pray  you  give  this  copie  of  my 
unhappie  proceedings  in  this  action  to  Sir  George  Carey,  and  tell  him  that  if  I 
had  thought  the  letter  of  a  dead  man  acceptable,  I  would  have  written  unto 
him.  ...  I  have  now  no  more  to  say ;  but  take  this  last  ftrewell, — that  you  have 
lost  the  lovingest  friend  that  was  lost  by  any.  ...  I  pray  forget  not  Master 
Carey  of  Cockington :  gratify  him  with  something,  lor  hee  used  me  kindly  at  my 
departure. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  steeped  in  blood  and  greedy  of  plunder  on 
the  one  side  of  the  globe,  who  was  more  loving  and  considerate  to  his 
friends  on  the  other,  as  well  as  careful  and  just  in  taking  order  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  combi- 
nation ?    It  was  the  work  of  custom ;  and  custom  was  the  work  of 

Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  Qod 
And  mis-Creator. 

Custom  was  the  amalgam  which  could  thus  fuse  two  souls  intd  one 
and  find  a  place  for  them  in  the  same  body.  Nobody  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  learned  to  regard  savages  as  fellow-creatures,  or  to  care 
how  much  they  suflfered  or  how  many  of  them  had  their  throats  cut. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  three  hundred  years  ago.  Now  it  is 
a  bold  adventure  in  speculation  to  forecast  what  may  be  the  changes 
in  custom  and  customary  sentiment  which  shall  have  taken  place  three 
hundred  years  hence,  and  what  things  regarded  with  indiflFerence  or 
approval  now  may  be  condemned  by  our  descendants  in  the  twenty- 
second  century, — not  so  severely,  perhaps,  nor  so  confidently,  yet  in  some 
sort  and  measure  as  we  condemn  what  was  blindly  tolerated  by  our 
progenitors  in  the  sixteenth  : — bold  but  not  unlawful ;  and  let  us  get 
what  glimmerings  we  can  from  the  light  of  experience,  looking  back 
first  and  then  feeling  our  way  forward. 

Burning  heretics,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  best  and  most 
benevolent  of  men  in  his  time,  saw  no  objection,  had  already  come  to 
an  end  with  the  sixteenth  century.  Torturing  to  extort  confession, 
countenanced  by  one  who  was  before  his  age  in  almost  all  things  else, 
came  to  an  end  in  the  seventeenth.  In  the  eighteenth  men  who  had 
committed  suicide  ceased  to  be  buried  where  four  roads  meet  with  a 
stake  driven  through  them.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  the  pillory  and 
cropping  of  ears  fell  into  disuse  ;  and,  moreover,  we  were  no  longer  to 
be  drawn  and  quartered  as  well  as  hung.  Next  the  slave  trade  was 
aboUshed,  and  then  slavery.  Bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  cock-fight- 
ing, prize-fighting,  duelling — ^all  came  to  a  not  untimely  end. 
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Such  is  the  story  of  the  past.  And  now  for  the  conjectural  ont* 
look. 

Vivisection  lingers  still,  but  will  it  linger  long  ?  It  is  maintained 
by  some  high  authorities  and  denied  by  others,  that  whilst  the  animak 
operated  upon  cannot  always  be  exempted  from  torture,  the  benefit 
to  mankind  is  such  as  to  make  the  pain  to  them  of  no  account.  Are 
moral  questions,  then,  to  lose  themselves  in  hypothetical  computa- 
tions of  results  ?  It  may  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  mankind  that 
savage  tribes  should  be  exterminated,  after  the  manner  of  Cavendish 
the  buccaneer,  so  to  make  way  for  races  of  a  higher  order  of  moral 
and  intellectual  attributes.  It  may  be  that  there  has  been,  on  a 
balance  of  results,  a  saving  of  pain  to  mankind  from  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  Burke  in  Edinburgh  some  sixty  years  ago  in  order  to  sup- 
ply bodies,  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  for  dissection.  But  murdars 
and  massacres  have  a  character  of  their  own  independently  of  ultimate 
results.  Again,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  questioned  by  either  party  that 
hmnan  pain  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  any  that 
can  be  suffered  by  animals.     Is  this  altogether  beyond  a  doubt? 

Pain  in  man 
Bears  the  high  mission  of  the  flail  and  fan  ; 
In  brutes  'tis  purely  piteous. 

And  not  only  is  the  discipline  of  pain  often  salutary  in  a  spiritual 
sense  to  the  suflFerer ;  it  is  still  oftener  the  correlative  of  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  in  others — pity,  charity,  self-sacrifice,  devout 
dependence  and  prudential  forethought, — virtues  which  could  not  very 
well  get  on  without  it. 

But  it  is  argued  we  nught  just  as  well  object  to  field  sports  as 
to  vivisection ;  if  we  indulge  in  the  one,  why  renounce  the  other  ? 
There  is  another  question  to  be  asked, — ^Why  not  renounce  both  ? 
Field  sports  are  said  to  be  '  manly.'  Will  our  progeny  of  the  twenty- 
second  century  call  them  so  ?  Or  will  they  respond  to  the  very  few 
voices  of  this  century — one  of  them,  however,  that  of  its  most  illus- 
trious monitor,  Wordsworth,'  another  that  of  a  prose  writer  who  is 
also  likely  to  instruct  more  centuries  than  one,  Mr.  Freeman, — ^that 
exhort  us  not  to  connect  our  amusements  with  the  terror,  pain,  and 
death  of  animals,  but  rather  leave  to  those  who  undertake  it  as  a 
business  all  necessary  hunting  and  catehing  and  killing  of  hares  and 
foxes  and  deer  and  fish,  as  we  leave  the  killing  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
the  butcher. 

There  are  other  amusements  of  ours  that  are  questionable. 
Crowds  of  all  classes  go  to  gaze  at  spectacles,  some  actually,  others 
seemingly,  dangerous ;  that,  for  example,  of  a  man  fighting  with  a 

'  He  teaches  us 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

Bwrtka^  Well. 
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lion  in  his  cage  year  after  year,  till  at  last  the  lion  triumphs  and 
his  tormentor  dies  a  just  death ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  witness  rope  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  by  women  and  children  as  well  as  men,  the 
charm  consisting  chiefly  in  the  danger,  or  supposed  danger,  to  life  or 
limb.  Will  our  progeny  of  the  twenty-second  century  take  the 
pleasure  which  we  do  in  witnessing  dangers  they  do  not  share  ? 

Once  more.  In  our  time  a  man .  risks  his  own  life  and  the  life 
of  the  horse  he  rides  in  steeple-chases,  if  not  from  vanity,  in  mere 
wantonness  and  love  of  excitement, — '  Non  tam  prsemiis  periculorum 
qu&m  ipsis  periculis  laetus.'  ^  Will  some  very  didactic  personage  of 
a  fiituie  time  presume  to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  courage,  the 
one  to  be  regarded  with  respect,  the  other  with  an  opposite  feeling ; 
Uie  one  the  courage  of  the  man  who,  knowing  that  his  life  is  a  high 
trust  committed  to  him  by  the  God  who  gave  it,  is  glad  to  risk  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty  or  in  a  spirit  of  generosity ;  the  other  the 
courage  of  the  man  who  can  see  no  harm  in  throwing  it  away? 
Will  he  perhaps  say  that  the  steeple  ^  which  points  with  silent 
finger  to  the  skies '  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  would,  if  it  dared, 
point  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 

If  there  are  few  now  living  who  regard  these  practices  as  cen- 
surable, it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Cavendish 
there  were  probably  few  who  found  much  fault  with  buccaneering, 
and  many  to  whom  it  wore  the  appearance  of  *  manly '  enterprise. 

In  every  age  wise  and  excellent  men  have  slipped  into  the  ways  of 
the  world,  of  their  world,  without  caring  to  pick  their  steps,  and,  in 
the  matter  of  amusement  especially,  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  custom ; — in  the  matter  of  amusement  especially,  for  in  this  custom 
is  wonderfully  seductive, — '  Le  plus  agr&ible  guide  qu'on  puisse  choisir 
pour  s'^garer.' 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  dreams  and 
illusions  of  reformers  in  past  times  to  be  taken  as  a  warning,  bearing 
in  mind  that  those  have  not  always  been  the  best  guides  who  have 
aimed  at  a  startling  originality,  or  have  &ncied  themselves  possessed  of 
a  prophetic  vision,  or  have  piqued  themselves  upon  exercising  peculiar 
gifts  of  discernment  in  questions  of  morality  and  religion ;  some,  for 
example,  renouncing  the  rites  of  marriage,  others  finding  themselves 
under  a  sacred  obligation  to  go  to  church  naked. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  general  opinion,  however  it  may  be  found  in  past  times, 
and  in  exceptional  instances,  to  have  gone  astray ;  and  this  ought  to 
be  felt  in  all  its  just  force  and  cogency  by  anyone  who  ventures  to 
propound  or  advocate  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  his  own  time. 
Still,  changes  for  the  better  must  have  a  beginning,  and  it  is  not 
conducive  to  such  changes  that  discredit  should  be  attached  equally 
to  those  who  call  in  question  the  ways  of  the  world  from  a  love  of 
«  TacitoB,  EUL  1.  2,  86. 
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eccentricity  and  singularity,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  look  about  for 
coming  changes  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  and  with  a  due  measure  of 
self-distrust  2 — 

What  custom  wiUs^  in  all  things  should  we  do*t, 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer.* 

There  are  two  or  three  more  practices  and  ways  of  thinking  of 
less  importance,  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  of  which 
the  entail  may  possibly  be  cut  off  in  less  time.  Playing  at  cards  or 
other  games  for  money  our  descendants  may  say  could  have  no 
other  root  than  the  desire  of  one  man  to  put  into  his  own  pocket 
what  he  can  pick  out  of  another's.  They  may  admit  that  thousands 
of  those  who  cared  for  winning  the  game,  oared  nothing  at  all  for 
the  money ;  but,  why  then,  may  they  ask,  mix  up  the  one  with  the 
other  ?  The  practice  is  of  course  wholly  innocuous  in  these  cases; 
but  once  rooted,  it  branches  off  into  other  growths,  and  oiur  worthy 
great-grandchildren  may  be  puzzled  to  make  out  how  we  came  to 
take  a  distinction  between  the  practice  of  the  ragged  boys  who 
play  at  pitch-and-toss  in  a  slum,  and  that  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  make  up  their  betting-books  at  Tattersall's. 

Enough  now  of  forecasts,  be  they  diffident  or  be  they  audacious. 
Let  us  turn  back  and  listen  again  to  the  voice  of  the  Past  heard  in  its 
letters. 

There  is  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  January,  1881,  from  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  distinguished  following  of  deans,  canons,  and 
other  clergy,  to  our  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which,  with 
admirable  judgment  and  in  an  excellent  spirit,  an  appeal  is  made, 
amongst  other  things,  for  such  an  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
law  by  ecclesiastical  courts  as  may  afford  the  best  chance  of  de- 
liverance for  the  Church  out  of  her  present  troubles.  And  here  is 
another,  from  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  dated  a.d.  1166,  to 
another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  a  Becket),  which  sets 
forth  some  doctrines  concerning  the  respective  limits  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  questions  now 
at  issue.  He  states  that  some  things  belong  to  the  Church  by  divine 
right  and  some  by  human ;  and  placing  in  the  first  class  all  the 
spiritual  functions  of  the  priesthood,  he  proceeds :  ^ — 

Every  priest  is  in  these  superior  to  a  Mng,  as  a  father  and  pastor  over  a  son  m^ 
a  disciple.  If  therefore  a  king  has  offended  against  God,  he  ought  to  setk  (after 
the  example  of  Theododus.the  Great)  to  he  reconciled  to  Him  by  the  interreotion 
of  the  priesthood.  If  priests  accuse  each  other,  the  judgment  of  this  cause  ^fi» 
not  belong  to  the  king,  but  he  ought  to  withdraw  and  go  backwards— lest  h» 
should  behold  the  nakedness  of  his  father. 

^  Troihu  and  Creuida, 

*  The  original  is  in  Latin.  The  translation  is  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  BUtffty 
itfikd  Bmgn  of  Henry  II, 
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He  observes,  however,  that  the  Church 

poflBeans  maDj  things  by  humaD  right  i^one-— mainly  such  as  have  been  granted  to 
H,  not  bj  any  precept  or  law  of  Gk)d,  but  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  men,  which  the 
xeal  of  Christians  had  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Levitical  portion. 

He  therefore  reproves  the  Archbishop  for  his  arrogance  in  re- 
nounciDg  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts  in  a  merely  pecuniary 
cause,  and  admonishes  him  to  call  to  mind  ^  that  our  Lord  did  not 
turn  to  Zaccheus  till  he  came  down  from  the  sycamore/  But  there 
are  things  material,  and  not  spiritual,  which,  nevertheless,  the  Church 
holds  by  divine  right ;  and  amongst  these  are,  ^  tithes,  oblations,  and 
first-fruits,  which  the  Lord  has  dedicated  by  an  eternal  law  to  the 
use  of  His  ministers,'  and  over  which  he  denies  that  *  the  royal  * 
power  has  any  cognisance.'  The  king,  however,  in  his  own  person, 
would  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  as 
much  as,  *  by  virtue  of  the  unction  received  at  his  coronation,  the 
king  was  so  sanctified  as  to  be  reputed,  not  only  a  secular,  but  an 
ecclesiastical  magistrate.' 

So  it  is  that  the  same  contentions  are  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  and  that  the  interpenetration  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
the  Earthly  and  the  spiritual,  in  the  Church,  are  constantly  found  as 
difficult  to  solve  and  to  separate  as  the  more  or  less  analogous  inter- 
p^etration  of  the  body  and  mind  in  man. 

But  changes  of  ways  from  one  century  to  another  are  more 
marked  in  the  house  and  home  than  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  to 
letters  that  we  must  resort  for  the  only  real  insight  to  be  obtained  of 
domestic  life  in  the  far  past.  Under  this  head  the  Paaton  Letters 
are  of  all  that  remain  to  us  the  most  instructive. 

How  were  young  ladies  dealt  with,  and  how  were  marriages 
managed  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  If  this  generation  of  yoimg  ladies 
have  any  notion  of  it,  they  will  rejoice  that  they  were  not  bom  to  be 
married  four  himdred  years  ago.  They  know  very  well  that  if  they 
have  attended  to  their  duty  and  trained  up  their  parents  in  the  way 
that  they  should  go,  they  may  choose  for  themselves,  with  or  without 
discrimination  as  the  case  may  be.  Neither  they  nor  their  parents 
may  have  taken  the  view  which  I  recollect  to  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Sogers,  that  it  does  not  much  signify  whom  one  marries,  as 
one  is  sure  to  find  next  morning  that  it  was  somebody  else ;  but 
though  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  go  quite  this  l^gth,  yet,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  the  young  in  their  wilfulness  and  strength 
will  not  seldom  act,  and  the  old  in  their  impotence  concede,  in 
such  sort  that  they  might  seeni  not  to  stop  far  short  of  it.  It 
was  otherwise  in  the  last  century.  Parental  rigour  in  those  days 
could  hold  its  own  as  firmly  as  the  parish  stocks ;  and  there  was  but 
wie  escape — the  flight  to  Gretna  Green,  a  sanctuary  known  now  only 
to  history.  The  coolness  with  which  it  was  sometimes  resorted  to 
Duty  be  exemplified  by  a  quotation  (given  to  me  by  a  grandson  of 
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the  parties)  bom  a  letter  written,  not,  however,  to  the  parents  of 
the  lady  (for  she  was  an  orphan),  but  to  her  guardians,  beginning 
thus : — 

Gentlemen, — Your  unnatural  behayiour  to  your  ward,  Miss ,  induced  her, 

however  reluctantly,  to  take  a  journey  to  Scotland,  in  which  she  allcwed  me  the 
honour  of  accompanying  her. 

The  slackening  of  restraint  in  this  century  may  have  better 
results  on  the  whole  than  the  *  unnatural  behaviour '  of  the  last,  but 
it  sometimes  leads  to  impromptu  arrangements  by  young  people 
which  may  seem  not  to  have  been  made  with  a  sufficient  sense  of 
their  seriousness.  I  have  known  of  a  proposal  in  this  century  by  a 
young  gentleman  to  a  still  younger  lady  who  gave  this  ready  reply : 
*  Oh,  yes,  let  us  be  married.  It  will  be  such  awful  fun  1  *  I  trust 
that  her  somewhat  sudden  and  sanguine  expectations  were  fulfilled.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not.  But  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  taking  time  on  such  occasions,  and  looking  before  and 
after. 

It  was  with  a  different  object  that  Elizabeth  Paston  sought  to  be 
married  in  the  year  1454;  audit  was  under  circumstances  which 
justified  her  in  desiring  that  it  should  be  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  Pastons  were  a  family  of  high  position  in  Norfolk. 
Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paston,  and  a  Mr. 
Scroope,  also  high  bom,  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  But  he  bad  not 
seen  her,  and  seems  to  have  wished  to  know  what  she  looked  like 
before  he  finally  committed  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's 
mother  desired  to  be  assured,  by  an  actual  inspection  of  deeds  and 
documents,  of  the  means  possessed  by  Scroope,  and  how  far  they  were 
disposable  for  a  jointure ;  and  in  the  meantime  she  obstinately  refused 
him  a  sight  of  her.  Hereupon  a  cousin,  Elizabeth  Clere,  writes  to 
Elizabeth  Paston 's  brother  John,  and  requesting  that  he  will  examine 
certain  instruments  to  be  produced  by  Scroope,  ^  who  saith  to  me  he 
is  the  last  in  the  tayle,'  she  specifies  what  the  sums  are  which  he 
alleges  himself  to  be  able  to  settle,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

Therefore,  cousin,  meseemeth  he  were  good  for  my  cousin  your  sister,  without 
that  ye  might  get  her  a  better  \  and  if  ye  can  get  a  better,  I  would  adyise  you  to 
labour  it  in  as  short  time  as  ye  may  goodly ;  for  she  was  never  in  so  great  Borrow 
as  she  is  now-a-days ;  for  she  may  not  ppeak  with  no  man  whosoever  come,  ne  not 
may  see  nor  speak  with  my  man,  nor  ^-ith  the  servants  of  her  mother^s,  but  that 
she  beareth  her  an  hand  otherwise  than  she  meaneth  ;  and  she  hath  since  Easter 
the  most  part  been  beaten  once  in  the  week  or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice  on  a 
day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or  three  places.  Wherefore,  cousin,  she  hath 
sent  to  me  by  Fryar  Newton  in  great  counsel,  and  prayeth  me  that  I  would  iend 
to  you  a  letter  of  her  heaviness,  and  pray  you  to  be  her  good  brother,  as  her  trust 
is  in  you ;  and  she  saith  if  ye  may  see  by  his  evidence  that  his  children  and  hen 
may  inherit,  and  she  to  have  reasonable  jointure,  she  hath  heard  so  much  of  bia 
Urth  and  his  conditions  that,  an  ye  will,  she  will  have  him,  whether  her  mother 
will  or  will  not,  notwithstandmg  it  i?  told  her  his  person  is  simple.  .  .  .  Coufli% 
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I  pnj  yoa  barn  Hob  letter,  that  your  men  nor  none  other  men  may  see  it ;  for  an 
mjr  oouan  yoor  mother  knew  that  I  had  sent  you  this  letter  she  woold  never  love 
me.  No  more  I  write  unto  you  at  this  time,  but  Holy  Ghost  have  you  in  keefttng. 
Written  in  haste  on  St.  Peter*s  Day,  by  candlelight,  29th  June,  1454,  by  your 
cousin,  Elizabsth  Glsbx. 

The  negotiation  with  Scroope  was  abortive,  and  Elizabeth  Paston 
was  married  to  Bobert  Poyniog,  *  whose  londe  stood  cleare.' 

These  are  examples  of  what  marriages  can  be  in  different  ages ; 
and  though  of  course  they  are  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  they 
tell  us  something  not  wanting  in  significance  when  they  let  us  know 
what  can  possibly  happen  in  one  age  and  cannot  possibly  happen  in 
another. 

And  if  there  is  something  peculiar  to  mediseval  manners  and 
customs  in  the  way  in  which  people  may  desire  to  be  married,  there 
is  something  almost  equally  so  in  the  way  in  which  they  may  desire 
to  be  buried : — 

I  Louys  OlyfForth,  fals  and  traytor  to  my  Lord  God  and  to  all  the  biassed 
company  of  heaven,  and  unworthie  to  be  cleped  a  Christen  man,  make  and  ordeine 
my  testament  and  my  last  will  in  this  manere.  At  the  begynning,  I  most  un- 
worthie and  Gh>dde's  traytor,  recommaunde  my  wreched  and  syneful  soule  hooUy 
to  the  grete  mercy  of  the  blessed  Trinitie,  and  my  wreched  careyne  to  be  buried  in 
the  ferthest  comer  of  the  churchyard  in  which  pariche  my  wreched  soule  departeth 
fro  my  body.  And  I  prey  and  charge  my  survivors  and  myne  executors,  as  they 
woUen  answere  before  God,  and  as  all  my  whole  trust  in  this  matere  is  in  hem, 
that  on  my  stynking  careyne  be  neyther  leyd  clothe  of  gold,  ne  of  silke,  but  a 
black  clothe,  and  a  taper  at  myne  hed  and  another  at  my  fete,  ne  stone  ne  other 
thing  whereby  eny  man  may  witt  where  my  stynking  careyne  liggeth. 
17  September,  1404. 

*  So  falls,*  he  might  say, — 

So  falls  the  standard 
Of  my  prerogative  in  being  a  creature.' 

Had  Sir  Lewis  de  Clifford  been  bom  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
would  hardly  have  made  such  a  tragic  affair  of  his  funeral,  any  more 
than  the  young  couple  mentioned  above,  had  they  been  bom  in  the 
fifteenth,  would  have  made  a  joke  of  their  marriage.  And  if  mar- 
riage in  this  century  is  not  for  the  most  of  us  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
upon  a  farce,  neither  need  death  be  ushered  in  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Let  us  rather  take  it  after  the  manner  of  Crashaw,  in  the 
seventeenth  century : — 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends. 
Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 
No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay ; 
A  kiss,  a  sagh,  and  so  away. 

Or  if  that  may  seem  to  make  the  transition  too  light  and  easy,  let  us 
«ee  how  it  was  taken  by  John  Sterling ; — 

*  Ford,  Brolten  Heart, 

Vol.  X.— No.  55.  E  E 
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August  10, 1844. 
My  dear  Carlyle, — For  the  first  lime  for  many  months  it  seems  possible  to  send 
you  a  few  words ;  merely,  however,  for  rememhrance  and  &rewell.  On  higher 
matters  there  is  nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the  common  road  into  the  g^reat  darkness^ 
without  any  thought  of  fear  and  with  very  much  of  hope.  Certainty,  indeed,  I 
have  none.  With  regard  to  You  and  Me  I  cannot  beg^n  to  write,  having  nothing 
for  it  but  to  keep  shut  the  lids  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron  weights  that  are 
in  my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  towards  England,  that  no 
man  has  been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven  bless  you  I  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when 
Thebe,  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  one-hundredth 
part  so  sad  as  it  seems  to  the  standers-by. 

Your  wife  knows  my  mind  towards  her,  and  will|believe  it  without  asseveratioDB* 

Yours  to  the  last, 

John  Stebldto. 
Passing  from  the  comparison  of  one  century  with  another,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  letters  which  exemplify,  without  reference  to  times,  the 
different    moods  of  different  minds,  or  different   moods   changing- 
about  in  the  same  mind. 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  observation  that  humour,  and  especially 
humour  of  the  more  pregnant  kind,  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
the  melancholy  man  than  in  the  merry,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  express  it  in  my  own  words  as  well  as  in  another's  : — 

The  richest  mirth,  the  richest  sadness  too, 
Stands  from  a  groundwork  of  its  opposite ; 
For  these  extremes  upon  the  way  to  meet 
Take  a  wide  sweep  of  nature,  gathering  in 
Harvests  of  sundiy  seasons." 

It  is  in  Cowper,  and  in  Cowper's  letters,  that  the  most  memorable 
example  is  to  be  met  with.  The  best  letters  in  the  merry  mood  are 
too  long  and  perhaps  too  well  known  to  be  eligible  for  quotation  ;  the 
best  of  all  that  in  which  are  the  verses  on  the  action  at  law  between 
Nose  and  Eyes,  to  determine,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Ear, 
to  which  of  the  two  the  spectacles  belong.  But  here  is  a  specimen 
in  a  small  compass : — 

To  Lady  Hetketh, 

I  thank  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth,  commonly  called  a  pattern.  At  present  I 
have  two  coats  and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  I  should  find  myself 
possessed  of  (ewer  coats  and  more  backs,  it  will  be  of  use  to  me. 

There  was  the  one  mood.  And  here  is  the  other  in  a  letter  to 
Hayley  (July  29,  1792),  apologising  for  his  inconsistency  in  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  having  again  and  again 
disappointed  him : — 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would  appear  ridiculous  to  most,  but  to  you 
they  will  not ;  for  you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  well  that,  to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  owing  (whether  to  constitution  or  to  God's  express  appointment), 
I  am  hunt^  hy  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season, 

*  Edwin  the  Fair,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
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There  is  an  element  in  human  nature,  the  hereditary,  which  let- 
ters might  illustrate  more  conspicuously  than  they  do,  were  it  not  that 
men  with  great  gifts  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  devoid  of  issue  ; 
lod  even  if  there  is  some  one  to  represent  them  in  the  generation  next 
their  own  (which  is  the  exception),  there  is  generally  no  one  in  those 
succeeding.  So  it  is  with  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Pope, 
Swift,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Macaulay,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Voltaire, 
Bousseau,  Ooethe,  Schiller,  Pitt,  Fox,  Brougham,  Huskisson,  Crom- 
well, and  Buonaparte ;  and,  as  observed  by  Denham — 

Tho'  Solomon  with  a  thousand  wives 
To  get  a  wise  successor  striyes, 
But  one  (and  he  a  fool)  survives. 

Some  one  (Mr.  Galton  I  think)  has  found  an  ingenious  way  of 
accounting  for  the  early  extinction  of  hereditary  peerages.  A  peer 
can  and  does  marry  an  heiress ;  an  heiress  is  usually  an  only  child ; 
and  the  infecundity  which  she  derives  from  her  progenitors  she  devolves 
to  her  progeny.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  been 
given,  or  indeed  any  notice  taken,  of  the  non-existence  or  early  disso- 
lution of  lineal  descent  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
autiiors,  politicians,  poets,  and  conquerors  of  bygone  centuries.  In 
our  own,  however,  we  have  two  excellent  examples  of  inherited  attri- 
butes, in  the  one  case  of  genius  and  poetic  power  descending  to  the 
children,  in  the  other  of  wit  descending  to  the  grandchildren  (for  great 
gifts,  like  insanity  and  the  gout,  will  sometimes  skip  one  generation)^ 
the  one  the  case  of  Coleridge,  the  other  of  Sheridan.  Hartley  Coleridge's 
inheritance  is  conspicuous  in  his  poetry  (whether  in  his  letters  I 
know  not),  his  sister's  in  her  letters,  as  well  as  in  her  other  writings.. 
The  wit  of  the  three  granddaughters  of  Sheridan  has  been  radiant 
in  society,  though  it  is  Mrs.  Norton's  only  which  has  been  brought 
out  to  the  world  in  books,  and  in  them  her  poetic  and  other  powers  are 
more  seen  than  her  wit.  Of  Lady  Dufferin's  wit,  however,  here  is  a 
specimen  than  which  a  better  could  not  be  desired : — 

Hampton  Court :  October  22. 
My  dear  Miss  Berry, — I  began  a  little  note  the  other  day  to  thank  you  for 
jour  kind  remembrance  of  me  and  jour  coming  so  fiir  to  see  me  (which  opportunity 
X  WIS  very  Bomj  to  have  missed) ,  but  m  j  note  in  the  agitating  agonies  of  packing 
op  disappeared;  and  I  had  no  strength  of  mind  to  begin  another.  M  j  mother  and 
I  have  returned  to  this  place  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  make  an  ineffectual  grasp 
at  any  remaining  property  that  we  may  have  in  the  world.  Of  course  you  have 
beard  that  we  were  robbed  and  murdered  the  other  night  by  a  certain  soft-spoken 
oooky  who  headed  a  storming  party  of  banditti  through  my  mother's  kitchen 
window ;  if  not,  you  will  seet  he  full,  true,  and  dreadful  particulars  in  the  papers,  a» 
we  are  to  bo '  had  up '  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Monday  next  for  the  triaL  We  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  learnt  a  great  deal  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  this 
week, — ^knowledge  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  all  my  wardrobe  and  all  my 
mother's  plate.    We  hare  gone  through  two  examinations  in  court :  they  were 
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very  hutryiog  and  a^tatiiig  affairs^  and  I  had  to  kiss  either  the  BiUe  or  the  magiatnita 
— I  don^t  recollect  which,  but  it  smelt  of  thumbs.  The  magistrates  seemed  to  tain 
less  interest  in  my  clothes  than  in  my  mother's  spoons,~I  suppose  from  some 
secret  affinity  or  congeniality  which  they  were  conscious  of.  'Similis  gaudet'— 
something — (I  have  lost  my  Ladn  with  the  rest  of  my  property).  When  I  sty 
'  similis/ 1  don't  so  much  allude  to  the  purity  of  the  metal  as  to  its  particular  fonn. 
I  find  that  the  idea  of  personal  property  is  a  fascinating  illusion,  for  our  gooda 
belong  in  fact  to  our  country,  and  not  to  us ;  and  that  the  petticoats  and  stoddngs 
which  I  have  fondly  imagined  mine,  are  really  the  petticoats  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  am  now  and  then  indulged  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  my  most  neceaaaij 
garments  in  the  hands  of  different  policemen ;  but '  in  this  stage  of  the  prooeedinga' 
may  do  no  more  than  wistfully  recognise  them.  Even  on  such  occasions,  the  wordi 
of  justice  are, '  Policepmn  B  25,  produce  your  gowns ; '  '  Letter  A  36,  identify 
your  lace ; '  '  Letter  C,  tie  up  your  stockings.'  All  this  is  harrowing  to  the  feeliDga ; 
but  one  cannot  have  eyeiything  in  this  life ;  we  have  obtained  justice  and  can 
easily  wait  for  a  change  of  linen.  Hopes  are  held  out  to  us  that  at  some  vague 
period  in  the  lapse  of  time  we  may  be  allowed  a  xcear  out  of  our  raiment — at  least, 
so  much  of  it  as  may  have  redsted  the  wear  and  tear  of  justice ;  and  my  poor 
mother  looks  confidently  forward  to  being  restored  to  the  bosom  of  her  silver  tea- 
pot. But  I  don't  know  ;  I  begin  to  look  upon  all  property  with  a  philosophic  eje 
as  unstable  in  its  nature  and  liable  to  all  sorts  of  pawnbrokers.  Moreover,  the 
police  and  I  have  so  long  had  my  clothes  in  common,  that  I  shall  never  feel  at 
home  in  them  agiun.  To  a  virtuous  mind  the  idea  that  Inspector  Dowsett  ei* 
amined  into  all  one^s  hooks  and  eyes,  tapes  and  buttons,  &c.,  is  inexpressibly  painfiiL 
But  I  cannot  pursue  that  view  of  the  subject  Let  me  hope,  dear  Miss  Berry,  that 
you  feel  for  us  as  we  really  deserve,  and  that  you  wish  me  well '  thro'  my  clothes,' 
on  Monday  next.  .  .  •  Yours  very  truly, 

HeLSBT  a.  DUEFSBDr.* 

Her  name  recalls  to  me  a  letter  from  Samuel  Bogers,  and 
her  answer  (shown  me  some  forty  years  ago) ;  and  if  there  is  no  wit 
in  it,  as  the  word  is  conmionly  used,  there  is  certainly  brevity,  whidi, 
according  to  Polonius,  is  '  the  soul  of  wit.' 

Mr,  Rogers, — ^Will  you  dine  with  me  on  Wednesday  ? 
Lady  2>Mfcrtn.— Won't  I  ? 

This  is  unpublished.  That  which  follows  is  again  from  Miss 
Berry's  correspondence : — 

Engaged,  my  dear  Miss  Berry,  up  to  the  teeth  on  Saturday,  or  should  be  too 
happy.  It  gives  me  great  comfort  that  you  are  recovered.  I  would  not  havo 
survived  you.  To  precipitate  myself  from  the  pulpit  of  Paul  >*  was  the  peculiar 
mode  of  destruction  on  which  I  had  resolved. — ^Ever  yours, 

Stb^tet  SxrcH. 

Wit,  in  virtue  of  its  brevity,  and  little  traits  of  social  intercourse, 
are  more  easily  produced  in  letters  than  what  is  illustrative  of  pro- 
fessional life  and  character.  Military  and  diplomatic  correspon- 
dences are  often  interesting  in  their  totality,  but  the  interest  is  not 
easily  producible  in  quotations.  The  context  of  circumstance  is 
wanting. 

•  Jonmal  and  Correspondence  cf  Miss  Berry,  edit^  by  Lady  Tkeresa  Lefcis^  vol 
iii^p.  497. 

»•  He  was  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  Feb.  22, 1837. 
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The  Bake  of  Wellington's  dispatches  are  of  course  adoiiraUe  in 
dealing  irith  military  m«i  and  measores,  bat  they  can  only  be  appre- 
dated  by  being  read  in  saocession.  He  coald  appreciate  them  him- 
self and  avow  it  with  characteristic  firankness.  The  late  Lord 
Aberdeen  (firom  whom  I  heard  it)  repeated  to  the  Dake  what  Lord 
Brougham  had  said, — that  ^  when  one  reads  those  dispatches,  one  sees 
how  it  is  that  there  is  only  one  great  general  in  a  century.'  To  which 
the  Duke  replied,  ^  By  God,  it  is  quite  true ;  and  when  I  read  them 
myself  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  can  ever  have  written  them.' 

Of  his  individual  nature,  apart  from  his  profession,  we  know  more 
through  the  Oreville  Memoirs  than  through  his  dispatches ;  but  even 
in  the  dispatches  we  find  &om  time  to  time  tokens  of  his  sagacity  in 
the  management  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  campaigns. 
He  writes  to  an  English  Resident  who  found  himself  baffled  by  a  per- 
verse Spanish  Junta :  ^  The  less  authority  you  claim  the  more  you 
will  have.'  He  is  said  to  have  studied  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
Had  he  studied  Tacitus  also  ?  For  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  German  leader 
as  ^  aactoritate  suadendi  magis  qu&m  jubendi  potestate '  ? ''  There  is 
another  little  incident,  betokening  a  prudential  shrewdness  in  the 
exercise  of  authority  (in  this  instance  military  authority),  which  was 
told  me  by  Mr.  Ghreville  (though  not  to  be  found  in  his  memoirs, 
at  least  as  hitherto  published)  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset.  The  army  was  in  retreat,  and  having  to  cross  a  river,  the 
Duke  had  given  orders,  the  evening  before  the  crossing,  that  one  half 
should  cross  by  a  bridge  and  the  other  by  a  ford  some  miles  further 
up.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Duke  rode  up  to  the  ford,  but  found 
no  troops ;  and  after  waiting  some  time,  as  none  came  in  sight,  he 
rode  back  in  dismay,  thinking  he  had  lost  his  army.  He  told  Lord 
Fitzroy  how  it  had  happened.  His  generals  of  division  had  met  in 
the  morning,  and  finding  that  rain  had  fisillen  in  the  night,  they  had 
had  the  audacity  to  countermand  the  Duke's  orders  and  pass  the 
whole  army  over  the  bridge  to  the  great  peril  of  the  rear.  Lord 
Iltzroy  expressed  his  astonishment.  *  And  what  did  you  say,  sir  ? '  he 
asked.    *  Oh,  by  God,  it  was  too  serious ;  /  said  nothing: 

In  official  dealings,  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  held  with  too  much 
firmness  any  position  he  had  once  taken  up.  I  remember  a  remark- 
aUft  letter  from  a  rough,  grand  old  general.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  to 
whom  he  persisted  in  refusing  certain  moneys  claimed  as  prize  of  war 
in  an  Indian  city  which  had  been  captured.  In  spite  of  the  evidence 
produced,  the  Duke  chose  to  believe  that  the  money  had  been 
removed  before  the  capture ;  and  Sir  Lionel,  tired  of  producing 
arguments  and  evidence  to  no  purpose,  replied  at  last,  with  unofficial 
plain  dealing: — ^*My  Lord  Duke,  you  know  va  your  own  mind 
where  the  money  was:  The  Duke  may  have  been  \mjust,  but  he 
was  not  ungenerous.    Some  time  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  Colonies  was  contemplating  the  appointment  of  Sir  Lionel 
to  a  first-class  government  at  a  critical  period,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke 
for  his  opinion  of  him.  The  reply  was  that  he  was  ^  equal  to  any 
situation  in  which  he  could  be  placed.' 

The  letters  diplomatic,  when  exclusively  on  business,  stand  as 
much  in  need  of  surroundings  as  the  military.  But  here  and*  there 
they  are,  or  were  in  the  last  century,  in  the  hands  of  some  diploma* 
tists,  descriptive  of  the  life  of  courts  and  the  characters  of  sovereigpois 
and  statesmen. 

The  memoir  of  Hugh  Elliot,  by  his  granddaughter,  the  present 
C!ountess  of  Minto,  is  full  of  such  descriptions,  and  no  biography  can 
be  more  brightly  expressive  of  the  time  and  the  man ;  a  man  ^com- 
poimded  of  many  simples,'  gay  and  gloomy,  indolent  and  energetic^ 
tender  and  cynical ;  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  understanding,  which 
were  from  time  to  time  of  no  use  to  him.  For  <  Heaven  is  just,'  says 
bis  biographer ;  ^  it  gives  to  some  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  to  others 
that  of  acting  conformably  to  reason.' 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  Elliot  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Munich,  and  when  twenty-four  at  the  court  of  Berlin 
in  the  latter  days  of  Frederick  the  Greats  The  relations  between 
Prussia  and  England  were  not  altogether  friendly,  and  the  personal 
intercourse  between  EUiot  and  Frederick  was  very  much  the  reverse; 
Frederick  indulging  in  gibes  and  sneers  but  little  disguised,  and  Elliot 
in  skilfully  equivocal  retorts.  A  respectable  minister  of  Frederick's  at 
the  C!ourt  of  St.  James  was  recalled  and  replaced  by  a  notoriously  ^  ill^ 
conditioned  fellow,  merely  to  spite  the  English  cabinet ' ;  whereupon 

*  What  do  they  say  of in  London  ? '  asked  Frederick,  in  a  taimt* 

ing  tone.  'Digne  repr&entant  de  votre  Majesty,'  replied  EUioty 
bowing  to  the  ground.  This  did  not  mend  matters,  and  the  King 
would  not  speak  to  Elliot  at  several  successive  levies.  Elliot,  highly 
indignant,  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  when,  in* 
telligence  having  arrived  that  Hyder  Ali  had  made  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  Camatic,  the  King  asked  in  a  wicked  way, — ^  M.  Elliot,  qm 
est  ce  Hyder  Ali  qui  sait  si  bien  arranger  vos  a£faires  aux  Indes  ?  * 
^  Stre,'  replied  Elliot,  *  c'est  un  vieuz  despote,  qui  a  beaucoup  pill€ 
ses  voisins,  mais  qui,  Dieu  merd,  conmience  k  radoter.' 

It  was  clearly  time  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  exercise  elsewhere  his 
peculiar  gifts  in  dealing  with  despots,  old  or  yoimg,  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Copenhagen. 

In  this  position  momentous  events  were  awaiting  him.  .  In  1788 
Sweden  was  invaded  by  an  army  of  Danes  and  Bussians,  and  was  res- 
cued by  Elliot's  prompt  and  determined  interposition*  Assuming  on 
his  own  responsibility  powers  which  he  had  no  time  to  obtain  firom  his 
Government,  he  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  both  potentates ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  saving  Sweden,  he  warded  off  an 
European  war.    The  language  he  used  was  somewhat  imperious,  till 
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all  was  over ;  and  when  such  a  tone  was  no  longer  essential  to  his 
parpoae,  there  is  something  touching  in  the  tone  of  deference  and 
dignified  humility  with  which  he  takes  his  leave.  How  often  is  it 
that  a  man's  true  nature  is  better  seen  in  what  he  writes  than  in  what 
he  speaks  I  ^^ 

Gothenborgh :  10th  of  November,  1788. 

Sire, — ^At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  deign  to  accept  a  few  lines,  dictated  by 
the  strongest  feelings  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  attachment.  Forgive,  Sire,  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  memory  of  those  moments  in  which,  through  an  excess 
of  zeal,  I  fuled  in  respect  to  your  Majesty,  causes  a  flush  to  rise  to  my  brow,  and 
fills  my  soul  with  bitterness.  Deign,  ^re,  to  forget  my  errors,  and  sufler  me,  in 
leaYing  your  kingdom,  once  more  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  think  I  foresee  the  consummation  of  a  defensiye  alliance  which  would  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  your  Majesty*s  states  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
But  one  sacrifice  is  necessary ;  it  is  that  of  the  miserable  glory  which  a  prince  can 
only  attain  by  the  effusion  of  Uood.  ...  A  warrrior  king  depends  for  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  Tulgar  crowd,  and  must  address  himself  to  prejudices  and  ignorance  to 
obtain  the  applause  of  a  day,  which  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  and  the  page  of 
the  historian  often  annul  before  death  comes  to  enshroud  the  mortal  faculties  in  the 
nothingness  from  which  they  came.  Consult,  Sire,  the  laws  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  admowledge  that  the  Qod  of  the  uniyerse  is  a  God  of  peace. 

Hiere  is  a  letter  from  Gustavus,  acknowledging  that  he  owes  his 
•crown  to  Elliot,  and  there  was  a  lifelong  friendship  between  them. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  an  end,  but  I  have  something  to  say  about 
letter-writing  at  large,  and  something  more  about  dispatches, 
whether  military  or  diplomatic  or  other. 

There  are  letters,  chiefly  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  might 
be  better  called  epistles ;  and  many  of  this  century  which  have  been, 
and  more  which  profess  to  have  been,  scribbled.  And  it  is  generally, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  justly,  assumed  that  the  style  should  be 
governed  by  the  theme,  and  by  the  relations,  familiar  or  other  than 
familiar,  between  the  writer  and  his  correspondent — I  say  to  a  certain 
extent  justly;  but  I  think  there  should  be  large  allowances. 

Familiar  letters,  it  is  said,  to  be  admired  should  be  written  with 
ease  and  fluency.  Such  letters,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  written  to 
be  admired ;  and  when  read  by  others  than  those  to  whom  they  were 
written,  as  they  often  are,  in  volumes  of  correspondence  posthumously 
published,  ease  and  fluency  alone  will  not  make  them  acceptable. 
And  when  they  are  the  letters  of  literary  men,  whether  or  not  they 
may  seem  to  have  been  fluently  written,  they  will  be  valued  for  whaA 
does  not  often  lend  itself  to  fluency.  Writers  who  have  been  occupied 
all  their  lives  in  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  language,  and  have  a 
love  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  may  be  expected  to  write  even  their  familiar 
letters  in  the  spirit  of  that  love  and  under  the  influence  of  the  habits 
to  which  it  has  given  birth.  They  will  not,  if  they  are  wise,  value 
their  language  above  the  thoughts  it  expresses,  or  for  any  admiration 
it  may  meet  with ;  should  they  do  so,  it  will  be  likely  to  lose  its 

■*  The  lett^  is  in  French.    The  translation  is  Lady  Minto*8. 
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grace  and  its  charm.  But  such  men,  even  in  the  soliloquies  of 
thought,  will  often  occupy  and  please  themselves,  for  the  pleasurp'" 
sake  only,  with  casting  their  thoughts  into  one  form  or  another 
language,  and  making  out,  perhaps,  in  the  process,  what  th^  i 
worth  and  whither  they  tend.  And  if  they  do  so  in  talking  to  the 
selves,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  do  otherwise  in  writing 
their  friends* 

There  is  another  class  of  familiar  letters  which  are  more  likely 
be  fluently  written — those  which  are  to  express  feelings  rather  tb 
thoughts.     But  even  these,  if  the  writers  are  literary  men,  may 
found  to  have  more  than  ordinary  merits  of  form.    There  are  lett 
written  by  Southey,  in  moments  of  absorbing  emotion,  which  are 
perfect  in  diction  as  if  they  had  been  works  of  art.     In  his  case  t 
words  fell  naturally  into  the  mould  made  for  them  by  habit.    W 
others  there  may  be  no  mould  absolutely  established,  and  yet  th> 
may  be  a  habit  of  moulding  and  shaping  ad  hoc,  which  cannot 
easily  supplanted ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should ;  for  the  p 
cess  is  perhaps  not  less  quieting  and  soothing  than  the  murmuri 
twirl  of  the  old  woman's  spinning-wheel  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  letters  to  friends  on  ordinary  occasioi 
or  on  no  occasion  at  all,  should  not  be  written  in  the  way  which  t 
writer  finds  most  pleasing  and  amusing  to  himself,  and  may  belie 
to  be  most  so  to  his  correspondent.  If  he  should  take  a  fancy, 
some  men  have,  to  write  his  letter  in  verse,  we  will  call  it  an  epistl' 
if  in  prose,  we  may  call  it  a  disquisition,  a  jeu  cCeapritj  or  by  a^ 
other  name  that  may  describe  it  best ;  but  if  it  is  good  of  its  Id 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  it. 

So  much  for  letters  and  epistles,  and  now  for  dispatches.  Di 
culties  arise  chiefly  in  those  written  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  i 
in  those  written  in  submission  to  it.  And  they  are  met  with  n 
frequently  in  the  language  of  praise  or  of  blame  to  be  used 
superiors,  and  in  that  of  deference  or  deprecation  by  subordina 
Ben  Jonson  tells  us  in  his  ^Discoveries^  he  has  discovered  t 
^  there  is  as  great  a  vice  in  praising  and  as  frequent  as  in  detracti 
And  if  this  is  true  in  other  ways  of  life,  it  is  especially  expedient: 
official  life  that  praise  should  be  seen  to  be  merited,  and  that  it  she! 
be  carefully  measured  in  expression.  It  will  be  valued  accordiol 
And  so  of  censure.  It  will  often  be  most  eflective  in  the  languag 
reserve — the  thunder-cloud  without  the  thunder.  And  in  this  f  I 
it  leaves  itself  least  open  to  controversy.  The  question  in  w 
particular  case  it  can  or  cannot  be  fairly  so  used,  is  of  count 
question  of  moral  right  and  justice,  to  which  all  questions  of  offic 
expediency  should  give  place. 

I  have  hardly  said  enough  of  the  thanks  due  to. Mr.  ScooMI 
the  careful  execution  of  his  very  laborious  task.    The  critioil. 
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toiy  head-notes  by  which  the  letters  are  introduced  are  all 

uld  be  desired — clear  and  judiciously  concise.     The  letters  of 

lier  ages  are  of  course  comparatively  few.    Mr.   Scoones's 

)n  is  of  English  letters  only ;  and  almost  all  the  letters  written 

ish  in  mediffival  times  are  about  some  business  of  the  moment, 

ight  have  borne  the  Chinese  superscription  of  a  'necessary 

aication ; '  whilst  from  want  of  use  in  writing  at  all,  they 

obably  written  with  less  ease  than  the  letters  in  Latin  by  men 

^  culture.    As  the  centuries  proceed,  the  supply  is  more  and 

abundant;    and  the  only  celebrat^ed  writer  of  the  present 

,  of  whose  letters  no  specimen  is  given,  is,  I  think.  Lord 

am.    This  may  be  the  gain  of  a  loss,  for  his  was  not  the  sort 

1  which  appears  to  most  advantage  in  letters.    It  wanted  ^  the 

Q^race  of  not  too  much.'  He  once  said  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherall, 

3  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  himself — that  he  drove  a 

tive  and  four  with  two  adverbs  for  outriders.    And  there  were 

nd  more  objectionable  exuberances  which  he  knew  not  how 

oL     Many  letters  of  his  have  been  recently  published  in  Mr. 

Napier's  correspondence,  and  if  others  extant  are  like  them, 

who  wishes  well  to  his  memory  would  desire  to  see  them 

3ed.  Mr.  Scoones's  collection  could  very  well  spare  them ;  for 

imes  of  correspondence  of  eminent  men  published  in  this 

are  numerous  beyond  all  precedent;  and  as  the  task  of 

falls,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of  this  or  that  near 

J  or  enthusiastic  friend,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  think  every 

is  hero  wrote  worth  reading,  they  are  severally  as  redundant 

;erial  as  they  are  collectively  voluminous.    There  is  only  one 

it  in  which  they  may  be  suspected  of  falling  short.    The  six, 

or  ten  volumes  of  the  eminent  man's  so-called  ^  Correspon- 

'  are  his  letters,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  not  his  correspon- 

Now  an  eminent  or  gifted  man  usually  corresponds  with 

other  eminent  men  or  other  gifted  men  who  are  not  eminent. 

robability  is  that  their  letters  are  often  as  well  worth  reading  as 

0,  but  the  editor  will  not  make  room  for  them  by  suppressing 

of  his  own  that  are  of  inferior  interest.     If  the  good  are 

ited  by  the  indiflferent,  this  is  not  the  only  evil.     What  the 

wants  is  generally  to  look  into  the  life  and  nature  of  the  man, 

is  may  often  be  learnt  as  truly  from  the  letters  written  to  him 

n  those  written  by  him.     What  a  man  is  will  be  reflected  in 

ne  and  demeanour  of  those  who  have  something  to  say  to  him  ; 

loreover,  the  eflfect  of  his  own  letters  will  gain  by  intermixture 

iriety. 

began  by  adverting  to  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  letters  of 
sive  centuries  past,  in  telling  us  what  were  the  ways  of  men, 
rd  and  inward,  and  what  the  aspects  of  life  in  each  of  them.  I 
nd  by  asking  whether  the  letters  of  this  century  disclose  any 
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significant  changes  of  tone  and  temper  of  mind,  not  only  between  it 
and  its  predecessors,  but  between  itself  in  its  beginnings  and  in  its 
approaching  end?  To  one  who  has  lived  through  it  and  on  whom 
any  changes  there  may  be  have  crept  by  slow  degrees,  they  will  be 
less  obvious  than  to  others ;  and  it  is  a  question  therefore  which  I  will 
rather  ask  than  attempt  to  answer. 

Henbt  Tatlob. 
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WORRY. 


When  a  strong  and  active  mind  breaks  down  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  business,  it  is  worn  out  by  worry  rather  than  over-work.  Brain- 
labour  may  be  too  severe,  or  ordinary  exercise  prolonged  until  it 
produces  serious  exhaustion;  but  the  mere  draining  of  resources^ 
however  inexpedient,  is  not  disease,  and  seldom  inflicts  permanent 
injury.  A  temporary  collapse  of  the  mental  powers  may  be  caused  by 
excessive  or  too  continuous  exertion,  just  as  a  surface  well  may  be 
emptied  l^  pumping  it  out  more  rapidly  than  it  is  refilled,  but  the 
apparatus  is  not  thereby  disorganised,  and  time  will  remedy  the  defect. 
When  rest  is  not  followed  by  recovery,  the  recuperative  &culty  itself^ 
an  int^^  part  of  the  intellectual  organism,  must  be  impaired  or 
disabled.  This  is  not  unfirequently  the  case  when  the  possessor  of  a 
worried  and  weakened  brain  in  vain  seeks  refuge  firom  the  supposed 
effects  of  ^  over- work '  in  simple  idleness.  Something  more  than  ex- 
haustion has  occurred,  and  rest  alone  will  not  cure  the  evil.  The 
Sfumlty  of  repair  is  not  in  a  condition  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
between  potential  energy  and  kinetic  force.  Divers  hypotheses  have 
been  suggested  to  explain  this  state  of  matters.  The  mind  has 
been  compared  to  a  muscle  overstrained  by  a  too  violent  effort,  or 
paralysed  by  excessive  exertion.  The  two  phenomena  have  little 
similarity,  and  no  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  mental  collapse, 
by  the  comparison.  Perhaps  a  closer  parallel  might  be  found  in  the 
state  which  ensues  when  the  tension  of  a  muscular  contraction  is  so 
high  that  spasm  passes  into  rigidily,  and  molecular  disorganisation 
ensues.  Meanwhile,  however  interesting  these  speculations  may  prove 
to  the  physiologist,  they  bring  no  relief  to  the  sufferer.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  worse  evil  than  simply  using  up  his  strength  too  rapidly 
has  befallen  him,  but  no  one  knows  precisely  whxxt  has  happened. 
To  cover  the  enigma,  without  solving  it,  *  over-work '  is  taken  to  mean 
more  than  work  over  the  normal,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  time,  but 
DO  attempt  is  made  to  determine  how  excess,  in  either  or  aU  of  these 
particulars,  can  bring  about  the  disability  and  decrepitude  we  bewaiL 
It  is  to  the  investigation  of  this  mystery  attention  needs  to  be 
directed.  If  it  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  why  a  mind  previously 
healthy,  and    still   apparently  intact,  breaks  down  instantly  and 
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thoroughly  under  a  strain  not  exceptionally  great,  and,  coUapee 
having  once  occurred,  recovery  follows  tardily  and  is  rarely  complete, 
it  will  probably  be  within  the  scope  of  common  sense  to  draw  some 
practical  conclusions  as  to  the  prevention,  and  it  may  be  the  cure,  of 
what  is  in  truth  becoming  a  scourge  of  mental  industry  already 
almost  decimating  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  progress,  in  every  field  of 
intellectual  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  certain  degree  of  tension  is  indispensable  to  the  easy  and 
healthful  discharge  of  mental  functions.  Like  the  national  instru- 
ment of  Scotland,  the  mind  drones  wofully  and  will  discourse  most 
dolorous  music,  imless  an  expansive  and  resilient  force  within 
supplies  the  basis  of  quickly  responsive  action.  No  good,  great,  or 
enduring  work  can  be  safely  accomplished  by  brain-force  without  a 
reserve  of  strength  sufficient  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  exercise,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  rhythm  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Working  at 
high-pressure  may  be  bad,  but  working  at  low-pressure  is  incomparably 
worse.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  a  sense  of  weariness  commonly 
precedes  collapse  from  *  over-work';  not  mere  bodily  or  nervous 
£Ektigue,  but  a  more  or  less  conscious  distaste  for  the  business  in  hand, 
or  perhaps  for  some  other  subject  of  thought  or  anxiety  which  obtrudes 
itself.  It  is  the  offensive  or  irritating  burden  that  breaks  the  back. 
Thoroughly  agreeable  employment,  however  engrossing,  stimulates 
the  recuperative  faculty  while  it  taxes  the  strength,  and  the  supply  of 
nerve-force  seldom  falls  short  of  the  demand.  When  a  feeling  of 
disgust  or  weariness  is  not  experienced,  this  may  be  because  the  com- 
pelling sense  of  duty  has  crushed  self  out  of  thought.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  will  is  not  pleasurably  excited,  if  it  rules  like  a  martinet  without 
affection  or  interest,  there  is  no  verve^  and  like  a  complex  piece  of 
machinery  working  with  friction  and  heated  bearings,  the  mind  wears 
itself  away  and  a  break-down  ensues.  Let  us  look  a  little  closely  at 
this  matter. 

The  part  which 'a  stock  of  energy*  plays  in  brain-work  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Reserves  are  of  high  moment  everywhere 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  the  reserve  of  mental  force  is  in  a 
practical  sense  more  important  than  any  other.  It  may  happen  that 
mere  strength  of  niind  carries  a  body  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  power 
in  reserve  through  some  crisis  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  but  the 
mental  exploit  is  full  of  danger.  The  residual  air  in  a  lung  is  the 
basis  of  the  respiratory  process;  the  sustained  tension  of  the  smaller 
arteries  transforms  the  pulsating  current  of  blood  thrown  into  the 
system  by  the  heart  to  a  continuous  circulation ;  the  equilibriated 
tonicity  of  opposing  muscles  gives  stability  to  the  apparatus  of  motion, 
and  renders  specific  combinations  of  movement  possible.  What  is 
true  of  the  physical  is  also  true  of  the  mental  constitution ;  the  re- 
sidual force,  the  tension,  the  tonicity,  of  mind,  form  the  basis  of 
intellectual  action.    It  is  not  necessarv  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
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mind  and  matter;  even  if  the  mental  being  is  no  more  than  a 
formulated  expression  of  the  phyaieal  organism,  the  continuity  is  so 
complete  that  the  same  laws  govern  both.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  assert  that,  without  a  reserve  of 
energy,  healthy  brain-work  is  impossible.  Pain,  hunger,  anxiety,  and 
a  sense  of  mind-weariness,  are  the  warning  tokens  of  exhaustion 
extending  to  the  reserves.  When  these  indications  are  disregarded, 
or  destroyed,  as  they  may  be,  by  stupefying  drugs,  an  inordinate  use 
of  stimulants,  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  or  the  ansBsthetio  effect  of 
excessive  exhaustion,  the  consumption  of  energy  goes  on  unobserved. 
The  feats  of  intellectual  or  physical  strength,  the  surprising  exploits 
of  special  sensation  and  mind-power  performed  by  individuals  under 
the  influence  of  any  condition  which  suspends  the  sense  of  pain,  weak- 
ness, or  fisttigue,  are  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  unsuspected 
reserves  of  power  and  endurance  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
wilL  These  resources  were  there  before,  but  jealously  guarded  by 
the  sensations.  Martyrdom  is  possible  under  the  influence  of  an  over- 
powering abstraction. .  Passion  may  produce  a  similar  immunity  from 
pain,  and  give  ability  to  endure  even  self-inflicted  injury.  The  daily 
experience  of  lunatic  asylums  will  abundantly  attest  the  truth  of  this 
last  assertion. 

How  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  subject?  It  seems  rather  to 
strengthen  the  position  assailed,  by  showing  that  ^  over-work '  may 
exhaust  the  reserves,  thereby  arresting  the  function,  and  possibly 
destroying  the  integrity,  of  the  mental  organism !  That  is  un- 
doubtedly the  surface  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  popular  explana- 
tion of  what  occurs.  To  controvert  the  received  hypothesis  is  the 
object  of  the  present  paper.  The  argument,  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  work  itself  exhausting  the  stock  of  energy,  may  be  simply  stated 
thus :  the  reserves,  physical  and  mental,  are  too  closely  guarded  to  be 
invaded  by  direct  encroachment.  Pain  is  not  suspended  by  the 
persistent  infliction  of  injury  imless  the  mechanism  of  sensation  is 
disabled  or  destroyed.  .  Hunger  does  not  cease  until  starvation  has 
assailed  the  seat  of  nutrition.  The  sense  of  extreme  weariness  is  not 
allayed  by  increased  activity,  but  the  longing  for  rest  may  subside, 
because  it  has  been  stifled  by  some  overwhelming  influence.  The 
natural  sa£^[uards  are  so  well  fitted  for  their  task  that  neither  body 
nor  mind  is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  serious  exhaustion  so  long  as  their 
functions  are  duly  performed.  In  brief^  over- work  is  impoaaible  so 
long  as  the  effort  made  is  natural.  When  energy,  of  any  kind,  takes 
a  morbid  form  of  action,  some  force  outside  itself  must  be  reacting 
upon  it  injuriously ;  and  the  seat  of  the  injury,  so  feur  as  the  sinister 
influence  on  energy  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  close. proximity  to 
the  sensation  which  under  normal  conditions  guards  the  reserve.  The 
use  of  stimulants  in  aid  of  work  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  commonest 
Harms  of  collateral  influence  suspending  the  warning  sense  of  exhaus- 
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tion.  When  the  laborious  worker,  overcome  with  &tigue,  ^  rooseB  ^ 
himself  with  alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  or  any  other  agent  which  may 
chance  to  suit  him,  he  does  not  add  a  unit  of  force  to  his  stock  of 
eneifj,  he  simply  narcotises  the  sense  of  weariness,  and,  the  guard 
being  drugged,  he  appropriates  the  reserve.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
dreamer  and  night- wateher,  worn  out  by  sleeplessness,  employs  opium, 
chloral,  or  some  other  poison  te  produce  the  semblance  of  repose,  he 
•stupefies  the  consciousness  of  unrest,  but,  except  in  cases  where  it  is 
only  a  habit  of  sleeplessness,  which  has  been  contracted,  and,  being 
interrupted,  may  be  broken  by  temporary  recourse  te  a  perilous 
artifice,  the  condition  is  unrelieved.  Not  un&equently  the  warning 
sense  is  stifled  by  the  very  intensity  of  the  motive  power  or  impulse. 
Ambition,  zeal,  love,  sometimes  fear,  will  carry  a  man  beyond  the 
bounds  set  by  nature.  No  matter  what  suspends  the  functions  of 
the  guard  set  at  the  threshold  of  the  reserve,  if  the  residual  stock  is 
touched,  two  consequences  ensue — waste  and  depreciation.  '  It  is 
importent  to  recognise  both  of  these  evils.  The  former  is  generally 
perceived,  the  latter  is  commonly  overlooked. .  The  reserve,  as  we 
have  seen,  plays  a  double  part  in  the  economy ;  it  is  a  stock  in  abey- 
ance, and  it  is  the  base  of  every  present  act.  Without  a  reserve  of 
mentel  energy  the  mind  can  no  more  continue  the  healthful  exercise 
of  its  functions,  than  a  flabby  muscle  without  tonicity  can  respond  to 
the  stimulus  of  strong  volition,  and  lift  a  heavy  weight  or  strike  a 
heavy  blow. 

The  cause, .  or  condition,  which  most  commonly  exposes  the 
reserve  of  mental  energy  to  loss  and  injury  is  worry.  The  tone  and 
strength  of  mind  are  seriously  impaired  by  its  wearing  influence, 
and,  if  it  continue  long  enough,  they  will  be  destroyed.  It  sets  the 
organism  of  thought  and  feeling  vibrating  with  emotions  which  are 
not  consonant  with  the  natural  liberation  of  energy  in  work.  •  The 
whole  machinery  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  exercise,  which  would 
otherwise  be  pleasurable  and  innocuous,  becomes  painful  and  even  de^ 
structive.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  must  be.  .  The  longest  note  in 
music,  the  most  st^uly  and  persistent  ray  of  light — ^to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  expression — ^the  tonic  muscular  contraction,  are  all,  we 
know,  .produced  by  a  rapid  succession  of  minute  motive  impulses 
or  acts,  like  the  explosion  and  disdiarge  of  electricity  from  alternately 
connected  and  separated  points  in  a  circuit ;  in  fact,  a  series  of  vibrar 
tions.  Mental  energy  doubtless  takes  the  same  form  of  developm^t. 
If  a  disturbing  element  is  introduced  by  the  obtrusion  of  some  inde- 
pendent source  of  anxiety,  or  if,  out  of  the  business  in  hand,  the  mind 
makes  a  discord,  confusion  ensues,  and  for  the  time  being  hannonious 
action  ceases.  Working  under  these  conditions  in  obedience  to  the 
will,  the  mental  organism  sustains  injury  which  must  be  great,  and 
may  be  lasting.  The  function  of  the  warning  sense  is  suspended ; 
the  reserve  is  no  longer  a  stock  in  abeyance,  and  it  ceases  to  give 
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stability  to  the  mind;  the  rhythm  of  the  mental  forces  is  interrupted; 
a  crash  is  always  impending,  and  too  often  sudden  collapse  occurs. 
The  point  to  be  made  clear  is  this ;  over-work  is  barely  possible,  and 
sddom,  if  ever,  happens,  while  the  mind  is  acting  in  the  way  pre- 
Mribed  by  its  constitution,  and  in  the  normal  modes  of  mental  exercise. 
The  moment,  however,  the  natural  rhythm  of  work  is  broken  and  dis^ 
cord  ensues,  the  mind  is  like  an  engine  with  the  safety-valve  locked, 
the  steam-gauge  falsified,  the  governing  apparatus  out  of  gear ;  a  break- 
down may  occur  at  any  instant.  The  state  pictured  is  one  of  worry, 
and  the  besetting  peril  is  not  depicted  in  too  lurid  colours.  The 
victim  of  worry  is  ever  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe ;  if  he  escape,  the 
marvel  is  not  at  his  strength  of  intellect  so  much  as  his  good  fortune. 
Worry  is  disorder,  however  induced,  and  disorderly  work  is  abhorred  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  leave  it  wholly  without  remedy.  The  energy 
employed  in  industry  carried  on  under  this  condition  is  lavished  in 
producing  a  small  result,  and  speedily  exhausted.  The  reserve  comes 
into  play  very  early  in  the  task,  and  the  faculty  of  recuperation  is 
speedily  arre^;ed.  Sometimes  loss  of  appetite  announces  the  cessa- 
tion of  nutrition;  otherwise  the  sense  of  hunger,  present  in  the 
system,  is  for  a  time  pretematurally  acute,  and  marks  the  &ct  that 
the  demand  is  occasioned  by  loss  of  power  to  appropriate,  instead 
of  any  diminution  of  supply.  The  effort  to  work  becomes  daily  more 
laborious,  the  task  of  fixing  the  attention  grows  increasingly  difficult, 
thoughts  wander,  memory  fails,  the  reasoning  power  is  enfeebled; 
ptejudice — the  shade  of  defunct  emotion  or  some  past  persuasion — 
takes  the  place  of  judgment ;  physical  nerve  or  brain  disturbance 
may  supervene,  and  the  crash  will  then  come  suddenly,  unexpected 
by  on-lookers,  perhaps  unperceived  by  the  sufferer  himself.  This  is 
the  history  of  ^  worry,'  or  disorder  produced  by  mental  disquietude 
and  distraction,  occasionally  by  physical  disease. 

The  first  practical  inference  to  be  deduced  from  these  considera- 
tions is  that  brain-work  in  the  midst  of  mental  worry  is  carried  on  in 
the  face  of  ceaseless  periL  Unfortunately  work  and  worry  are  so 
dosely  connected  in  daily  experience  that  they  cannot  be  wholly 
separated.  Meanwhile  the  worry  of  work — that  which  grows  out  of 
the  business  in  hand — is  generally  a  needless,  though  not  always  an 
avoidable  evil.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  this  description  of 
disorder  is  due  to  the  lack  of  education  in  brain-work.  Men  and 
women,  with  minds  capacious  and  powerful  enough  but  untrained, 
attempt  feats  for  which  training  is  indispensable,  and,  being  un- 
prepared, they  ML  .The  utilitarian  policy  of  the  age  is  gradually 
dhmnating  from  the  edticationary  system  many  of  .the  special  pro- 
cesses by  which  minds  used  to  be  developed.  This  is,  in  part  at  least, 
why  cases  of  sudden  collapse  are  more  numerous  now  than  in  years 
gone  hj.  It  is  not,  as  vanity  suggests,  that  the  brain-work  of  to-day 
is  so  mudi  greater  than  that  exacted  fixmi  our  predecessors,  but  we  are 
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less  well  prepared  for  its  performance.  The  treatment  of  this  form  of 
affection,  the  break-down  from  the  worry  of  work,  must  be  preventire ; 
the  sole  remedy  is  the  reversal  of  a  policy  which  substitutes  results  bt 
processes,  knowledge  for  education.  It  is  a  serious  cause  of  discomfiture 
and  sorrow  in  work  that  so  much  of  the  brain-power  expended  is  ne- 
cessarily devoted  to  the  removal  of  extraneous  causes  of  worry.  Labour 
is  so  fatal  to  life,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  live.  The  deadly  peril  of 
work  in  the  midst  of  worry  must  be  confironted,  because  the  disturbing 
cause  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  persistent  labour.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  difficulty,  and  in  the  attempt  to  cure  the  evil  the  struggling 
mind  finds  its  fate  involved  in  a  vicious  circle  of  morbid  reactions. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  bet  that  work  in  the  teeth  of  worry  is  firaugfat 
with  peril,  and  whenever  it  can  be  avoided  it  should  be,  let  the  sacri- 
fice cost  what  it  may. 

The  second  deduction  must  be,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  idleness 
in  the  pretence  of  fear  of '  over-work.'  There  is  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  attention  recently  directed  to  this  alleged  cause  of 
mental  unsoundness  has  not  been  free  from  a  mischievous  influence 
on  minds  only  too  ready  to  take  refuge  in  any  excuse  for  inactivity. 
If  the  private  asylums  of  the  country  were  searched  for  the  victims  of 
'  over-work,'  they  would  nearly  all  be  found  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
*  worry,'  or  to  that  degeneracy  which  residts  firom  lack  of  purpose  in 
life  and  steady  employment.  This  is  a  grave  assertion,  but  it  points 
to  an  evil  it  is  especially  needful  to  expose.  Weak  minds  drift  into 
dementia  with  wondrous  celerity  when  they  are  not  carried  forward 
to  some  goal,  it  matters  little  what,  by  the  impulse  of  a  strong  motive. 
Hie  bugbear  of '  over-work '  is,  it  may  be  feared,  deterring  parents 
and  firiends  firom  enforcing  the  need  of  sedulous  industry  on  tihe  young. 
The  pernicious  system  of  ^  cram'  slays  its  thousands,  because  unedur 
cated,  undeveloped,  inelastic  intellects  are  burdened  and  strained 
with  information  adroitly  deposited  in  the  memory,  as  an  expert 
valet  packs  a  portmanteau,  with  the  articles  likely  to  be  first  wanted 
on  the  top.  Desultory  occupation,  mere  play  with  objects  of  which  the 
true  interest  is  not  appreciated,  ruins  a  still  larger  number ;  while 
worry,  that  bane  of  brain-work  and  mental  energy,  counts  its  victims 
by  tens  of  thousands,  a  holocaust  of  minds  sacrificed  to  the  demon  ol 
discord,  the  foe  of  happiness,  of  morality,  of  success.  The  enemy  takes 
many  shapes  and  assumes  bewildering  disguises.  Sometimes  he  ccmies 
in  like  a  flood,  hurrying  everything  before  him ;  with  heaps  of  work 
to  be  done  in  less  than  adequate  time.  Now  the  victim  is  hurried 
from  task  to  task  with  a  celerity  fatal  to  sanity.  Then  he  is  chained 
like  a  galley-slave  to  some  uncongenial  labour  without  respite. 
Again,  a  buzz  of  distracting  and  irritating  mental  annoyances  seem 
let  loose  to  distress  and  distract  him.  Under  each  and  all  of  these 
guises  it  is  worry  that  molests,  and,  unless  he  be  rescued,  will  ruin  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  miseries  of '  over-work,'  pure  and  simple,  are  few  and 
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comparatively  insignificant.  Those  who  bewail  their  infliction  most 
loudly  are  weak  of  mind  or  torpid  of  brain.  Of  such  lame  and  maimed 
mortals  we  are  not  now  thinking.  Their  lot  may  be  humiliating  or 
pitiable,  as  their  condition  is  due  to  neglect  or  misfortune ;  but  our 
concern  is  with  the  multitude  of  strong  and  able-minded  workers  who 
fail  at  their  task.  These  are  the  victims  not  of  over-work  but  of 
worry,  a  foe  more  treacherous  and  merciless  than  all  besides.  The 
mind-cure  for  the  malady  to  which  *  worry*  gives  rise,  and  from 
which  so  many  suffer,  is  not  idleness,  or '  rest,'  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  but  orderly  and  persistent  work.  The  work  by  which  they 
have  been  injured  has  not  been  excessive,  but  bad  of  its  kind  and 
badly  done.  The  palsied  faculties  must  be  strengthened  and  incited 
to  healthy  nutrition  by  new  activity,  at  first,  perhaps,  administered 
in  the  form  of  passive  mental  movement,  and  then  induced  by  appro- 
priate stimidi  applied  to  the  mind. 

J.   MOBTIHEB  GkAHVILLE. 
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THE   WORKMAN'S  VIEW:  OF 

[FAIR  trade: 

Is  there  one  man  or  woman  who  repents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  ? — any  one  who  has  tiot  seen,  many  times  over,  that^  imless  those 
laws  had  been  repealed  as  and  when  they  were,  semi-starvation  and 
total  revolution  might  haye  come  upon  us  at  almost  any  harvest-time 
these  five-and- thirty  years  ?  That  first  great  step  in  Free  Trade  has 
prevented  evils  which  it  is  in  no  one  mind's  power  to  conceive  of, 
much  less  to  reckon  up.  But  it  neither  prevented  nor  has 
cured  all  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  who  was  so  sanguine  or 
so  lunatic  as  to  expect  that  it  would?  There  have  been  money 
panics,  there  has  been  distress,  or  depression  of  trade,  with  other  evils 
and  fluctuations  inevitably  incident  to  a  country  and  a  people  like 
ours.  But  there  has  been  no  famine  of  bread,  nor  anything 
approaching  to  it,  as  there  had  been,  over  and  over  again,  befoie 
Bichard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  were  called  to  the  task  of  taking  off 
a  damnable  protection  from  the  selfish  and  greedy  corn-farmers,  and 
providing  a  permanent  supply  of  bread  at  rational  prices  for  a  hunger- 
bitten  nation. 

This  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  wonderful  labours  of  those 
pre-eminent  men ;  but  it  should  have  been  as  surely  the  forerunner  of 
a  great  number  of  beneficial  consequences  flowing  from  the  same 
principle,  and  its  establishment  as  a  rule  of  policy  and  legislation. 
Of  some  of  these  we  have  had,  as  it  were,  a  taste,  though  not  the 
full  enjoyment  which  we  were  entitled  to  expect  and  to  realise.  Not 
only  was  bread  made  more  abundant  in  quantity,  better  in  quality, 
more  constant  in  supply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheaper ;  but  the 
.accompanying  result  was  to  multiply  productive  employment  at 
improved  wages,  and  with  fewer  breaks  from  incidental  causes.  It 
was  only  too  natural,  perhaps,  that  gains  so  great  and  palpable  as 
these  should  make  us  thankful  to  contentment ;  and  this  was  the 
case,  causing  us  to  forget  for  a  time  the  old  maxim  which  teaches 
men  to  regard  nothing  as  done  so  long  as  anything  remains  to  be 
done.  In  time,  however,  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  monster, 
sometimes  called  Monopoly  and  sometimes  Protection,  has  more 
heads  than  one,  if  not  as  many  as  the  ancient  fable-mongers  gave 
to  their  hundred-headed  serpent.  One  of  those  heads  was  cut  off 
*when  we  induced  Parliament  to  do  away  with  restrictions  upon  the 
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importation  of  foreign-grown  com ;  but,  whilst  all  the  rest  remained 
hiflsiiig  in  our  teeth,  it  would  have  been  a  mere  imagination  to  suppose 
that  we  had  secured  Free  Trade.  That  hiss,  &om  all  the  remaining 
heads  of  the  beast  at  once,  has  been  loudly  and  threateningly  raised, 
and  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  very  grateful  for*  the  horrid  noise, 
provided  only  that  it  disturbs  us  in  our  foolish  dream  and  wakes  us 
out  of  our  sluggardly  sleep. 

In  nothing  does  this  new  noise  more  nearly  resemble  that  old 
serpent  the  Devil,  to  which  Eve  attributed  one  head,  but  to  which  the 
Greek  mythologists  and  their  Aoman  dupes  gave  a  hundred,  than  in 
the  wily  plausibility  with  which  it  changes  its  tone,  and.  Protection 
being  too  deliberately  diabolical,  seductively  substitutes  the  beguiling 
cry  of  Eeciprocity.  Now,  what,  in  the  name  of  Johnson,  is  recipro- 
city? Well,  it  is  a  word,  as  my  learned  friend  tells  me,  bom  in  old 
Borne, but  not  until  the  legitimacy  of  original  Latin  words  had  been  a 
good  deal  bastardised.  No  responsible  Latin  vrriter  is  cited  in  dictionaries 
as  sponsor  for  any  such  expression,  yet  it  may  be  found  in  two  forms  in 
those  vocabularies,  the  older  meaning  being  ^  that  returns  by  the  same 
way,'  if  there  be  any  clear  meaning  in  that ;  and  the  newer,  a  verb, 
*  to  bring  back  by  the  same  way,  to  fetch  back,'  or,  figuratively,  *  to 
retreat  backwards.'  This,  by  the  way,  is  rather  ominous;  bring 
backy  fetch  back,  and  backwards,  look  very  much  as  if  by  the  institu- 
tion of  Eeciprocity  were  really  intended  the  restitution  of  Protection. 
The  Italians,  however,  who,  being  lineal  descendants  of  the  Latins, 
ought  to  know,  give  the  signification  of  interchangeable  to  that  which 
th^  and  their  ancestors  styled  reciprocal;  and,  without  question, 
whether  in  more  modem  French  or  English,  the  word  now  revived  as 
A  'backward '  cry  in  political  party  really  means  to  make  a  return  in 
kind  or  in  value ;  in  short,  mutual  dealing.  The  proposal,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  sweetly  seductive  on  the  &Lce  of  it. 

But  we  old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaflF;  we  must  beware 
lest  our  feet  stick  fast  through  alighting  upon  a  good-looking  twig 
limed  with  '  Eeciprocity.'  Admitted,  as  facts  not  to  be  denied,  that 
trade  is  dull  as  ditch-water ;  agriculture,  pending  harvest,  in  some 
onoertainty ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  such  untowardness,  there 
is  more  idle  labour  than  remunerative  employment.  Oranted,  further, 
that  certain  foreign  markets  are  shut  against  our  products  by  charges 
upon  imports  tending  to  direct  prohibition.  What  then  ?  No  sooner 
is  the  question  put  than,  chameleon-like,  Eeciprocity  changes  colour, 
and  becomes  Betaliation.  We  are  urged  to  exclude  those  who 
exclude  us,  and  are  promised,  as  the  sure  if  not  the  instant  result, 
that  trade  would  revive,  profits  and  wages  flourish  in  equal  propor- 
tions, prosperity  reign  in  field  and  factory,  and  a  national  millemdum 
forthwith  ensue. 

Now,  as  we  have  said  and  seen,  both  farmer  and  manufacturer 
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are  in  the  dumps ;  and,  while  foreigners  are  the  Obstructives  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  some  of  John  Bull's  foes  are  they  of  his  own 
household.  But  how  would  Reciprocity,  in  the  form  of  BetaliatioD, 
be  a  remedy?  The  lex  tcdionia  has  been  often  tried  since  the 
phrase  was  invented,  and  long  and  many  times  before.  Where  would 
Betaliation  end,  if,  under  the  guise  of  Keciprocity,  we  were  mad 
enough  to  entertain  the  proposal  ?  For  my  part,  I  know  of  no  end 
to  it  in  &ct  or  in  fiction  but  that  which  came  to  the  fight  between  the 
Kilkenny  cats — a  fate,  by  the  bye,  which  had  been  long  foretold  by 
the  ap  ostle  Paul  to  those  quarrelsome  Galatians :  '  If  ye  bite  and 
devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of 
another.'  They  took  the  warning  in  time  to  avoid  the  extinction; 
and  we  shall  do  well  by  their  example. 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  we  still  have  to  fight  for  it^ 
and  with  all  the  pertinacity  which  this  Irish  tradition  attributes 
to  the  contending  animals.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  soon  bring  the 
matter  down  to  the  details  involved  in  the  captivating  phrase  of 
'  Eeciprocity,'  by  which  the  many  heads  of  the  Tory  serpent  would 
fain  deceive  us.  What,  then,  are  we  to  reciprocate  ?  in  what  way 
to  retaliate  ?  Doubtless  there  are  some  materials  for  such  a  course. 
We  might  begin  with  Bread,  with  which,  if  we  did  not  begin,  we  must 
come  to  it  before  we  reached  an  end.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very 
snake  hid  in  the  grass.  Call  the  policy  recommended  to  us  so 
beguilingly  by  either  name  applied  to  it,  in  whatsoever  other  things 
it  might  be  begun  or  continued,  it  could  not  be  made  perfect  UDt>l 
the  C3om-law8  had  been  restored. 

But,  while  it  may  be  easily  foreseen  what  these  wizards  would  do 
before  they  finished,  were  the  opportunity  afibrded  them,  with  what, 
I  wonder,  would  they  begin  ?  There  is  nothing  too  desperate  or 
too  absurd  for  such  projectors,  or  we  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  not  dream  of  reviving  manufactures,  so  long  in  a  stat^ 
of  collapse,  by  clapping  prohibitory  duties  upon  raw  materials  coming 
from  abroad.  But  we  shall  see.  Wines  and  spirits,  it  may  in  the 
meantime  be  taken  for  granted,  would  be  among  the  objects  of  theit 
earliest  attack.  For  how  could  they  make  an  onset  at  all,  unlesi 
they  doubled  the  cost  of  claret  and  brandy — more  especially,  i^ 
like  the  Turks  with  their  pig,  they  are  at  odds  among  themselveV 
as  to  which  should  be  prohibited  and  which  should  not,  or  whethH 
they  both  should  be  alike  good  ?  In  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  tha]| 
will  leave  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  project  to  the  last,  not 
only  because  it  would  be  found  to  be  most  difficult,  but  also  becausi 
its  bare  proposal  would  excite  a  general  if  not  a  universal  alarnM 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  hold  our  tooguei 
about  the  matter.  Well,  then,  0  *  men  of  b'ght  and  leading'! 
supposing  you  would   like,  of  which  no  one  stands  in  doubt,  td 
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clap  on  a  good  big  bread  tax  again,  how,  may  we  ask  jou,  as 
Gobden  asked  Peel  without  getting  an  answer,  would  you  contrive  to 
secure  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labour  equal  to  the  consequent 
eobanc^nent  in  the  price  of  that  staff  of  life,  the  quartern  loaf. 
When  bread  was  at  its  worst,  in  quality,  in  scarcity,  or  in  deamess, 
bow  much  did  the  starvation  of  the  people  put  into  the  long  stockings 
of  tbe  fanners  ?  As  little  as  their  limdlords  could  make  it,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  less  than  nothing.  Nay,  those  landlords  themselves 
rardy  got  what  they  were  promised  by  the  very  law  which  made 
bon>e-grown  bread  dear,  and  excluded  foreign  com  entirely;  the 
main  difference  between  owner  and  occupier  being  that,  while  the 
former  was  simply  disappointed,  the  latter  was  drawn  dry  and 
ruined. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  tariffs  which,  instead  of  responding 
to  our  example,  persist  in  adhering  to  &lse  principles  and  a  bad 
policy,  we  are  reduced  to  the  position  of  enduring  what  we  cannot 
cure.    The  draught  upon  our  patience  may  be  large ;  but  that  evil  is 
not  without  mitigation  in  the  degree  of  much  already  achieved,  and 
in  tbe  reasonable  hope  that  prejudice  will  disperse  like  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  give  place  to  the  light  of  reason.     If  we  listened  to  the 
men  who  counsel  a  retrograde  action,  we  should,  at  starting,  be  like 
the  fool  who  cut  off  his  nose  to  be  revenged  upon  his  face.    Why  do 
we  receive  what  the  foreigner  offers  ?    Why,  because  our  own  people 
want  his  staffs — in  many  cases  cannot  do  without  them — and  in  the 
end  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  them  at  the  present  prices.    But,  it  is 
answered,  our  own  manufEicturers  suffer  by  the  competition.    The 
argument   is  similar,  whether  breadstuffs  or  manufactures  are  in 
question.     We  must  not  do  evil  for  all  in  order  that  good  may  come 
U>  the  few..    If  our  own  manufactures  are  in  any  minor  respect  inferior 
to  corresponding  fabrics  woven  in  foreign  looms,  our  manufacturers 
must  let  the  competition  stimulate  them  to  fresh  efforts,  and  not  sit 
down  in  dust  and  ashes  in  front  of  silent  and  empty  furnaces  or 
bctories.     The  only  way  in  which  a  market  can  be  made  for  English 
goods  in  other  countries  is  by  making  them  better  and  selling  them 
<^heaper  than  those  offered  by  foreign  manufacturers.     Nay,  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  if  we  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  tiie  superiority  of  articles  produced  abroad  to 
the  like  kind  of  articles  produced  at  home ;  for,  without  the  animating 
influence  of  such  occasional  discoveries,  we  should  always  be  in  danger 
of  settling  on  our  lees,  and  giving  all  up  as  a  bad  job.     ^The  con- 
sumer,' it  has  been  well  observed,  ^  is  not  to  be  victimised  for  the 
sake  of  the  producer.' 

These  questions  have,  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase,  their  ^  past  and 
present ' ;  and  how  do  they  compare  ?  In  1842,  as  that  remarkable 
observer  puts  it,  the  population  of  England  and  Whales  was  16,130,326 
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souls,  and  the  paupers — ^poor  souls! — ^indoor  and  out,  1,429,089.  In 
1879 — a  very  bad  year  for  harvests,  as  all  too  well  know — the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  was  25,165,336,  and  the  paupers,  in 
and  out,  only  80,426,  or  nob  much  more  than  half  what  their  pre- 
decessors in  that  dismal  race  had  been  seven-and-thirty  years  before. 
The  rule-of-three  sum  to  be  built  upon  such  figures  would  take  this 
form :  If  in  the  first  times  of  partial  Free  Trade  such  were  the 
results,  what  might  not  be  the  case  in  other  seven-and-thirty  yean, 
were  Free  Trade  made  total,  complete,  and  all  round  ? 

Let  what  we  suffer  at  home  from  the  mere  want  of  market 
acoommodation  have  one  good  effect,  among  others — ^to  warn  ns 
against  shutting  our  market-doors  against  the  wares  of  the  world. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  fish  should  be  six  times  as  dear  in  London  as  it 
is  at  Plymouth ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of.  all  that  is  not  lunatic, 
should  it  be  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  in  our  own  metropolis  than  it  is  in 
that  of  France  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  broad  and  open  Thames  as  a 
highway  to  London,  when  beaten,  by  long  chalks,  on  the  long,  narrow, 
and  wriggling  Seine,  which  is  the  only  access  of  anything  by  water* 
way  to  Paris  ? 

We  need  not,  happily,  take  fright  at  the  rumoured  deficiency  in 
the  wheat  supply  from  the  United  States.  This  may  not  be  the 
most  bountiful  of  harvests  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  America,  both 
independent  and  British,  continues  to  draw  largely  upon  the  European 
populations,  which,  whatever  it  may  say  as  to  the  countries  thus  drained 
of  hands  and  brains,  is  no  proof  of  decadence  in  those  which  attract 
half  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  The  Canada  Dominion  will 
soon  number  four  millions  and  a  half  of  flocking  subjects,  pretty 
equally  enriching  nearly  all  parts  of  British  America.  Without 
including  Columbia,  Canada  rejoices  in  a  surplus  revenue  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  on  the  year.  Meanwhile,  the  immigra* 
tion  into  New  .York  for  the  advancing  year  increases  month  by  month, 
and  far  exceeds  the  influx  of  1880 ;  while  the  receipts  of  the  National 
Government  for  July  present  an  almost  unprecedented  total,  the 
inference  from  which  is  confirmed  by  the  busiest  and  biggest  trade 
ever  known.  On  this  shore  we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
that  American  progress  and  prosperity  have  thus  far  met  with  no 
serious  check.  The  British  farmer,  indeed,  looks  as  anxiously  to  the 
wheat-fields  across  the  Atlantic  as  to  his  own,  each  in  its  measure 
influencing  the  com  markets  of  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Wakefield,  and 
the  rest.  Those  of  us,  however,  who  are  not  farmers,  have  our  reasons 
for  wishing  no  ill  to  the  large  wheat-growers  of  the  United  States; 
but,  as  far  as  American  supplies  are  concerned,  neither  they  nor  our- 
selves are  dependent  upon  wheat  alone  for  cereals  available  for  food 
or  for  merchandise.  It  does  not  even  take  the  lead  with  them. 
While  their  wheat  harvest  is  five  times  the  bulk  of  ours,  the  maize 
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tbey  grow^  as  familiar  in  our  oom-shops  as  wheat,  is  three  times  as 
much  as  their  wheat.  Add  to  all  this  the  cotton  of  the  Southern  States, 
aiui  their  wheat  sinks  into  a  trifle  among  exports  from  off  the  American 
aoiL  They  call  maize  ^^  com,''  and,  thank  Grod !  we  are  right  fSedn  to 
leeeiTe  it  as  such.  Our  cousins  across  the  water,  whose  keen  sense 
and  ingenuity  never  fail  them,  have  found  maize  to  be,  from  the 
tip  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  all  the  way  through,  perhaps 
the  most  useful  plant  on  the  earth.  It  will  grow  well  when  other 
things  will  scarcely  grow  at  all.  It  springs  up  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
While  other  seeds  produce  some  thirty,  and  a  few  sixty,  it  yields 
more  than  a  hundred-fold.  At  times  it  has  been  burned  as  fuel  ^ 
more  often  given,  in  its  unripe  state,  as  feed  to  pigs  and  cattle.  In 
the  latter  case  it  well  repays  the  outlay  by  fattening  stock.  They 
**  run  it  into  pork,"  to  use  their  own  phrase;  by  which  is  meant,  that 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  &c.,  are  manufactures  of  which  succulent  maize  is 
the  raw  material.  While  as  to  its  u^e  as  fuel,  we  are  well  assured 
that  it  is  frequently,  from  its  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness^ 
less  costly  than  either  coal  from  far-off  mines  or  wood  from  perhaps* 
gome  distant  forests.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  leaves  and  the  top  aie 
nearly  as  good  fodder  as  the  ears ;  while  for  stalk,  fibre,  and  ear-case 
thore  is  found  some  kind  of  commercial  use. 

From  the  last  yearly  return  forthcoming  (1878)  there  appear  to 
have  come  into  British  ports  &om  Chicago  the  amazing  aggregate  of 
2,883,000  tons  of  American  produce.  Of  all  this,  610,000  tons  con- 
siBted  of  pigs,  pork,  and  lard,  chiefly  ^  raised '  on  maize ;  and  403,000 
tons  of  cattle,  partly  fed  on  that  kind  of  grain.  If,  therefore,  we 
add  the  610,000  tons,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  403,000  tons  (call  it 
100,000),  to  the  quantity  of  maize  in  its  natural  state  (378,000 
tons),  we  have  1,088,000,  against  538,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour, 
and  219,000  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley ;  making  757,000  ^tons — a  pre- 
ponderance of  331,000  tons  in  favour  of  maize,  as  against  all  other 
eereals  I  Moreover,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  present  year,  without  ground  for  much  alarm 
libout  the  wheat,  an  increased  acreage  has  been  devoted  to  maize, 
which  is  fostered  by  atmospheric  causes  (sunshine  with  heat)  less 
fiikvourable  to  wheat.  Add  to  all  the  rest,  the  cotton  crop  is  expected 
to  be  the  richest  on  record ;  equal  in  selling  value,  as  predicts  a  very 
dober  project  on  our  own  shores,  to  the  whole  com  crops  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  may  therefore  bid  our  kinsmen,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  to  ^  thank  God  and  take  courage.' 

By  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  just  returned  from  his  Australasian 
toor,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  of  the  good  disposition  of  our 
oolonial  kinsmen  in  that  region  of  the  world  to  cultivate  the  closest, 
fizmest^  and  most  intimate  commercial  dealings  with  the  mother 
oonntry.     In  proof  of  this,  of  pounds  of  wool  trenching  upon  as 
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many  millions  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  something  like  five  parts 
out  of  six  were  imported  into  England ;  and  the  growth  of  wool  is 
rapidly  growing  itself  year  by  year  in  those  colonies  where,  in  18 
degrees  latitude  south,  his  Grace  has  secured  his  two  hundred  thousand 
acres ;  and,  without  entering  into  subjects  of  controversy,  he  foresees 
a  large  and  advantageous  mutual  exchange  of  Australasian  prodocU 
for  British  manufactures,  being  full  of  admiration  (as  he  says)  for  the 
colonies  he  has  visited. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  Britishers  of  every  class  (a  compara- 
tively few  excepted)  may  be  depended  upon  for  a  view  of  this  whole 
question  far  too  clear-sighted  to  be  wisp-led  by  those  who  fancy  they 
can  ^lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind/  There  is  likewise 
good  reason  to  hope  that  foreign  nations,  more  than  one  or  two,  may 
wake  up  from  the  vanishing  dream  of  living  within  themselves. 
If  one  may  credit  the  best-informed  and  largest-minded  among  oar 
daily  'public  instructors,'  the  negotiations  with  France  b^^  to 
promise  a  more  £eivourable  result  than  was  at  one  time  looked  for. 
The  renewal  of  the  happy  Cobden  Treaty  is  still  under  consideration ; 
and,  if  the  Government  of  which  M.  Grevy  is  head,  and  M.  Gambetta — 
as  I  for  one  believe — a  patriotic  and  unselfish  adviser,  should  prove 
themselves  to  be  at  least  as  sagacious  as  the  potentate  whom  the 
Kepublic  displaced,  they  will  set  an  example  that  can  hardly  be 
wholly  lost  on  any  other  European  State. 

Of  the  new  birth,  self-christened  as  "  The  National  Fair  Trade 
League,"  hatched  at  the  end  of  May,  and  now  showing  itself  with 
some  bits  of  its  shell  sticking  to  it,  we  are  able  to  judge  for 
ourselves.  We  might,  indeed,  have  judged  of  the  chick  from  the 
egg)  tut  we  now  know  that  it  already  answers  to  the  name  of 
*  Reciprocity,'  and  evidently  hopes  to  crow  in  due  time.  The  gaiUe- 
men  who  are  foster-fathers  to  the  bantam  are  anxious,  it  appears, 
to  apprise  a  curious  public  that  their  *  League '  is  '  in  no  way  con- 
nected  with  a  league  of  somewhat  similar  title  recently  refrared  to 
by  a  Mr.  Armit.'  The  messieurs  chiefly  associated  with  the  authentic 
and  amended  '  Reciprocity '  are  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Birmingham, 
banker ;  Mr.  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Manningham  Mills ;  Mr.  MitcheU, 
President  of  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pryor, 
of  the  Brewery  in  Spitalfields.  No  account  is  deigned  us  of  the 
persons  present  and  the  proceedings  had  at  the  <  private  conference ' 
which  resulted  in  this  '  Fair  Trade  League ' ;  but,  in  partial  exposition 
of  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  '  National,'  we  are  informed  that  it 
proposes  special  arrangements  in  favour  of  British  colonies  and 
possessions,  with  absolute  free  trade  in  raw  materials  for  home 
industries,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  a  '  very  moderate '  duty, 
upon  '  all  articles  of  food '  from  foreign  countries.  So  that,  as  yoa 
see  at  once,  my  friends,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  to  be  inserted 
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into  the  statute  by  which  free  trade  in  bread  was  made  law,  thereby 
pnttiog  an  authentic  interpretation  upon  the  phrase  ^  fair  trade,'  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  grand  victory  over  monopoly  won  in  the 
memorable  session  of  1846. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  let  us  reAise  to  be  dazzled,  not  to  say 
entrapped,  by  ^  fair'  names  selected  from  the  banking,  brewing,  and 
Bradford  interests.  The  'meaning  and  purpose'  of  these  proposals 
kave  but  a  partial  and  personal  connection  with  money  or  merchan- 
dise, trade  or  manufactures.  Behind  these  thin  disguises  we  see 
only  the  ancestral  owners  of  broad  acres,  who  sympathise  with  them- 
selves, and  are  often  mistaken  about  that,  but  only  some  of  whom 
have  much  softness  of  affection  for  other  kinds  of  people.  They  and 
their  eldest  sons  see  before  them,  as  they  think,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  most  dreaded  of  spectral  oncomings,  an  altogether  in- 
evitable and  very  considerable  reduction  of  rents.  What,  in  such  a 
dismal  prospect,  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
stand  forth  as  the  Fanner's  Friend  once  more,  and,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  raise  heaven  and  earth  to  protect  the  whole  kith  and  kin  of 
John  Bull  from  competition  in  the  production  of  com  with  all  other 
farmers  on  the  £eice  of  the  earth.  The  real  truth  is,  that  ^  &ir  trade,' 
in  those  gentlemen's  minds,  means  every  man  for  himself.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  farmer  as  farmer,  as  little  as  they  care  for  the 
sugar  interest  or  any  other.  They  are  the  landed  interest,  and  they 
care  for  nothing  besides.  What  they  want  is  more  rent,  instead  of 
less ;  and  it  must  be  less,  and  cannot  be  more,  unless  by  hook  or  by 
crook  their  tenantry  have  the  means  of  contriving  to  pay  what  they 
now  do,  with  as  much  more  as  can  by  any  contrivance  be  screwed  out 
of  them.  Never  mind  letting  wine  or  brandy,  sugar,  silk,  or  even 
cotton,  come  in  perfectly  free ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake  (which  means 
themselves),  keep  out  those  damned  things — ^foreign  com,  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  everything  else  that  our  friends 
the  &rmers  produce  from  the  fields,  which,  by  our  condescending 
indulgence,  are  placed  in  their  hands,  not  for  ietny  selfish  purposes  of 
ours,  but  for  their  own  special  benefit  and  the  advantage  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  at  large. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  gentlemen  might  be  candid  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  looking  after  their  own  interests  somewhat 
more  than  the  interests  of  other  people,  but  would,  by  way  of 
apology,  if  not  of  justification,  suggest  that  they  are  not,  at  the 
worst,  the  only  selfish  persons  in  the  world.  The  plea,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  spirit,  is  not  altogether  without  truth.  There  are 
others  besides  lords  and  squires  whose  charity  both  begins  at  home 
and  never  leaves  the  paternal  roof.  Spoil  any  other  man's  little 
game,  but  don't  touch  mine.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  sugar-refiner 
and  of  the  fine  lady,  in  city  or  in  country,  as  well  as  of  his  Ohrace  or 
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hers.    The  one  point  in  which  the  different  orders  of  Proieotbniste 

agree  is  this — Protection  for  each  man's  particular  branch  of  nn 

dustry,  but  free  trade,  to  your  heart's  content,  in  all  others  I 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  however,  and  would  not  therefore 

attempt  to  disguise  te  others,  the  fact  that  there  are  among  the 

advocates  of  what  I  am  persuaded  is  a  retrograde,  no  less  than  it  is  a 

selfish,  injurious,  and  unpatriotic  course,  a  number  of  heads  too  dear, 

and  of  skill  in  fence  too  great,  to  be  safely  passed  over  without  notice,, 

or  to  be  put  aside  by  mere  pooh  I  pooh !    I  will  rather  examine  what 

they  have  to  say,  and,  without  blinking  anything,  give  them  the 

best  answer  that  may  occur  to  me.      Be  it  premised  that  tiie 

opponents  of  Free  Trade,  in  giving  to  that  measure  of  it  which 

already  exists  the  name  of  *  isolated  Free  Trade,'  virtually  Hhrow 

up  the  sponge.'    They  twit  us  with  Doctrinairism ;  but  let  them  be 

assured  that  the  working  men  of  England  retain  so  much  of  their 

natural  practicality  as  still  te  perceive  the  differ^ce  between  the 

theoretical  and  the  real,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.    Before  Free 

Trade  can  be  either  approved  or  condenmed,  it  must  be  fairly  and 

fully  tried ;  and  how  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  tried  if,  as  these 

partial  reasoners  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  reminding  us,  the  lapse  of 

five-and-thirty  years  since  the  first  step  tewsurds  Free  Trade  was 

trodden,  has  brought  us  no  nearer  to  the  accomplished  &ct  ?    The^ 

<  isolated  Free  Trade '  has  yet  to  take  its  second  stride  on  the  course, 

and,  in  1881  as  in  1846,  the  nations  are  still  at  the  low  pwit  of  <me 

in  forty  as  te  this  gre&t  matter,  and  it  is  England,  as  once  it  was 

Athanasius,  against  the  world.    Cobd^i  had  at  least  this  recammen* 

dation  over  the  great  creed-maker,  that,  having  promulgated  his  new 

belief,  he  forthwith  set  himself  to  make  converts,  and  succeeded  in 

gaining  a  somewhat  illustrious  one  in  France.    It  remains,  no  doubt, 

to  be  seen,  whether,  under  a  more  real  form  of  universal  suffrage,  our 

excellent  neighbours  will  stand  by  the  catechism  taught  them  under 

the  pMnscitum;  but  we  will  hope  the  best,  and,  while  waitings 

encourage  each  other  with  the  persuasion  that  what  Gobden,  our 

master,  initiated,  his  disciples  of  the  Cobden  Club  will  not  cease  to 

cany  forward  with  all  the  argument  and  influence  that  can  be  con^ 

manded.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  true  apostles  of  Free  Tradte- 

joined  enthusiasm  with  conviction;  and  what  'men  of  light  and 

leading '  ever  succeeded  without  that  conjunction  ?    I  remember  a 

f&vounte  hynm  among  Dissaiters,  in  which  it  is  said  with  rrfeienee 

to  the  first  coming  of  Christ — 

Prophete  and  kings  desired  it  long, 
Bat  died  without  the  sight. 

So  the  elder  of  our  prophets,  after  eq[>re6sing  a  lively  hope  that  in 
t^  course  of  ten  years  the  commercial  communities  of  other  nations 
-would  be  found  as  willing  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
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as  oundyes,  <<died  without  the  sight" ;  but,  though  Elijah  be  dead, 
Elisha  lives,  and  that  without  any  abatement  of  heart  or  hope ;  and 
p^haps  it  is  no  more  thaji  a  just  and  justifiable  enthusiasm  to  hold 
&8t  \g  the  belief  that,  as  surely  as  the  ancient  predictions  of  Isaiah 
were  fulfilled  in  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ,  so  surely  will  the 
example  set  by  us  in  1846  be  followed  by  all  trading  nations,  and 
that,  it  may  be,  before  we  get  into-  another  centui^.  The  delay  may 
seem  long,  but,  as  in  the  one  case  so  in  the  other,  '^  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  he  that  shall  come  wiU  c(Hne,  and  will  not  tarry."  Nor  wiU 
I  ofier  any  apology  for  the  application  of  sacred  lang^age  to  our 
present  purpose ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  personage  thju» 
spoken  of  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Christian  Jewa 
is  the  same  who  had  been  long  ages  before  announced  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  as  ^Hhe  Prin<^  of  Peace,  of  the  increase  of  whose 
government  and  of  peace  there  should  be  no  end."  And  how  firm  a 
believer  in  this  grand  and  benignant  prophecy  Cobden  was  we  all 
remember,  in  that  mission  of  international  arlntration  whi<di  he 
undertook  as  a  corollary  from  Free  Trade  and  a  substitute  for  war, 
and  which  his  friend,  the  admirable  member  for  Merthyr-Tydvil  in 
the  present  Parliament,  baa  prosecuted  with  so  much  encouraging 


A  writer  in  tlus  Review  of  August  1881  has,  indised,  reminded  us 
that  some  thirty  years  ago,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  putting  on  the  prophet's 
mantle,  foretold  a  time  when  the  working  classes  of  England  would 
come  to  Parliament  on  bended  knees  and  pray  it  to  undo  the  legislation 
of  its  jiredecessors.  But  he,  no  less  then  Cobden,  has  passed  away 
without  witnessing  that  painful  spectacle  of  popular  infelicity^  It 
was  not  Lord  Beaconsfield's  fault,  nor  is  it  the  fault  of  hia  surviving- 
coUe^^ues,  that  the  nation  has  beheld  him  gathered  to  his  feitbeiB, 
and  seen  his  political  allies  go  the  way  of  all  party  fl^,  without  the 
least  sign  of  the  trades  unions  trooping  up  to  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, much  less  professing  the.  penitential  palinode  which  he  saw- 
in  thought  from  the  visions,  of  the  night  wh^i  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
pien.  But  this,  as  I  have  admitted,  was  neither  his  fault  nor  theirs  x 
for  the  oracle  had  hardly  spoken  when  all  the  friends  thereof  set  to  work 
in  the  formation  of  those  miraculous,  because  overdrawn^  working-men's 
Conservative  associations  by  whose  subtle  instrumentality  the  grand 
triumph  of  national  repentance  was  to  be  effectuated.  And  yet  the 
wish  just  arrived  upon  the  scene,  having  all  the  courage  of  wishes 
that  are  father  to  the  thought,  does  not  hesitate  to  asseverate  that, 
c  whether  the  reaction  against  isolated  Free  Trade  is  reasonable,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  the  revival  of  working^m^i's  prejudices,  as  the 
Leading  Journal  tells  us,  it  ecdsta^  and  it  is  grotving  with  a  rapidity 
and  with  an  intensity  that  suri^rise  many  even  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  operative  class.      The  organisation  of  the  working  classes 
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ifi  very  complete  and  very  strong,  and  at  this  moment  the  whole  of 
it  is  being  concentrated  on  this  point.  Already  a  niunber  of  opera- 
tives,/ar  fnore  than  is  necessary  to  turn  a  general  election^  have 
through  their  delegates  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  Fair  Trade 
League.'  Well,  we  shall  see,  but  the  gentleman  who  thus  asserts, 
passing  forthwith  into  a  forgetful  rather  than  in  a  vauntftd  mood, 
says  another  queer  sort  of  thing,  '  For  five  or  six  years,'  quoth  he, 
^  they  have  been  consuming  their  savings  and  the  funds  of  their  trade 
societies ;  one  rich  trade  society  having  paid  no  less  than  20O,O00L  in 
'  work  pay,'  and  reduced  its  capital  to  IOO,OOOL'  Which  statemeot, 
I  will  ask  of  the  stater,  is  most  worthy  of  our  trust  ?  I  will  answer 
in  a  word  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Which,  Doctor,'  said  one  of 
two  disputants  in  orthoepy,  as  I  understand  scholars  style  right 
speaking,  *  is  it  proper  to  say,  neither  or  neether  ? '  *  Nayther,^  answered 
the  great  umpire ;  and  I  follow  his  example  in  the  present  instance. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  use  of  spending  time  and  thought  upon  the  random 
voices  of  so  smart  a  writer  as  he  who  in  one  page  lauds  to  the  skies 
the  intelligence  and  the  organisation  of  the  working  classes,  and  in 
another  tells  the  whole  world  (as  if  those  classes  were  not  themselves 
among  the  listeners)  that  ^  the  operative  classes  in  England  do  not 
think  for  themselves  as  they  do  in  France  and  America :  they  follow 
without  question  those  who  lead  them  ? '  Behold,  my  firiends  and 
brethren,  the  fine  foundation  of  Conservative  hopes  and  Protectionist 
calculations !  '  Which  prophet,*  demands  the  young  master  of  Ember 
Court,  Surrey,  already  cited,  *  may  I  ask,  now  in  1881,  has  proved 
himself  most  worthy  of  our  trust  ? '  One  may  easily  determine  how 
his  one  question  would  be  answered  by  the  writer  who,  in  the 
memorable  words  of  one  of  the  two,  replies,  ^  We  have  a  redundant 
population  hemmed  in  by  Hie  melancholy  octant  I  for  my  part  will 
answer  by  a  not  unsuitable  evasion :  '  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own 
heart,'  saith  the  wisest  of  men,  ^  is  a  fool.' 

This  home-county  baronet  is  in  his  turn  a  prophet,  and  verily 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  being  one  of  those  who,  as  the  margin 
has  it, '  smooth  their  tongues,'  and,  according  to  the  text, '  speak 
unto  us  smooth  things.'  On  the  contrary,  he  has  made  sackcloth 
his  garment,  and,  seated  in  ashes,  cries  with  a  lamentable  voice, 
'  The  cloud  that  threatens  the  industrial  existence  of  England  has 
l^een  gathering  and  intensifying  for  six  years.'  Now,  who,  I  pray 
you,  most  lugubrious  Sir,  was  King  over  Israel  during  nearly  Uimb 
whole  of  that  lustreless  lustrum  ?  Surely  no  ^  man  of  light  or  lead- 
ing,' but  more  likely  some  jack-o'-lantern,  *  leading  to  bewilder,  and 
dazzling  to  blind  I '  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  devout 
baronet  has  been  deep  in  his  Bible,  for  he  almost  rivals  John  Bright 
himself  in  the  biblical  archaism  of  his  phraseology,  as  he  pictures 
deluded  and  desolated  England, '  intoxicated  with  success,  with  her 
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immense  accumulated  wealth,  her  machinery,  her  coal,  her  iron,  her 
insular  position,  thinking  herself  unassailable,  and  laughing  at  the 
possibility  of  foreign  competition.'  Phrases  nearly  equal  to  the 
loftiest  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read  of  one  ^  whose  sin  had 
reached  unto  heaven,  who  had  glorified  herself  and  lived  deliciously, 
and  said  in  her  heart  I  am  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow ;  I  shall  see  no 
sorrow.'  Can  we  help  being  reminded  of  ^  that  great  city  Babylon, 
that  mighty  city,  whose  judgment  in  one  hour  had  come  ? '  Do  we  not 
s^m  to  see  and  hear  *the  mercliants  of  the  earth  weeping  and 
mourning  over  her ;  no  man  buying  her  merchandise  any  more,  but 
all  standing  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment ;  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  coming  to  nought,  and  every  shipmaster,  and  all  the  company 
in  ships,  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  standing  afar  off, 
because  of  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  as  in  one  hour  she  is  made 
desolate  ? '  Which,  I  say,  shall  we  admire  the  most,  the  picture  or 
the  parody  ?  Parody,  indeed  I  or  bathos  were  the  fitter  word ;  for  the 
eloquent  jeremiad,  from  the  height  of  pathos  suddenly  falling  into  the 
deeps  of  bathos,  ends  with  the  anti-climax, '  She  offered  to  fight  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  her  right  hand  tied  behind  her  back  I ' 

From  this  unlucky  Eton  or  perhaps  Harrow  reminiscence,  when 
Mr.  Gully  peradventure  was  professor  in  Hhe  noble  art  of  self- 
defence,'  let  me  hasten  to  liberate  our  professor  in  the  new  chair 
of  *  fair  trade,'  by  searching  for  some  needle  of  eye  and  point  in  the 
hay-bundle  of  his  iterated  and  reiterated  fallacies,  for  all  the  world 
as  like  each  other  as  the  still  green  blades  and  spires  in  a  truss  not 
yet  thatched. 

When  this  fortunate  successor  to  a  baronetcy  and  an  estate 
affirms  that  the  working  men  of  England  are  ^  badly  off  now,'  we 
will  not  affect  to  deny  that  their  case  might  be  better ;  but,  when 
the  misfortune  is  charged  upon  '  isolated  free  trade,'  my  answer  is 
that  there  is  too  little  trade,  free  or  fair,  isolated  or  multitudinous. 
A  man  of  many  assertions  and  few  proofs  is  sure  to  land  himself  in  a 
quagmire  before  he  has  done ;  and  so  it  is  here.  In  one  page  we 
read  of  *  the  marked  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  English  goods ' ; 
in  the  next  '  foreigners  have  flooded  our  markets  with  cheap,  and 
often  nasty,  manufactured  goods.'  In  short,  'England  has  been 
made  the  market  for  the  shoddy  of  all  nations ;  of  inferior,  often 
adulterated,  goods,  made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  I ' 

Well,  if  we  did  not  know  by  this  time  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  we  should  have  both  eyes  and  ears  opened  to  a  realising 
stretch  by  one  sentence  in  these  lucubrations :  *  The  apathy  with 
which  the  nation  views  the  collapse  of  agriculture  is  astounding*' 
There  spake  with  full  tongue  the  country  squire :  of  course,  the  mere 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  halloo  is  a  secondary  question.     Yet,  by 
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implied  admission,  it  is  the  nation  on  one  nide  and  the  men  of  acres 
on  the  other ;  that  speaks  any  number  of  whole  volumes  in  a  baker's 
dozen  of  words ;  aiid,  Grod  save  the  mark  I  it  is  on  a  question  of 
supplies  for  the  national  oven ! 

Well,  in  a  fight  like  this  we  must  be  content  to  measure  swords  or 
break  a  lance  with  whomsoever  comes.    The  matter  at  stake  is  in  its 
nature  ordinary — a  mixed  matter  of  truths  or  facts,  and  of  axioms  or 
principles.     At  this  moment  we  see  before  us  an  imposing  array  of 
facts,  or,  at  least,  of  figures.     They  look  endless,  but  it  is  by  a  device 
had  recourse  to  on  the  boards  of  theatres,  where,  by  the  continuous 
circulation  of  a  small  number  of  seeming  soldiers  around  a  paste- 
board pillar,  a  large  host  is  made  to  impose  itself  upon  the  spectators 
who  really  fill  the  house.     The  facts,  whether  £Eictitious  or  no,  are, 
from  the  trick  of  iteration,  a  great  deal  less  numerous  than  in  sem- 
blance  they  appear;    and  when,  by  keen  and  critical  inspection, 
reduced  to  the  actual  number,  on  closer  examination  they  are  found 
to  be  facts  of  difierent  sorts  and  in  different  degrees.     A  few,  indeed, 
are  facts  about  which  there  can  be  no  contest,  whatever  may  be  their 
amount  of  force  in  argument  and  demonstration.     A  second  class 
are  but  half  &cts,  which,  severed  from  their  other  moieties,  are  mere 
distortions.      The  remainder  have  no  just  claim  to  be  received  as 
&ct8  at  all ;  but,  not  with  needless  incivility  to  stigmatise  them  as 
lies,  falsehoods,  or  even  fibs,  are,  nevertheless,  loose  assertions,  fig- 
ments of  the  fancy,   hallucinations  of  a  dyspeptic  stomach   and  'a 
disordered  brain.      If  called  upon  for  proof  of  these  distinctions,  I 
content  myself  for  the  present  with  asking  what  we  are  to  de- 
nominate such  phrases  as  these: — *  Querulous  entreaties  for  better 
terms  only  aflford  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  folly.'      *The 
marked  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  English  goods.'    *  The  moral 
stagnation  of  the  masses.'    *  Throughout  the  whole  of  America  and 
France  every  class,  rich  and  poor,  statesmen  and  pressmen,  producers 
and  consumers,  are  absolutely  v/acmimoua  in  upholding  Protection.' 
*  If  Cicero's  wish   were  possible,  that  **  every  man  should    have 
written  on  his  brow  what  he  really  thought  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State,"  the  words  Free  Trade  would  now  appear  on  the  foreheads  of 
but  very  few  of  the  electors  of  England.'    *  The  world  still  persists 
in  regarding  them  (the  principles  of  Cobden)  as  nonsense.'    *  I  doubt 
whether  during  the  whole  of  the  present  generation  a  single  convert 
has  joined  the  Free-trade  faith.'    And  yet,  strange  to  say,  ^  sophisms 
have  been  preferred  to  experience,  theories  to  &cts,  and  paradoxes  to 
common  sense.'    ^  The  most  sanguine  must  allow  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  England.'    '  The  agricultural  interest  is  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  the  manufacturing  interest  is  in  a  condition  that 
alarms  all  engaged  in  it.'     ^France  imposes  tariffs  of  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  per  cent,  on  English  goods ;  but  that  is  not  a  war  of  tarifib — 
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ob !  dear,  no — it  is  only  a  war  of  tarifis  when,  in  self-defence,  England 
imposes  duties  on  French  goods.'  ^  Bradford  id  nearly  ruined,  and 
both  manu&cturers  and  operatives  are  emigrating  to  America** 
^  With  the  exception  of  the  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  brewers,  the 
distillers,  and  the  publicans,  and  the  importers  of  foreign  goods,  every 
class  in  the  eonunimity  is  either  losing  money  or  working  without 
profit.'  With  perfect  confidence  I  leave  it  to  the  discriminating 
judgment  of  every  intelligent  hearer  or  reader  to  determine  to 
iriiidi  of  the  three  categories  just  defined  these  bold  8tatemeni^ 
belong.  If  I  mistake  not  (and  they  all  are  but  samples),  the  facts 
will  be  found  scarce,  the  half-truths  in  excess,  and  the  airy  nothings 
in  a  majority. 

Buty  while  dwelling  in  the  region  of  imagination  and  invention, . 
this  romantic  writer  occasionally  descends  to  the  terminology,  if  not 
to  the  logic,  of  the  demonstrator.  <  There  is  no  escape,'  quoth  he, 
'from  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma — ^Protection  or  emigration. 
Which  will  the  operative  class  of  Great  Britain  select  ?  Will  they 
protect  their  labour  and  their  industries,  as  their  fellow-workers  all 
over  the  world  have  done,  and  remain  at  home  ?  Or  will  they  quit 
the  land  of  what  is  £&lsely  called  Free  Trade  .for  the  land  of  what  is 
actually  and  really  Fair  Trade  ? '  Now,  in  the  first  place,  why  is  th^ 
decisive  issue  referred  to  a  set  of  dolts,  who,  according  to  the  ques- 
tioner, '  do  not  think  for  themselves  as  they  do  in  France  and 
America  ? '  In  the  next  place,  how  came  he  to  forget  that  he  was 
dealing,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  greatest  nation  and  country  in  the 
Old  World,  and  the  thinly-peopled,  while  illimitable,  country  of  the 
New ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  repeat  his  own  second-band  sneer, 
with  <  a  redundant  population  hemmed  in  by  the  melancholy 
oeean  ? '  But,  however,  I  will  not  shrink  from  frankly  answering  his 
main  inquiry ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  I  do  so,  whether  or  not  my 
feUow-operatives  think  I  have  answered  him  discreetly.  My  answer, 
then,  is,  that  they  will  do  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past : 
a  part  of  them  will  stay  at  home  to  denounce  and  resist  the  idea 
of  Protection,  and  a  part  of  them  will  go  abroad — ^I  suppose,  to 
participate  in  that  good  fortune  which,  according  to  this  gentle- 
man, exists  everywhere  but  here,  and  also  to  make  a  Little  elbow- 
room  for  those  who,  like  Bonaparte  in  St.  Helena,  remain  prisoner^ 
to  the  ^  melancholy  ocean.'  If,  however,  we  are  so  ^  redundant ' 
and  so  '  hemmed  in,'  what  wonder  that,  while  emigration  flo?r8 
from  every  other  shore  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, '  not  one  ever 
comes  to  England  ? '  Were  the  fact  so,  whereas  it  seldom  is,  when 
this  imaginative  writer  fancies  himself  in  the  groundward  region  of 
&ct,  surely  the  reason  of  it  was  plain  even  to  groundling  understand- 
ings. Do  not  our  lords  and  squires  persist  in  surrounding  themselves 
with  a  sanitary  cord  of  manifold  twist  of  many  miles  breadth,  as  if 
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they  dreaded  contact  with  the  brutish  herd  who  *  do  not 
themselves  ?  '  And  yet,  hemmed  in  as  these  melancholy  ci 
are  by  waters  not  more  melancholy  than  themselves,  and  hi 
together  as  they  do  in  those  lugubrious  towns  which  are  the 
refuge,  it  is  remarkable  what  herds  of  Italian  organ-grinde] 
Savoyards  with  their  monkeys,  squeeze  in  amongst  us ;  Ii 
London  there  are  almost  as  many  German  bread  or  sugar  hak* 
counting-house  clerks  us  there  are  native  Britons  in  these  pi 
In  short,  one  meets  almost  daily  with  as  many  nationalities 
metropolis  as  were  assembled  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pei 
In  good  sooth,  were  the  owners  (at  present)  of  entailed  est 
careful  to  live  within  their  incomes  as  they  are  to  seclude  thei 
within  their  overgrown  domains,  they  would  be  able  to  lei 
farms  at  rents  on  which  occupiers  might  live  in  comfort  a 
labourers  be  not  quite  slaves,  and  might  learn  at  length  to  pu 
deer  parks  under  the  useful  plough,  and  wildernesses,  too  lo 
desolate  and  waste,  might,  as  the  fervid  prophet  has  it,  *  be 
and  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden  I ' 

But  let  the  farmers  know  who  are  really,  and  not  ii 
pretence,  their  friends,  I  ask  my  fellow-operatives  whether 
do  not  sympathise  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their 
and  disappointments  ?  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  so  do  all  hone 
unselfish  Englishmen  of  every  class.  Mr.  Bright,  whom  this  geni 
rather  grudgingly  quotes,  did  so  when  he  connected  the  low  s 
our  home  trade  with  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  fairly  adi 
that,  in  the  Apostle's  beautiful  words,  there  *  should  be  no  sch 
the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  < 
another  ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffc 
it,  and  one  member  be  honoured  (or  do  well),  all  the  members  : 
with  it,'  Such  language  as  this  (carrying  the  stamp  of  its  di 
upon  the  face  of  it)  bears  out  the  words  of  the  first  Free-tradei 
and- thirty  years  ago,  when,  as  this  gentleman  cynically  calls  to 
they  claimed  to  be  doing  '  God's  work.'  AMiut !  he  in  effect  exc 
God's  work  to  '  destroy  the  landowner  ? '  Well,  no ;  but  h 
landowner  take  heed  to  himself,  lest  another  warning  in  sacred 
prove  as  applicable  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  people  to  whom 
first  addressed,  *  0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  I' 

Should  it  be  thought  that  I  have  paid  over-much  attention  I 
paper,  which  takes  the  lead  in  the  August  number  of  the  IHru 
Century^  ray  answer  is,  that  it  not  merely  occupies  the  first  place ; 
well-known  publication,  but  its  appearance  has  been  timed  to  be  s 
taneous  with  the  first  announcement  of  the  hatching  of  the  eggthj 
laid  in  the  private  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  i 
distinctly  the  first  exposition  of  the  title  given  to  the  resulting  i 
Its  name  in  the  politico-economical  ornithology  is  'The  Nal 
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Fair  Trade  League,'  and  fair  trade  is  precisely  the  single  string  on 
which  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  like  a  Paganini  Bedivivus,  pursues 
his  one  theme  with  numberless  variations. 

Bat  I  must  now  focalise  these  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion.  It 
is  a  fool  abuse  of  language  to  attempt  to  hide  Protection  and  dear 
Ivead  under  the  cloak  of  '  fair  trade.'  We  cannot,  all  at  once  and 
eveiywhere,  have  a  free  and  imshackled  exchange  between  the  various 
fffodncts  of  the  earth  and  the  firuits  of  man's  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
labour.  But  we  can  continue  to  set  the  nations  a  good  example, 
and,  by  d^rees,  get  all  others  into  the  same  mind  with  ourselves. 
So  let  us  neither  shrink  nor  flinch  but  endure  to  the  end.  The  other 
day  (August  22,  1881)  the  English  Commissioners  were  to  have 
joined  their  French  colleagues  in  Paris  for  the  renewal  of  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  fresh  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  Unfortunately,  the  Government  of  the  Bepublic 
took  an  attitude  which  obliged  our  own  to  call  a  halt.  That  advised 
pause  was  not  what  our  good  neighbours  expected.  Their  calculation 
aeems  to  have  been  that  any  sort  of  agreement  would  have  been 
aoc^ted  rather  than  the  prejudicial  tariff  arranged  to  take  effect. on 
the  8th  of  November.  Thus  surprised,  the  French  mind  is  waking 
up,  and  will  perhaps  find  its  way  to  the  unequivocal  adoption  of 
conditions  quite  equal  to  those  for  which  Bichard  Cobden  success- 
fully negotiated  imder  the  Empire.  But  if  the  interests  on  both 
sides,  perilled  by  delay,  are  to  be  in  any  good  measure  saved,  what 
France  does  she  must  do  quickly.  If,  however,  we  have,  some  reason 
fixr  misgivings  as  to  French  tactics,  we  have  none  for  mistrust  when 
we  look  at  home.  Our  ^  fiEtir  traders '  start  with  something  not  either 
truth  or  Durness  in  their  right  hand.  When  did  John  Bright  or  any 
other  man  promise  that  the  very  first  step  in  Free  Trade  between  our 
ooontry  and  others  should  control  the  changefulness  of  our  island 
leasons,  or  safeguard  our  manufiEtcturers  and  merchants  from  every 
cause  of  fluctuation  and  depression  ? 

Pray,  how  would  the  cessation  of  American  and  other  foreign 
com  from  freely  flowing  into  British  ports  better  our  position  as  a 
people  ?  What  would  their  surplus  of  wheat  be  worth  to  the  growers 
upon  whose  hands  it  would  then  be  thrown  back  ?  '  Ay,  but  the  rents 
of  oar  landowners  would  be  improved.'  Would  they  ?  That  result 
would  be  among  the  most  transitory  of  things,  and  their  security  as 
a  class  would  be  as  fleeting.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  year's  return 
to  the  dark  ages  of  our  fathers  would  cause  the  many  millions  of  tax- 
payers to  rise  up  in  dimensions  that  would  terrify  the  rest  out  of 
their  remaining  wits. 

These  gentlemen  would  be  singing  on  the  verge  of  a  beetling 
precipice  were  they  to  succeed  in  their  desperate  endeavour  to  get 
rid,  without  substitute,  of  a  treaty  which  will  have  lasted  one-and- 
VoL.  X.— No.  55.  G  G 
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twenty  years  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned ;  and 
they  must  not  flatter  themselves  that  those  above  would  escape  with 
life  and  limb  under  the  tumble  down.  It  is  a  ground  of  hope  for  us 
all  that  France  has  quite  as  much  at  stake  as  ourselves.  There  are 
sound  political  economists,  if  not  over-many  Free  Traders,  across  Uie 
Straits,  and  they  may  save  the  mere  gamesters  in  desperate  chances 
finom  plunging  into  gross  blunders;  while  such,  after  all,  is  tiie 
progress  of  ideas  in  countries  of  Europe  once  involved  in  thick 
darkness,  that,  it  may  be,  both  the  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas 
might  be  among  the  first  to  recoup  our  temporary  loss,  at  the  same 
time  that  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  did  each  a  good  thing  for 
themselves,  as  every  one  of  them  is  by  nature  well  capable  of;  and 
perhaps  the  only  vmy  for  some  French  manufacturers,  and  for  such 
politicians  as  do  their  bidding,  to  see  things  in  their  true  light,  is 
the  old  way  of  adverse  experience.  France  will  gain  an  experience  of 
restricted  commerce,  which  has  hardly  been  within  her  reach  before. 
But  I  must  not  entangle  myself  in  the  web  of  fiscal  argument, 
which  mystifies  us  plain  people,  and  I  leave  the  French  question  in 
the  hope  that,  perhaps,  as  one  result  of  the  elections  of  August  21, 
the  interrupted  negotiations  may  be  renewed  under  happier  auspices. 
What,  meanwhile,  are  the  home  facts  ?  First  of  all,  a  number  of  bad 
harvests,  almost  unexampled  in  our  history,  causing  us,  however,  to 
ask  each  other.  What  in  the  world  should  we  have  done  but  for  cheap 
bread  made  of  excellent  and  abundant  foreign  flour  ?  If  we  extend 
our  view  to  our  own  colonies,  do  we  not  find  Victoria  backsliding 
with  Protection,  while  New  South  Wales,  its  next-door  neighbour, 
makes  good  progress  under  Free  Trade  ?  The  member  for  Preston, 
Mr.  Ecroyd,  repudiates  as  false  accusations  '  Retaliation '  and 
*  Protection,'  yet  it  is  part  of  his  scheme  to  put  a  ten  per  cent, 
duty  on  imports  of  food  from  any  countiy  that  will  not  accept  his 
ideas  of  *  Fair  Trade.'  It  is  one  consolation  that  these  gentlemen 
themselves  hardly  seem  to  tmderstand  each  other,  and  it  is  another  to 
compare  the  division  lists  on  Mr  Bitchie's  motion ;  the  former  will  not 
for  ever  accept  the  poor  privilege  of  grumbling  at  foreign  competition  as 
a  sufficient  solace  under  high  rents,  still  less  will  working  men  cheer 
our  lords  and  squires  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  food  of  the  people. 
They  will  much  rather  take  measures  for  enlightening  the  minds  of 
their  rustic  brethren  preparatory  to  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise.  The  announced  ^national  convention  of  the  industrial 
classes'  in  town  and  country  will  not  fiul  to  set  these  matters  in 
order.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  re-election  for  Leeds  has 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  point-blank  denial,  on  authmty  higher, 
though  not  better  informed,  than  his  own,  that  our  commerce  is 
widening  and  that  we  are  living  upon  our  capital,  as  some  have  bad 
the  daring  to  affirm.     With  this  averment,  I  venture  to  associate  the 
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gignificant  answer  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  correspondent  who 
called  his  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Land  Laws  in 
Great  Britain.  Woe  worth  the  day  (should  it  really  come)  when,  for 
the  good  pleasure  and  selfish  profit  of  any  other  class  or  classes,  the 
^&ir'— yes, /air — ^wages  of  skill  and  laboiu*  shall  suffer  diminution  I 
But  the  question  is  one  of  neither  one  class  nor  one  country.  It  is  a 
question  in  which  class  and  country  are  merged,  or  should  be  merged, 
in  the  whole  world  as  one,  and  in  aU  the  equal  claims  and  common 
interests  of  all  mankind. 

GxOBaS  POTTBB. 
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FRANCE  AND  NORTH  AFRICA. 


While  the  French  expeditionary  force  was  being  concentrate 
Tunisian  frontiers  during  the  early  days  of  last  April,  th 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  deplorable  if  the  action  of  Frai 
to  throw  the  countries  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa,  wh 
been  by  tacit  consent  regarded  as  in  some  sort  neutral  groi 
a  melting  pot  of  ambition  and  aggression.  This  is  precis 
has  since  happened,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  mc 
results  will  ensue  from  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  ^ 
original  promoters  may  never  for  a  moment  have  conte 
The  present  situation  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  to  realise  its  g 
is  necessary  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  events  of  the  past  six 
In  January  and  February  the  details  of  the  cause  ceUhre,^  knoi 
Enfida  case,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  England  to  the  < 
the  French  in  Tunis,  and  more  particularly  to  the  high-han 
ceedings  of  M.  Roustan,  In  March,  the  public  interest  fe 
the  Enfida  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the  frontier  tribe  of 
the  existence  of  which  was  previously  almost  unknown.  On 
day  of  that  month  a  band  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  was 
have  slain  seveml  French  soldiers  in  a  fair  fight  on  Algerian 
France  at  once  resolved  to  vindicate  her  flag  and  secure  tl 
integrity  of  her  frontiers  by  an  invasion  of  Tunisian  territor 
guilt  of  the  Hamirs,  which  is  now  known  to  have  been  m 
apocryphal,  was  then  treated  in  England  as  a  foregone  coi 
and  we  received  the  most  comforting  assurances  from  M.  St 
that  the  impending  operations  would  be  strictly  confined  to  tl 
dign  punishment,  and  nothing  more.  *  The  security  of  our  1 
said  M.  Jules  Ferry,  *  demands  durable  pledges,  and  it  is  of 
of  Tunis  that  we  ask  them.  We  have  no  designs  against  \ 
tory  or  his  throne.'  Up  to  the  time  when  the  French  troops 
entered  the  Regency,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  never  believed  in  the  t 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  As  a  fief  of  the  Sultan  of 
he  fondly  imagined  that  the  inviolability  of  his  State  was  asi 
the  sixty-third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  he  aca 
appealed  to  his  Suzerain  for  counsel  and  help.  No  sooner 
French  proclaimed  to  all  Europe  that  the  Bey  was  imp< 
punish  his  own  subjects,  than  a  Tunisian  force,  commanded 
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heir-apparent,  marched  into  the  Hamir  cotmtry,  and  received  the 
Bubmisnon  of  the  tribes.  But  the  energetic  action  of  the  Bey  was 
destined  to  have  no  more  practical  effect  than  his  own  protests  or 
those  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Without  any  demand  for  redress  of 
grievances  or  declaration  of  war,  the  French  troops  crossed  the 
frontier  firom  several  points  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  events  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Tabarca  was  bombarded, 
Kef  and  Bizerta  were  occupied,  and  sixteen  days  later  the  column  of 
General  Br^art  encamped  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Tunis.  From 
that  moment  the  Hamfrs  disappear  from  the  history  of  the  campaign, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
rather  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

The  Hamir  raid  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pretext 
selected  as  a  cloak  for  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  aggression,  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  French  statesmen  since  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Empire.  During  the  French  advance  the  Bey  sent  pro- 
test after  protest  to  the  great  Powers,  and  only  a  few  minutes  before 
General  Br^art  entered  the  Casr  Essaid  palace,  a  telegraphic  message 
from  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Constantinople  informed  the  Bey  that  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  Europe.  By  four  o'clock  on  the  eventful  12th  of  May 
the  French  outposts  were  pushed  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  palace, 
and  the  ostentatious  display  of  a  battery  of  artillery  in  view  of  the 
windows  of  the  harem  was  eminently  calculated  to  second  the  efforts 
of  G^ieral  Br&urt  and  M.  Boustan,  who  at  that  hour,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  escort  and  a  staff  of  twenty  officers  fully  armed, 
entered  the  private  saloon  of  Muhamed  Essadek.  Before  dusk  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  yielded  to  force,  and  signed  the  treaty  which  constituted 
him  a  vassal  of  France.  The  last  feat  of  French  arms  was  loudly 
iqpplauded  fix>m  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  past  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  The  openly  expressed  wrath 
of  Italy  and  the  disapprobation  of  England  were  ignored;  fresh 
assurances  were  given  by  M.  St.  Hilaire  to  Lord  Granville,  and 
France  congratulated  herself  on  obtaining  so  easily  the  possession  of 
a  'virgin  soil'  for  French  enterprise,  and  this  without  any  real 
responsibility  either  for  the  government  of  the  country  or  its  future. 

The  convention  of  Casr  Essaid  was  not  a  month  old  when  very 
alarming  rumours  gained  ground.  I'he  troops,  returning  in  the  full 
pride  of  victory  from  their  military  excursion  to  Tunis,  were  quickly 
and  quietly  shipped  to  Algeria  to  stay  the  tide  of  revolution  in  Oran. 
The  soldiers  of  General  Vicendon  had  no  sooner  quieted  the  riots  at 
Marseilles  than  they  returned  in  haste  to  Afirica  in  order  to  check 
by  their  presence  a  wide-spread  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
province  of  Constantino.  Meanwhile  the  Arab  chief^  Bon-Amena,  was 
desolating  with  fire  and  swoid  the  frontiers  of  the  Sahara ;  thousands 
of  Spanish  settlers  were  flying  for  their  lives,  and  the  French  general 
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sent  to  meet  him  was  forced  to  place  on  record  the  humiliating  con- 
feasion  that,  unless  he  conld  command  troops  who  needed  ^  neither 
food,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,'  it  was  impossible  to  orertake  him.  M. 
Albert  Gr^yy  no  sooner  proclaimed  the  disarmament  of  Algeria,  than 
G-eneral  Saussier  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  restore  order  and  public 
confidence* 

France  was  certainly  not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  involred  by  her  triumphs  in  Tunis. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Bey  had  given  away  what  he  was 
powerless  to  concede,  and  that  the  community  of  religious  feeling 
existing  amongst  the  tribes  of  North  Africa  had  been  greatly  under- 
valued, if  not  wholly  forgotten.  The  traditional  sentiment  of  the 
Moslem  was  entirely  ignored  in  the  calculations  of  MM.  St.  Hilaire 
and  Soustan,  who  judged  of  the  whole  Tunisian  population  by  their 
scanty  knowledge  of  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  c^pitaL  Surely  no  dream 
of  easy  conquest  was  ever  destined  to  a  ruder  awakening.  M.  Boustan 
was  hardly  installed  in  the  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  allotted 
to  him  as  Tunisian  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Bardo  Palace,  when  a 
ery  to  arms  was  sounded  all  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
regency.  The  warlike  tribes  of  the  Slasi,  the  Hamama,  the  Mitelite, 
and  the  Drid,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Ali  Ben  Hlifa.  The  treason 
of  the  Bey  was  loudly  proclaimed  ^  '  Muhamed  Essadek,'  said  the 
insurgents,  ^  has  betrayed  his  liege  lord  the  Sultan,  and  henceforth 
we  as  good  Moslems  will  only  recognise  our  Caliph.'  The  revolt 
would  doubtless  have  broken  out  two  months  sooner  if  the  conditions 
of  the  Casi  Essaid  Treaty  had  been  fiilly  known.  The  Bey  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  &om  the  first  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  his 
act.  For  a  time  he  persuaded  the  Bedouin  Arabs  that  the  French 
troops  encamped  around  his  palace  w^e  only  fugitives  from  the 
victorious  Hamirs,  to  whom  be  was  extending  hospitality  previous  to 
sending  them  back  to  France.  This  story,  however,  did  not  avail 
liim  long.  The  appearance  of  French  ships  off  Jerba  and  Sfox  con- 
vinced the  Arabs  of  the  truth  of  the  report  that  the  Bey  had  sanc- 
tioned the  occupation  of  the  seaport  towns,  and  this  £eu^  alone  was 
sufficient  to  provoke  disorders,  of  which  Europe  has  only  as  yet  heard 
the  beginning.  When  the  insurgents  advanced  on  Siax,  Tunisian 
troops  were  sent  to  meet  them.  The  European  colony  fled  en  masse, 
leaving  4,000,000  francs'  worth  of  British  merchandise  to  inevitable 
destruction.  The  Tunisian  sddiers  could  not  be  trusted  to  attack 
their  co-religionists,  and  were  hastily  recalled.  The  French  squadron 
then  bombarded  this  once  thriving  and  prosperous  town.  The  in- 
BQi^nts  made  a  breastwork  of  the  valuaUe  iron-bound  bales  of 
esparto  grass,  mostly  belonging  to  English  merchants,  and  returned 
the  fire.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  S&x  was  taken,  but  the 
victors  only  entered  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  then  over  the 
corpses  of  six  hundred  of  its  defenders.  To  the  very  last  the  Ambs 
fired  on  the  French  troops  firomthe  houses, preferring  death  to  flight. 
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Of  the  conduct  of  the  victors  I  prefer  to  say  nothing.    Ali  Ben  Hlifk 

rallied  his  followers  and  retreated  a  few  miles  into  the  desert.    There 

be  was  securely  protected  by  a  sandy  waste  and  a  July  sun.    He 

knew  bow  powerfully  the  climate  and  the  want  of  water  would  %ht 

against  the  invader  at  Sfiuc  The  other  tribes  of  Southern  Tunis  are 

in  open  revolt,  and  on  one  occasion  advanced  close  to  the  capital, 

whence  they  carried  off  2,000  camels  almost  within  gimshot  of  the 

French  camp  at  Manouba,  and  effected  a  successful  retreat.  General 

Logerot  being  powerless  to  overtake  them.    The  raid  at  Manouba  is 

bat  a  solitary  instance  of  whsX  is  now  hourly  taking  place  in  Tunis. 

One  day  we  hear  of  a  night  attack  on  the  French  troops  at  Gabes,  and 

<m  anoUier  of  the  wanton  murder  of  a  British  subject  at  Susa.    It  is 

impossible  to  conceal  the  unhappy  truth  that  this  once  well-governed, 

peaceful,  and  prosperous  country  is  now  a  prey  to  anarchy  of  the  most 

appalling  description.     For  all  practical  purposes  the  Bey  has  ceased 

to  govern  anywhere  outside  the  walls  of  his  capital,  and  nothing  but 

abject  fear  prevents  the  townspeople  &om  making  conmion  cause  with 

their  more  hardy  and  courageous  compatriots  of  the  tents.  The  French 

invasion  was  to  secure  the  frontiers.     It  has  turned  all  Algeria  into  a 

nest  of  sedition.     The  French  invasion  was  to  promote  commerce. 

It  has  ruined  and  paralysed  trade  almost  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

The  French  invasion  was  to  bring  about  a  financial  reform.     It  has 

saddled  the  State  with  an  additional  debt  of  2,000,000/.  in  the  course 

of  six  months ;  it  has  given  rise  to  enormous  claims  for  loss  of  property 

on  the  part  of  the  European  colonists  who  have  suffered  from  French 

bombardments;  and  it  has  rendered  it  impossiUe  for  anybody  either 

to  collect  the  taxes  or  to  pay  them. 

Certain  questions  naturally  present  themselves  for  our  considera* 
tion.  What  will  France  do  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Tunis  ?  Does  France  intend  to  confine  her  so-called  mis* 
sion  of  civilisation  to  Tunis  ?  How  does  her  present  and  possible 
action  affect  England  ?  Electoral  considerations  must  account  to  a 
very  great  extent  for  the  mystery  which  exists  as  to  the  French 
prognunme  in  North  Africa,  but  an  expedition  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Kairwan  seems  to  have  been  already  determined  on.  M.  Gu^rin,  in 
1860,  describes  Kairwan  thus : — ^  Though  Tunis  has  been  for  long  ages 
the  political  capital,  Kairwan  has  always  remained  in  the  mind  of  the 
masses  the  religious  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  the  Holy  City,  pa/r 
excdlencey  where  the  Crescent  reigns  undividedly.  For  twelve 
centuries  no  minister  of  ^  the  Gospel  has  entered  it.  Situate  in 
nearly  the  heart  of  Tunisia,  it  has  never  been  attacked  by  Christian 
troops,  as  the  coast  towns  have  so  often  been.  Hence  the  sort  of 
holy  and  mysterious  aureole  with  which  the  Mussulman  religion 
surrounds  it.  .  .  .  The  shrines  of  its  Saints  are  equally  the  object  of 
constant  pilgrimage.  All  this  maintains  in  the  mind  of  the  populace 
a  fanaticism  which  nothing  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  weakening. 
Its  religious  monuments  are  amongst  the  most  venerated  of  Islamism.' 
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Containing  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Abou  el  Awib,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mahommed  himself,  Mecca  alone  rivals  the  sanctity  and  celebrity  of 
Kairwan.  No  one  can  any  longer  ignore  the  community  of  feeling 
which  exists  amongst  the  Moslems  of  North  Africa,  but  Kairwan  is 
venerated  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt. 
Can  it  be  for  one  moment  expected  that  the  Arabs  of  Tunis  will  allow 
the  desecration  of  their  cherished  shrine  without  a  struggle  ?  They 
will  undoubtedly  call  on  thdr  Tripolitan  brethren  to  help  them,  uid 
I  believe  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sultan  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  a 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  native  tribes.  France  would 
have  us  believe  that  all  resistance  to  her  aggression  is  sedition,  and 
all  opposition  to  her  ambition  fanaticism.  It  is  the  action  of  France 
which  provokes  resistance,  not  the  action  of  the  Tunisians  which  pro- 
vokes France.  The  utter  fallaciousness  of  the  French  pleas  and 
pretexts  can  no  longer  be  denied,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to 
credit  the  specious  promises  of  French  diplomatists.  The  very  lan- 
guage France  used  fifty  years  ago  about  Algeria  is  applied  in  1881  to 
Tunis,  and  is  now  even  extended  to  Tripoli.  All  people  who  oppose 
French  conquest  are  fanatics,  and  France  must  put  down  all  fanatics 
at  any  cost.  This  is  the  reductio  ad  abaurdum  of  the  argumenU 
which  at  present  find  f&vour  amongst  the  lately  peace-loving  citizens 
of  the  peaceful  French  Republic.  They  represent  a  policy  which  can 
only  be  likened  to  a  snow-ball  rolling  down  a  hill-side,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell  the  ultimate  dimensions  or  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion. The  action  of  France  in  North  Africa  has  alarmed  Europe,  and 
seems  calculated  at  no  distant  date  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  sent  troops  to  endeavour  to  keep  order  in 
his  Tripolitan  dominions  amidst  those  very  people  who  naturally  feel 
disposed  to  help  their  Tunisian  brethren  to  protect  that  which  is 
most  cherished  and  reverenced  by  their  common  &ith,  and  the  legiti- 
mate action  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  now  construed  into  an  excuse  for 
adding  the  unlawful  conquest  of  Tripoli  to  the  equally  ill^;al  con- 
quest of  Tunis.  On  the  19th  of  July  the  Journal  dea  Diba>t8  writes 
as  follows : — 

L'envoi  de  troupes  et  de  navires  ottomans  k  Tripoli  ne  peut  que  surexciter  les 
tribus  arabes  de  cette  B^nce,  surexciter  aussi  par  contagion  celles  de  la  TuniBie, 
par  cons^uent  rendre  n^oessure  Textension  du  protectorat  fnn^BJs  et  Toocupatiom 
des  points  d*ou  nous  pourrons  contenir  les  agitateurs  et  les  fanatiquei. 

Two  days  later  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  the  same  newspaper 
thus  addresses  its  readers : — 

Aurona-nous  la  folie  dTi&iter  plus  longtemps  P  Continuerons-nous  je  ne  sab 
quelle  politique  idjllique  qui  suppose  que  les  hommes  sont  des  agneaux  ?  Oroirons- 
nous  qu'un  morceau  de  parchemin  ait  la  vertu  de  maintenir  en  paix  des  Arabes 
fanatis^  et  de  transformer  en  soldats  fran^ais  des  soldats  tuniaieps  P  Non,  il  est  tzop 
tard  maintenant  pour  reculer.  Llle  de  Djerba,  Sab^^  S&ll,  Souse,  Ejurouan,  etc^ 
doivent  avoir  des  gamisons  fran^aises  k  perp^tuit^. 

The  RSpubliqv^  Fran^aise,  the  recognised  organ  of  M.  Gam- 
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beita,  goes  even  further.     Only  a  few  days  ago  it  addressed  its 
readers  as  follows : — 

Our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  content  himself  with  the  hypocritical 
pTOteststions  with  which  Assym  Pacha  oyerwhelms  him  when  he  learns  the  de- 
parture of  men  of  war  and  of  fresh  troops  for  the  coasts  of  Tripoli,  and  when  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  as  the  result  of  Sheik  Mahmoud's  arrest,  the  proo&  of  a  vast 
religious  conspiracy,  the  ringleaders  of  which  are  at  Stamboul  advising  the  Sultan, 
cand  laibimnng  to  combat  our  lawful  sovereignty  in  Saharian  Africa, 

Lord  Granville  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  that  even  France  has  never 
disputed  the  status  of  the  latter  as  an  int^;ral  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  political  and  commercial  importance  of  Tripoli  to 
England  is  probably  very  little  understood.  An  examination  of  the 
Consular  Beports  for  the  past  six  years  will,  however,  show  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain  and  Malta.  In  1880,  123  British  vessels  visited 
the  port  of  Tripoli ;  84,0002.  worth  of  British  manufactured  goods 
were  imported,  as  against  26,0002.  worth  of  foreign  fabrics ;  and 
England  received  esparto  fibre  of  the  value  of  188,5762.  In  1878, 
sheep  and  oxen,  valued  at  15,8502.,  and  com,  worth  26,0522.,  were 
exported  from  the  town  of  Ben  Ghazi  to  Malta. 

There  is  also  at  Tripoli,  as  at  Tunis,  Sfax,  and  Susa,  an  important 
Maltese  colony. 

It  is  chiefly  through  Tripoli  that  our  manufactured  goods  pass 
into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Eae,  who  recently  visited  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  writes :  *  Tripoli 
is  now  the  centre  of  all  the  caravan  trade  of  Northern  Africa.  In 
recent  years  three  thousand  pilgrims,  conducted  by  a  reHgiovs  chief 
of  Kairwan,  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  camels,  would  encamp  fcnr 
sometimes  a  month's  repose  under  the  walls  of  Tripoli.'  France  has 
now  declared  a  war  of  tariffs  against  English  merchandise.  Can  it 
be  said  we  have  no  concern  in  conquests  which  will  exclude  our 
legitimate  trade  from  the  most  important  part  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent? France  is  not^  always  content  with  merely  waging  a  war  of 
protection.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger  she  has  already  bargained  for  a 
great  trade  monopoly.  She  would  in  all  probability  deal  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  Tripolitan  caravans. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  question  is  equaUy  important.  TripoK 
adjoins  Egypt.  France  will,  therefore,  be  in  direct  communication 
with  that  country  by  land.  Between  Tripoli  and  Egypt  dwell  the 
tribes  of  the  Barca,  who  would  doubtless  resist  an  invasion.  As  the 
Hamirs  afforded  an  excuse  for  a  French  expedition  to  Tunis,  and 
as  the  frontier  tribes  of  Tripoli  may  at  any  moment  furnish  a  pretext 
for  an  extension  of  French  aggression  into  that  country,  so,  in  all 
probability,  would  M.  St.  Hilaire  regard  any  display  of  *  fanaticism ' 
by  the  Barca  moimtaineers  as  the  most  ample  justification  for  an 
advance  on  Egypt.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is 
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going  on  in  Egypt.  Not  only  does  France  now  contest  our  right  to 
a  ^  preponderating  influence '  in  that  country,  but  her  representatiyes 
are  endeavouring  slowly  but  surely  to  undermine  the  position  we 
actually  hold  there.  In  his  recent  work,  England,  and  Egyptj  Mr. 
Dicey  records  the  following  suggestive  remarks  of  M*  WaddingtoQ : 
'  The  great  achievement  of  my  diplomacy  has  been  the  acquiring  ion 
France  in  "Egypt  the  injiaence  on  the  adrnvnistration  of  the  country 
to  which  she  is  justly  entitled^  and  that  influence  I  am  not  going  to 
throw  away  simply  because  it  does  not  suit  the  convenience  of 
England  to  follow  our  common  policy.'  M.  Waddington's  views  are 
to-day  very  energetically  acted  upon  in  Egypt.  If  France  becomes 
the  next-door  neighbour  of  Egjrpt  in  Tripoli,  she  will  of  course  pat 
forth  more  overtly  the  claim  to  exclusive  influence,  which  was  for  the 
nonce  the  watchword  of  the  Tunisian  expedition. 

England  has  interests  both  in  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  These  interests 
are  practically  inseparable.  Lord  Granville  has  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
recede  from  it.  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  if,  by 
wanton  aggression,  she  excites  the  resistance  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Tripolitan  fit)ntier,  we  shall  be  ready  to  condone  a  further  advance 
eastwards. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  appreciate  at  their  real  value 
French  assurances  and  French  excuses.  The  fate  of  Tunis  has  fur- 
nished us  with  an  excellent  key  to  the  unravelling  of  the  tangled 
skeins  of  French  diplomacy.  British  interests  have  suffered  enough 
already  by  the  <  mission  of  civilisation '  to  make  us  more  watchful  in 
the  future.  It  is  enough  that  Mr.  Levy,  a  British  subject,  has  been 
wantonly  despoiled<of  his  property,  that  British  ships  have  been  searched 
on  the  high  seas,  that  our  own  political  agent  has  been  practicaUy  ac- 
credited to  his  French  colleague,  that  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of 
British  property  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  Malta  is  to-day  crowded 
by  hundreds  of  once  prosperous  emigrants  reduced  to  beggary. 
Lord  Granville  is  imwilling  to  dwell  on  the  'incongruities'  and 
^  inconsistencies '  of  M.  Barthel^my  St.  Hilaire's  tortuous  explana* 
tions  and  declarations.  The  English  people  and  English  press  have, 
however,  estimated  than  at  their  proper  value,  and  learned  a  lesson 
not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Neither  Italy  nor  Turkey  will  ever  par- 
don the  cruel  wrong  done  them  by  France.  England  will  perhaps  be 
wiser  in  the  future.  Centuri^  ago  the  edict  went  forth  from  Some, 
*  Delenda  eat  Carthago.'    Carthage  fell. 

France  has  passed  and  executed  the  same  sentence  on  Tunis. 
The  former  conquest  was  achieved  by  an  open  and  honourable  war- 
fiue ;  the  latter  in  a  manner  very  strongly  resembling  the  predatory 
attack  of  a  lawless  and  uncivilised  people. 

De  la  Warr. 
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ArriB  the  year  1850,  when  Califomia  and  Australia  were  sending 
out  into  the  world  annually  ahout  thirty-five  millions  sterling  in  gold, 
Michel  Chevalier  and  Cobden  raised  the  cry  of  alarm:  the  world 
would  be  completely  submerged  by  a  deluge  of  gold.  After  1867, 
the  production  of  gold  rapidly  diminishing,  an  entirely  opposite  fear 
gradually  gained  ground  amongst  far-seeing  business  men.  In  1869 
in  the  review  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Economist  wrote :  *  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  present  annual  supply  of  30,000,0002.  of 
gold  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
expanding  commerce  of  the  world.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  pre- 
sent supply  should  fidl  off,  and  amongpt  the  greatest  and  most 
salutary  events  that  could  now  occur  would  be  the  discovery  of  rich 
gold  deposits.' 

Ih  1871,  after  the  decision  of  Germany  to  proscribe  silver,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  Economist  increases,  and  it  writes  thus :  *  As  the 
annual  supply  of  gold  is  reckoned  at  little  more  than  20,000,000?., 
and  the  annual  demand  for  miscellaneous  purposes  is  very  large,  it 
follows  that  if  the  Grerman  Government  perseveres  in  its  policy,  the 
strain  upon  the  existing  stocks  and  currency  will  be  most  severe. 
Unless  the  annual  production  of  gold  should  suddenly  increase,  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  are  likely  to  be  perturbed  by  this  bullion 
scarcity.' 

What  the  Economist  foresaw  has  takeil  place.  The  scarcity  of 
gold  has  induced  so  great  a  fall  in  prices  th^t  they  are  now  lower 
than  in  1850.  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  clearly  showed  this  in  an  excellent 
study  which  has  never  been  disputed,  but  which  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  confirmed  by  such  men  as  Thorold  Rogers,  Patterson,  Samuel 
Smitii  and  Williamson  of  Liverpool,  John  Hector,  T.  Smith,  and  many 
oOiers.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  present  crisis  from  which  the  entire 
world  is  suffering  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  ?  Up  to  the  present 
time,  excbangies  have  been  effected  in  civilised  countries  by  means  of 
two  metals,  gold  and  silver ;  to-day,  the  coinage  of  silver  having  been 
sn^end^,  except  in  India,  the  stock  of  money  in  the  world  is  now  only 
fed  by  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  gold  is  yearly 
dimfniwhing,  and,  what  is  worse,  for  the  last  three  years  America  has 
tdsen  for  hersdf  more  than  sixteen  millions  annually — that  is  to  say. 
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the  whole  total  production,  less  four  millions,  which  do  not  \ 
cover  even  industrial  wants.  Bagehot  estimated  that  Eng 
sorbed  yearly  for  industry  and  coinage  from  four  to  five  milli 
ling.  On  the  contrary,  in  1879  England  exported  a  surplus 
amounting  to  2,389,826^.  and  in  1880  4,249,449L  The  co 
Europe  has  now  sunk  to  almost  nothing.  In  France  the  c< 
gold,  which  amounted  in  1877  to  271,645,425  francs,  and  in 
189,1 39,520  francs,  sank  in  1879  to  24,610,540  francs.  In 
last  year  the  amount  of  gold  coined  was  quite  insignificant, 
only.  Silver  can  no  longer,  as  recently,  help  the  circulation  a 
exchanges,  for  it  is  no  longer  admitted  at  mints.  The  prodi 
gold,  which  was  thirty- five  millions  annually  some  years  ago, 
now  exceed  nineteen  or  twenty  millions.  It  is  clearly  evid 
these  circumstances  united — viz.  the  proscription  of  silver, 
crease  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  the  draining  of  gold  to 
— have  led  to  an  appreciation  of  gold,  a  fall  in  prices,  an( 
present  crisis,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  monetary  con 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
should  carefully  examine  if  the  production  of  gold  is  def 
increase  or  diminish,   for   the    economic    conditions   of  th 
civilised  world  are  dependent  on  this.     If  more  gold  be  noi 
silver  still  being  proscribed,  prices  will  continue  to  fall, 
falling,  the  burden  on  all  those  owing  gold  will  increase, 
will  be  forced  to  sell  more  articles  to  obtain  the  same  qua 
gold  ;  farmers  will  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  paying, 
produce  of  their  farms  will  lose  in  value  ;  manufacturers  wi] 
posed  to  heavy  losses,  for  while   converting  the  raw  matei 
manufactured  goods,  the  general  fall  in  prices  will  make  iti 
and  the  manufacturer  will  in  all  probability  find  himself  wo 
a  loss. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict,  with  too  great  certainty,  s 
definite  with  regard  to  the  future  of  gold ;  nevertheless,  tak 
basis  ascertained  historical  facts,  and  geological  researcl 
respect  to  the  earth's  crust,  it  is  not  impossible  to  arrive  at 
conjectures  which  may  be  at  least  looked  upon  as  probj 
This  is  what  an  eminent  professor  at  the  University  of 
Dr.  Suess,  has  attempted  to  do  in  a  work  entitled  Die  Zitk 
Goldes  {The  Future  of  Gold).  This  book  attained  a  very  hi] 
tation  throughout  Germany,  and  has  been  successful  in  coi 
some  of  the  most  able  economists  that  it  is  essential  to  re 
silver  its  attribute  of  money,  of  which  it  never  should  ha 
deprived.  The  conclusions  Dr.  Suess  reaches  are  as  folloi 
production  of  gold  will  in  the  future  diminish  and  the  mines 
exhausted  the  more  rapidly  as  the  present  means  of  workii 
are  more  perfected  and  powerfid.  The  discovery  of  new  ] 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  may,  for  the  time  being,  stop 
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halation,  but  the  expanse  of  new  countiy  where  we  may  hope  to 
meet  with  these  mines  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  in  the  parts 
previously  colonised,  mines  once  very  productive  are  being  one 
after  another  abandoned.  We  will  examine  how  Dr.  Suess  treats 
these  different  points. 

Gold  and  silver  are  essentially  the  ^precious  metals' from  the 
mere  &ct  of  their  being  rare.  The  scarcity  of  gold  is  certainly  the 
chief  cause  of  its  value.  But  can  it  be  explained  why  gold  is  so  rare  ? 
According  to  Dr.  Suess,  it  is  because  gold  is  one  of  the  heaviest  metals. 
Three  metals  are  noted  for  their  extreme  density — iridium^  platinum, 
and  gold.  Their  weight  compared  to  water  taken  as  a  unit  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  figures :  iridium  22.23,  platinimi  21.50,  gold 
19.253.  With  the  exception  of  that  strange  and  also  rare  metal, 
mercury,  the  density  of  which  is  13.59,  gold  and  platinum  weigh 
more  than  any  other  metals;  for,  as  an  instance,  lead  reaches  11.35, 
silver  10.47,  bismuth  9.82,  copper  8.80,  nickel  8.27,  and  iron  only  7.84. 
Is  there  a  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  these  two  facts,  that 
gold  is  a  rare  metal  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  heaviest  that 
exist  ?  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is,  if  one  admit 
that  the  earth  was  first  in  a  gaseous  and  afterwards  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  this  case  the  heaviest  matters  must  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
globe  in  a  smelting  condition.  If  it  be  true  that  our  whole  planetary 
system  has  been  formed  firom  matter,  which  constituted  in  the  begin- 
ning an  immense  nebula,  it  follows  that  the  planets  the  nearest  the 
centre  must  be  the  heaviest.  These  ideas  were  brought  forward 
hy  the  great  German  philosopher  Kant  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  have  been  from  time  to  time  referred  to  since.  ^  The 
great  weight  of  platinum  and  gold,'  says  a  Q-erman  naturalist,  Petz- 
holdt, '  is  the  reason  for  these  metals  being  so  scarce  on  the  surfiu^ 
of  the  globe,  for  the  greater  quantity  of  them  is  contained  in  the  still 
liquid  kernel  of  the  earth,  there  shielded  from  men's  greediness.' 

Some  observations  that  have  been  made  help  to  support  these 
ideas.  The  spectrum  analysis  reveals  no  gold  in  the  sun ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  is  quite  in  the  centre,  hidden  from  view  by 
other  lighter  bodies  in  a '  gaseous  state  forming  the  photosphere. 
The  planets  may  be  divided  according  to  their  weight  into  two 
groupe.  The  planets  in  the  interior  of  the  circle  of  asteroids  are 
comparatively  *heavy,  those  exterior  are  comparatively  light.  Mer- 
cury, the  nearest  to  the  sun,  weighs  almost  seven  times  as  much  as 
water;  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  five  times  as  much;  while 
Jupiter  weighs  barely  as  much  as  water ;  Saturn  0*73  and  Uranus 
0-84,  therefore  less  than  water.  The  density  of  Neptune,  which  has 
not  been  quite  accurately  determined,  is  at  all  events  very  trifling. 
So  we  see  that  in  our  planetary  system  the  heaviest  bodies  are  the 
nearest  to  the  centre,  and  this  leads  us  to  assume  that  the  same  dis- 
tribution of  matter  will  be  found  in  each  planet.     As  the  rocks  form- 
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ing  the  surfisice  of  our  globe  weigh  on  an  average  2|  times  as  mucli  as 
water — ^limestone  2-6  to  2*8,  granite  and  gneiss  2*54  to  2*7,  and  lava 
or  basalt  2*7  to  3 — and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  globe  is  five,  we  are  necessarilj  led  to  conclude  that  the  interior 
must  be  composed  of  heavy  matter,  far  exceeding  in  weight  the 
earth's  average  of  5.  The  existence  of  gold  in  the  central  strata  of 
our  globe  appears,  therefore,  very  probable. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  we  account  for  gold  and  platinum 
being  foimd  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  It  can  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  hot  springs  and  volcanoes.  These  two  heavy  metals  are 
always  found  amongst  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin — here  where  volcanic 
rocks  have  pierced  through  and  scattered  earlier  formations,  and 
there  where  granite  has  brc^en  up  schists.  Platinum,  which  has  only 
been  foimd  in  abimdance  in  the  washings  of  Nijni-Tagil  in  the  Ural, 
comes  from  the  serpentine,  a  rock  coming  from  the  depths.  Grold  is 
chiefly  foimd  in  quartz  veins.  These  veins  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  following  n^ianner.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  earth's  solid  crust,  and  of  the  upheaval  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  previous  formations,  crevasses  have  formed  themselves. 
They  have  become  filled  with  quartz,  sometimes  auriferous,  either  by 
the  action  of  hot  springs  or  by  sublimation.  In  these  veins,  usually 
poor,  exceptionally  rich  zones  are  here  and  there  to  be  found ;  German 
miners  call  them  '  edle  Saulen'  (noble  columns),  and  Americans  '  bo- 
nanzas.' It  is  the  working  of  these  bonanzas  that  renders  veins  profit- 
able, which  generally  contain,  apart  from  them,  so  little  gold  that  the 
miner  literally  works  at  a  loss.  If  the  work  be  continued  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  coming  upon  one  of  those  rich  zones,  which  sometimes  far  more 
than  compensate  for  any  former  deficit.  The  extreme  scarcene^  of  gold 
that  can .  be  dug  up  is  therefore  a  fact,  and  a  fact  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  consider  its  distribution  and  the  geological  origin  of  this 
metal. 

Let  us  now  recall  some  historical  facts  which  lead  Dr.  Suess  to 
conclude  that  the  production  of  gold  will  diminish  in  the  fiiture. 
The  soil  from  which  we  obtain  gold  may  be  placed  imder  three  heads : 
auriferous  rocks,  auriferous  veins,  and  auriferous  alluvium. 

I.  The  first  group  comprises  rocks  rich  in  magnesium  and  with 
gold  scattered  through  them.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  mines 
of  Nijni-Tagil  in  the  Ural,  where  platinum  is  also  found.  As  a 
transition  between  this  division  and  the  next  may  be  cited  the 
auriferous  minerals  contained  in  some  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin, 
2^  for  instance,  the  gold  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  granite  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil.  Granite 
containing  tin  in  the  Erzgebirgen,  in  Bohemia,  is  a  similar  forma- 
tion. This  division  of  auriferous  grounds,  very  interesting  from  a 
geological,  is  less  so  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  for  it  contributes 
but  very  slightly  to  the  production  of  gold.  ,,^^  ^  wp** 
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n.  The  next  group,  the  auriferous  veins,  comprises  all  the  veins 
that  have  filled  up,  by  means  of  hot-springs  or  geysers,  the  fissures 
in  ground  upheaved  and  broken.     These  veins  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  categories  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  soil 
in   which    we  find   them.      (A.)  Veins  of  recent    volcanic   rocks, 
principally  the  propylite.     Gold  is  here  found  mixed  with  silver, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  division  that  those  exceptionally  rich  seams — ^the 
bonanzas — ^are  met  with.     To  this  category  belong  the  Comstook 
Lode,  in  Nevada,  which  is  the  most  noteworthy  example ;  the  auriferous 
beds  of  Queensland,  some  in  New  Zealand,  and  those  of  Schemnits 
in  the  Carpathian  range  of  Hungary.     The  gold  is  found  sometimes 
in  spangles  and  as  *  eleotrum,'  or  silver  and  gold  combined,  or,  again, 
mii^  with  copper  or  sulphur.     (B.)  Veins  in  more  ancient  volcanic 
rooks,  especially  diorite.    The  gold  here  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding 
division,  mixed  with  silver,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
bonanzas.    The  best  example  of  this  oat^;ory  are  the  veins  of 
Victoria.    (C.)  Veins  in  the  schists,  where  they  meet  with  granite,  or 
even  in  granite  itself,  even  distant  from  volcanic  regions.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  this  case  granite  has  been  the  eruptive  force  which  has 
brought  the  gold  with  it.  These  veins  are  sometimes  very  extensive : 
as,  for  instance,  the  £unou8  Mother  Lode  in  California,  which  spreads 
itself  over  a  vast  region ;  but  experience  proves  that  they  are  seldom 
sufficiently  productive  to  repay  a  miner's  toiL    Silver  is  never  found 
here,  and  gold  only  in  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  preceding 
divisions.     Examples  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  Califomia,  in 
New  Caledonia,  in  Tasmania,  and  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 

III.  Auriferous  alluvium.  This  alluviimi  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  different  rocks  containing  gold,  but  it  has  been 
remarked  that  recent  volcanic  regions  give  much  less  than  other 
classes  of  grounds.  The  veins  richest  in  precious  metals  are,  there- 
fore, not  those  which  produce  deposits  containing  the  most.  Gold 
is  in  this  instance  generally  found  as  spangles  or  quite  tiny 
grains,  and  sometimes  as  nuggets,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  or 
even  a  turkey's  ^g.  An  extraordinary  point  is  that  the  gold 
found  in  this  alluvium  is  purer  than  the  metal  found  in  the 
veins  from  which  it  comes,  though,  of  course,  this  must  have  pro- 
ceded  from  them  originally.  Neither  this  phenomenon  nor  the  for- 
mation of  nuggets  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  or 
explained.  The  *  placers '  of  California,  Australia  and  Siberia  are 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  auriferous  alluvium.  This  latter 
can  also  be  divided  into  two  categories:  (A.)  that  found  on  th^ 
lurface  of  the  earth,  on  river  banks,  where  gold  can  be  almost  picked 
up,  sifted  from  the  soil  and  washed  in  the  most  primitive  fashion  ; 
and  (B.)  that  of  an  earlier  date,  covered  over  by  more  recently  deposed 
soil,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by  labours  which  frequently 
entail  large  expense. 
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In  California  these  ancient  deposits,  named  'deep  lead 
sometimes  covered  with  basalt  or  lava.  They  are  then  gei 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Water,  enclosed  in  dykes  at  a 
level,  is  made  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  works  by  means  of 
then  branch  pipes  are  put  which  carry  it  with  great  force  on 
auriferous  deposit,  and  reduce  the  whole  bed  to  a  state  of  liquii 
This  runs  away  in  wooden  troughs,  so  arranged  that  the  part 
gold  are  stopped  in  their  passage. 

The  'deep  leads'  worked  at  Ballarat,  in  Australia,  an 
curious.  They  are  covered  by  400  feet  of  relatively  recei 
amongst  which  are  four  layers  of  lava  proceeding  from  a  neighb 
volcano,  now  extinct.  These  '  deep  leads '  are  the  banks  am 
vium  beds  of  ancient  watercourses  now  hidden  under  successive 
of  sediments.  The  wealth  of  these  deposits  is  very  unequal,  a 
amount  they  produce  most  uncertain. 

The  capital  point  in  these  views  concerning  the  produc 
gold  is  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  proceeds  from  these  al] 
beds.  In  1854,  Whitney  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  { 
the  possession  of  men  had  this  origin.  Dr.  Suess  has  made  a 
lation  for  the  period  from  1848  to  1875  with  the  following  rei 

Value  of  gold  in  millions  of  francs  denTed  from 


I.  Veins: — 

Modern  volcanic 
Ancient  volcanic 
Schist  and  granite 

n.  Alluvium  beds 


MiUionfnuicii 

769 
822 
240 


Total 


1,82 
14,9: 


We  learn  from  these  figures  that  of  the  whole  sum  of  gold  pi 
between  the  years  1848  and  1875,  the  working  of  rocks  has  pi 
an  average  of  12*02,  and  that  of  alluvium  beds  87*98.  Dur 
last  few  years,  as  the  quantity  of  gold  procured  from  the  plac 
rapidly  diminished,  the  gold  that  the  miners'  work  extracl 
veins  has  taken  a  more  important  place.  But,  in  spite  < 
according  to  Dr.  Suess,  the  future  production  of  gold  depends 
entirely  on  the  riches  of  alluvium  beds. 

The  finding  and  extracting  of  gold  from  the  earth  goes  on 
in  the  same  way.  Some  explorers  arrive  in  an  imknown  reg 
find  on  the  banks  of  a  river  some  gold-dust,  or  may  be  some  n 
The  good  tidings  are  spread  abroad  at  once,  and  adventurers  1 
sides  arrive  in  crowds.  The  surface  sand  is  very  quickly  was! 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  gold  ;  but  the  more  active  the  x 
the  sooner  is  all  the  superficial  gold  taken.  Individual  laboi 
longer  of  avail.  Large  capitals  must  be  employed  to  e 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  working  of  the  *  deep  leads,'  or  for  j 
shafts  in  volcanic  or  granite  rocks.     The  *  deep  leads  ' 
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tarn  worked  out,  and  the  working  of  the  veins  brings  bat  scant  profit, 
in  a  general  way,  if  one  have  not  the  good  fortime  to  fall  on  a  bonanza, 
which  is  rare. 

These  mines  are  thus  all  abandoned,  one  by  one,  and  fresh  regions 
mast  be  resorted  to,  to  take  their  place.  While  the  working  of  silver 
continues  sometimes  for  centuries  in  the  same  region,  that  of  gold 
cannot  be  counted  upon ;  it  is  always  of  far  shorter  duration.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  gold  mines  are  constantly  to  be  found,  and,  in 
&ct,  generally  are  situated  at  the  extreme  limits  of  civilisation. 
This  curious  fact  had  already  been  remarked  by  Herodotus  (III.  106). 
After  having  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  gold-dust  sent  to  Darius  by 
the  inhabitants  of  India  as  tribute,  he  adds  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  it  generally  happens  that  the  rarest  and  most  precious  things 
come  from  the  remotest  comer  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  Humboldt 
has  taken  this  passage  of  Herodotus  as  an  epigraph  to  his  studies  on 
the  variations  in  the  production  of  gold. 

The  discovery  of  fresh  countries  is  often  the  cause  of  an  influx  of 
the  precious  metal,  and  this  is  in  itself  frequently  an  incentive  to  the 
colonisation  of  coimtries  hitherto  iminhabited,  as  we  have  seen  in 
California,  Australia,  and  Siberia.  The  old  coimtries  have  completely 
ceased  producing  gold,  and  it  is  only  in  regions  as  yet  unexplored  that 
we  can  hope  to  discover  fresh  veins.  A  rapid  epitome  of  the  history 
of  gold-workings  will  serve  to  confirm  this  law  of  the  continuous  ex- 
haustion of  auriferous  beds. 

In  ancient  times  gold  was,  comparatively  speaking,  abundant.  It 
proceeded  principally  from  the  washings  of  the  rivers  of  Asia.  The 
sands  of  Pactolus,  the  golden  fleece  conquered  by  the  Argonauts,  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  the  fable  of  King  Midas,  all  contribute  to  show  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  yellow  metal.  According  to  Pliny,  Cyrus 
brought  back  34,000  Soman  pounds  in  gold,  a  sum  corresponding  to 
nearly  two  millions  sterling.  The  treasures  Alexander  the  Great  took 
from  Persia  amounted  to  351,000  talents,  or  eighty  millions  ster- 
ling. Gold  came  also  from  Arabia  and,  by  the  Nile,  probably  from 
the  centre  of  Africa.  One  may  read  too  of  the  rivers  of  Spain  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Dacia.  In  Abrudbania,  in  the  centre  of 
Transylvania,  galleries  are  to  be  found  that  date  from  the  time  of 
the  Bomans,  in  rocks  that  are  still  being  worked  at  the  present  time, 
but  producing  only  insignificant  quantities  of  metal.  Boman  writers 
speak  of  the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro. 
Pliny  mentions  Asturias  as  the  country  producing  the  largest  amount 
of  gold.  At  Idanha  Velha,  in  Portugal,  a  tablet  has  been  foimd 
bearing,  the  following  inscription :  ^  Claudius  Bufus  returns  thanks  to 
Jupiter  for  his  having  caused  him  to  find  130  pounds  of  gold.'  Ti. 
ClaiLdius  Rufus  Jovi  optimo  maodmo  oh  reperta  auHponcL  CXXX . 
votum  l/uJbena  solvit. 

During  the  middle  ages  these  sources  of  riches  dried  up,  and , 
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the  attempts  made  by  several  English  companies  to  resume  tbe 
workings  were  ineffectual.  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  the  Tyrol 
have  all  produced  gold,  and  fortunes  have  formerly  been  made  there. 
In  Q-neiss,  above  Grastein,  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  has  brought  to 
light  old  workings,  and  at  the  present  day  a  little  metal  is  still  to  be 
found  there.  On  the  Italian  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  in  Val  Sesia,  and  in 
the  Val  Ansasca,  at  Pestarena,  auriferous  veins  are  worked,  but  the 
production  is  insignificant.  The  only  workings  in  Europe  at  all 
worth  mentioning  are  those  of  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  In  fact,  our 
continent  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Antilles,  principally  Hispan- 
iola  and  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  yielded  a  great  deal 
of  gold.  It  is  firom  Hispaniola  that  the  gold  offered  to  Alexander  VL, 
and  which  he  employed  for  the  gilding  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
came,  as  the  following  inscription  proves :  '  Quod  pi^imio  Gatholid 
reges  ex  India  receperanV  Very  soon  these  mines  ceased  to  produce. 
Some  curious  facts  relating  to  the  production  of  gold  during  the 
sixteenth  century  are  to  be  found  in  a  Dutch  book  published  in 
*  Amsteldam/  1590 :  *  Gold  comes,'  it  says,  *  from  different  countries— 
from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  from  the  rivers  of  Pannonia  and 
Sweden.  More  than  20,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  came  from  Spain 
every  year,  but  now  these  mines  are  exhausted.  Gold  arrived  after- 
wards from  the  east  Spanish  Indias,  from  San  Domingo,  at  first,  and 
then  from  other  parts ;  but  all  that  is  now  a  matter  of  the  past 
Actually,  gold  comes  to  us  from  Peru,  some  time  ago  for  three 
millions  yearly,  and  now  for  five,  six,  and  eight  millions.  But  as  time 
goes  on  these  mines  will  be  exhausted  and  abandoned,  as  tbe  others 
have  been.'  This  prediction  of  the  old  book,  Treaoir  van  de 
M(xt&n,  eade  Oewichten,  which  resumes  all  in  Suess's  theory,  has 
come  to  pass,  and  now  no  more  gold  is  yielded  by  these  parts  of  tbe 
world. 

Humboldt  had  great  hopes  for  New  Granada  and  Columbia,  where 
precious  metal  was  to  be  found  on  all  sides,  but,  in  spite  of  En^^lish 
capital  which  brought  over  the  most  perfected  means  of  working  the 
mines,  the  gold  yielded  annually  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
600,000Z.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  ConqvAstadores^  the  Indians  bad 
gathered  from  the  river  sands  large  quantities  of  gold  in  Peru,  Chili, 
and  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  South  America.  Later  these 
countries  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  but  very  little  gold ; 
to-day  the  production  is  ten  or  twelve  times  less  than  when  Humboldt 
visited  them.  From  1500  to  1875,  the  total  production  of  gold 
in  South  America,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Brazil,  has  been 
260,000,000?.  sterling.  Nowhere  can  the  typical  history  of  the  working 
of  gold  mines  be  so  well  followed  as  in  Brazil.  At  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  apprised  of 
the  presence  of  gold  by  the  nuggets  with  which  the  savages  adorned 
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themselves,  commenced  washings.  In  1697,  Baxiholomeo  Baeno  foiuid 
rich  deposits  of  gold  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.     Adventurers 
quickly  reached  the  spot  and  war  broke  out  between  the  Paulists  and 
the  Portuguese  of  the  coast.    FinaUy,  the  governor  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing peace  and  order,  and  the  collecting  of  the  precious  metal 
was  set  on  foot  on  a  firm  basis,  and  developed  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity.   Towns  were  built,  and  amongst  others  Villa  Rica.    After  the 
year  1720,  the  province  of  Matto  Grrasso  b^;ins  to  yield  up  her  trea- 
sures.   In  the  eighteenth  century  the  placers  of  Brazil  played  a  simi- 
lar part  to  that  of  California  in  the  nineteenth.    Minas  Geraes  alone 
gave,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  about  1,200,0002.  a  year,  and 
Brazil  more  than  2,000,0002.  sterling,  but  the  alluvium  beds  were  soon 
exhausted.    The  working  of  the  veins  was  then  commenced,  but  with 
no  profit.    Towards  the  year  1820  the  total  production  of  Brazil  had 
fallen  to  100,0002.     Since  that  date,  English  capital  has  paid  for  the 
working  of  many  mines,' and  notably  those  of  Jacotinga  and  of  St. 
John  d^Elrey,  but  in  each  case  the  money  has  been  all  or  in  great 
part  lost.  Only  the  last-named  mine  yielded  recently  (in  thQ  year  1 876  ) 
a  sum  worthy  of  mention,  about  200,0002.,  but  almost  without  profit. 
The  yieldings  of  the  mine  Don  Pedro  North  del  Rey  are  regularly 
diminishing;  here  are  the  figures— 1875,  34,9922.;  1877,28,1722.; 
1879,  4,9562.     It  follows,  then,  that  Brazil,  which  a  hundred  years 
hack  exceeded  in  riches  all  other  auriferous  countries,  became  im- 
poverished in  fifty  years,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  exhausted. 
The  total  production  of  gold  in  Brazil  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  till  now  is  estimated  to  be  140,000,0002. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  Afirica  was  noted  as 
the  country  of  gold.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  gold  gathered  by  the 
Carthaginians  from  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The  Arabian  geo- 
grapher El  Ednsi  (a.d.  1154)  speaks  of  the  gold  produced  by  the 
Wangara  country,  firom  where  the  river  Niger  rises ;  and  the  Moor 
baptised  by  Leo  X.,  Leo  Africanus,  who  had  scoured  the  interior  of 
Africa,  also  speaks  of  the  gold  of  Wangara  and  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is 
thence  that  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  of  the  north  of  Afirica  procured 
the  precious  metal.  Recently  the  French  firom  Senegal  have  oc- 
cupied this  gold  country,  and  have  in  reality  found  *  deep  leads '  and 
veins  in  diorite,  as  in  Victoria,  but  the  produce  is  too  small  to  be 
remunerative.  All  the  famous  Gold  Coast  does  not  yield  80,0002.  a 
year.  The  golden  sand,  washed  by  the  negroes,  is  sufficient  to  reward 
them  for  the  labour  they  bestow  during  their  leisure  hours,  but  not 
to  pay  a  proper  interest  to  any  European  imdertaking. 

The  Egyptians  obtained  large  quantities  of  gold  firom  the  Upper 
Nile  and  from  Ethiopia.  An  inscription  under  Thutmes  IIL,  18th 
dynasty  (b.c.  1600),  speaks  of  gold  coming  from  the  land  of  Mayu. 
Another  inscription,  of  the  time  of  Bamses  II.,  19th  dynasty,  tells  us 
that  the  king,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  issued  orders  for  the 
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opening  of  gold  mines  in  the  land  of  Atika.  A  papyrus  now  at 
Turin  contains  a  detailed  account  and  map  of  these  working.% 
Mummies  are  often  found  with  necklets  and  jewels  in  massive  gold. 
Gilding  was  in  noways  spared,  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  king  of  the 
Ethiopians  attacked,  but  not  defeated,  by  Cambyses,  who  loaded 
his  prisoners  with  golden  chains,  this  metal  being^  commoner  than 
bronze.  At  Sofala  also  gold  was  very  plentiful  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  geographer  Edrisi  tells  us  that  copper  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
in  preference  to  gold.  At  Daghouta  still  more  gold  was  to  be  found 
than  at  Sofala.  When,  in  the  year  1867,  the  German  traveller 
Mauch  discovered  near  Sofala  ancient  alluvium  workings,  and  even 
remains  of  the  masonry  of  shafts  and  traces  of  ancient  Israelitish 
worship,  it  was  believed  that  we  had  discovered  the  biblical  OpMr, 
and  the  more  so  as  in  ancient  maps  Sofala  is  written  Sophir.  However 
that  may  be,  neither  on  this  coast,  nor  in  the  Transvaal,  nor  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  have  any  of  the  attempts  at  workings  which  have 
been  made  proved  a  great  success.  The  riches  in  gold  of  the  African 
continent  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  marvellous  necklace  of  the 
Queen  Aah-Topeh  which  is  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  Bulak,  and 
which  dates  3,600  years  back ;  the  golden  chains  of  the  Abyssinian 
captives  in  the  time  of  Cambyses ;  the  treasures  brought  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  2,860  years  ago ;  the  masses  of 
gold  hanging  on  to  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Ghana,  of  which  Edrisi 
speaks,  700  years  ago,  and  which  weighed  300,000  mithkal  (value 
175,000i.) — all  these  memories  or  legends  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  '  dark  continent '  produced  a  great  deal  of 
gold.  What  it  yields  to-day  is  of  very  little  importance,  at  most 
240,0002.  a  year.  The  total  production  since  1495  is  estimated — we 
must  say,  upon  very  uncertain  authorities— at  100,000,000^  sterling. 
The  whole  of  North  Africa  to  the  Sahara  and  the  falls  of  the  Nile  is 
formed  of  a  sedimentary  soil  which  has  never  yielded  precious  metals, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  ancient  rocks  are  to  be  met — 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  hornblende — with  quartz  veins  containing  gold, 
and  thus  auriferous  alluvium  has  been  formed.  Only  it  appears  that 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  have  exhausted  it  all.  According  to 
remarks  made  by  M.  Jevons,  the  aborigenes  have  always  been  the 
first  to  discover  and  take  advantage  of  auriferous  sands.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa  rich  gold  veins  and  even 
bonanzas  may  be  found,  failing  rich  *  placers,'  which  must  not  be 
counted  on,  for,  did  they  exist,  their  produce  would  already  have 
reached  the  coast.  At  all  events,  when  we  consider  that  the  work- 
ings of  rocks  have  not  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  total  produce  in  gold, 
we  cannot  expect  that,  in  this  instance,  the  continent  of  Africa  will 
give  the  lie  to  the  general  law.  What  China  and  Japan  produce 
is  far  from  suflficing  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  three  important  centres  of  production  at  the  present  time 
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are  Siberia,  the  United  States,  and  Australia ;  but  the  two  latter  are 
already  beginning  to  fall  off.  Let  us  first  examine  Siberia.  Here 
the  auriferous  alluvium  spreads  itself  over  an  enormous  space,  from 
the  Ural  to  the  region  of  the  Amour  Eiver.  In  Siberia  the  work  is 
less  active  than  in  the  Australian  or  Califomian  placers.  It  is 
carried  on  either  by  labourers  who  pay  the  privileged  contractors, 
or  by  convicts.  The  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  frosts  make 
any  washings  out  of  the  question  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  progress  is  not  so  rapid,  and  exhaustion  will  not 
come  so  soon.  The  washings  are  found  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  the 
Asiatic  Ural  Mountains  and  in  the  syenite,  the  gneiss  and  the  horn- 
blende, at  Jenisei,  at  Tychovo-Sadomsk  on  the  Nigra,  in  the  valley  of 
Chomolcko,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Muza,  in  the  government  of 
Nertschink ;  finally,  in  Upper  Amour,  and  quite  recently  in  a  very 
remote  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Nyman  and  Olga  rivers.  Here,  as 
in  California,  gold  is  nearly  always  found  where  granite  comes  in 
contact  with  the  schists.  In  Siberia  the  washings  are  slowly  falling 
off,  as  elsewhere.  Those  of  Jenisei  fell  from  1,000  puds  in  1850,  to 
300  during  the  last  few  years.  Only,  as  the  alluvium  is  to  be  found 
more  or  less  everywhere  spread  about  over  an  immense  territory, 
fresh  workings  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  no  longer  productive, 
and  the  total  yield  tends  rather  to  increase.  In  1869  it  amounted 
to  4,500,000?.  sterling.  In  1876  it  had  risen  to  4,650,000?. ;  in 
1877  to  5,700,000?.;  in  1878  to  5,850,000?.;  and  in  1879  to 
5,550,000?.  sterling.  The  total  contribution  of  Eussia  to  the  gold 
stock  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  120,000,000?.  sterling. 

It  is  North  America  which  has  produced  in  the  latest  years  the 
greatest  amount  of  gold.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  production 
of  this  metal  has  developed  itself  there  is  really  prodigious.  This 
was  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  natural  riches  of  the  coimtry ;  and, 
secondly,  the  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  the  Americans  in 
making  the  best  of  these  riches.  The  precious  metal  is  to  be  found 
in  that  long  double  chain  of  moimtains  which  extends  between  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  plains  of  the  centre.  In  this  great 
range,  which  is  called  the  Socky  Mountains,  the  upheaval  of  the 
earth's  crust  by  eruptive  rocks  have  brought  near  the  surface  both 
gold  and  silver.  In  British  Columbia  even,  the  washings  of  Cassiar, 
of  Omenica,  and  of  Cariboo,  have  produced  annually  about  half  a 
million  sterling  in  gold.  The  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  yielded  in  the  year  1870  about  a  million  sterling. 
In  Montana  the  annual  production  has  very  soon  considerably 
decreased.  In  1866  it  amoimted  to  1^18,000,000;  to-day  it  is  not 
more  than  /2,500,000.  From  1864  to  1871  Idaho  produced  annually 
from  five  to  seven  million  dollars;  in  1880  the  production  had 
fallen  to  /5 10,546.  In  1868  Oregon  and  Washington  yielded 
14,000,000;  in    1879   they  did  not  reach  more  than  /ri,275,000. 
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Dakota  dightly  increased  from  ^2,000,000  in  1877  to  ^^,42 
in  1879.  Colorado  sustains  an  average  annual  production  of 
jf3,000,000.  California  has  passed  through  the  three  ha 
periods  of  the  gold  production.  After  the  year  1848  the  washi 
the  river  sands  produced  immense  quantities  of  gold  ;  now,  on 
Chinese  find  this  suflBcient  to  procure  them  sustenance.  The  i 
ficial  washings  were  soon  exhausted,  and  excavation  of  the 
leads '  and  veins  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  whole  highest  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  running  p 
with  the  Atlantic,  is  granitic,  but  halfway  down  the  slope  of  the 
-towards  the  west,  strata  of  schist  and  limestone  are  found  amon| 
granite.  At  the  point  of  contact,  there  extends  from  north  to 
of  the  State  a  zone,  about  eight  to  nine  miles  in  width,  which  cc 
all  the  auriferous  veins  of  this  country.  This  stratum,  brou] 
light  by  erosion,  forms  in  many  places  an  almost  perpendicula 
overhanging  the  forests  spread  out  at  its  feet.  The  *  Mother 
commences  in  Mariposa,  and  passes  the  limit  of  the  State  \ 
north,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lava  of  the  powerful  and 
unextinct  volcanoes  Pilot  Peak  and  Lassen  Peak.  This  la^ 
also  covered  ancient  alluvium  soil  with  basaltic  streams,  from 
200  feet  thick,  which  form  the  present  *  Table  Mountains.' 
formation  is  also  found  more  south  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  i 
from  the  *  Big  Trees.'  The  alluvium  beds,  covered  by  basalt,  an 
ing  on  the  strata  of  granite  and  of  schist  in  the  chain,  contain  goi 
it  is  from  there  that  the  lower,  superficial,  and  now  exhaustec 
ferous  sands  were  washed  away  by  the  force  of  mountain  streai 
torrents.  These  *  deep  leads,'  and  the  veins  of  the  Mother  Lod 
bined,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  river  *  placers,'  and  so  the  Calii 
production  is  still  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  million  dollars. 

It  was  in  Nevada  that  the  famous  Comstock  Lode  was  discc 
which,  quite  recently,  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  inundate  the 
with  a  complete  overflow  of  gold.  Parallel  to  the  west  of  the 
Nevada  runs  a  chain,  the  Virginia  Bauge,  which  is  compo 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  rocks.  These  rocks  have  subo 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountains,  and  principally  Mount  Da\ 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  7,827  feet,  and  which  is  composed  of 
syenite.  At  the  point  where  the  more  modem  volcanic  rock,  1 
as  propylite,  terminates,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5,800  to  6,00( 
appear  the  veins  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  A  crack  was  formed  be 
the  more  ancient  moimtain  and  the  rock  covering  it.  Thi 
extends  for  a  distance  of  22,000  feet.  Its  width  varies  a 
deal :  sometimes  it  reaches  200  feet,  and  sometimes  it  is  very 
narrowed  by  the  two  walls  of  propylite  on  the  one  side  and  s 
on  the  other.  Broken  pieces  falling  from  these  walls  fill  it 
places ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the  auriferous  quartz,  where  the 
chimneys,'  the  bonanzas,  are  found.     The  most  powerful  of  tl 
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the  bonanza  of  Gold  Hill,  which  descends  to  a  depth  of  700  feet. 
Several  companies  are  engaged  in  the  excavation  of  this  marvellous 
vein.    The  most  favoured  has  been  the    Virginia  Consolidated^ 
which,  out  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  produced  by  the  Comstock 
in  1875,  yield  seventeen  million.     The  richness  of  the  vein  was 
ascertained  at  a  depth  of  1,600  feet.      Shafts  have  been  stmk  to 
2,500  feet,  and  one  has  been  commenced  which  it  is  hoped  will 
descend  to  4,000  feet.     A  tunnel,  the  total  length  of  which  is  to  be 
20,000  feet,  has  been  bored  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  enable 
the  vein  to  be  worked  from  underneath,  and  the  water  to  be  carried 
off  without  using  pumps :  but  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which  is 
being  directed  by  the  engineer  Sutro,  has,  to  all  appearances,  been 
conmienced  too  late.     On  the  one  hand,  the  vein,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  is  poorer  as  the  workings  attain  a  greater  depth  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  simply 
intolerable,  viz.  46^  Centigrade,  and  the  hot  springs  that  are  found 
there  have  a  still  higher  temperature,  according  to  the  close  proximity 
to  the  centre  fire.     The  workmen,  who  work  quite  naked,  are  instan- 
taneously in  a  bath  of  perspiration ;  they  can  scarcely  breathe,  and 
are  obliged  to  rest  every  ten  minutes.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
price  of  labour  is  of  course  extremely  high,  and  unless  a  firesh  bonanza 
be  foimd,  the  mine  will  finally  be  abandoned.     The  rapid  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  production,  and  the  alarming  fiJl  in  the  value  of 
shares,   do   not  allow  one  to   count  on  a  brilliant  future.     This 
prodigious  vein  has  exceeded  in  riches  all  that  had  ever  been  found 
previously  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  placers  of  California  surpassed 
any  ancient  washings.     In  ten  years  it  has  produced  two  hundred 
million  dollars,  ninety  millions  of  which  were  gold.    The  adventurer 
who  in   1869  discovered  this  famous  hoard  of  riches,  Henry  Com- 
stock, after  having  sold  his  claim  committed  suicide.     The  'furia 
Americana  *  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  working  of  this  mine 
has  contributed  to  accelerate  its  exhaustion.     The  Comstock  Lode, 
which   in    1877  yielded  ^37,911,000,  of  which  ^17,771,000  were 
gold,  fell  oflF,  in   1878,  to  ^10,404,000  silver  and  ,jr9,825,000  gold, 
total  ^20,230,000;  in  1879,  to  ^5,190,000  silver  and  ^3,639,000 
gold,    total    ^8,830,000;  and,  in    1880,  to  ^2,634,000  silver  and 
12,678,000   gold,  total  /5,31 2,000.     The   production   of  the   first 
quarter  of  1881  shows  a  still  greater  decrease ;  the  total  is  only  /426,400 
against  ^^7 ,549,000  in  1877,  and  ^1,615,800  in  1880.    The  aggregate 
value  of  the  twenty-eight  principal  mines  on  the  Comstock   Lode, 
which  was,  in  1875,  j^27 1,059,200,  was  on  the  1st  of  May  1881  only 
#14,030,058.    This  rapid  diminution  has  affected  the  total  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  United  States,  which,  according  to  official  esti- 
mation, amounted  to  /47 ,266,107  in  1878,  #38,900,000  in  1879,  and 
jS36,0OO,000  in  1880. 

The  traveller  who  visits  the  American    gold  country  sees  every- 
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>vhere  works  abandoned,  buildings  in  ruins,  and  localities,  whi( 
but  recently  flourishing,  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant.     Many 
mines  established  in  the  Mother  Lode  are  no  longer  worked, 
nately  new  ones  are  discovered,  but  they  will  be  exhausted  in  the 

The  director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  M.  Bu 
thinks  that  the  number  of  mines  worked  exceeds  a  thousa 
many  of  them  leave  the  workers  at  a  loss.  It  is  in  the  nortli 
JRocky  Mountains  that  one  still  hopes  to  make  happy  disc 
It  is  estimated  that  North  America  has  contributed  14,0( 
sterling  of  the  stock  of  gold  of  the  world. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Australia  has  followed  pretty  m 
same  course  as  in  California.  There,  alsd,  they  have  passed  fi 
river  sands  to  the  deep  alluvium,  to  arrive  at  last  at  the  direct  y 
of  the  veins  ;  but  from  that  moment  the  produce  has  gradual 
nished.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  in  Austral 
north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  is  formed  of  sedii 
strata,  interspersed  in  many  places  with  volcanic  and  eruptiv 
Numerous  veins,  *  quartz  reefs,'  are  visible,  and  contain  gold, 
their  fragments  that  the  auriferous  alluvions  are  formed,  wl 
meets  with  on  all  sides.  These  alluvions  are  easily  work 
yielded  to  the  province  of  Victoria,  as^soon  as  they  wt 
covered,  a  quantity  of  precious  metal.  After  Campbell  in  1€ 
Hargreaves  in  1851,  had  found  the  first  nuggets,  there  was  a 
the  gold-fields.  In  1852  the  production  had  already  ] 
1,974,975  ounces.  In  1855  it  attained  to]  2,497,723  our 
1856  it  reached  its  maximum  with  2,985,991  ounces,  of  a 
about  12,000,0002.  sterling.  Since  then,  although  gold  h; 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  a 
the  supply  has  continually  decreased.  For  Victoria  the  yield 
1876,  1,095,787  ounces,  of  which  605,859  came  from  the  v€ 
357,901  from  the  alluvions,  and,  in  1879,  only  758,947  oi 
which  465,637  from  the  veins,  and  293,310  from  the  alluviu 
number  of  miners  has  also  considerably  diminished.  In  18^ 
were  147,358,  of  whom  33,673  were  Chinese.  In  1873  th< 
not  more  than  37,453,  of  whom  14,784  worked  at  the  vei 
22,769  at  the  alluvions. 

In  the  province  of  New  South  Wales  the  moimtains  conta 
and  the  rivers  auriferous  sands.  They  were  worked  in  all  di 
in  a  zone  of  at  least  180  miles  breadth ;  but  the  veins  were  nc 
nerative,  and  the  alluvions  were  soon  exhausted,  so  that  the 
regularly  lessened.  In  1871  it  rose,  according  to  Daintree,to 
ounces.^  For  the  later  years  I  borrow  the  figures  from  the  e 
report  of  the  German  Consul  at  Sydney,  reproduced  by  M.  S( 

It  says :  *  The  gold  received  at  Sydney,  at  the  Mint  of  the 

»  Queensland,  1 873. 

*  Jahrhiicher  fur  national  Olumomiff,  1881,  4  Heft,  p.  370. 
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from  New  South  Wales,  in  1876  rose  to  126,780  ounces,  of  the  value 
of  479,1 33Z.  These  figures  diminish  each  year.  In  1872,  the  year 
which  yielded  the  most,  the  produce  was  1,513,1 86^  In  1878,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  my  report  of  last  year,  the  production  of  gold* 
continued  to  decrease.  In  1877  the  Mint  only  received  97,582  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  366,3292.  In  1879  the  gold  receipts  (as  proceeding 
from  the  workings  of  New  South  Wales)  have  fallen  to  75,492  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  279,1662.  The  yield  of  gold  from  all  sources  amounts 
to  109,347  ounces,  of  the  value  ojF  382,74U.  Three-fourths  of  the 
ore  are  obtained  from  the  washings.' 

The  chain  of  Australian  mountains,  on  entering  Queensland,  widens, 
and  with  its  lateral  ridges  attains  a  bitsadth  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Here  also  recent  volcanic  rocks,  diorite  and  even  granite,  have 
brought  gold  to  the  surface.  In  many  of  the  rivers,  auriferous  sands 
and  large  nuggets  have  been  discovered,  and  already  the  veins  are 
heavily  worked.  The  richest  mine,  the  *  Comstock '  Lode,  of  that 
Colony  is  that  of  Gympie,  to  the  north  of  Brisbane,  on  the  Mary  river. 
At  the  end  of  1868  this  mine  yielded  nearly  84,000  ounces,  and  70,852 
ounces  in  1869.  Since  then  the  produce  has  been  maintained  toler- 
ably regtdarly.    The  works  have  already  reached  a  depth  of  600  feet. 

Queensland  also  has  had  its  period  of  promising  discoveries.  Thus 
in  1874,  the  Palmers  gold  fields,  where  6,000  men  were  collected, 
produced  175,000  ounces.  The  German  Consul  of  Brisbane  gave  the 
following  figures  for  this  province:  l,429,929Z.in  1876,and  l,611,105f. 
in  1879.  He  added,  ^  As  fresh  discoveries  continue  to  be  daily  made, 
and  as  this  district  contains  hundreds  of  square  miles  where  no  white 
man  has  yet  planted  his  foot,  still  further  discoveries  of  rich  goldfields 
may  be  hoped  for.'  This  hope,  although  not  without  foundation,  is 
not  yet  realised,  as  from  the  most  recent  reports  the  exportation  of 
OTB  from  Queensland  had  fallen  to  about  one  million  sterling  in  1878. 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  also  produced  a  little  gold,  the 
total  value  being  about  40,000i.  in  1878. 

New  Zealand  yielded  about  forty  millions  sterling  of  precious 
metal  between  1857  and  1879.  The  northern  island  has  not  con- 
tributed more  than  five  millions,  found  principally  in  the  veins  of 
the  peninsula  of  Coromandel  which  have  not  formed  auriferous  allu- 
vions. In  the  southern  island,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  produced 
aeven  times  more  (or  thirty-five  millions),  the  gold  was  found  almost 
exclusively  in  auriferous  sand  and  deep  leads,  which,  strange  to  say, 
were  discovered  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains ;  here  they  also 
employed,  as  in  California,  hydraulic  power  for  the  working,  and  the 
process  of  exhaustion  resembles  that  of  the  other  gold  countries. 

The  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  decline  equally  speedy ;  thus  a  gold 
field  near  Otago  gives,  in  1861,  187,695  ounces;  in  1863,  580,233 
ounces,  and  falls  in  1869  to  149,364  ounces.  The  production  of  the 
two  isles  diminished,  though  slowly,  of  late  years.    The  value  of  the 
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goMexpc»:ted  was  in  1874, 1,500^0002. ;  in  1875, 1,400,000^ ;  ii 
1,268,5992. ;  in  1877,  1,476,3122. ;  and  in  1878,  1,244,1922. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from, the  very  careful  calculat 
M.  Soetbeer,  showB  the  progressive  decline  of  the  total  produe 
gold  in  Australia,  which  has  &Uen  to  the  half  of  what  it  was  \ 
years  ago. 


YejtflyAveiage 

Ellogrammfls 

Value :  German  nuu 

1866-60 

.    86,700 

241,893,000 

1861-65 

•    77,700 

216,783,000 

1866-70 

.    70,400 

196,416,000 

1871-76 

•    69,900 

167,121,000 

1876      . 

.    69,100 

164,889,000 

1877      . 

.    62,300 

146,917,000 

1878     . 

.    46,800 

126,387,000 

1879      . 

.    39,000 

108,810,000 

The  exportations  of  metal  to  England  have  diminished  stil 
rapidly  and  more  abruptly.  This  seems  to  prove  that  Austn 
sorbs  the  metal,  partly  for  her  home  circulation,  and  partly 
direct  commerce  with  the  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  .From  1 
1875  England  received  from  Australia  an  average  each  j 
7,097,8002.  of  gold;  in  1878,  5,680,0002.;  in  1879  only  3,180 
and  in  1880,3,614,2002.  These  are  the  actual  facts,  and  tl 
not  reassuring  for  tl\e  future.  Certain  mineralogists,  as,  for  ei 
G.  Ulrich  of  Dunedin  in  New  2iealand,  Director  of  the  j 
Department  of  Sydney,  do  not  share  the  gloomy  forebodings 
Suess.  After  all,  they  say,  if  the  production  of  gold  diminii 
Australia,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  metal,  but  because  the  workmen 
to  buy  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  for  the  rearing  of 
So  it  is,  but  that  is  precisely  what  Jh.  Suess  aflBirms.  When  th 
fields  are  exhausted,  it  is  necessary  to  excavate  the  veins,  an 
the  work  generally  ceases  to  be  remunerative,  though  some  cont 
work  for  a  time,  encouraged  by  the  exceptional  success  of  some  i 
Hope  and  the  gambling  fever  stimulate  them  to  work  at  a  Ic 
at  length  they  become  discouraged  and  stop.  According  to  ] 
Mar,  on  an  average,  each  dollar  drawn  from  the  earth  costs  tw< 

Australia  still  supports  herself  by  the  goldfields  and  the 
leads ;  but  when  the  miner  shall  be  reduced  to  the  *  quartz  ree: 
produce  will  certainly  be  reduced  to  one  half.  M.  Ulrich  h 
notwithstanding  his  sanguine  views,  admits  that  Victoria  will 
600,000  ounces — that  is,  to  half  of  what  she  has  recently  pre 
It  is  estimated  that  Australia  has  supplied  260,000,0002.  sterl 
gold  to  the  world. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  fatigued  with  the  unif 
of  these  details,  but  it  is  in  that  that  the  instruction  consists, 
this  identical  repetition  of  the  same  facts  which  enables  Dr.  Sc 
predict  that  the  production  of  gold  is  fatally  destined  to  de 
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He  admits  that  one  may  perhaps  still  disooyer,  in  the  less  explored 
regions  of  the  Bocky  Jtfountains  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  Australia^ 
goMfidds  as  rich  as  those  of  Galifomia,  or  veins  as  marvellous  as  the 
Comstook  Lode ;  but  the  more  powerful  our  present  prooess  of  work^ 
ing,  the  more  n^id  the  exhaustion  of  the  new  mines.  It  has  been 
80  in  the  past,  and  it  will  not  be  otherwise  in  the  future. 

From  all  these  £EU$ts  Dr.  Suess  concludes  that  the  dedre  to  make 
everywhere  gold  the  (/nly  coinage,  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  is  pure 
madness.  Creology  opposes  it.  There  does  not  exist  in  the  world 
gold  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  true  money  metal  is  silver 
Locke  was  right  in  saying  *  Silver  is  the  instrument  and  measure 
of  conmierce  in  all  the  civilised  and  trading  parts  of  the  world ; ' 
and  Bagdiot  expressed  the  same  opinion  before  the  Silver  Com- 
mifldon  of  1876  (Question  1,389):  *  Silver  is  the  normal  currency 
of  the  world.'  In  proportion  as  the  people  become  wealthy  and  in- 
dostrious,  they  require  more  and  more  gold,  so  that  t^e  diminishing 
production  of  gold  will  be  barely  su£Bcient  for  the  use  of  the  arts  and 
maim&ctures,  and  the  yellow  metal  will  disappear,  little  by  little, 
from  circulation.  At  aU  times  gold  has  be^i  a  subsidiary  money — a 
money  of  luxury.  It  was  a  consequence  of  natural  laws^  Economical 
necessities  will  oblige  men  to  submit  to  them.  That  which  has 
passed  since*  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Suess'  book  (1877)  has 
plainly  confirmed  his  predictions.  Already  the  scarcity  of  gold  has 
ereated  an  appearance  of  disquietude.  One  cannot  be  surprised  at 
it,  when  one  thinks  of  the  smaJl  quantity  of  gold  which  is  at  man's 
dispose 

The  total  quantity  of  this  metal  produced  since  the  discovery  of 
America  is  calculated  to  be  1,400,000,0002.  A  learned  professor  of 
Uie  University  of  Bome,  Messedaglia  {Storia  e  Statistica  dei  MetaUi 
pretiosT),  has  calculated  that  this  sum,  equivalent  to  535  cubic  metres, 
would  be  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  pavement  under  the  cupola  of 
the  Pantheon  or  of  St.  Paul's  with  a  bed  of  gold  of  37  centimetres,  or 
one  foot  in  depth,  and  the  annual  production  would  add  to  it  barely 
one  centimetre.  Of  this  quantity  what  remains  under  the  form  of 
money  and  ornaments  ?  Perhaps  one  milliard  sterling.  M.  Soelbeer 
shows  that  there  ^exists  as  money  in  civilised  countries  (less  India  and 
the  extreme  East)  13,400,000,000  German  marks  (670,000,0002.) 
of  gold,  and  8,400,000,000  marks  (420,000,0002.)  of  silver.  That 
which  singularly  aggravates  the  economical  situation  is  that  the 
world's  cunfency,  which  was  maintained  yearly,  till  1873,  by  gold 
and  by  silver  united — tliat  is  to  say,  by  a  total  value  of  35,000,0002. 
sterling — is  now  to  be  kept  up  by  gold  alone,  of  which  the  production 
does  not  attain  more  than  20,000,0002.  each  year.  Trade  consumes, 
certainly  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  sterling ;  for  official  reports 
show  that  manufactures  and  arts  require,  in  the  United  States, 
10,000,000  dollars  or  two  millions  sterling,   the   same  amount  in 
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France  (54,000,000  francs  in  1878),  and  even  more  in  England 
is,  six  or  seven  millions  for  these  three  countries  alone.  Indis 
away  every  year  between  two  and  three  millions,  so  what  rema 
the  requirement  of  the  coinage  in  all  the  civilised  nations! 
must  not  forget  that,  according  to  M.  Soetbeer's  calculations 
has  been  coined  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  1851  to 
800,000,000Z.  sterling  gold,  and  440,000,O00Z.  silver.  Dedud 
you  will  for  re-coinage,  there  remains  certainly,  taken  yearly 
mint,  a  sum  immensely  superior  to  the  four  or  five  million 
that  the  arts  leave  for  the  monetary  requirements. 

Even  supposing  that  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Americ 
suddenly  stop— and  it  amounted  in  1879-1880  to  ^^75,891,391, 
1880-1881  to  if91,168,650,  or  for  these  two  years  nearly  34  n 
sterling,  that  is  the  third  of  all  the  gold  coin  of  England 
beyond  all  doubt  that  if  silver  renudns  proscribed,  there  w 
be  gold  enough  for  the  monetary  and  industrial  uses  of  I 
Already,  at  the  very  moment  these  lines  are  written,  th< 
scarcity  begins  to  be  seriously  felt  on  the  money  market.  The 
Exchange  is  looking  with  anxiety  to  every  withdrawal  of 
from  the  Bank.  What  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  used  to  call  ^  Apf 
sion  Point '  is  very  near.  Soon  the  sentiment  of  living  unc 
perpetual  fear  of  lacking  the  breathing  air  of  commerce— 
the  means  of  exchange — ^will  become  intolerable,  long  before  1 
haustion  of  the  gold  washings  predicted  by  Dr.  Suess  will  be  r( 

It  becomes  every  day  more  evident  that  the  dream  of  usii 
alone  as  universal  money  is  a  mere  impossibility.  The  two  p 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  not  even  sufiBcient  for  the  rapidly  g 
wants  of  trade  and  luxury  throughout  the  world. 

Ehilb  be  Lavei 
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No.  LVI.— October  1881. 


IRELAND    AND    THE   LAND    ACT. 

The  Land  Bill  having  passed,  and  the  long  controversy  which  led  up 
to  it  being  closed)  the  present  seems  a  fitting  time  to  take  an  im- 
partial survey  of  its  probable  results.  Will  it  injure  the  landowner  ? 
will  it  satisfy  the  tenant  ?  will  it  put  an  end  to  sedition,  intimidation, 
and  turbulence  ?  will  it  disarm  the  Land  League  ?  will  it  take  t^e 
sting  oat  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  or,  on  the  contrary,  serve  as  a 
weapon  which  may  be  used  by  Home  Bulers  against  England  and 
the  legislative  union  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  everybody 
interested  in  public  affairs  is  asking,  and  to  which  the  replies  are 
more  than  usually  dbcordant.  No  great  measure  has  passed  within 
my  recollection  as  to  the  effect  of  which  so  little  certainty  was  felt 
or  even  professed.  There  is  no  loud  boasting  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  succeeded ;  no  outcry  of  resentment  and  despair  from  those 
who  have  been  worsted.  Perplexity  and  doubt,  rather  than  confi- 
dence, seem  the  predominant  feelings.  ^  It  was  inevitable,'  says  one 
critic.  '  It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,'  says  another.  ^  It  cannot  make 
matters  worse  than  they  were,'  is  the  consolation  of  a  third.  *  We 
were  bound  to  try  something,  and  on  the  whole  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  try,'  is  perhaps  the  most  common  judgment.  Very  few 
speakers  in  the  recent  debates  have  claimed  for  the  Act  the  merit  of 
being  absolutely  just  as  between  the  classes  affected.  Nearly  all 
Englishmen  would  agree  that  it  has  given  the  tenant  more  than  he 
^^  in  strict  justice  entitled  to  claim  ;  but  the  necessity  of  dealing 
generously  with  him  has  been  loudly  insisted  on,  and  such  appeals 
Vol.  X,— No.  56.  1 1    ' 
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are  seldom  wasted  on  English  l^slators — especially  when  the  gene- 
rosity displayed  brings  no  charge  on  the  English  taxpayer. 

In  this  perplexed  and  confused  state  of  opinion,  a  few  speculations 
on  the  prospect  before  us  may  have  at  least  a  chance  of  being  re- 
ceived in  the  same  purely  critical  spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 
For  as  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  as  the  verdict  is  given  and 
no  new  trial  is  possible,  partisans  on  each  side  will  be  ready  to  make 
admissions  which,  while  the  battle  was  imdecided,  they  would  have 
considered  as  treason  to  their  cause.  Even  naked  truth  is  tol^ated 
when  no  practical  result  can  follow  its  utterance.  There  is  a 
pleasing  reaction  fix>m  the  excitement  of  conflict,  in  the  indulgence 
of  candour  which  costs  nothing. 

How  will  the  Bill  afifect  the  landowners?  That  is  the  first 
question;  and  it  is  one  to  which  no  general  answer  can  be  given 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  landowners,  and  to  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  objects  which  men  aim  at  when  they  become  possessed  of  land 
in  the  British  islands  may  be  enumerated,  I  think,  as  follows: 
(1)  political  influence;  (2)  social  importance,  founded  on  territorial 
possession,  the  most  visible  and  unmistakable  form  of  wealth; 
(3)  power  exercised  over  tenantry ;  the  pleasure  of  managing,  direct- 
ing, and  improving,  on  the  estate  itself;  (4)  residential  enjoyment, 
including  what  is  called  sport;  (5)  the  money  return — the  rent 

Now,  taking  these  severally,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  in  Ireland, 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  political  influence  of  the  landowner  is 
practically  extinct.  He  is  not  likely  to  adopt  national  {Le.  anti- 
English)  ideas ;  and  unless  he  does  so  his  chance  of  being  retomed 
io  Parliament  is  nil.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  it 
another  connection ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
landlord  influence  in  general  politics  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
.any  legislation,  for  the  sufiEicient  reason  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist 
Nor  is  the  proprietor  likely  to  lose  in  social  dignity.  The  owner  of 
20,000,  30,000,  or  50,000  acres  is  as  great  a  personage  in  popdar 
estimation  as  the  possession  of  the  soil  can  make  him,  whether  those 
acres  are  leased  or  held  by  tenants-at-will.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  noticed  in  Parliament  that  during  the  last  century,  when 
certainly  aristocratic  and  territorial  dignity  stood  as  high  as  they 
ever  have  done,  most  English  estates,  at  least  in  the  north  of  En(f- 
land,  were  let  on  leases  for  lives.  The  owner  had  virtuaUy  parted  with 
aU  control  over  them  for  a  term  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years. 
The  same,  I  believe,  was  the  case  in  Ireland.  Yet  his  position  as  a 
local  magnate  did  not  sufier  in  either  country.  If  it  is  diminished 
in  the  Ireland  of  the  present  day,  as  probably  it  may  be,  the  result 
will  be  due  to  other  causes  than  the  Land  Bill  of  this  year.  Under 
the  third  head — power  over  tenantry — it  is  undeniaUe  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice.  Over  a  tenant  who  pays  his 
rent  regularly,  and  does  not  violate  the  conditions  of  his  holding,  be 
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exercises  no  authority  whatever.  But  it  is  fiEiir,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  remember  that  the  curtaiknent  of  his  power  in  that  direction  is 
not  new.  Local  custom,  popular  clamour,  and  the  easy  good  nature 
generally  characterising  the  administraticm  of  the  great  majority  of 
landlords,  had  r^idered  the  compulsory  eviction  of  a  paying  tenant 
very  rare,  even  before  compensation  for  disturbance  could  be  legally 
claimed  (I  am  speaking  of  the  large  and  hereditary  estates,  not  of 
those  bought  up  for  speculative  purposes  by  local  land-jobbers). 
Since  1870  I  imagine  the  right  has  been  very  rarely  exercised ;  and 
in  fact  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  agitation  of  the  last  two 
years  has  turned  on  the  hardship  of  evicting  a  tenant  who  cannot 
pay  his  rent,  not  on  the  injustice  of  evicting  him  when  he  can  and 
does  pay ;  a  circumstance  not  without  significance  as  bearing  on  the 
probable  remedial  efficacy  of  our  actual  legislation.  In  theory,  the 
impossibility  of  removing  a  tenant  against  his  will  makes  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  status  of  the  landlord ;  in  practice,  I  doubt  whether 
the  loss  of  a  power  so  invidious  and  so  rarely  used  will  be  felt.  In 
the  case  of  small  cottier  tenants,  especially  those  of  the  south  and 
west,  it  will  not  be  felt  at  all.  For,  however  moderate  may  be  the 
rent  judicially  assigned  to  them,  a  single  bad  season  will  throw  most 
of  these  half-pauperised  labourers  into  arrears ;  two  successive  bad 
seasons  will  reduce  them  to  utter  insolvency ;  and  inasmuch  as  non- 
payment of  rent  must  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  involve 
liability  to  eviction,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  well  can  be,  that 
after  a  few  years  their  security  in  their  holdings  will  depend,  as  it 
does  now,  on  the  landlord's  indulgence.  The  case  may  be  put  briefly 
Ihus:  the  landlord  will  have  no  power  of  turning  out  good  and 
solvent  tenants,  but  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  no  earthly  induce- 
ment to  do ;  tenants  of  an  opposite  sort  are  certain  to  remain  de- 
pendent by  the  mere  is^t  of  their  poverty  and  indebtedness.  The 
landlord's  loss,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  seems  rather  imaginary  than 
real.  Let  it  be  observed,  further,  that  authority  is  based  on  two 
motives — ^hope  and  fear.  The  tenant  has  less  to  fear  from  his  land- 
lord than  before ;  but  he  has  quite  as  much  to  hope  for.  The  popular 
phrase  that  in  Ireland  improvements  are  always  made  by  the  tenants 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  universal,  I  should  say  not  the  general, 
practice.  There  are  very  few  tenants,  at  least  on  large  estates,  who 
do  not  come  to  the  landlord  to  ask  for  help  in  building,  draining,  and 
improvements  generally — that  is,  when  they  make  any.  And  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  present,  it  will  rest  in  the  landlord's  discretion  whether 
such  help  shall  be  given  or  not.  A  landowner  not  too  much  pinched 
in  his  means  to  spend  when  necessary,  nor  so  abundantly  liberal  as 
to  make  his  assistance  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  giving 
or  withholding  it  as  he  thinks  it  deserved,  or  according  to  the  impres- 
moD  which  he  desires  to  produce,  need  not,  I  think,  fear  lest  his  good- 
will should  be  treated  by  his  tenantry  as  a  matter  of  indifference. 
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I  may  be  told  that  he  will  not  be  free  in  the  matter — that 
feeling  will  forbid  him  to  evict  even  non-paying  tenants,  i 
compel  him  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  tenants  who  require  hi 
Possibly:  I  am  not  able  to  judge  how  far  that  may  be  so : 
it  is  80,  the  pressure  upon  him  will  not  be  due  to  legislati< 
rather  to  the  same  influences  which  have  brought  about  legi 
and  which  would  equally  operate  whether  the  Act  of  1881  had 
or  not. 

As  regards  sporting  rights  and  residential  enjoyment  in 
the  Act  leaves  matters  where  they  were. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  rent.  And  on  this  poi 
not  wonderful  that  a  good  deal  of  alarm  and  anxiety  should 
Never  before  in  English  history  has  so  vast  a  power  of  disp( 
other  men^s  property  been  assigned  to  any  quasi-judicial  tribmu 
Commissioners  are  absolute  as  no  other  set  of  men  in  the  British 
are  absolute.  They  have  no  law  to  guide  and  control  them, 
need  give  no  reasons  for  their  decisions.  There  is  no  appeal  f re 
authority.  These  are  enormous  powers,  and  the  fact  that  thej 
have  been  conceded,  though  after  long  debate,  is  the  best  pn 
Parliament  has  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 

But  unlimited  as  the  legal  authority  of  the  Commission  i 
are  some  checks  imposed  on  them  by  the  very  nature  of  thin 
a  fact,  Irish  rents  are  habitually  low.  (Indeed,  if  they  had  not 
how  could  tenant-right  have  grown  up  ?  Why  should  a  man 
the  right  of  occupying  a  farm  at  the  full  commercial  rent  ?] 
believed  that  over  one-half  of  Ireland — some  say  over  two-t 
rents  have  not  been  raised  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twent; 
Here  is  a  direction  which  the  Commissioners  cannot  neglect, 
that  has  been  regularly  paid  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is 
nature  of  the  case  such  a  rent  as  a  solvent  tenant  can  pay ;  a 
also  a  rent  sanctioned  by  custom.  Practically,  I  assume  that  tl 
mission  are  not  likely  to  require  the  reduction  of  any  rents  th 
not  been  raised  lately.  The  language  of  Lord  Carlingford  in 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  confirms  this  view.  He  said  ii 
that  it  would  probably  have  a  very  small  result  on  the  total  r 
Ireland.*  Cases  of  exorbitant  rents  no  doubt  exist,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  on  the  properties  of  small  owners,  tradesmen 
money-lenders,  and  the  like,  in  whose  fortunes  English  opi 
least  is  not  likely  to  interest  itself.  We  may  contentedly  lea\ 
to  settle  matters  with  their  brother  Irishmen. 

Other  checks  not  less  e£Bcacious  are  the  necessary  expense 

*  *  I  maintain  that  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  w  ill  cause  the  landlords  n 
loss  whatever.  1  believe  it  will  inflict  upon  them  no  loss  of  income,  except 
cases  in  which  a  certain  number  of  them  may  have  imposed  upon  their  tei 
oessive  and  inequitable  rents,  which  they  are  probably  vainly  trying  lo  re 
Speech  of  Lord  C-arli/ujford,  as  reprinted. 
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proceedings,  telliog  against  the  tenant ;  and  the  risk  that  an  appeal 
for  re-valuation  may  lead  to  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminution  of  the 
rent.  That  many  wild  demands  will  be  made  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fiulure  of  these  will  be  widely  known,  and  a 
few  instances  of  such  failure  will  discourage  other  applicants.  To 
sum  up,  then,  the  results  as  affecting  the  landlord  would  seem  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Lai^  absentee  owners  will  suffer  very  little,  if  at  all.  Their 
estates  are  generally  low-rented  ;  and  by  the  very  fact  of  their  absen- 
teeism,  they  will  be  indifferent  to  such  loss  of  power  as  is  involved  in 
the  inability  to  substitute  one  tenant  for  another.  Their  agents  will 
be  less  important  personages;  to  themselves  the  change  will  be 
nothing.  They  will  even  in  some  respects  be  gainers.  Absenteeism 
can  scarcely  be  made  a  reproach  where  the  independence  of  the  tenant 
IB  secured  by  law.  Protection  and  dependence  are  co-relative ;  where 
the  latter  has  ceased  to  exist  the  former  cannot  reasonably  be  claimed. 
The  tenant  is  now  made  practically  a  debtor,  the  landlord  holding  a 
rent  charge ;  and  neither  opinion  nor  reason  can  require  that  the 
holder  of  a  mortgage  shall  reside  on  the  estate  which  is  the  security 
for  his  capitaL  So,  again,  if  the  landlord  chooses  to  accept  the  Irish 
view  of  his  position — viz.  that  improvements  are  the  tenant^s  work,  and 
not  his — the  net  rents  drawn  by  him  in  England  may  in  many  cases 
be  largely  increased.  Not  even  in  Ireland  can  an  occupier  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  to  him,  *  You  shall  have  no  shadow  of  power  over  me — 
I  am  as  independent  of  your  control  as  you  are  of  mine  ;  but  you  are 
bound  nevertheless  to  supply  all  my  wants  as  though  I  were  a  tenant- 
at-will.' 

One  peculiarity  of  the  legislation  of  Z  881  is  also  visible  in  that  of 
1870.  It  is  probably  inevitable,  but  it  is  unlucky.  The  worsi  land- 
lords fare  best  tmder  it,  the  best  fere  worst.  Those  who  before  1870 
utilised  the  time  of  distress  by  clearing  their  estates,  regardless  of  the 
suffering  inflicted,  and  turning  them  into  grazing  farms,  have  lost 
nothing  by  either  Act.  Their  bargains  are  made  with  large  tenants, 
on  the  principle  of  contract  and  under  a  system  of  leases ;  they  have 
therefore  nothing  to  fear  from  re-valuation,  and  they  are  drawing  from 
their  land  the  full  commercial  rent  that  it  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
have  profited  by  what  present  legislation  would  describe  as  their  own 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand  the  humane  landlord,  who  has  foregone 
his  just  dues  and  sacrificed  his  private  means  to  help  his  half-starved 
toiantry  through  a  difficult  time,  is  rewarded  by  having  them  made 
in  perpetuity  part  owners  with  him  of  the  soil. 

The  real  sufferer  will  be  the  small  needy  proprietor,  who,  pressed 
himself,  is  driven  to  press  his  tenants  in  turn ;  and  the  landowner  who 
valued  his  estate  chiefly  as  a  trust  put  into  his  hands  to  improve  and 
develop.  The  former  class  will  be  ruined ;  the  latter  will  find  their 
money  thrown  away  and  their  occupation  gone. 
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I  have  not  touched  the  important  question  of  arrears  x 
because  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  regard  of  them  is  not 
clear.  Bat  if,  as  I  understand,  the  right  of  enforcing  their 
is  left  undisturbed  in  cases  where  the  landlord  chooses  to  ei 
the  condition  of  dependence  which  I  have  contemplated  as 
in  the  future  will  begin  at  once.  Probably  half  the  small  t< 
Ireland  are  in  arrearjnow,  and  unable  to  pay.  No  Land 
does  not  go  the  length  of  wiping  ofT  their  obligations  can  gj 
security  in  their  holdings.  They  are"  removable  if  the  landloi 
fit  to  remove  them.  Probably,  for  various  reasons,  he  will 
his  legal  power  is  undiminished  where  they  are  concerned. 

On  the  next  point— How  will  recent  legislation  affect  the 
of  the  tenant  ? — it  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  confidence :  for  thi 
that  the  result  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  tens 
self.  Grenerally  speaking,  two  things  are  clear:  he  will  1 
done  for  him,  and  he  will  be  more  free  to  do  what  he  can  for 
The  improving  landlord  will  disappear;  for  who  is  likely  1 
his  own  capital  in  improving  another  man's  estate  ?  As  a  e 
is  alleged  that  the  tenant  will  exert  himself  more  active 
before.  'We  dare  not  improve,  lest  our  rent  should  be  rai 
been  the  popular  cry ;  and  there  may  possibly  be  cases  vp 
feeling  is  real  and  the  apprehension  justified.  There  are, 
some  considerations  on  the  other  side  which  we  cannot  < 
Many  kinds  of  improvements  cannot  be  made  by  the  smal 
unaided  :  they  require  capital  and  skill  as  well  as  industry, 
age,  deep  ploughing,  the  use  of  expensive  manure,  the  pu: 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  are  not  results  to  be  accomplishe 
impecunious  peasant-owner.  Industry  not  backed  by  cap 
machhiery  may  create  a  garden,  but  hardly  work  a  fisirm. 
certain  that  the  opportunities  possessed  will  be  utilised, 
dustry  of  the  French  or  Belgian  proprietor  is  admirable,  thou 
ill  repaid ;  but  a  negro  or  Red  Indian  village  is  not  a  very  1 
sight.  An  industrious  family  are  stimulated  by  the  sense  c 
ship  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  but  where  the  dispo 
industry  does  not  exist,  freedom  from  external  pressure  may 
practice  freedom  to  do  nothing.  The  analogy  of  the  Coi 
peasant  has  always  seemed  to  me  misleading  for  two  reasoi 
because  of  the  enormous  difference  of  natural  advantages 
France  and  Ireland ;  next,  because  the  success  of  the  Frei 
prietor  is  the  result  of  generations  of  industrial  discipline, 
not  been  suddenly  turned  into  an  owner  by  legal  enactment 
his  ancestor,  has  bought  his  holding  out  of  savings  painfully 
he  represents  the  successful  competitor  out  of  many  in  the 
for  existence ;  the  failures  are  driven  to  sell,  and  sink  into  I 
of  the  hired  labouring  population.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  a  < 
ent  view,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  fear  of  i 
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leat  acoounte  for  the  condition  of  the  horels  I  used  to  see  long  ago  - 
in  Tipperary  aad  limeriok.  A  roof  repaired,  or  a  window  mended, 
were  not  likely  to  ezdte  the  covetougness  of  the  most  grasping  land- 
lord. In  fad^  so  [far  as  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  living  were  oon- 
oemed,  th&  complain£  of  the  people  used  to  be,  not  that  improTements 
in  soch  matters  were  discouraged,  but  that  they  were  unnecessarily 
pressed.  They  wished  only  to  be  let  alon?.  They  will  be  let  alone 
in  future — to  their  comfort  probably,  but  whether  to  their  advantage 
remains  to  be  seen. 

One  economical  effect  of  the  recent  change  has  been  less  noticed 
than  it  deserves.  *  Free  sale '  means  that  every  outgoing  tenant  shall 
be  entitled  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can  for  his  interest  in  the  soil.; 
No  person,  then,  can  in  future  be  admitted  to  an  Irish  holding  who-- 
has  not  or  cannot  raise  ready  money  to  pay  for  it.  A  more  effective- 
eheck  on  the  multiplication  of  small  farms  it  would  be  diffictdt  to 
devise.  For  not  only  does  the  prohibition  of  subdivision  make  their- 
increase  impossible ;  but  the  power  of  selling  at  any  moment  gives 
•Importunities  such  as  they  never  had  bef(»re  to  the  laiger  holders  to 
buy  out  their  smaller  neighbours.  We  know  in  England  how  rapidly 
small  freeholds  tend  to  merge  in  the  surrounding  estates.  Why  should 
it  be  otherwise  in  Ireland  ?  The  occupier  (virtually  the  owner)  of  100- 
acres  will  always  be  ready  to  give  more  than  their  value  for  the  five 
or  ten  acre  lots  adjoining  his  own.  This  is  not  exactly  the  result 
eontemplated  or  desired  by  the  agitators  of  the  Land  League ;  but 
they  will  not  be  the  only  persons  who  have  found  that  they  had 
worked  for  an  end  which  they  neither  foresaw  nor  approved. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether  peasant  properties  are  likely 
to  be  established  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland.  In  my  view  they  are 
established  already ;  for  a  tenant  who  is  irremovable  and  liable  only 
to  a  fixed  rent  is  a  proprietor  except  in  name,  only  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  starting  heavily  encumbered. 

Assuming  that  the  landlord's  interest  represents  75  per  cent,  of 
the  foil  selling  value  of  the  holding,  and  the  tenant's  interest  the 
remaining  25  per  cent.,  which  outside  of  Ulster  would  possibly  be  a 
&ir  estimate,  the  tenant  is  in  the  position  of  an  owner  encumbered 
to  three-fourths  the  value  of  his  estate.  Even  if  the  landlord's  in-* 
terest  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent.,  the  occupier-owner  is  encumbered 
to  the  value  of  one-half  his  estate ;  in  other  words  he  is  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  landlords  who  were  compulsorily  bought  out  thirty 
years  ago.  With  industry  and  energy,  he  may  hold  his  own  ;  but  we 
most  allow  for  a  large  percentage  of  failures,  especially  in  the  poorer 
elass.  The  individual  suffering  caused  by  such  failures  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  regret ;  the  public  will  be  compensated  by  the  con- 
sequent consolidation  of  holdings. 

I  think  it  likely  that  among  the  more  prosperous  of  these  tenants 
a  considerable  proportion  will  prefer  to  turn  their  virtual  ownership 
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into  freehold,  especially  if  the  landlord  be  willing  to  all 
greater  part  of  the  payment  to  remain  in  the  form  of  a  mc 
There  seems  no  reason  why  absentee  landlords  and  those  who, 
resident  in  Ireland,  own  properties  at  a  distance  from  their 
should  object  to  this  change.  Their  position  as  creditors  is  i 
secure  than  that  which  they  actually  hold ;  and  they  will  be  ] 
from  a  variety  of  pecuniary  claims  which,  though  no  longer 
binding,  are  yet  likely  to  be  pressed.  The  tenant  gains  tl 
venience  of  getting  rid  of  a  (iivided  ownership,  and  the  e 
absolute  possession. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  and  if  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
likely  to  pass  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier  \ 
subject  to  a  heavy  mortgage),  what  are  his  prospects  of  being 
hold  his  own  in  the  future? 

The  two  obstacles  in  his  way  seem  to  be— ( 1)  debt ;  and  (! 
families. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  know  the  Irish  tenantry  well 
large  proportion  of  them  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
lender.  Up  to  1870  they  were  comparatively  free  of  debt, 
excellent  reason  that  they  had  no  security  on  which  to  borrow 
1870  the  compensation  money  payable  for  disturbance  by  e 
and  that  due  to  them  for  improvements,  have  created  a  fac 
contracting  loans  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  more  c< 
becomes  their  freedom  from  landlord  claims,  the  larger  is  the 
to  which  they  will  be  able  to  become  indebted.  Most  res 
French  literature  will  remember  the  language  in  which  A 
speaks  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  French  peasant-holders, 
the  possible  danger  thence  arising  to  the  State.  No  one  wi 
pare  the  Irish  in  point  of  industry  and  frugality  with  the  Fren< 
their  disadvantages  in  point  of  soil  and  climate  are  obvious, 
farmers  may  hold  their  own ;  but  the  more  slovenly  sort  will 
to  rely  on  the  uncertain  but  easy  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
crop,  above  all  others,  occasional  failures  must  be  expected,  an 
such  failure  means  a  deficit  in  the  year's  income,  an  applies 
the  nearest  bank,  and  a  fresh  charge  on  the  estate.  Un 
ownership  means  unlimited  credit — to  the  value  of  the  p 
owned — and  by  no  persons  is  unlimited  credit  more  likelj 
abused  than  by  those  who  have  never  till  lately  been  the 
masters. 

The  other  danger  is  equally  obvious.  All  the  world  kno\ 
the  population  of  France  is  stationary,  and  all  the  world  knov 
The  French  peasant  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  leave  his  c 
worse  off  than  he  has  been  himself.  Life  has  been  hard  eno 
him ;  he  does  not  wish  it  to  be  harder  to  them ;  and  he  tal 
measures  accordingly.  It  is  only  on  these  terms — that 
Malthusian  check  resolutely  applied — that  a  class  of  small 
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can  hold  their  own.  For  where  the  estate  is  too  smairto  allow  any 
but  the  barest  provision  being  made  for  younger  children,  their  rela- 
tions to  the  head  of  the  family  become  intolerable.  And  if  they 
are  provided  for  by  charges  on  the  estate,  encumbrances  mount  up, 
and  the  whole  disappears.  In  the  first  case,  division  is  rendered 
compulsory  by  the  operation  of  natural  feelings ;  in  the  second  by 
inevitable  indebtedness.  Now,  will  Irish  peasants  consent  to  limit 
their  fisunilies  ?  No  one  who  knows  them  will  believe  it.  While 
the  priest's  infiuence  continues  to  exist  the  thing  is  impossible.  To 
him,  not  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  but  the  multiplication  of  a 
Catholic  people,  is  the  primary  object;  he  wishes  Ireland  to  be 
strong  and  populous ;  that  Irishmen  should  be  well  off  is  a  subordinate 
consideration.  Irish  patriots  feel  in  this  matter  exactly  as  do  Irish 
priests.  They  want  eight  or  ten  million  Irishmen  settled  on  their 
native  soil;  whether  these  Irishmen  wear  rags  or  broadcloth,  eat 
potatoes  or  meat,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  (The  English  view, 
let  me  note  in  pasfdng,  is  exactly  opposite :  we  wish  Ireland  to 
prosper,  but  we  do  not  care  whether  those  who  prosper  on  Irish  soil 
are  many  or  few.) 

Will  emigration  serve  as  a  palliative?  Will  it  check  a  fatal 
tendency  to  subdivision  ? 

No  man  can  answer  with  certainty;  but  in  this  direction  un- 
doubtedly lies  the  best  prospect  for  the  Irish  peasant.  He  has 
continued  to  emigrate,  in  good  and  bad  times,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and,  the  same  pressure  for  subsistence  being  upon  him  as 
before,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  not  discontinue  the  practice.  If  he 
does,  if  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  land  laws  is  to  induce  him  to 
cling  more  tenaciously  to  his  holding,  nothing  but  increased  poverty 
can  be  the  result ;  if  his  habits  remain  unaltered,  the  surplus  mouths 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  those  who  remain,  or  a  part  of  them,  may  do 
well :  but  in  the  latter  case  the  grievance,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
more  dwelt  upon  than  any  other,  the  compulsory  expatriation  of  the 
Irish  race,  will  continue  in  full  vigour.  Given  the  former  alternative, 
material  prosperity  is  more'  distant  than  ever ;  given  the  latter,  the 
prospect  of  an  emancipated  Ireland  doubling  its  population,  and 
growing  richer  as  it  grows  more  populous,  must  vanish  with  other 
delusions. 

Nothing  except  industrial  employment,  apart  from  agriculture, 
can  enable  a  really  large  population  to  be  maintained  in  comfort  on 
Irish  soil;  and,  from  various  reasons,  too  many  to  be  enumerated 
here,  the  prospects  of  Irish  manufacturing  industry  are  not  brilliant. 
Capital  is  timid;  boycotting,  intimidation,  and  outrage  do  not 
attract  it.  What  are  the  chances  of  security  for  life  and  property  of 
an  employer,  especially  an  English  and  Protestant  employer,  in  a 
state  of  society  such  as  prevails  over  three  parts  of  Ireland  ?  On  this 
side  of  the  Channel  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  influx  of  British 
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capital  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  the  Irish ;  but  is  this  the 
nationalist  view  ?  In  the  Times  of  the  15th  of  September,  I  find 
Mr.  Dawson,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  Dublin,  reported  as  speaking 
thus :  <  It  was  said  that  agitation  was  driving  English  capital  away. 
Would  to  Crod  thej  could  frighten  it  altogether  out  of  the  country, 
and  there  would  be  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land ! '  The  sentiment 
was  applauded ;  and  the  wish  expressed  is  not  difiicuit  to  gratify. 
Probably  it  will  be  gratified,  but  to  the  injury  of  the  Irish  labourer, 
not  of  the  English  capitalist,  who  has  the  resources  of  the  idiole 
world  at  his  command. 

The  question,  however,  of  gain  or  loss  to  individuals  or  classes  is 
insigni6cant  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  final  passing  of  the 
Act  raises — will  it  answer  its  main  and  avowed  purpose  ?  Will  it 
pacify  Ireland  ?  And  this  query,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  more  freely 
discuss  than  was  possible  while  the  decision  of  Parliament  was  not 
yet  pronounced.  For  it  was  then  raised  with  a  practical  object,  one 
party  seeking  to  disparage,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  reform ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  no  speaker  or  writer 
on  either  side  could  afford  to  utter  his  whole  mind.  Now  matters 
are  altered,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  impartial  inquiry. 

I  do  not  observe  that  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  dealing  with 
this  subj«ct,  on  the  prospect  of  agitation  being  allayed  by  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  England.  That  hope  is  clearly  seen  to  be  illusory.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  political  gratitude  is  seldom  powerful  in  influencing  the 
conduct  of  nations ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
the  unprejudiced  observer  that  any  gratitude  has  been  earned.  Why 
have  we  altered  the  Irish  land  laws  ?  To  put  an  end  to  Irish  agita- 
tion. Why  have  we  cared  to  put  an  end  to  Irish  agitation  ?  Because 
it  was  not  cmly  discreditaUe  to  England  as  a  ruling  power,  but  a 
practical  obstruction  to  the  transaction  of  English  business.  Fixity 
of  tenure  has  been  the  direct  result  of  two  causes — Irish  outrage  and 
parliamentary  obstruction.  The  Irish  know  it  as  well  as  we.  Not 
all  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  pre- 
vailed  on  an  English  House  of  Commons  to  do  what  it  has  done  in 
the  matter  of  Irish  tenant-right  if  the  answer  to  all  objections  had 
not  been  ready,  '  How  else  are  we !  to  govern  Ireland  ? '  Well, 
this  being  so — if  Parliament  has  legislated  under  a  kind  of  moral 
compulsion  (and  there  are  very  few  members  of  either  House 
who  would  deny  that  the  fact  is  so) — to  whom  is  Irish  gratitude  due  ? 
To  those  who  have  acted  under  convulsion,  or  to  those  who  have 
applied  it  ?  The  credit  which  England  may  fairly  claim  is  that  of 
having  recognised  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  minimise  the  evil.  We  may  arrogate  for  ourselves .  the  merit 
of  having  acted  with  prudence  and  good  sense  under  strong  tempta- 
tions to  do  otherwise — of  having  followed  reason  rather  than  instinct 
and  temper.     But  these  are  virtues  which  bring  their  own  reward ; 
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and  Irishmen,  to  speak  plainly,  are  not  likelj  to  thank  \x&  for  a  gift 
itich  was  only  conferred  because  it  could  not  be  safely  withheld. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  English 
people  has  not  been  of  a  costly  description.  There  may  be  some 
adwnces  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  ;  but  these  will  be  practically 
imfelt  as  a  burden.  Except  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  own  estates 
in  Ireland,  no  one  on  this  side  the  Channel  will  or  can  lose  anything 
hy  the  legislation  of  1881.  K  Lord  Carlingford  is  right,  even  these 
landowners  will  lose  little ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  fate  does  not 
deeply  interest  English  constituencies.  If  matters  go  well,  England 
gains  by  the  settlement  of  a  troublesome  and  discreditable  quarrel^ 
and  by  the  renewed  possibility  of  transacting  English  business.  If 
they  go  badly,  we  are  where  we  were ;  the  suflRwrers  are  only  one  class 
of  Irishmen  who  have  been  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

As  between  nation  and  nation,  what  is  there  in  this  to  call  out 
enthusiastic  a£fection  ? 

And  imluckily  the  present  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  In  the 
history  of  English  relations  with  Ireland  it  has  always  been  the 
same.  By  an  unfortunate  fatality,  every  concession  made  to  the 
weaker  State  has  been  made  under  pressure.  Take  as  a  sample  the 
creation  of  the  almost  wholly  independent  Irish  Parliament  in 
1780-82.  Was  that  a  spontaneous  gift?  Notoriously  it  was  the 
reverse.  English  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  unsuccessful  war 
with  America ;  the  Irish  volunteers  mustered  stronger  than  any 
force  which  could  have  been  brought  together  at  short  notice  to 
oppose  them ;  the  altanative  was  to  yield  to  the  Irish  demands  or 
to  engage  in  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  exactly  resembling  that  which 
had  ended  fo  disastrously  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
decision  taken,  probably  a  wise  one,  was  to  let  Ireland  have  her  own 
way.  Not  very  dissimilar  was  the  history  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
except  that  at  that  date  it  was  a  humane  and  rational  aversion  to 
civil  wan  not  actual  disability  to  carry  it  on,  which  determined  the 
issue.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  rest  their 
cause  on  the  alleged  jtretice  of  the  Catholic  claims^  They  could 
not  well  do  so,  having  for  many  years  opposed  these  claims  as  un- 
founded. But  they  could  and  did  say  that  the  mischief  of  yielding 
to  them  was  less  than  the  mischief  of  having  to  put  down  an 
Iririi  insurrection.  The  same  argument  that  had  prevailed  in  1782 
prevailed  in  1828-29. 

A  third  example  of  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is  in  the 
memory  of  everybody.  The  Fenian  movement  agitated  Ireland  from 
1864  to  1867,  producing  among  other  results  the  Clerkenwdl  explo* 
sion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  this  and  similar 
attempts  on  the  public  mind  of  England,  though  too  significant 
to  be  ignored,  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated.     I  have  often  heard 
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that  speech  censured  as  unwise ;  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  a  gain 
that  the  exact  and  naked  truth  should  be  spoken,  though  at  the 
cost  of  some  unpleasant  criticism.  A  few  desperate  men,  applauded 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  people  for  their  daring,  showed 
England  what  Irish  feeling  really  was ;  made  plain  to  us  the  depth 
of  a  discontent  whose  existence  we  had  scarcely  suspected :  and  the 
rest  followed  of  course.  Few  persons  will  now  r^^et  the  disendow* 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  or  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870; 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  century 
agitation  accompanied  with  violence  should  have  been  shown  to  be 
the  most  effective  instrument  for  redressing  whatever  Irishmen  may 
be  pleased  to  consider  their  wrongs. 

That  history  has  repeated  itself  requires  no  proof.  Who  dreamed 
of  a  new  and  more  stringent  Land  Act  three,  or  even  two,  years 
ago  ?  It  was  not,  as  .the  Puke  of  Argyll  has  more  than  onoe  told 
us,  any  part  of  the  original  programme  of  the  present  Government. 
But  for  the  Land  League  and  its  work,  who  would  have  proposed  it, 
and  what  supporters  would  it  have  found  ?  On  its  own  merits,  as 
a  question  of  abstract  justice,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
have  had  the  approval  of  one  quarter  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

This  conclusion,  then,  seemsr  to  follow  from  what  has  been  said : 
agitation,  not  confined  to  legal  means,  but  in  every  case  accompanied 
by  acts  and  demonstrations  showing  intentional  disr^^ard  of  law, 
have  gained  for  Ireland,  first,  her  shortlived  and  still  regretted 
legislative  independence  ;  next.  Catholic  emancipation ;  thirdly,  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  the  minority ; 
lastly,  the  practical  conversion  of  Irish  landowners  into  rent-chargers, 
and  the  transfer  of  possessory  rights  over  the  soil,  in  a  large  measure 
at  least,  to  the  tenants.  Why  are  we  to  suppose  the  Irish  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  to  be  anxious  to  leave  off  playing  a 
game  at  which  they  have  invariably  been  winners  ?  They  will  reason, 
and  they  will  be  justified  in  reasoning,  from  the  past  to  the  future : 
they  will  assume  that  the  tactics  which  have  succeeded  hitherto  will* 
succeed  again :  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  organised 
agitation  of  the  last  two  years  will  collapse,  unless  on  the  supposition 
that  the  agitators,  or  those  whom  they  influence,  have  got  all  that 
they  want. 

Now  is  this  the  case,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  so  ?  Dealing  first  with 
the  land  question  alone,  I  am  afraid  we  can  hardly  be  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  Land  Court  will  satisfy  popular  expectation. 
For  it  is  assumed  that  the  Land  Court  will  do  j  ustice — that  it  will  respect 
the  rights  of  both  the  parties  who  appeal  to  it,  and  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  use  an  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  accordance  with 
fixed  and  settled  rules  of  equity,  the  Commissioners  will  endeavour  to 
do  so.     In  other  words,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  where  rents 
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have  remained  for  many  years  past  without  alteration,  and  have  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Land  League  proceedings  been  paid  without  ob- 
jection, they  will  be  accepted  as  at  least  priTna  facie  equitable,  and 
will  not  be  disturbed  without  strong  proof  to  the  contrary.    But  such 
rents  are  in  Lreland  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception :  in  fact,  I 
know  that  during  the  debates  on  the  Land  Bill  it  was  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  a  proposal  should  not  be  made  to  exempt  from  liability 
to  abatement  rents  which  had  not  been  raised  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years.     But  the  objection  at  once  taken  by  experienced  Irish 
landowners  to  any  such  amendnient  was  conclusive:  ^  You  would  be  ex- 
cluding two-thirds  of  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.*    In 
support  of  my  view  as  to  the  probably  limited  action  of  the  Court, 
I  may  again  refer  to  the  words  of  Lord  Carlingford  in  moving  the 
second  reading.     They  have  been  quoted  above ;  and  they  are  in 
substance  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  material 
reduction  in  the    general  rental  of   Ireland,  consequent    on  the 
action   of  the  Court.     But  if  this  be   so — and  I  believe  as  well 
as  hope  that  it  will  be  so — if  while  exorbitant  and  unfair  rents 
are  reduced,  the  great  mass  of  Irish  rents  are  left  alone  as  being 
moderate  and  of  old  standing,  what  becomes  of  the  high-wrought 
expectations  of  the  tenantry?    They  have   been  repeatedly  told 
that  rents  would  be  diminished  by  one-half— that  Griffith's  valua- 
tion, or  an  even  lower  valuation  in  some  districts,  would  be  that 
adopted — that  a  great  and  substantial  benefit  hadt  been  conferred 
upon  them ;  and  when  these  hopes  are  disappointed,  as  they  must  be, 
what  will  be  the  feeling  with  which  the  destruction  of  their  visionary 
anticipations  will  be  received  ?     Can  we  doubt  but  that  the  shock 
will  be  severe — that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  many  of  these  simple 
and  credulous  persons  will  believe  that  they  have  been  duped  and 
betrayed  ?    That  they  have  been  demoralised  by  the  Land  League  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.     Is  their  demoralisation  likely  to  cease  at  a 
day's  notice,  or  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  ?    If  (say)  out  of  every  four 
or  five  occupiers  only  one  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  abatement — and  I 
fancy  these  figures  would  fairly  represent  the  proportion  of  moderate 
to  exorbitant  rents — will  the  other  three  or  four  go  satisfied  away  ? 
It  is  never  agreeable  to  predict  failure  where  an  honest  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ensure  success ;  but  I  believe  few  persons  who  know  Ire- 
land believe  that  the  land  agitation  is  likely  to  subside.     For  let  us 
remember  what  it  is  that  the  mass  of  the  smaller  tenantry  have  been 
encouraged  to  ask  for.     Not  merely  freedom  from  *  capricious  evic«- 
tions  * ;  such  evictions  have  been  very  rare  indeed  of  late  years.    Their 
OHnpIaint  is  not  that  the  occupier  should  be  capriciously  evicted,  but 
that  he  should  be  evicted  at  all ;  their  theory  apparently  being  that  be 
should  pay  rent  if  he  can  do  so  with  convenience  to  himself,  but  that 
he  should  hold  on  whether  he  pays  or  not.     I  am  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one  who  has  read  the  newspapers  of  the  last  two  years  when  I 
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say  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  where  disturbance  and 
violence  baye  taken  place,  the  landlord  has  been  simply  using  the 
right  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him  as  long  as  his  property  in  the 
soil  is  recognised  at  all — that  of  ejecting  tenants  for  non-payment 
Such  eyictions  even  the  Land  Court  with  all  its  omnipotence  cannot 
stop.  Let  a  bad  harvest  come,  or  suppose  the  refusal  to  pay  mom 
than  Griffith's  valuation  to  be  persisted  in,  what  alternative  is  theie 
except  to  enforce  the  law  ?  and  how  will  the  mediation  of  the  Land 
Court  supersede  the  necessity  for  legal  acticm  ?  If  there  really  are 
persons  who  suppose  that  the  movement  among  the  tenantry  goes  no 
further  than  a  demand  for  protection  against  excessive  and  exorbitant 
demands  by  the  landlord,  they  will  no  doubt  think  my  forecast 
unnecessarily  gloomy ;  but  I  have  not  found  many  persons  of  that 
way  of  thinking,  and  certainly  no  Lishman  or  resident  in  Ireland. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on  an  argument  which  may  seem  in- 
vidious ;  but  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  Ireland— agitatioti  accompanied  with  violence 
— does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  Irish  or  English  soil.  In  New 
York,  in  California,  in  every  part  of  the  American  Union  where  Irish 
settlers  are  congregated  in  masses,  the  same  tendency  reappears.  They 
quarrel  with  the  negroes  as  competitors  in  the  same  kind  of  work; 
tiiey  are  foremost  in  the  movement  for  driving  out  the  industrious  and 
harmless  Chinese ;  they  have  headed  a  semi-socialist  movement  in 
California ;  and  in  New  York  they  have  backed  up  the  most  comq>t 
clique  of  officials  that  ever  plundered  a  city  under  pretence  of  adoodn- 
istering  its  affairs.  Yet  neither  law  nor  opinion  in  America  are 
unjust  to  them,  nor  can  they  plead  any  special  grievances.  I  am  not 
concerned  to  ask  how  far  this  unfortunate  propensity  may  be  due  to  an 
inherited  custom  of  regarding  and  treating  Crovemment  as  an  enemy% 
All  I  contend  for  is,  that  if  it  shows  itself  in  countries  where  Irish 
grievances  have  never  existed,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  die  out 
in  Ireland  itself  consequentially  on  the  removid  of  a  single  grievance. 

Even  supposing  that  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  anticipate ;  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Land  Court  are  accepted,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  yet 
with  submission  and  content ;  that  exaggerated  demands  are  modified  or 
dropped  altogether,  and  that  partial  quiet  succeeds ;  there  is  a  large 
class  whose  condition,  unaltered  and  unalterable  by  legal  means, 
leaves  little  hope  of  permanent  tranquillity.  Whether  the  rent  paid 
by  the  very  small  cottier- tenants  of  the  West  be  or  be  not  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  thought  just,  it  is  certain  that  its  reduction  will  leave 
their  state  substantially  unchanged.  They  could  not  live  through  a 
bad  season — the  assertion  has  been  made  a  hundred  times,  and  never 
to  my  knowledge  contradicted — without  help,  evenif  they  had  no  rent 
to  pay  at  all.  Their  houses,  their  clothes,  their  food,  are  miserable. 
They  cannot  hope  for  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  in  their  actual 
homes,  and  they  will  not  emigrate.     Let  the  crops  fail  for  one  year, 
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tbey  are  in  distress.  A  second  failure  means  starvation.  Now  what 
can  the  Land  Court,  at  any  land  court,  do  for  these  people  ?  Bemember 
that  the  rent,  once  fixed,  is  fixed  for  fifteen  years  certain ;  there  is  not 
(and  certainly  there  ought  not  to  be)  any  power  of  remitting  it  be- 
caose  the  means  of  payment  are  not  forthcoming.  But  what  follows  ? 
The  first  really  bad  year  throws  them  into  arrears;  they  are  liable  to 
eviction  as  before ;  they  have  no  doubt  the  power  of  selling  their 
holdings,  but  the  value  of  these  is  small,  and  the  only  probable 
bayer  is  the  occupier  of  some  large  adjoining  farm.  If  allowed  to 
stay  on,  they  are  practically  tenants-at-will.  If  forced  to  sell,  the 
process  of  consolidation.  b^;ins  again — ^a  process  economically  desir- 
able no  doubt,  and  offering  the  best  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
districtfi  concerned,  but  still  a  process  to  which  native  feelings  and 
prejudices  are  violently  opposed,  and  which  has  in  fieu^  given  rise  to 
most  of  the  disturbance  and  ill-feeling  which  have  prevailed.  Depend- 
ence or  exile — ^these  are  the  conditions  imposed  by  economical 
necessities  on  a  class  too  poor,  and  inhabiting  too  barren  a  country, 
to  hold  their  own  as  &rmers.  Law  can  do  no  more  than  it  has  done. 
Even  if  it  bought  out  the  landlord,  made  them  freeholders,  and 
charged  nothing  for  rent,  their  fiite  would  be  the  same.  The  creditor 
would  take  the  place  of  the  landlord.  Debt  would  swallow  them  up 
as  rapidly  as  rent.  Nothing  except  removal  can  really  help  them, 
and  removal  is  just  what  they  object  to.  Here  surely  is  a  field  in 
which  the  seeds  of  agitation  are  likely  to  grow  and  thrive. 

So  also  with  the  labourers.  Their  case  is  the  most  pitiable,  as,  with 
the  best  intentions,  one  does  not  see  what  Parliament  can  do  for  them. 
They  are  wretchedly  paid,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that,  seeing  what 
their  neighbours  have  got  by  bestirring  themselves,  they  should  try  to 
use  the  same  means.  But  not  even  an  Irish  Home  Bule  M.P.  has  gone 
the  length  of  suggesting  that  wages  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Nor  is 
the  gain  of  the  tenants  their  gain.  Every  landlord's  establishment 
broken  up  implies  a  diminished  demand  for  their  labour.  If  landowners 
cease  to  improve  their  estates  (and  one  can  hardly  see  why  they  should 
go  on  improving  other  men's  property),  they  will  be  the  first  losers. 
Something  th^  may  gain  if  the  effect  of  greater  security  is  to  stir 
up  the  tenant  to  increased  exertion  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  will  be  very  generally  the  case ;  in  the  next  place, 
the  larger  part  of  the  tenant's  work,  if  done  at  all,  will  be  done  by  his 
own  hands  and  those  of  his  family,  without  hired  assistance.  There 
will  thus  be  a  balance  to  the  labourer  of  advantage  and  disadvantage. 
He  may  not  be  worse  off  than  before,  but  probably  he  will  not  be 
better  off ;  and  he  is  sure  to  ask  himself  why  everything  is  to  be  done 
to  satisfy  the  farmers,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  him  ?  To  the  existing 
elements  of  confusion  and  disturbance  in  Ireland,  it  seems  likely  that 
a  long  and  sharp  struggle  for  increased  wages  will  be  added.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  struggle  agitators  will  fail  to  find 
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their  opportunity.  That  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietiary  on  a 
large  scale  would  tend  more  than  any  other  conceivable  measure  to  the 
permanent  pacification  of  Ireland,  I  at  least  am  not  inclined  to  dis- 
pute. It  may  be  that  in  this  direction  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  sought.  But  it  is  a  policy  which,  however  effective 
in  the  long  run,  cannot  do  its  work  at  once.  For  what  is  the  position 
of  the  peasant -owner,  whether  made  such  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State  buying  up  his  holding  and  selling  it  to  him  again  to  be  paid 
for  by  instalments,  or  buying  direct  from  the  present  landlord  ?  He 
must  pay  yearly  what  is  the  equivalent  of  a  fair  rent,  as  interest,  and 
in  addition  a  yearly  instalment  of  the  capital.  If  left  alone,  he  would 
in  all  probability  be  content  to  do  so ;  but  he  will  not  be  left  alone. 
The  same  arguments  that  apply  for  reduction  of  rent  are  available 
for  reduction  of  interest.  If  his  creditor  is  the  State,  he  will  be  told 
every  day,  in  every  newspaper  and  in  public  meetings,  that  the  price 
at  which  his  land  has  been  made  over  to  him  is  exorbitant,  and  that 
he  has  a  moral  claim  to  its  reduction.  If  a  private  seller  is  in  questicm, 
that  seller  being  probably  an  absentee,  the  familiar  language  as  to 
sending  over  the  product  of  Irish  labour  to  be  spent  in  England  will 
be  heard  again ;  and  with  exactly  as  much,  or  as  little,  reason  as 
before.  Nobody  denies  that  when  the  land  is  fully  paid  for,  and  the 
payment  on  account  of  it  ceases,  the  peasant  owner  will  be  in  a  situa- 
tion eminently  productive  of  content ;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  got  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt  to  the  local  money-lender  meanwhile.  But 
thirty  or  forty  years  is  a  long  while  to  wait,  and  the  debt  cannot  often 
be  cleared  off  in  less.  Meanwhile  he  has  every  possible  inducement 
to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  those  who  tell  him  that  the  land  is  really 
his — that  in  his  labour  and  in  rent  he  has  paid  for  it  over  and  over 
again — and  that  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  would  cancel  his 
remaining  indebtedness.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  a  national 
debt  held  at  home  contributes  to  political  security,  since  the  fund- 
holder  is  sure  to  suffer  by  revolution.  The  position  is  exactly  reversed 
when  the  State  is  the  lender,  not  the  borrower ;  or  when  the  lender 
belongs  to  a  class  which  revolution  would  inevitably  sweep  away. 
Nor  is  It  to  be  forgotten  that  the  poorest  class  of  tenants,  those  most 
needing  help,  cannot  buy  their  feirms,  however  much  they  may  wish 
to  do  so.  To  pay  a  fair  rent  is  the  utmost  they  can  manage ;  to  pay 
in  each  year  a  thirtieth  or  a  fortieth  of  the  value  of  the  holding,  in 
addition,  is  beyond  their  means.  I  do  not  of  course  contemplate  the 
hypothesis  that  the  value  might  be  intentionally  reduced,  whether 
by  the  Land  Court  or  any  other  agency,  below  its  fair  amount,  so  as 
to  help  the  poverty  of  the  purchaser ;  for  this  would  be  robbery,  not 
purchase. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  immediate' creation  of  peasant 
proprietors  on  a  large  scale  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  landlords  are 
willing  to  pick  out  a  farm  here  and  there  out  of  their  estates  for  sale 
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to  the  tenant.  By  doing  so  they  are  left  with  their  best  tenants  gone, 
and  only  those  remaining  who  are  too  poor  or  too  unenterprising  to 
buy.  No  landlord  will  accept  this  state  of  things  willingly ;  and  if  he 
refuses  to  sell  his  estate  except  as  a  whole,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
holdings  which  the  occupier  cannot  or  will  not  buy  ?  They  cannot 
be  forced  upon  him  ;  and  neither  the  State  nor  any  public  body  can 
conveniently  manage  scattered  farms,  held  by  the  worst  or  poorest 
class  of  tenants,  the  remains  of  estates  of  which  the  best  part  has 
been  bought  by  the  tenantry. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  that  the  tenant,  fixed  in 
his  holding  and  with  the  power  of  free  sale,  is  so  very  much  like  an 
owner  in  his  actual  condition  that  he  will  in  many  cases  hardly  care 
to  go  to  much  cost  or  trouble  to  acquire  a  fuller  proprietary  right. 
More  especially  will  this  be  true  of  the  smaller  holders.  It  is  not  here 
meant,  as  it  certainly  is  not  my  belief,  that  the  experiment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  is  destined  to  fail ;  but  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  body  must  necessarily  be  slow,  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties, 
and  affords  but  little  guarantee  against  agitation  while  in  the  transi- 
tion state — that  is,  for  many  years  to  come.  A  body  of  proprietors, 
encumbered  almost  to  the  full  value  of  their  estates,  are  not  a  con- 
eertrative  element  of  society  while  their  encumbrances  continue. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  I  hold  that  even  if  the  land  question 
stood  by  itself,  unconnected  with  any  controversy  of  a  more  distinctly 
political  character,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  an  early  cessation  of 
the  reign  of  violence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  land  question 
as  it  affects  Ireland  without  reference  to  the  larger  aims  avowedly 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  stirring  it.  No 
one  who  habitually,  or  even  occasionally,  reads  the  Irish  newspapers 
can  long  retain  the  notion  that  economical  or  philanthropic  considera- 
tions are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  Land  Leaguers  and  their 
friends.  The  leading  idea  throughout  is  that  of  nationality — Ireland 
for  the  Irish.  Landlords  are  denounced  as  oppressors  and  land- 
lordism as  robbery ;  but  their  real  offence  is  that  they  are  regarded 
as  part  of  the  English  garrison,  as  supporters  of  the  English  con- 
nection, as  men  reconciled  to,  and  acquiescing  in,  the  system  by 
which  Irish  affairs  are  dealt  with  at  Westminster  and  not  at  Dublin. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  Mr.  Parnell's  memorable  words  uttered 
last  winter ;  and  Mr.  Pamell  is  by  no  means  addicted  to  hasty  or 
careless  utterances.  That  his  object  and  that  of  his  supporters  is  to 
get  rid  of  landlords  we  all  know  and  understand ;  but  it  is  not,  I 
think,  so  clearly  understood  in  England  that  their  removal  out  of  the 
way  is  a  means  only,  not  an  end.  No  doubt  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment is  not  co-extensive  with  the  Land  League.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  fanners  care  a  great  deal  for  their  holdings  and  very  little  for 
politics.  But  the  active  and  zealous  among  them,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  will  not  rest  content  with  judicially  settled  rents  and  modified 
Vol.  X.— No.  56.  K  K 
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$xity  of  tenure.    Nor  will  these  benefits  influence  the  attitiide  of 
those  who  do  not  share  in  them — the  landless  working  class,  and  the 
population  not  employed  in  agriculture.     The  state  of  public  opinioD 
in  any  country  is  a  matter  on  which  assertion  is  easy,  proof  impos* 
sible ;  yet  when  I  state  my  belief  that  the  desire  for  Home  Bule  is 
universal  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  (Protestants  excepted), 
and  that  a  plebiscite  of  the  ^hole  population,  if  taken,  would  be  car« 
ried  in  its  favour  by  three  or  four  to  one,  I  am  expressing  an  opioion 
not  now  formed  for  the  first  time,  founded  on  long  and  interested 
observation  of  Irish  politics,  and  which  is  to  some  degree  capable  of 
being   supported  by  evidence.     We  cannot    know  the   opinions  of 
masses  of  men  directly ;  we  cannot  ask  them  individually  what  ih&j 
think.  But  we  can  ascertam  what  they  are  supposed  to  think  by  those 
who  habitually  appeal  to  them,  and  whose  considerable  abilities  are 
directed  to  find  out  what  they  like.    Public  speaking  and  journalism, 
the  platform  and  the  press,  must  in  the  main  accurately  represent 
the  ideas  of  the  audiences  and  readers  respectively  addressed  by  each. 
And  I  would  put  the  matter  to  this  test :  Has  any  orator,  addressing 
a  popular   constituency  outside   Ulster,  said  a  good  word   for  the 
English   Parliament  or  the  English   connection,  even  when  it  was 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  desired  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  and  when  nearly  every  day  of  the 
session  was  occupied  with  Irish  business  ?    And  is  there  any  news- 
paper largely  circulated   among  the   masses — Ulster   again   being 
excepted — which  has  ever  undertaken  to  defend  the  Union,  or  which 
has  not  at  least  acquiesced  in  the  movement  for  Home  Rule  ?    There 
may  be  such,  for  a  negative  is  impossible  to  prove,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  or  heard  of  them.     As  a  rule  the  most  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  England  and  English  power  are  the  most  popular ;  and  all 
opinion  that  contrives  to  make  itself  heard  tends  in  one  direction. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Irish,  or  any  other  people,  habitually  buy 
and  read  only  journals  'whose  ideas  they  disapprove,  or  listen  to 
speakers  whose  objects   they  condenm.    Further,  in  many  conver- 
sations with  Irish  landowners  and  politicians,  I  have  always  found 
complete  agreement  between  Conservative  and  Liberal  on  cme  point, 
that  as  the  last  dissolution  materially  increased  the  strength  of  the 
Home  Kule  party,  so  another  appeal  to  the  constituencies  would  act 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and  that  among  Home  Bulers  themselves  (for 
the  term  is  a  vague  one)  the  most  ardent,  the  most  uncompromising, 
the  most  truly  national  would  have  the  advantage  over  rival  candi- 
dates of  the  same  colour.     It  is  possible,  no  doubt^  in  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  all  to  whom  I  have  chanced  to  speak  may  be  equally 
misinformed  and  mistaken  :  but  to  the  absolute  accordance  of  their 
predictions  I  can  bear  witness. 

And  if   this  be   so    with    the   present   comparatively   limited 
franchise,  what  will  it  be  in  the  future  ?     It  is  agreed  that  the 
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English  householder  in  the  counties  must  before  long  have  a  vote. 
To  withhold  bom  the  Irishman  of  the  same  class  a  similar  electoral 
privilege  is  to  establish  a  distinction  which  cannot  be  long  main- 
tained. With  a  lower  franchise  the  question  will  not  be  whether  a 
few  Home  Sulers,  more  or  less,  will  be  returned — ^the  question  will 
be,  whether  outside  Ulster  any  man  will  have  a  chance  of  being 
returned  who  does  not  accept  Home  Bule. 

I  contend  therefore,  first,  that  the  land  question  as  regards  Irish 
opinion  is  not  settled,  nor  in  the  least  likely  to  be  so;  and  next,  that 
if  it  were  settled,  its  disappearance  from  the  list  of  controverted 
topics  would  only  bring  on,  in  a  direct  instead  of  an  indirect  form, 
the  claim  which  really  underlies  it — ^the  demand  for  an  Irish 
Parliament. 

We  know  what  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Pa^iell  and  his  friends  on  this 
subject  are.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  his  success  so  bi  will 
enormously  increase  their  popularity  and  power.  They  are  in  the 
position  whieh  O'Connell  held  after  1829.  They  have  obtained  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  what  without  the  pressure  exercised  by 
them  would  certainly  never  have  been  granted.  They  tell  us  with 
abundant  frankness  what  their  ulterior  objects  are.  Why  should  we 
doubt  them  ?  To  speak  of  an  organisation  like  the  Land  League  as 
tJiough  it  were  the  work  of  a  few  demagogues,  anxious  only  to  draw 
subscriptions  from  American  sympathisers,  is  childish.  Suppose 
(which  I  do  not)  the  leaders  to  be  merely  dishonest  and  self-seeking 
— ^how  about  their  supporters  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  few  clever  intriguers 
should  influence  half  the  constituencies  of  Ireland  if  they  had  not  a 
leal  force  of  opinion  and  sympathy  behind  them  ?  To  argue  that 
when  the  immediate  object  of  the  Land  League  is  attained  its  power 
will  disappear  and  its  funds  drop  off,  seems  doubly  erroneous.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  inmiediate  object  is  not  attained,  nor  likely  to 
be ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that 
it  is  not  the  only  one  kept  in  view. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  consider  the  advantages  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  to  be,  since  in  your  belief  it  will  fail  in  its 
primary  purpose  of  conciliation  ?  My  answer  is  that  in  three  respects 
it  will  have  done  good  service.  It  has,  in  all  probability,  effectually 
checked  the  spread  of  the  anti-English  feeling  in  Ulster,  and  secured 
to  the  side  of  England  the  Protestant  fanners  of  that  section.  It 
will  probably,  though  less  certainly,  detach  from  what  I  am  afraid 
I  must  call  the  national  movement  some  part  of  that  not  incon- 
siderable class  who  are  indifferent  to  politics  as  such,  and  are  content 
when  their  pergonal  interests  are  secured.  Many,  probably  the  majority, 
of  ttie  southern  and  eastern  tenantry  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Court,  but  all  will  not  be ;  and  some  diminution 
in  the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  may  be  expected. 

But  the  principal  gain  is  outside  Ireland.    Whatever  else  Govem- 
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ment  and  Parliament  have  done,  they  have  satisfied  every  reasonable 
man  in  England  and  Scotland  that  the  utmost  limits  of  just  and  reason- 
able concession  to  Irish  demands  have  been  reached.    The  English 
conscience  may  at  last  be  content.     In  the  unhappy  but  not  im- 
possible event  of  our  failure  to  put  an  end  to  persistent  and  syste- 
matic violation  of  law ;   if  outrage,  intimidation,  and  murder  are 
still  to  continue,  unpunished  and  gloried  in  because  not  condemned 
by  popular  Irish  feeling ;  if,  in  short,  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1881 
are  to  resemble  those  of  1880  and  1879,  there  will  be  no  hesitation 
and  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.     It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  scruples  and  the  reluctance  of  an  executive  called 
upon  to  enforce  a  law  which  they  regard  as  unjust ;  but  when  they 
have  put  that  law  into  the  shape  suggested  by  themselves,  when  they 
have  cut  down  every  claim  md  pretension  which  they  hold  to  be  un- 
reasonable, not  only  Irish  landowners,  but  the  English  public,  have  a 
right  to  require  that  such  rights  as  remain  shall  be  guarded  by  the  M 
power  of  the  law ;  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  dangerous  to  obey  the 
law,  safe  to  defy  it ;  that  an  honest  witness  shall  not  be  in  greater 
danger  than  an  assassin ;  and  that  a  rival  and  practically  superiw 
authority  shall  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  that  of  magistrates  and 
judges.    We  must  not  overrate  the  eflFect  of  what  we  have  done.   We 
must  not  indulge  in  the  pleasant  dream  of  a  contented,  reconciled, 
and  loyal  people.    That  is  not  the  state  of  things  we  have  to  meet 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  struggle,  not  at  the  end  of  one.    We 
have  seen  in  foreign  countries,  again  and  again,  what  is  the  power  of 
a  movement  carried  on  under  the  standard  of  nationality ;  it  is  now 
our  turn  to  deal  with  such  a  movement  ourselves.    To  overrate  the 
danger  (I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  I  did  so)  is  at  worst  a  harm- 
less error ;  to  underrate  it  may  be  more  serious. 

It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  \he  Home  Sule  movement  that 
while  in  effect  and  in  reality  one  for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution— while,  if  successful,  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  virtual  if 
not  formal  separation  of  the  two  islands — yet  that  in  the  pursuance 
of  its  ostensible  object  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  seditious.  The 
Union  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  be  repealed  by  one.  To 
speak,  to  vote,  to  agitate  for  Bepeal,  are  acts  strictly  within  the  limit 
of  constitutional  right.  No  man  can  be  reasonably  charged  with 
sedition  or  disaffection  for  proposing  to  undo  in  1882  what  was  done 
in  1801.  Yet  few  things  can  be  more  certain  than  this :  that  if  once 
a  representative  assembly  meets  in  Dublin,  calling  itself  a  Parliament, 
no  restriction  or  limitation  of  its  powers,  however  stringently  im- 
posed as  a  condition,  will  long  endure.  It  will  be  declared  by 
universal  acclamation  to  be  the  only  authority  competent  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland.  And  inasmuch  as  under  our  parlisonentary  system 
the  governing  power  practically  resides  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  creation  of  a  separate  House  of  Commons  for  Ireland  implies  a 
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separate  executive,  representiog  different  ideas  and  a  different  policy. 
What  is  this  but  separation  ? 

We  are  then  in  this  dilemma — that  we  sincerely  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  but  that  the  one  dominant  idea 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  Irish  mind  is  that  we  should  not 
govern  Ireland  at  all.  If  we  resist,  we  belie  our  loudest  professions ; 
if  we  give  way,  we  break  up  the  Empire.  If  we  try  to  compromise 
by  granting  a  half-independence — freedom  of  local  but  not  of  imperial 
action — can  we  as  reasonable  men  doubt  that  the  power  we  have 
conceded  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  extorting  larger  power  ?  that  the 
one  hand  which  we  release  will  be  employed  to  liberate  the  other  ? 

The  question  of  Home  Kule,  in  its  various  forms,  is  too  large  to  be 
discussed  at  the  end  of  an  article ;  nor  do  I  attempt  to  argue  it. 
My  present  object  will  be  sufficiently  accomplished,  if  I  have  in- 
dicated some  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  before  us,  and  explained 
why,  at  least  in  my  belief,  it  is  premature  to  say,  *  Now  we  have 
settled  our  Irish  troubles,  and  may  deal  in  peace  with  questions  that 
concern  England.' 

Derby. 
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THE  JEWISH   QUESTION. 

On  opening  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  other  day  in  Canada,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf>  of  the  Jewieh 
Worldj  in  his  paper  on  the  Anti-Jewish  agitation  had  set  me 
down  as  having  commenced  the  agitation  in  England*  Mr. 
Wolf  writes,  as  he  avows,  imder  the  influence  of  '  all-consuming 
indignatibn  and  strong  passion,'  for  which  it  is  easy,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  feel  respect  and  sympathy,  but  which  cannot  fail  to 
colour  his.  statements.  I  replied  at  the  time  that  I  was  not  aware 
that  there  had  ever  been  an  Anti-Jewish  agitation  in  England.  No 
tidings  of  such  a  movement  had  reached  Canada.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  fully  the  due  measure  of  homage  was  being  paid  by  the  highest 
representatives  of  English  society  to  Jewish  wealth.  We  had  even 
received  accounts,  in  connection  with  the  last  general  election,  of  a 
new  political  sect  which  was  seeking  to  identify  the  English  race 
with  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  to  found  on  that  pedigree  a  claim  to  world- 
wide dominion.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  there 
has  been  an  Anti- Jewish  agitation  :  in  England,  I  apprehend,  there 
has  been  none. 

It  had  happened  that  when  I  was  last  in  England  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  war  with  Russia,  which  would  have  involved  the  whole 
Empire,  including  Canada,  whose  mercantile  marine  would  have  been 
in  great  danger  of  being  cut  up  by  Russian  cruisers.  The  Jewish 
interest  throughout  Europe,  with  the  Jewish  Press  of  Vienna  as  its 
chief  organ,  was  doing  its  utmost  to  push  us  in.  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf 
avows  that  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  were  united  in  opposition  to 
what  they  regarded  as  the  hypocritical  designs  of  Russia,  though 
Russia  might  perhaps  retort  the  epithet,  inasmuch  as  her  crime  in 
their  eyes  was  not  her  ambition  but  her  protection  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  a  quarrel  of  their  own.  At  such 
a  crisis  it  was  necessary  and  right  to  remind  the  English  people  that 
Israel  was  a  separate  race,  with  tribal  objects,  and  that  its  enmities 
could  not  be  safely  allowed  to  sway  the  councils  of  England.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the 
Jews,  there  was  room  for  doubt :  we  had  some  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  as  much  of  extortion  on  one  side  as  of  fanaticism  on  the 
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other:  bat  at  all  events  it  was  not  an  English  quarrel,  or  one  in 
whkh  English  blood  could  justifiably  be  shed. 

I  heartily  supported,  and,  were  it  needfiil,  would  heartily  support 
iigain,  the  political  enfiranchisement  of  the  Jews,  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  believe  that  people  who  intrench  themselves  in  tribal 
exclusiveness,  refuse  intermarriage,  and  treat  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  Crentiles,  are  the  very  best  of  candidates  for  citizenship. 
Bat  the  franchise  is  a  trust,  in  the  exercise  of  which  every  one  must 
exped^  to  be  watched,  especially  those  who  are  liable  to  any  peculiar 
hias,  above  all  when  their  allegiance  is  divided  between  the  nation 
and  some  other  power  or  interest.  The  staimchest  advocate  of 
Catholic  emancipation  has  never  doubted  that  it  was  right  to  watch 
the  Catholics,  at  least  the  Ultramontanes,  as  often  as  theie  was  any 
possibility  of  a  dirergence  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  those 
of  the  Papacy.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  movement  against  the 
Jesuits  and  against  Ultramontanism  in  Germany — ^the  Education 
War,  as  it  is  called — has  found  ardent  supporters  among  the  Jews. 
Especially  is  vigilance  needful  when  the  equivocal  influence  is  eler« 
cised  through  the  secretly  enslaved  organs  of  an  ostensibly  indepen- 
dent Press. 

If  patriotism  means  merely  a  willingness  to  perform  all  social 
duties  and  to  do  good  to  the  community,  nobody  can  deny  that  it 
may  be  possessed  in  the  largest  measure  by  the  kinsmen  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  But  if  it  means  undivided  devotion  to  the 
national  interest,  there  is  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  can  be  possessed 
without  abatement  by  the  members  of  a  cosmopolitan  and  wandering 
race,  with  a  tribal  bond,  tribal  aspirations,  and  tribal  feelings  of  its 
own.  Far  be  it  from  Liberals  to  set  up  a  narrow  patriotism  as  the 
highest  of  virtues,  or  to  make  an  idol  of  the  nation*  There  is  some- 
thing higher  than  nationt^ity,  something  which  nationality  at  present 
ought  to  serve,  and  in  which  it  will  ultimately  be  merged.  Mazzini 
taught  us  how  to  think  upon  that  subject.  But  tribalism  is  not 
higher  or  more  liberal  than  nationality ;  it  is  lower  and  less  liberal ; 
it  is  the  primeval  germ  of  which  nationality  is  the  more  civilised 
development.  Nor  does  the  narrowest  patriot  make  such  a  religious 
idol  of  his  nation  as  the  Jew  makes  of  his  tribe.  All  the  other  races 
profess  at  least  allegiance  to  humanity :  they  all  look  forward,  however 
vaguely,  to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood ;  they  cannot  help  doing 
this  if  they  are  Christian,  and  have  accepted  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Jew  alone  regards  his  ra(;e  as  superior  to  humanity, 
and  looks  forward  not  to  its  ultimate  imion  with  other  races,  but  to 
its  triumph  over  them  all,  and  to  its  final  ascendency  under  the 
leadership  of  a  tribal  Messiah.  I  mean  of  course  the  genuine,  or,  as 
the  Americans  would  say  with  rough  picturesqueness,  the  '  hard-shell ' 
Jews.  About  the  position  of  these  alone  can  there  be  any  question. 
As  to  the  men  of  Jewish  descent  who  have  put  off  tribalism  alto* 
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gether,  we  have  only  to  welcome  them  as  citizens  in  the  foHesi 
sense  of  the  term  and  to  rejoice  in  any  good  giils,  peculiar  to  their 
stock,  which  they  may  bring  to  the  common  store.  But  Mr.  Wolf 
speaks  for  the  genuine  Jew :  he  rejects,  evidently  with  abhorrence, 
the  thought  of  intermarriage  with  the  Gentile. 

Of  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  power  and  an  interest  apart  firom 
the  nations,  though  domiciled  among  them,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt.     One  who  has  deeply  studied  the  question,  Mr.  Oliphant,  iB 
his  recent  and  very  interesting  work  The  Land  of  GiUad^  dwelh 
more  than  once  on  the  great  advantages  which  any  European  Govern- 
ment might  gain  over  its  rivals  by  an  alliance  with  the  Jews.    *  It  is 
evident,'  he  says,  Hhat   the  policy  which  I  have  proposed  to  the 
Turkish  Government   (i.e.   the   restoration  of  Palestine)  might  be 
adopted  with  equal  advantage  by  England  or  any  other  European 
Power.     The  nation  that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jews  and  their 
restoration  to  Palestine  would  be  able  to  rely  on  their  support  in 
financial  operations  on  the  largest  scale,  upon  the  powerful  influence 
which  they  wield  in  the  Press  of  many  countries,  and  on  their  poli- 
tical co-operation  in  those  countries,  wliich  would  of  necessity  tend  to 
paralyse  the  diplomatic  and  even  hostile  action  of  Powers  antagonistic 
to  the  one  with  which  they  were  allied.     Owing  to  the  financial, 
political,  and  commercial  importance  to  which  the  Jews  have  now 
attained,  there  is  probably  no  one  power  in  Europe  that  would  prove 
so  valuable  an  ally  to  a  nation  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  European 
war  as  this  wealthy,  powerful,  and  cosmopolitan  race.'     Perhaps  the 
writer  of  these  words  hardly  realises  the  state  of  things  which  they 
present  to  our  minds.     We  see  the  Governments  of  Europe  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  favour  and  support  of  an   anti-national 
money  power,  which  would  itself  be  morally  unfettered  by  any  alli- 
ance, would  be  ever  ready  to  betray  and  secretly  paralyse  for  its  own 
objects  the  Governments  imder  the  protection  of  which  its  membere 
were  living,  and  of  course  would  be  always  gaining  strength  and  pre* 
dominance  at  the  expense  of  a  divided  and  subservient  world.    The 
least  part  of  the  evil  would  be  the  woimd  inflicted  on  our  pride.  It  is  the 
highest  treason  against  civilisation  that  Mr.  Oliphant  unwittingly 
suggests.     If  Russia  were  alone  to  stand  out  against  such  submission, 
even  though  her  motives  might  not  be  untainted,  she  would  practi- 
cally acquire  no  inconsiderable  title  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nations. 

The  allusion  to  the  influence  wielded  by  the  Jews  in  the  European 
Press  has  a  particularly  sinister  sound.  This,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  a  danger  the  growth  of  which  specially  justifies  our  vigilance. 
In  the  social  as  in  the  physical  sphere  new  diseases  are  continually 
making  their  appearance.  One  of  the  new  social  diseases  of  the 
present  day,  and  certainly  not  the  least  deadly,  is  the  perversion  <A 
public  opinion  in  the  interest  of  private  or  sectional  objects,  by  the 
clandestine  manipulation  of  the  Press. 
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Mr.  Wolf  thr6ughoui  his  paper  assumes  that  the  main  question 
between  the  Jews  and  their  adversaries  is  one  of  religion,  and  that 
opposition  to  Jewish  ascendency  is  a  revival  of  religious  persecution. 
To  the  full  extent  to  which  his  belief  is  well  founded,  I  share  his  *  all- 
consuming  indignation.'  Indeed  the  fear  of  seeming  to  abet  any- 
thing like  an  attack  on  liberty  of  conscience  makes  me  almost  shrink 
from  dealing  with  the  subject.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  feel  that 
I  am  tolerably  free  from  reproach.  I  believe  I  have  on  all  occasions 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  supported  the  cause  of  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion.  I  have  advocated  unsectarian  education  in  all  its  grades, 
md  no  one  can  desire  more  heartily  than  I  do  to  see  the  last  relic 
of  intolerance  swept  away  from  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  among  the  opponents  of  Liberal  principles  on  both 
these  points,  as  I  am  told,  are  rich  Jews,  who  have  apparently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  sectarian  education  and  exclusive  tests  are  useful 
guardians  of  certain  special  interests.  It  seems  that  in  France  corre- 
sponding phenomena  present  themselves.  The  French  correspondent 
of  a  thoroughly  pro- Jewish  journal  in  this  country  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  Jews  in  French  politics,  that '  the 
Jew,  when  struggling,  or  merely  rich,  is  Anti-Clerical  and  Liberal, 
but  when  he  becomes  a  magnate  and  wants  to  marry  his  children 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  "  crusading  "  fiimilies  of  undoubted 
nobility,  he  becomes  a  supporter  of  moral  order  and  all  that  is  com- 
prised in  the  term.'  It  is  possible,  then,  to  be  opposed  to  Jews 
and  yet  to  be  on  the  side  of  religious  liberty.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
possibility  will  become  more  evident  every  day  in  proportion  as  Israel 
accumulates  more  wealth,  and  becomes  more  identified  with  the  class 
to  which  the  good  things  and  the  honours  of  the  world  belong. 

For  my  part  I  have  been  all  along  persuaded  that  in  these  troubles 
religion  is  not  the  primary  but  a  secondary  cause ;  though,  as  it 
struck  the  eye  of  superficial  observers  most,  it  has  been  hitherto 
taken  for  the  primary  cause ;  much  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the 
conflict  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  entirely  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  even  the  Whiteboy  outrages,  though  plainly 
agrarian,  were  imagined  to  be  connected  with  the  religious  feud. 
The  root  of  the  mischief  lies,  I  am  convinced,  not  in  the  peculiar 
creed,  but  in  the  peculiar  character,  habits,  and  position  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  in  their  tribal  exclusiveness,  their  practice  of  the  tribal  rite  of 
drcumcision,  the  nature  of  the  trades  to  which  they  are  addicted, 
and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  native  races  of  the  coun- 
tries wherein  they  take  up  their  abode  as  a  wandering  and  parasitic 
race,  without  a  country,  avoiding  ordinary  labour,  and  spreading 
over  the  world  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others  by  means  of  usury  and 
other  pursuits  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  not  the  only  instance  of 
the  khod.  The  Armenians  are  another,  the  Parsees  a  third;  the 
Greeks  were  fast  becoming  a  fourth,  when  happily  alike  for  them  and 
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other  nations  their  country  was  restored  to  them.  The  LombarcUand 
Cahorsins  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  examples  of  the  same  tendency  on' 
a  smaller  scale,  as  the  Gipsies  are  in  a  different  way.  But  the  theo- 
logioal  importance  attached  to  the  Jews  and  the  belief  in  the  divinely 
ordained  and  penal  character  of  their  wanderings  has  prevented  their 
case  from  being  referred  to  the  historical  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  caused  their  dispersion  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  far  the  most 
memorable,  which  assuredly  it  is,  but  as  absolutely  unique. 

I  had  once  been  listening  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  that  most  excellent  scion  of  the 
Jewish  race,  the  late  Sir  F.  Goldsmith,  respecting  the  maltreatment 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  in  which  it  was  assumed 
both  by  the  mover  and  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  replied  to  him, 
that  the  case  was  one  of  religious  persecution.    At  my  side  sat  a 
friend  who  knew  the  Principalities  well,  who  hated  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion of  all  kinds  if  ever  man  did,  and  who  was  not  a  Christian  but  an 
avowed  Agnostic.     He  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  real  point  had 
been  missed ;  that  the  case  in  its  essential  character  was  not  one  of 
religious  persecution ;  that  the  people,  a  good-natured  raoe,  were  not 
inflamed  with  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Jewish  futh ;  tiiat  a  Jewish 
synagogue  in  one  of  the  cities  received  aid  from  the  Government. 
The  Jews,  he  said,  came  among  a  simple-minded  peasantry,  de- 
voured its  substance  by  usury,  dispossessed  it  of  its  frediolds,  and 
at  the  same  time  corrupted  it  by  the  practice  of  demoralising  trades; 
hence  attempts  were  made  to  exclude  them  from  the  country,  sod 
they  were  sometimes  treated  with  cruel  violence.    In  Bussia,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  best  authorities,  including  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  the 
people  regard  religion  very  much  as  a  question  of  nationality,  deem- 
ing it  perfectly  natural  that  a  man  of  a  different  race  should  also 
have  a  different  creed,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  villages 
dwell  peaceably  side  by  side  with  the  inhabitants  of  villages  whiefa 
are  not  Chriistian.     Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case  again  re- 
ligious fanaticism  can  hardly  be  the  chief  source  of  the  popular  ex- 
citement.    The  Germans  are  being  denounced  as  a  herd  of  inforiated 
and  brutal  bigots ;  but  they  are  in  reality  a  kindly  people,  and  their 
history  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  stains  of  religious  peraecution, 
especially  if  we  take  out  the  action  of  Austria,  which  is  really  not  a 
German  power.     Mr.  Wolf  complains  of  the  frequent  Boycotting  of 
Jews  in  the  United  States.     He  refers,  I  presume,  to  the  idusal, 
some  time  ago,  of  New  York  insurance  offices  to  insure  the  houses  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  their  recent  exclusion  from  some  hotels  in  the  same 
State.     At  least  I  know  of  nothing  else  to  which  the  term  Boyeotting 
could  be  applied.     In  both  cases  the  reason  may  have  been  insuffi- 
cient ;  but  in  both  it  was  certainly  commercial,  not  religious.    Ko 
New  York  insurance  office  or  hotel  would  ever  refuse  anybody's  xs^mi^ 
on  religious  grounds.    At  the  time  of  secession  an  order,  the  exact 
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tenor  of  Tfhich  I  do  not  now  remember,  was  issued  by  a  Federal 
commander  against  the  Jews,  who  were  plying  their  usual  trades  in 
the  wake  of  war ;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  was  a  military 
measxupe,  with  which  bigotry  had  nothing  to  do.  That  the  Jews 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to  exceptional  treatment  in  a  country  • 
where  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  is  so  firmly 
established,  not  only  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
there  may  be  other  than  religious  grounds  for  the  popular  feeling 
against  them  in  other  countries  also.  No  man  is  responsible  to  his 
fellow-men  for  his  beliefs,  however  strange  they  may  be ;  but  every 
man,  whatever  his  beUefis,  must  take  the  natural  consequences  of  hLs 
actions.  He  who  plies  an  unpopular  trade,  or  does  what  is  offensive 
to  his  neighbours,  at  the  same  time  treating  them  as  Gentiles,  will 
be  sure  to  incur  odium  not  only  of  the  theological  kind.  That  his 
ancestors,  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  instigated  Pilate  to 
crooify  Christ  is  a  very  bad  reason  for  maltreating  any  man  at  the 
present  day ;  but  it  is  an  equally  bad  reason  for  allowing  any  man  to 
behave  o&nsively  at  the  present  day  that  his  ancestors  were  mal- 
treated in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  such  German  pamphlets  as  I  have  seen  upon  this  question 
I  have  not  noticed  strong  traces  of  theological  antagonism.  Herr 
Stocker  seems  fully  imbued. with  the  old-fashioned  reverence  for  the 
faith  of  Israel:  his  complaint  is  rather  that  there  is  too  little  of  it 
among  the  modem  Israelites  than  that  there  is  too  much.  The  Jewish 
antipathy  to  labour  offends  him  as  a  Christian  Socialist,  with  whom  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  labour  are  primary  articles  of  fedth :  this  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  religious  antagonism  that  I  have  observed. 
Hen  Stocker  complains,  it  is  true,  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  Jewish 
Press  on  Christianity ;  but  this  he  might  do  without  exposing  himself 
to  the  charge  of  intolerance,  though  perhaps  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  his  complaints. 

The  belief  that  these  troubles  are  wholly  or  mainly  religious 
flows  naturally  £rom  the  notion  almost  imiversally  entertained,  that 
Israel  is  merely  a  dissenting  sect.  Talleyrand,  as  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Wolf  shows,  fancied  that  a  Jew  was  just  like 
other  citizens,  saving  his  theological  opinions,  and  that  when  tolera- 
tion was  extended  to  those  opinions  he  would  become  like  other 
citizens  in  every  respect.  The  advocacy  of  Jewish  emancipation  in 
England  proceeded  on  the  same  assumption,  while  the  opposition  was 
founded  on  that  of  a  religious  crime  and  a  divine  sentence.  The 
le^t  has  proved  that  though  emanoipation  was  wise  and  right,  the 
impression  under  which  the  debate  was  conducted  was  mistaken.  We 
now  see  that  Israel  is  not  a  sect,  but  a  vast  relic  of  primaeval  tribalism, 
with  its  tribal  mark,  its  tribal  separatism,  and  its  tribal  God.  The 
affinity  of  Judaism  is  not  to  nonconformity  but  to  caste.    If  Judaism 
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Tfere  a  religion  as  Christianity  or  Buddhism  is,  it  would,  like 
Christianity  and  Buddhism,  proselytise :  it  did  proselytise  daring 
that  period  of  its  history  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  other  liberalising  agencies,  it  was  tending  from  the 
condition  of  a  tribal  to  that  of  a  universal  creed,  though  it  subee- 
quently  fell  back  into  tribalism,  Philo  succumbing  to  the  Rabbi, 
while  the  more  spiritual  and  universal  element  disengaged  itself  in 
the  form  of  Christianity.  A  Jewish  writer,  who  is  himself  a  striking 
proof  of  the  &ct  that  the  race  is  much  and  the  religious  profession 
little,  has  said  that  the  Jews  no  more  care  to  make  proselytes  than 
does  the  House  of  Lords.  We  may,  with  Thackeray,  smile  at  the  idea 
that  the  denizens  of  Bevis  Marks  are  unapproachable  aristocrats  of 
the  human  race,  but  the  saying  points  to  a  serious  and  important 
truth. 

It  is  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  same  erroneous  impression, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  that  Mr.  Wolf  ascribes  whatever  is  not  lofty  in 
the  commercial  character  and  habits  of  the  Jews  to  the  *  demoniac 
attitude '  of  Christianity,  that  he  depicts  the  conduct  of  Christen- 
dom towards  Judaism  throughout  history  as  'a  persecution  im- 
exampled  for  its  long  duration  and  calculated  malignity,'  that  he 
speaks  of  the  ^  brutality  and  infamous  uncharitableness  with  which 
throughout  the  ages  the  Jews  have  been  wantonly  persecuted  by  the 
soi-disant  votaries  of  a  Gospel  of  Mercy.'  Such  expressions,  I  sub- 
mit, betray  a  misreading  of  history,  and  one  which  not  only  pro- 
duces a  misconception  as  to  the  main  source  of  these  calamitous 
conflicts  in  the  past,  but  prevents  the  Jew  from  seeing  what  is  the 
only  real  security  against  their  recurrence  in  the  future.  The  g^upof 
nations  which  makes  up  Christendom  emerged  from  barbarism  only 
by  a  very  gradual  process,  as  did  also  the  nation  which  deemed  that 
it  pleased  its  God  by  the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  which  penned  the  books  of  Judges,  Chronicles, 
and  Esther ;  but  apart  from  any  belief  about  revelation,  and  from 
theological  questions  altogether,  it  has  as  fair  a  claim  at  least  as  any 
other  group  to  be  painted  with  historical  discrimination,  and  not 
carelessly  daubed  with  black.  Perhaps  in  r^;ard  to  the  Jewish 
question  the  self-accusation  of  Christendom,  since  its  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  toleration,  has  somewhat  exceeded  the  fact,  as  the 
self-accusation  of  reformed  sinners  is  apt  to  do.  Mr.  Wolfs  sweeping 
language  is  enough  in  itself  to  suggest  the  need  of  historical  revision, 
though  by  most  of  his  Christian  readers  it  will  be  accepted  without 
criticism  and  echoed  with  a  penitential  sigh. 

There  are  features  common  to  the  characters  of  Orientals  gene- 
rally, and  visible  in  that  of  the  Jew,  for  which  Christendom  plainly  is 
not  responsible.  Nor  is  Christendom  responsible  for  anything  that 
originally  marked,  for  good  or  for  evil,  either  the  Semitic  stodc 
generally  or  the  Hebrew  branch  of  it.     It  was  not  the  attitude  <rf 
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Christianity  that  made  the  Phoenician  a  kidnapper  or  the  Carthaginian 
fiuthless.  It  was  not  the  attitude  .of  Christianity  that  caused  the 
Jews  to  adopt  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  hunger  to  buy  him  out  of  his  birthright  with  a  mess. of  pot- 
tage, or  led  them  to  record  with  exultation  how  they  had  spoiled  the 
Egyptians  by  borrowing  their  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext.  It  was  not 
Christianity  that  penned  passages  in  Hebrew  books  instinct  with  san- 
guinary tribalism  and  vindictive  malediction.  But  a  more  unhappy 
element  probably  in  the  special  character  of  the  modem  Jew  thsm 
any  Oriental  or  Semitic  defect  is  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  wan- 
dering life,  with  its  homelessness,  its  combination  of  degrading 
vagrancy  with  impopular  exclusiveness,  its  almost  inevitable  tendency 
to  mean  and  hateful  trades.  And  to  the  wandering  life  the  Jews 
were  led  partly  by  untoward  circumstances,  partly  by  their  own 
choice,  certainly  not  by  the  attitude  or  the  conduct  of  Christendom. 
They  seem  to  have  been  not  less  unpopular  with  the  nations  of  the 
pagan  world,  including  some  even  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  than  they  have  been  with  Christian  nations;  and  their  un- 
popularity seems  to  have  arisen  always  from  much  the  same  causes. 
Either  the  whole  human,  race  except  the  Jew  is  demoniac,  or  there  is 
something  naturally  unpopular  in  the  habits  and  bearing  of  the  Jew. 

The  Christian  States  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  Jews  under- 
went maltreatment,  were  in  an  early  stage  of  civilisation,  and  their 
reUgion  was  bound  up,  as  that  of  primitive  communities  generally 
is,  with  their  polity,  their  morality,  and  the  whole  life  of  their 
people.  They  could  no  more  help  this  than  a  child  can  help  not 
being  a  man.  Historical  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  distinguish  the 
inevitable  shortcomings  of  nations  from  their  crimes.  The  common 
faith  of  the  states  of  Christendom  formed  among  other  things  the 
bond  of  their  indispensable  and  effective  though  loosely  knit  confede- 
ration against  Islam.  Into  nations  of  this  character  the  Jew  intruded 
himself,  well  knowing  their  prejudices,  which,  in  fact,  were  merely 
the  counterparts  of  his  own,  but  willing  to  run  all  risks  in  pursuit  of 
gain.  If  English  adventurers  had  in  the  same  way  intruded  them- 
selves into  China  or  Japan  before  those  countries  were  opened,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  felt  itself  bound  to 
protect  them  in  case  of  a  riot.  Had  it  appeared  that  they  had  been 
plying  trades  oppressive  and  naturally  hateful  to  the  people,  their 
misfortune,  though  it  might  have  excited  pity,  would  have  created 
little  surprise.  Their  case  would  have  been  still  weaker  if  they  had 
been  acting  as  instruments  of  extortion  in  the  service  of  a  tyrant,  and 
had  been  sharing  with  him  the  spoils  of  the  people,  as  the  Jews  did 
under  mediaeval  kings,  and  as  it  appears  that  they  did  also  in  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies. 

Jewish  writers,  in  their  natural  exasperation,  are  heaping  con- 
tumely on  the  memory  of  the  Crusaders.    By  David  or  Isaiah  a 
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Crusader  might  have  been  understood :  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  xmderstood  by  a  Jew  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
Crusades,  like  their  sequel  the  struggle  against  the  Ottoman,  were  m 
truth  a  defensive  war  waged  by  Chrbtendom  against  Islam,  which, 
organised  for  conquest,  came  victoriously  rolling  on,  with  fatalism, 
despotism,  polygamy,  slavery,  and  the  other  Eastern  vices  in  its 
train,  till  on  the  plains  of  Tours  it  had  almost  achieved  the  suhjugsh 
tion  of  the  West,  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  Carroccio  of  Christen- 
dom, though  its  position,  &r  in  advance  of  the  natural  line  of  defence, 
placed  the  Christians  at  a  military  disadvantage.  It  is  true  that  in 
Godfrey  and  his  brethren-in-arms  there  was  a  strain  of  savagery  which 
sometimes  totally  overpowered  the  nobler  parts  of  their  character ; 
that  they  carried  on  their  holy  war  with  the  ferocity  which  marked 
wars  generally  in  those  times ;  and  that  with  their  devotion  were 
largely  mingled  the  unextinguished  propensity  to  nomadism,  the  love 
of  military  adventiure,  and  the  lust  of  booty.  Still  they  were  the 
half-conscious  champions  of  that  which  has  been  incontestably  proved 
by  experience  to  be  the  higher  civilisation,  and  for  the  hope  that  was 
in  them  they  gave  up  their  lands,  their  pastimes,  and  the  bowers  of 
their  ladies,  and  went  to  die  on  Syrian  fields.  So  long  as  Christianity 
is  preferred  to  Islam  we  must  look  with  gratitude  on  the  stately 
tombs  of  the  Crusaders.  The  world  will  have  become  materialist 
indeed  when  any  child  of  Western  civilisation  can  rejoice  in  abuse  of 
St.  Louis  or  Edward  I. 

Now  the  Jew  was  a  religious  alien,  and  what  his  own  law,  if  the 
parts  had  been  changed,  would  have  called  a  blasphemer  in  a  reli- 
gious camp  at  a  crisis  of  intense  excitement  and  mortal  peril.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  was  a  not  very  distant  kinsman,  and  probably  at  heart 
a  friend  of  the  enemy,  occasionally  perhaps  even  a  confederate,  gro- 
tesque as  some  of  the  medissval  stories  of  Jewish  complicity  with  the 
Saracen  are.  Mrs.  Magnus,  in  her  vivid  sketch  of  the  history  of  her 
compatriots,  says : — 

Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism  was,  in  truth,  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  the  despised  and  dispersed  Jews.  If  we  except  that  one 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  earliest  followers  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Jews  of  Arabia 
— and  that,  we  must  note,  was  no  organised  or  systematic  persecution,  but  rather 
an  ebullition  of  anger  from  an  ardent  enthusiast  at  his  first  unexpected  rebuff— we 
shall  find  that  Judaism  had  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  rapid  spread  of 
Mahomedanism.  Monotheists  like  the  Jews,  abhorring  like  them  aU  forms  of 
image  worship,  worshipping  in  simple  fashion  their  one  God  Allah,  obserring 
dietary  laws  like  to^those  of  Moses,  the  Mahomedans  both  in  their  faith  and  in 
their  practice  naturally  found  more  grounds  for  agreement  with  Jewish  doctrine 
than  with  the  Christian  dogma  of  a  complex  Qodhead,  or  with  the  undevebped 
aspirations  of  the  heathen.  And  besides  some  identity  of  principle  and  of  race 
between  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Jew,  there  soon  discovered  itself  a  certain  hardly 
definable  kinship  of  habit  and  of  custom — ^a  sort  of  sympathy,  in  fact,  which  is  often 
more  efiectnal  than  even  more  important  causes  in  promoting  friendly  relatioDS 
either  nationally  or  individually.    Then,  also,  there  was  the  similarity  of  language; 
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ibr  AmbiCy  like  Hebrew,  bekfkigs  to  what  U  calkd  the  Semitic  group.  .  .  •  Nearly 
A  century  of  experience  of  the  political  and  social  resoltB  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quests must,  inevitably,  have  made  the  year  710  stand  out  to  the  Jews  of  that  time 
AS  the  beginning  of  a  grand  new  era  in  their  history.  Centuries  of  cruelty  had 
made  the  wise  loyal  counsel  of  Jeremiah  to  '  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  land  whither 
je  tre  led  captive ;.  its  peace  shall  be  your  peace  also/  a  hard  task  for  the  most 
loyal  of  consciences ;  and  in  that  early  year  of  the  eighth  century  when  Spain  was 
added  to  the  list  of  the  Mahomedan  yictories,  and  the  triumphant  flag  of  the 
Crescent  was  hoisted  on  tower  and  citadel,  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  it  prac- 
tically proclaimed  must  have  been  in  the  widest  sense  a  cause  for  national  rejoicing 
to  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  hy-questions  whether  the 
reign  of  Islam  is  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  whether  centuries 
of  cruelty  to  the  Jews  had  really  preceded  the  year  710.  As  to  the 
main  point,  the  passage  quoted  is  correct.  History  can  cast  no  blame 
upon  the  Jew  for  feeling  and  obeying  his  natural  afl&nity  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  acquit  the  Christian  of  anything  that  with  refer- 
ence to  people  in  that  stage  of  civilisation  can  reasonably  be  called 
demoniac,  and  pronounce  that  his  rage  against  the  Jew,  even  when 
most  detestable  and  sanguinary,  falls  within  the  measure  of  human 
crime.  It  is  probably  conjectured,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
proved,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  all  men  were  hastily 
raising  money  to  equip  themselves  for  the  Holy  War,  the  Jewish 
usurer  took  cruel  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  thereby  made 
himself  more  than  usually  obnoxious  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
most  in  peril.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  he  used  all  pos- 
sible care  to  avoid  irritating  popular  feeling.  He  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  somewhat  apt  to  presume  upon  his  wealth.  This  is  the  cause 
of  his  exclusion  from  some  of  the  New  York  hotels.  The  bloodiest  and 
most  disgraceful  of  all  the  outbreaks  of  popular  violence  in  England 
was  provoked  by  the  disastrous  indiscretion  of  some  wealthy  Hebrews 
who,  in  defiance  of  a  warning  proclamation  as  well  as  of  popular  senti- 
ment, had  intruded  themselves  upon  the  coronation  of  a  Crusader 
king. 

Even  on  this  occasion,  however,  behind  the  religious  fanaticism 
which  is  set  down  as  the  sole  incentive  to  the  outburst,  there  is  dis- 
cernible that  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  generally  the  deeper  and 
more  potent  cause  of  popular  antipathy.  At  York,  the  rioters  made 
for  the  place  where  the  Jews  had  deposited  their  bonds.  So,  in 
French  history,  M.  Martin,  though  he  usually  treats  the  outrages 
against  the  Jews  as  religious,  and  descants  on  them  in  the  ordinary 
strain,  sometimes  lets  us  see  that  other  causes  of  animosity  were  at 
work.  *  Never,'  he  says  in  relation  to  the  rising  of  1380,  *had  the 
Jews  been  more  hateful  to  the  people  than  since  they  had  been  protected 
with  so  much  solicitude  by  the  Crown  :  they  abused  the  need  which 
men  had  of  their  capital  to  suck  to  the  very  marrow  both  the  spend* 
thrift  nobleman  and  the  necessitous  citizen.'    The  money  trade  is  not 
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more  oppressive  or  odious  than  any  other  trade,  provided  it  is  not  pur- 
sued in  an  illiberal  and  grasping  spirit ;  but  there  are  money-lenders 
of  different  kinds ;  there  is  usury  which  is  fair  lending,  and  there  is 
usury  which  is  extortion  ;  there  are  mortgagees  who  do  not  want  to 
foreclose,  and  there  are  mortgagees  who  do.  A  tyranny  not  less 
grinding  or  hateful  than  that  of  an  armed  conqueror  or  a  political 
despot  may  be  exercised  by  a  confederacy  of  crafty  operators  which 
has  got  the  money  of  a  country  into  its  hands  and  makes  a  ruthless 
use  of  its  power.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  we 
find  an  example  of  the  prodigious  usance  by  which  a  debt  to  a 
Hebrew  money-lender  grew ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  or  much  scan- 
dalised on  learning  from  a  subsequent  page  of  the  Chronicle  that  the 
worthy  Abbot  Samson  procured  letters  from  the  king  empowering 
him  to  compel  all  Jews  to  quit  St.  Edmondsbury,  on  the  condition 
however  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  chattels 
and  the  price  of  their  houses  and  lands.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  and  Samson  was  an  enthusiast,  it  is  true ;  yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  looking  to  what  bad  preceded,  that  his  main  object  was  to 
save  his  people  from  the  bloodsucker.  The  Jews  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  congregate  at  Oxford,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  in  their  hands.  We  may  believe  that  they 
were  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  drawn  to  it  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
science ;  but  a  university  city  also  affords  special  opportunities  for 
usury,  and  as  the  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  distinctly 
liberal,  it  seems  probable  that  here  again  the  conflicts  which  took 
place  had  a  social  and  economical  rather  than  a  theological  cause. 
The  truth  is,  religious  fanaticism^  and  especially  the  fanaticism  of 
Christianity,  has  had  quite  as  heavy  tf  load  of  historical  responsibility 
laid  on  it  as  it  deserves.  Persecution,  among  Christians  at  least,  has 
usually  been  the  crime  not  of  popular  bigotry  but  of  wealthy  Church 
establishments  threatened  in  their  temporal  interests  by  the  growth 
of  new  beliefs.  The  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  are  always 
called  religious  and  constantly  cited  as  proof  that  Christia,pity  is  the 
parent  of  evil,  were  in  fact  attempts  of  an  enormously  rich  and 
corrupt  clergy  to  put  down  a  revival  of  religious  life,  while  the  life 
was  struggling  to  save  itself  from  extermination.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  peasant  or  mechanic, 
having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  theological  questions,  would,  merely 
on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  have  made  a  bloodthirsty  on- 
slaught on  a  man  of  the  same  race,  or  of  a  race  not  hostile  to  his  own, 
who  was  working  as  a  fellow-labourer  at  his  side.  The  Cahorsins 
were  Christians ;  yet  as  extortioners  they  were  not  less  hated  than  the 
Jews,  nor  was  their  expulsion  less  eagerly  demanded. 

Into  England  the  Jews  streamed  after  the  Conquest,  as  they 
follow  in  the  train  of  modem  war ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
presence  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  calamity  which  befell  the 
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ha{4ess  people.  Through  them  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  were 
enabled  to  organise  vicarious  extortion,  and  though  the  king  squeezed 
the  sponge  when  it  had  sucked  up  the  money  of  the  people,  this 
process  while  it  filled  his  coffers  did  not  restore  the  popularity  of  the 
unfortunate  Jews.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  Jew,  to  make  up  for 
his  exactions,  when  he  had  amassed  wealth,  bore  himself  meekly 
towards  the  natives.  Our  highest  authority  on  mediaeval  history, 
Mr.  Freeman,  says :  *  In  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  the  Jews  of  Rouen 
foond  their  way  to  London,  and  before  long  we  find  settlements  of 
the  Hebrew  race  in  the  chief  cities  and  boroughs  of  England :  at 
York,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  even  at  the  gate 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmonds  and  St.  Albans.  They  came  as  the 
king's  special  men,  or  more  truly  as  his  special  chattels,  strangers 
alike  to  th^  Church  and  the  commonwealth,  but  strong  in  the  pro- 
tection of  a  master  who  commonly  found  it  his  interest  to  protect 
them  against  all  others.  Hated,  feared,  and  loathed,  but  fieur  too 
deeply  feared  to  be  scorned  or  oppressed,  they  stalked  defiantly 
among  the  people  of  the  land,  on  whose  wants  they  throve,  safe  firom 
harm  or  insult,  save  now  and  then,  when  popular  wrath  burst  all 
bounds,  when  their  proud  mansions  and  fortified  quarters  could 
shelter  them  no  longer  from  raging  crowds,  who  were  eager  to  wash 
out  their  debts  in  the  blood  of  their  creditors.  The  romantic  picture 
of  the  despised,  trembling  Jew,  cringing  before  every  Christian  whom 
he  meets,  is,  in  any  age  of  English  history,  simply  a  romantic  picture.' 
The  suppleness  of  the  Oriental,  which  made  him  willing  t^  be  the 
chattel  for  the  sake  of  the  royal  protection  in  his  trade,  might 
diminish  the  respect  of  the  people  for  him,  but  would  not  diminish 
their  hatred  or  their  fear. 

Like  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  St.  Edmondsbury  by  Abbot 
Samson,  the  banishment  of  the  whole  race  from  England  by  Edward 
Lwas  unquestionably  intended  by  the  king  and  welcomed  by  the 
nation  as  a  measure  of  social  reform  and  relief  to  the  people. 
The  execution  of  the  measure  was  marked  by  savage  outbursts  of 
popular  passion  against  the  objects  of  general  hatred ;  and  Jewish 
writers  may  be  easily  forgiven  for  denouncing  Edward  as  one  of  a 
set  of  '  insolent,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  tyrants  whose  virtues, 
if  they  happened  to  possess  any,  were  overshadowed  by  their  crimes.' 
But  this  is  not  history.  Edward  was  as  great,  as  noble-minded,  and 
as  beneficent  a  king  as  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne ;  and  he 
must  have  made  no  small  fiscal  sacrifice  in  sending  away  the  luckless 
race  whose  craft  had  filled  his  coffers  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  situation  was  throughout  miserable ;  its  consequences  while 
it  lasted  were  deplorable ;  its  termination  was  hideous  and  heart- 
rending: but  the  English  people  had  never  invited  the  Jews  to 
Engtatnd. 

In  Spain  the  situation  was  still  worse  than  in  England,  and  the 
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consequences  were  still  more  hideous.  For  centuries  a  struggle  raged 
for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula  between  Christendom  and  Islam, 
hy  which  religious  passion  as  well  as  antipathy  of  race  was  excited 
to  the  highest*  pitch.  At  last  the  Christian  triumphed  and  the 
Mahomedan  was  ruthlessly  driven  out,  as,  we  may  be  sure,  the 
Christian  would  have  been  driven  out  from  any  realm  of  Islam  in  which 
he  had  planted  himself  for  a  time  as  an  in^^er,  unless  he  had  pre- 
ferred to  banishment  the  most  abject  and  wretched  slavery.  The 
Jew  being  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Mahomedan,  and 
bound  to  him  by  sympathy,  shared  bis  piteous  doom.  In  the  dreadM 
reign  of  persecution  which  followed,  aft^  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jew  or  *  New  Christian '  did  not  siiffer  more  than 
the  Christian  who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more 
correctly,  of  disloyalty  to  that  religious  union  which  the  Spaniard 
had  learned  to  regard  as  the  palladium  of  national  existence.  Per« 
haps  even  in  Spain  the  vast  revenues  of  the  State  Church  had  as 
much  to  do  with  persecution  as  had  the  bigotry  of  the  nation ;  and 
assuredly  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  State  Church-  All  these  horrors  now  belong 
to  the  past  as  completely  as  the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  intolerance  was  universal,  perhaps 
inevitable,  and  the  Christian  heretic,  though  a  native  and  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  persecuted  not  less,  but  Car  more  cruelly^ 
than  the  Jew  who  was  an  intruder.  In  England  the  Jews  were 
relieved  of  their  political  disabilities  almost  as  soon  as  the  Dissenters, 
and  those  who  relieved  them  were  of  counse  Christians.  It  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  all  the  time  Judaism  itself  was  tolerant  and  would 
have  established  religious  liberty  had  power  been  in  its  hands.  No 
assumption  surely  could  be  more  precarious.  Judaism  persecuted 
Christianity  while  it  could,  calling  in  the  Boman  authority  for  the 
purpose.  In  a  later  age  the  heresy  of  Uriel  D'Acosta  was  puni^ed 
with  forms  apparently  borrowed,  as  has  been  remarked,  from  the 
practice  of  the  Inquisition.  Spinoza  was  put  in  peril  of  his  life.  To 
burn  or  stone  him,  or  any  other  apostate,  was  not  possible  where 
Jewish  orthodoxy  did  not  wield  the  civil  sword.  The  works  of 
Maimonides  were  publicly  burned.  Instances  of  anathema  and  ex- 
communication launched  by  the  priesthood  against  freedom  of 
thought  abound  in  Jewish  history ;  and  Jewish  writers  acknowledge 
that  bigotry  capable  of  anything  is  to  be  found  among  the  zealots  of 
their  race  in  Poland.  Even  so  liberal  an  Israelite  as  Mr.  Samod, 
the  author  of  Jewish  Life  in  the  Easty  speaks  of  ^  renegades,'  that  is, 
converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  social 
penalties  if  not  of  faggots.  After  all,  whence  did  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Middle  Ages  chiefly  derive  their  notions  as  to  the  duty  of  extirpating 
misbelief  with  the  sword  ?  Was  it  not  from  passages  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  injunction  to  exterminate 
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the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  and  tiie  precepts  of  the  law  making  death 
the  penalty  of  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  religious  perversion  ?  Even 
the  superstition  of  witch-burning,  had  it  not  its  origin  in  an  uncritical 
adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  ordains  that  a  witch  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  live  ?  Among  rational  Christians  the  Old  Testament  has 
given  place  to  the  New.  But  in  the  syaagogue  is  not  the  Old  Testa- 
ment still  read  as  the  final  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  ?  Is  not 
the  Feast  of  Purim  still  kept  by  the  Hebrew  race  ?  If  so,  Judaism 
ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  applies  such  epithets  as  demoniac  to 
Christendom  on  account  of  any  misdeeds  of  the  ignorant  and  irra- 
tional past. 

Mr.  Wolf  ascribes  the  abandonment  of  husbandry  by  the  Jews  to 
the  cruel  bigotry  of  Christian  rulers,  who  forbade  them  to  hold  Chris- 
tians as  farm-slaves,  it  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question  that  a 
Jew  should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  plough.  Would  the  Jews  in 
their  own  country,  or  in  any  country  where  they  were  dominant, 
have  allowed  Christians  to  hold  Jews  as  slaves  ?  Air.  Samuel,  the 
Jewish  writer  already  mentioned,  says,  *  A  Jewish  servant  or  labourer 
is  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  our  people  here  as  elsewhere  being 
infected  with  that  dislike  for  manual  labour  and  that  preference  for 
earning  their  living  with  their  heads  which  is  at  once  the  strength  of 
our  upper  and  the  destruction  of  our  lower  classes.'  The  destruction, 
then,  of  the  lower  .classes  among  the  Jews,  their  economical  destruc- 
tion at  least,  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Christendom.  Their 
propensities  with  r^^rd  to  labour  are  the  same  in  the  East  and  in 
their  own  land  as  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West.  It  is  true 
that  in  those  happier  days  when,  instead  of  Eabbinism  and  the 
Cabala,  they  were  producing  a  great  religion,  and  memorably  contri- 
buting to  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  Jews  were,  as  Mr.  Wolf  re- 
minds us,  a  community  of  husbandmen ;  but  they  have  now  been  so 
long  a  wandering  race,  *  preferring  to  earn  their  living  with  their 
heads,'  that  the  tendency  is  ingrained,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  any- 
thing that  Christendom  can  do.  Not  even  in  lands  where  they  have 
been  longest  and  most  completely  emancipated,  such  as  Holland  and 
the  United  States,  have  the  Jews,  it  is  believed,  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  the  blameless  industry  any  more  than  to  the  simple 
and  devout  character  of  the  husbandmen  who  gathered  in  the  Courts 
of  Zion.  The  same  thing  would  probably  have  befallen  the  Greeks 
had  they,  like  the  Jews,  been  permanently  converted  into  a  race 
without  a  home.  For  such  habits,  whether  formed  by  an  individual 
or  a  race,  humanity  is  not  responsible,  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from 
bearing  their  natural  fruits.  The  one  valid  ground  of  complaint 
which  the  Jews  have  in  this  respect  is  the  mediaeval  prohibition  of 
usury,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  operative,  tended  no  doubt  at  once  to 
throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  degrade  it.  But 
this  again  had  its  origin  mainly  in  the  Hebrew  law,  though  that  law 
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makes  a  tribal  distinction  between  taking  interest  of  a  Hebrew  and 
taking  it  of  a  stranger. 

Again,  it  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  Jews  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  rendering  some  brilliant  services  to  civilisation  when  their 
beneficent  efforts  were  arrested  by  the  intolerance  and  folly  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christendom,  it  is  said,  was  wasting  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
spiritual  ideal,  in  crusades,  in  religious  art,  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
while  the  Jew  was  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  mankind,  by  found- 
ing medicine  and  developing  trade.  Scholastic  philosophy  need 
hardly  shrink  from  comparison  in  point  of  practical  utility  with  the 
Talmud  and  the  Cabala.  If  the  Jew  foimded  medicine,  what  became 
of  the  medicine  which  he  founded ?  The. Middle  Ages  bequeathed 
none,  it  is  believed,  worthy  the  name  of  science.  Trade  was  deve- 
loped, not  by  the  Jew,  but  by  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the 
great  Italian,  Crerman,  Flemish,  and  English  cities.  Its  progress  in 
England  did  not  in  any  appreciable  way  sufifer  by  the  absence  of  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  tiiat  of  Charles  IL  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  money  trade,  which  was  the  special  pro- 
vince of  the  Jew,  did  not  owe  at  least  as  much  to  the  bankers  of 
Florence  and  Augsburg  as  to  any  Jewish  house.  Rossieu  St.  Hilaire, 
in  his  history  of  Spain,  while  he  shows  abundant  sympathy  for  Jewish 
wrongs,  finds  himself  compelled  to  contrast  the  ^narrowness  and 
rapacity '  of  their  commerce  with  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  Arab 
enterprise.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  Jews  were  the  great  slave- 
dealers.  This  was  not  the  reproach  in  those  times  which  it  would  be 
in  ours  ;  but  slave-dealing  was  never  the  noblest  or  the  most  beneficent 
part  of  commerce. 

The  idea  that  to  exclude  the  Jew  was  to  shut  out  commerce  and 
prosperity  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  indications  of  the  ethno- 
graphical map  at  the  present  day,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  number  of  Jews  was  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  national  well- 
being.  In  wretched  Poland,  including  Posen  and  Gralicia,  the  pro- 
portion of  them  is  largest ;  they  abound  in  Hungary,  in  Boumania,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Russia ;  in  England  and  France  there  are  com- 
paratively few  ;  in  Scotland,  the  soundest  and  healthiest  of  commu- 
nities, hardly  any.  Nothing  can  really  increase  the  wealth  of  a 
country  but  productive  industry,  in  which  the  Jews  stand  low.  Mere 
money-dealing,  though  necessary  and .  therefore  legitimate,  is  not 
productive,  and  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  stock-jobbing  it  is 
anything  but  beneficent^  The  success  of  a  Brassey  or  a  Titus  Salt 
adds  greatly  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  community,  and  stimulates 
industrial  energy  into  the  bargain  ;  the  success  of  a  stock-jobber  no 
more  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  than  does  the  success  of  a 
gambler.  Stock-jobbing,  with  the  advantage  of  exclusive  information. 
In  fact  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  gambling  with  loaded  dice,  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  some  of  the  greatest  Jewish  fortunes  are  said  to 
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have  been  made.  That  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  a  wandering 
race  of  money-dealers  and  petty  traders  does  more  harm  to  a  nation 
than  good  is  a  fact  which  does  not  justify  the  maltreatment  of  any 
member  of  that  race,  but  a  fact  it  appears  to  be. 

In  cases  where  a  military  race  has  absolutely  refused  to  engage 
in  trade,  and  has  prevented  its  serfs  or  rayahs  from  engaging,  the 
Jew  has  found  a  natural  opening ;  but  while  he  has  filled  the  gap,  he 
has  precluded  native  commerce  from  coming  into  existence,  as  other- 
wise in  course  of  time  it  would  almost  certainly  have  done. 

*  The  Jew/  says  Kenan,  *  from  that  time  [that  of  the  final  disper- 
sion] to  this  has  insinuated  himself  everywhere,  claiming  the  benefit 
of  common  rights.    But  in  reality  he  has  not  been  within  the  pale  of 
common  rights ;  he  has  kept  his  status  apart ;  he  has  wanted  to  have 
the  same  securities  as  the  rest,  with  his  exceptional  privileges  and 
special  laws  into  the  bargain.    He  has  wished  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  nationality  without  being  a  member  of  the  nation,  or  bearing  his 
share  of  national  biu'dens.     And  this  no  people  has  ever  been  able  to 
endure.'     There  is  no  reason  why  any  people  should  endure  it,  at  all 
events  if  the  number  and  influence  of  the  intruders  are  such  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  the  nation,  and  the  parasite  seems  likely 
to  injure  the  growth  of  the  tree.     In  England  the  Jews  are  few ;  and 
though  some  of  them  have  made  colossal  fortunes  by  stock-broking,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  wealth  is  not  great  compared  with  that  of 
the  whole  country.    English  writers  are  therefore  able,  much  at  their 
ease,  to  preach  the  lessons  of  a  serene  philosophy  to  the  Germans,  who 
have  as  many  Jews  in  a  single  city  as  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
England  or  France,  and  are  moreover  threatened  with  fresh  irruptions 
from  Poland,  that  grand  reservoir,  as  even  Jewish  writers  admit,  of  all 
that  is  least  admirable  in  Israel.     Seeing  the  growth  of  the  Jewish 
power  in   Germany,  the  immense  wealth  which  it  has  amassed  by 
stock-broking,  and  which,  refrising  intermarriage,  it  holds  with  a  grasp 
almost  as  tight  as  mortmain,  its  influence  over  the  Press,  the  lines  of 
sumptuous  mansions  which  bespeak  its  riches  and  its  pride,  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  its  people  and  the  reinforcements  which  it  receives 
from  abroad,  its  tribal  exclusiveness  and  compactness,  its  disdain  of 
manual  labour  and  increasing  appropriation  of  the  higher  and  more 
influential  places  in  the  conmiimity,  a  German  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  apprehensions  which  in  an  Englishman  would  be  absurd.     No 
wonder  if  he  fancies,  as  he  walks  along  the  principal  street  of  his 
chief  city,  that  he  is  in  some  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
ef  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  an  intrusive  race  in  his 
own  land.    Not  the  German  only,  but  any  one  who  feels  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  Germany,  may  well  regard  the  growth  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence there  with  some  anxiety,  at  least  if  he  deems  it  best  for  the 
world  that  the  great  Teutonic  nation,  at  last  imited  and  liberated  by 
efforts  so  heroic  and  at  so  great  a  cost,  shoidd  be  allowed  to  develop 
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its  cliJiracter,  and  work  out  its  destiny  in  its  own  way.  German 
patriotism  is  derided  as  Philistinism,  and  it  does  no  doubt  sometimes 
manifest  itself  in  ways  distasteful  to  those  whose  model  is  Heinrich 
Heine.  But  it  has  wrought  a  great  deliverance  not  only  for  Germany 
but  for  Europe.  Those  who  have  appealed  to  it  can  hardly  expect  it  to 
cool  down  on  the  morrow  of  Sedan :  in  fact  the  need  of  its  devotion  is 
as  yet  far  from  being  at  an  end.  That  Goethe,  who  in  the  calmness 
of  his  cold  and  statuesque  superiority  went  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
conqueror  and  oppressor,  woidd  have  looked  with  indifference  on 
the  struggle  between  German  and  Semite  is  very  likely ;  but  it  was 
not  the  spiiit  of  Goethe  that  hurled  the  soldier  against  the  French 
lines  at  Gravelotte.  This  revolt  against  Semite  ascendency  may  be 
regarded  in  fact  as  a  natural  sequel  of  the  revolts  against  Austrian 
domination  and  French  intrigue.  Crushed  by  a  brood  of  petty  despots, 
Germany,  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  been  lying  depressed  and 
torpid,  the  prey  of  all  who  chose  to  prey  on  her ;  she  is  now  awakened 
to  national  life,  feels  the  blood  coursing  through  her  veins  again,  and 
is  successively  casting  off  all  her  bonds.  The  economical  yoke  of  the 
Jew  becomes  as  irksome  as  the  rest.  In  the  Danubian  Principalities 
a  similar  revival  produces  a  similar  revolt  in  a  coarser  and  more  cruel 
form. 

The  situation  is  a  most  unhappy  one.  Such  consequences  as  have 
flowed  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  are  enough  to  prove  to  the 
optimist  that  there  are  real  and  lasting  calamities  in  history,  fie- 
pression,  though  duty  imposes  it  on  a  government,  does  not  seem 
hopeful ;  soldiers  may  be  sent,  and  some  of  the  Anti-Semitic  rioters 
may  be  shot  down,  but  this  will  not  make  the  rest  of  the  people  love 
the  Jew.  That  the  people  should  ever  love  the  Jew  while  he  adheres 
to  his  tribalism,  his  circumcision,  and  hiA  favourite  trades,  seems  to  be 
morally  impossible.  It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  golden  rules  by  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Magyar  and  Sclav,  Anglo-American  and 
Negro,  shall  live  in  philosophic  amity ;  but  it  is  too  certain  what  the 
practical  result  will  be.  The  common  people  know  nothing  about  Leasing 
and  Nathan  Der  Weise ;  and  if  they  did  they  might  say  with  truth  that 
the  character  of  Nathan  Der  Weise  is  as  fictitious  as  that  of  the  Eastern 
sages  of  Voltaire.  No  real  solution  seems  to  present  itself  except  the 
abandonment  by  the  Hebrew  of  his  tribalism,  with  its  strange  and 
savage  rite,  and  of  all  that  separates  him  socially  from  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwells.  As  to  the  hygienic  practices,  on  the  importance  of 
which  Mr.  Wolf  insists  as  a  ground  for  separatism,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  reason,  if  they  are  rational  and  good,  why  the  Jew  should  not 
retain  them  himself,  and  impart  them  to  other  people.  Thenceforth, 
if  Jewish  genius  showed  itself  so  superior  as  Jews  assert  that  it  is  to 
that  of  people  of  other  blood,  and  if  any  one  sought  to  deny  it  a  fair 
career,  there  would  be  justice  in  assuming  him  to  be  actuated  by 
envy.     We  should  all  be  bound  to  welcome  it  without  prejudice  as  a 
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pmefy  beneficent  power.  In  England  and  France  such  a  solution 
seemfl  possible — the  Jewish  element  is  here  not  so  large  as  to  defy  assi- 
■iilati<m  and  absorption  ;  but  in  Germany  and  Poland  it  appears  very 
remote. 

What  can,  what  ought,  the  Germans  to  do  ?    It  behoves  them 
ffllmly  to  consider  this  question.    Violence  clearly  in  any  form  is 
neither  right  nor  expedient.     The  Government  is  boimd  to  put  it 
down,  and  excesses  which  provoke  a  deserved  reaction  will  only  leave 
Semitism  morally  stronger  and  more  formidable  than  ever.     The 
withdrawal  of  political  rights,  once  conceded,  is  also  practically  out  of 
the  question,  more  especially  as  the  Jew  has  not  only  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  but  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army.    This  last  fact  is 
decisive.     On  the  other  hand,  no  principle  political  or  moral  forbids  a 
German  to  use  his  own  vote  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  nation  in  German  hands.     Of  course  he  is 
equally  at  liberty  to  encourage,  or  refuse  to  encourage,  such  journals 
as  he  thinks  fit.    Associations  against  anybody  have  a  very  ugly  look, 
yet  they  may  be  justified  by  great  compactness  of  tribal  organisation 
and  corporate,  activity  on  the  side  of  the  Hebrews.     Restraints  upon 
immigration  are  harsh  and  inhospitable,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity.     But  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  may  be  conceived,  ai!id  the 
land  of  every  nation  is  its  own.     The  right  of  self-defence  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  resist  an  armed  invader.     It 
might  be  exercised  with  equal  propriety,  though  in  a  different  way, 
by   a   nation    the    character  and   commercial  life  of  which  were 
threatened  by  a  great  irruption  of  Polish  Jews.     The  Americans 
think  themselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  lay  restrictions  on  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Chinese,  though  the  Chinaman  with  his  labourer's  shovel 
is  nothing  like  so  formidable  an  invader  as  the  Jew.     In  trade  the 
sons  of  those  who  founded  the  Free  Cities  will  surely  be  able,  now  that 
their  energies  have  been  restored  and  their  shackles  struck  ofif,  to  hold 
their  own,  without  legislative  protection,  against  the  Hebrew,  preter- 
natural as  his  skill  in  a  special  tone  of  business  has  become :  and 
everything  that  tends  to  improve  the  tone  of  commerce  and  diminish 
9tock-jobbing  will  help  the  Teuton  in  the  race. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  religion  is  the  least 
part  of  the  matter.  Yet  there  is  between  the  modem  Jew  and  the 
Qompatriot  of  Luther  a  certain  divergence  of  general  character  and 
aim  in  life  connected  with  religion  which  makes  itself  felt  beside  the 
antagonism  of  race,  and  the  traces  of  which  appear  in  the  literature  of 
this  controversy.  Judaism  is  idaaterial  optimism  with  a  preference  to 
a  chosen  race,  while  Christianity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is 
neither  material  nor  in  a  temporal  sense  optimist.  Judaism  is 
Legalism,  of  which  the  Talmud  is  the  most  signal  embodiment,  and 
here  again  it  is  contrasted  with  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Ideal ; 
which  is  something  widely  di£ferent  from  the  mere  observance,  how- 
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ever  punctual,  of  the  law.  In  the  competition  for  this  world's  goods 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  legalist  will  be  apt  to  have  the  advantage, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  his  conduct  will  often  appear  not  right  to 
those  whose  highest  monitor  is  not  the  law.  The  Agnostic,  seeing 
what  he  deems  the  reveries  of  Christianity  rejected  by  the  Jew,  and 
imagining^this  to  be  the  cause  of  quarrel,  is  ready  to  take  the  Jew  to 
his  heart.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  will  find  the  affinity 
so  close  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  The  Agnostic  after  all  is  the 
child  of  Christendom.  He  is  still  practically  the  liegeman  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  whatever  account  of  its  genesis  he  may  have 
given  to  himself.  He  has  a  social  ideal,  not  that  of  the  Church,  but 
that  of  humanity,  which  has  come  to  him  through  the  Church,  and 
which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  pretension  of  a  chosen  race. 
Mr.  Wolfs  text,  ^  Ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  amd  in  their 
'  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves,'  would  not  express  the  aspirations  of  a 
Positivist  any  more  than  those  of  a  Christian. 

Apart  from  these  local  collisions,  there  is  a  general  curiosity,  not 
unmingled  with  anxiety,  to  know  what  course  in  politics  the  enfran- 
chised Jew  will  take.  He  is  everywhere  making  his  way  into  the 
political  arena,  which  indeed,  imder  the  .system  of  party  government, 
suits  his  traditional  habits  almiost  as  well  as  the  stock  exchange.  A 
money  power  is  sure  in  the  main  to  be  conservative,  and  the  in- 
clination of  Jewish  wealth  to  the  side  of  reaction  in  England  and 
other  countries  is  already  becoming  apparent.  Poor  Jews  will  be 
found  in  the  revolutionary,  and  even  in  the  socialist,  camp.  But  in 
whatever  camp  the  Jew  is  found  he  will  be  apt  for  some  time,  unless 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  is  utterly  false,  to  retain  the  habits  formed 
during  eighteen  centuries  of  itinerant  existence,  without  a  country,  and 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  cunning,  suppleness,  and  intrigue 
almost  as  necessary  weapons  of  self-defence  in  his  case  as  the  sword 
and  the  lance  were  in  the  case  of  the  feudal  soldier.  He  will  be  often 
disposed  to  study  ^the  spirit  of  the  age '  much  as  he  studies  the  stock 
list  and  to  turn  the  knowledge  to  his  own  profit  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  very  likely  that  he  may  sometimes  outrun  and  overact  national 
sentiment  or  even  national  passion,  which  he  does  not  himself  shaie. 
This  is  one  of  the  dangerous  liabilities  of  his  character  as  a  statesman. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  having  been  for  so  many 
centuries  shut  out  from  military  life,  would  be  free  from  militarism ; 
indeed,  a  high  rank  in  civilisation  has  been  plausibly  claimed  for 
them  on  that  ground.  Yet  a  Jewish  statesman  got  up  Jingoism 
much  as  he  would  have  got  up  a  speculative  mania  for  a  conmiercial 
purpose,  and  his  consuming  patriotism  threw  quite  into  the  shade  that 
of  men  who,  though  opposed  to  Jingoism,  would  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  country.  Among  the  ablest  and  most  active  organisers  of  that 
rebellion  in  tlie  United  States  which  cost  a  thousand  millions  stei^ 
ing  and  half  a  million  of  lives,  was  a  Jewish  senator  from  Louisiana, 
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vrbo  when  the  crash  came,  unlike  the  other  leaders,  went  off  to  push  his 
fortune  elsewhere.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  BO,  being,  as  he  was,  a  member  of  a  cosmopolitan  race ;  but  there 
was  a  particular  reason  why  the  people  who  had  no  other  country 
should  receive  his  counsels  with  caution  in  a  question  of  national  life 
or  death.  A  political  adventurer  will  not  be  sparing  of  that  which 
in  the  pride  of  Jewish  superiority  he  regards  as  'gutter  blood.' 
Joseph,  being  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pharaoh,  displays  his  statecraft 
for  the  benefit  of  his  employer  by  teaching  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  famine  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  to  surrender  their  freeholds  into  the  royal  hands.  He 
would  no  doubt  have  played  the  game  of  an  aristocracy  or  even  of  a 
democracy  in  the  same  spirit,  though  his  natural  taste,  as  an  Oriental, 
would  lead  him  if  possible  to  be  the  vizier  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  the  Hebrew  adventurer,  with  a  cool 
head  and  a  cool  heart,  may  be  specially  useful  as  a  mediator  between 
heated  political  parties,  and  a  reconciler  of  the  interests  which  they 
represent.  But  this  is  surely  a  condemnation  of  party  rather  than  a 
recommendation  of  the  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the  work  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  proposes  that  Palestine  should  be  restored  to  the  Jew,  with 
some  of  the  vacant  country  adjoixting  ;  and  it  appears  that  this  plan 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  restoration  of  their  own 
land  may  have  the  same  good  influence  upon  the  Jews  which  it  has  had 
upon  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  likely  that  of  those  now  settled  in 
the  West  any  considerable  number  would  ever  turn  their  steps  east- 
ward. We  know  the  anecdote  of  the  Parisian  Jew  who  said  that  if 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  restored  he  should  ask  for  the 
ambassadorship  at  Paris ;  but  the  westward  flow  of  migration  might 
be  checked,  and  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  relations 
of  the  Jews  to  the  native  population  are  very  bad,  some  of  them 
might  return  to  their  own  land.  Mr.  Oliphant  seems  to  have  little 
hope  of  seeing  the  Jews,  even  id  Palestine,  take  to  husbandry,  and 
proposes  that  they  shoiild  be  the  landowners,  and  that  the  land 
should  be  tilled  for  them  by  'fellahs.'  We  must  assume  that 
fellahs  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  Jews'  claim  to  exemption 
from  the  indignity  of  manual  labour  will  be  found.  But  necessity 
would  in  time  compel  the  Jew  once  more  to  handle  the  plough.  The 
ntuation  at  all  events  would  be  cleared,  and  the  statesmen  who  are 
now  inditing  despatches  about  religious  toleration  would  see  that 
Israel  is  not  a  sect  but  a  tribe,  and  that  the  diflSculty  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  arises  not  merely  from  difference  of  opinion,  or  any 
animosities  produced  by  it,  but  from  consecrated  exclusiveness  of 
race. 

In  one  respect  the  Jew  cei^tainij  has  a  right  to  complain,  even  in 
a  country  where  his  emancipation  has  been  most  complete,  not  of 
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persecution,  but  of  what  may  be  called  a  want  of  religious  delicac 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Christians.  He  is  singled  out  as  the  c 
of  a  special  propagandism  carried  on  by  such  societies  as  that  fc 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  conduct  of  those  who  are  tryii 
impart  to  him  the  truth  which  they  believe  necessary  to  sal^ 
is  not  ^  demoniac,'  but  the  reverse ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  understan 
annoyance  and  indignation.  The  barrenness  of  this  propagandii 
proportion  to  the  money  and  effort  spent  on  it  is  notorious 
object  against  which  it  is  directed  is  not  mere  intellectual  convii 
but  something  as  ingrained  and  tenacious  as  caste.  Simple  re 
for  the  Jew's  opinions  and  perfect  religious  courtesy  are  more  \ 
to  reach  his  mind  than  any  special  propaganda. 

Of  the  lack  of  theological  interest  in  him  the  Jew  can  sc2 
complain.  If  there  has  been  error  here,  it  has  certainly  been  o; 
side  of  exaggeration.  The  formal  relation  of  Christianity  i 
origin  to  Judaism  perhaps  we  know ;  its  essential  relation,  hs 
What  was  a  peasant  of  Gralilee  ?  Under  what  influence,  theoh 
or  social,  did  he  live  ?  Who  can  exactly  tell  ?  We  have  a  sei 
Lives  of  Christ,  from  which  eager  readers  fancy  that  they  derive 
new  information  about  the  Master,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  no 
but  the  gospel  narrative  shredded  and  mingled  with  highly-sea 
descriptions  of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  scenery  of  the  la 
Gennesaret,  while  the  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  the  biogri 
strongly  flavours  the  whole.  If  there  are  any  things  of  whic 
are  sure,  they  are  that  Galilee  was  a  place  out  of  which  ortl 
Judaism  thought  that  no  good  could  come  ;  that  the  teaching  o 
Galileans  was  essentially  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jewish  doctor 
that  Judaism  strove  to  crush  Christianity  by  all  the  means  i 
power.  Thus  if  Israel  was  the  parent  of  Christendom,  it  was  as  i 
in  the  way  of  antagonism  as  in  that  of  generation.  There  : 
incomparably  greater  affinity  between  Christianity  and  Platonii 
Stoicism,  than  between  Christianity  and  the  Talmud.  The  exa 
ated  notion  of  Christians  about  the  importance  of  the  Jews  has 
curiously  reproduced  of  late  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  un 
most  fantastic  form.  Even  when  theological  belief  has  depi 
religious  sentiment  is  not  easily  expelled,  nor  does  the  love  o 
mysterious  die  out  at  once,  especially  in  a  woman's  breast. 
Martineau,  after  renoimcing  Theism,  indemnified  herself  with 
meric  fancies.  The  authoress  of  ^  Daniel  Deronda '  in  like  mi 
indemnified  herself  with  the  Jewish  mystery.  No  Jewish  myi 
except  a  financial  one,  exists.  Daniel  Deronda  is  a  showman  wl 
after  taking  oiu:  money,  he  were  desired  to  raise  the  curtain,  ^ 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  nothing  to  show.  A  rel 
Tribalism,  however  vast  and  interesting,  is  no  more  hallowed  thai 
other  boulder  of  a  primaaval  world.  Every  tribe  was  the  cl 
people  of  its  own  God ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  institute  a 
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parison  between  the  diflferent  races  in  respect  of  their  '  sacredness,' 
which  it  happily  is  not,  the  least  sacred  of  all  would  be  that  which 
had  most  persistently  refused  to  come  into  the  allegiance  of  humanity. 

One  more  remark  is  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  the  Jewish 
qnestion,  and  perhaps  it  is  tiie  most  important  of  all.  It  is  surely 
time  for  the  rulers  of  Christian  Churches  in  general,  and  for  those  of 
the  Established  Church  in^particular,  to  consider  whether  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews  ought  any  longer  to  be  presented  as  they  are 
now  to  Christian  people  as  pictures  of  the  Divine  character  and  of 
tie  Divine  dealings  with  mankind.  Historical  philosophy  reads 
them  with  a  discriminating  eye.  It  severs  the  tribal  and  the 
primaeval  from  the  imiversal,  that  which  is  perennially  moral,  such 
as  most  of  the  commandments  in  the  Decalogue,  from  that  which  by 
the  progress  of  humanity  has  ceased  to  be  so.  It  marks,  in  the 
midst  of  that  which  is  utterly  unspiritual  and  belongs  merely  to 
primitive  society  or  to  the  Semite  of  Palestine,  the  faint  dawn  of  the 
qpiritual,  and  traces  its  growing  brightness  through  the  writings  of 
jirophets  and  psalmists  till  it  becomes  day.  But  the  people  are  not 
historical  philosophers.  Either  they  will  be  misled  by  the  uncritical 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  or  they  will  be  repelled.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  misled,  and  some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  Christian 
history,  including  those  which  record  the  maltreatment  of  Jews  in  so 
fer  as  it  was  religious,  have  been  the  result  of  their  aberrations. 
Now  they  are  being  repelled,  and  the  repulsion  is  growing  stronger 
and  more  visible  every  day.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  might  be 
irritating,  to  rehearse  the  long  series  of  equivocal  passages  which 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  of  which  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  the  great  apostle  of  Agnosticism  in  America,  makes  iise  in 
his  popular  lectures  with  terrible  eflfect.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  kind,  and  it  will  not  well  brook  delay.  It  is  incom- 
parably more  urgent  than  that  of  Biblical  revision. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  repeating  that  if  this  was  a  case  of 
opposition  to  religious  Liberty,  I  should  thoroughly  share  the  emotions 
and  heartily  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf.  But  I  have  con- 
vinced myself — and  I  think  Mr.  Wolfs  own  paper  when  carefully 
examined  affords  proof — that  it  is  a' case  of  a  different  kind. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 
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FICTION— FAIR  AND  FOUL. 

V.     The  Two  Servants. 

I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  papers,  that  everybody  knew  ^ 

Fiction  meant ;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in  his  Political  Economy, 

everybody  knew  what  wealth  meant.     The  assumption  was  conven 

to  Mr.  Mill,  and  persisted  in :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  no 

the  habit  of  talking,  even  so  long  as  I  have  done  in  this  insta 

without  making  sure  that  the  reader  knows  what  I  am  talking  ab 

and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  be  agreed  upon  the  priE 

notion  of  what  a  Fiction  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super-natural,  put-together-oui 

oneVhead,  thing.     All  this  it  must  be,  to   begin  with.     The 

type  of  it  being  the  most  practically  fictile — a  Greek  vase.     A  i 

which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen,  two  handles  to  be  carried  by,  a 

bottom  to  stand  on,  and  a  top  to  be  poured  out  of,  this,  every  i 

fiction  isj  whatever  else  it  may   be.     Planned  rigoroiusly,  roui 

smoothly,  balanced  symmetrically,  handled  handily,  lipped  softlj 

pouring  out  oil  and  wine.     Painted  daintily  at  last  with  image 

eternal  things — 

For  ever  shalt  thou  love,  and  ehe  be  fdr. 

Quite  a  diflferent  thing  from  a  *  cast ', — this  work  of  clay  in 
bands  of  the  potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.  ^ 
interesting,  a  cast  from  life  may  perhaps  be ;  more  interestinj 
some  people  perhaps,  a  cast  from  death ; — most  modem  novels 
like  specimens  from  Lyme  Regis,  impressions  of  skeletons  in  mu( 

*  Planned  rigorously ' — I  press  the  conditions  again  one  by  one 
must  be,  as  ever  Memphian  labyrinth  or  Norman  fortress.  Intri 
full  of  delicate  surprise ;  covered  way  in  secrecy  of  accurate  purp 
not  a  stone  useless,  nor  a  word  nor  an  incident  thrown  away. 

*  Bounded  smoothly ' — the  wheel  of  Fortune  revolving  with  i 
unfelt  swiftness ;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising  like  the  dawn,  clo 
like  the  sunset,  with  its  own  sweet  light  for  every  hour. 

*  Balanced  symmetrically ' — having  its  two  sides  clearly  sepa] 
its  war  of  good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its  figures  moving 
majestic  law  of  light  and  shade. 

*  Handled  handily ' — so  that,  being  careful  and  gentle,  you 
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take  easy  grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains ;  a  thing  given  into 
your  hand  thenceforth  to  have  and  to  hold.  Comprehensible,  not  a 
mass  that  both  your  arms  cannot  get  round ;  tenable,  not  a  confosed 
pebble  heap  of  which  you  can  only  lift  one  pebble  at  a  time. 

^  Lipped  softly ' — full  of  kindness  and  comfort :  the  Keats  line 
indeed  the  perpetual  message  of  it — '  For  ever  shalt  thou  love,  and 
she  be  fair.'  All  beautiful  fiction  is  of  the  Madonna,  whether  the 
Virgin  of  Athens  or  of  Judah — Pan- Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  leze  majeaU  to  the  Madonna  and  to 
womanhood.  For  indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every  human  life  is 
the  shaping  of  its  Love,  with  due  prudence,  due  imagination,  due 
persistence  and  perfection  from  the  banning  of  its  story  to  the  end ; 
for  every  human  soul,  its  Palladium.  And  it  follows  that  all  right 
imaginative  work  is  beautiful,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law  con- 
cerning it.  All  frightful  things  aire  either  foolish,  or  sick,  visits  of 
frenzy,  or  pollutions  of  plague. 

Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its  best  time,  for  the  symbol  of 
fair  fiction :  of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the  great  entrance-room  of 
the  Louvre,  filled  with  the  luxurious  orfivrerie  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, types  perfect  and  innumerable :  Satyrs  carved  in  serpentine, 
Gorgons  platted  in  gold.  Furies  with  eyes  of  ruby,  Scyllas  with  scales 
of  pearl ;  infinitely  worthless  toil,  infinitely  witless  wickedness ; 
pleasure  satiated  into  idiocy,  passion  provoked  into  madness,  no 
object  of  thought,  or  sight,  or  fancy,  but  horror,  mutilation,  distortion, 
corruption,  agony  of  war,  insolence  of  disgrace,  and  misery  of 
Death. 

It  is  true  that  the  ease  with  which  a  serpent,  or  something  that 
will  be  understood  for  one,  can  be  chased  or  wrought  in  metal ; 
and  the  small  workmanly  skill  required  to  image  a  satyr's  hoof  and 
horns,  as  compared  to  that  needed  for  a  human  foot  or  forehead^ 
have  greatly  influenced  the  choice  of  subject  by  incompetent  smiths  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  such  vicious  or  ugly  story  in 
the  mass  of  modem  literature  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  the  age,  as  of  its  stupidity,  though  each  react  on  the  other, 
and  the  vapour  of  the  sulphurous  pool  becomes  at  last  so  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  cities,  that  whom  it  cannot  corrupt,  it  will  at 
least  stultify. 

Yesterday,  the  last  of  August,  came  to  me  from  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  a  series  of  twenty  black  and  white  scrabbles '  of  which  I  am 
informed  in  an  eloquent  preface  that  the  author  was  a  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  glebe,  and  that  his  shepherds  and  his  herdswomen 
are  akin  in  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the 
Sistine. 

Glancing  through  the  series  of  these  stupendous  productions,  I 

'  Joan  Francois  MiUtt.    Twenty  Etchings  and  Woodctits  reproduced  in  Facsimile^ 
and  BiogTH>bical  Notice  by  William  Ernest  Henley.    London,  ISSl. 
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find  one  peculiarly  characteristic  and  expressive  of  modem  picture 
matdng  and  novel- writing, — called  *  Hauling'  or  more  definitely 
'  Paysan  rentrant  du  Fumier,'  which  represents  a  man's  back,  or  at 
least  the  back  of  his  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  hat,  in  full  light, 
and  a  small  blot  where  his  face  should  be,  wiUi  a  small  scratch 
where  its  nose  should  be,  elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink 
of  timber  in  the  background. 

Examining  the  volume  farther,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
trace  of  reasonable  motive  for  the  publication  of  these  works  by  the 
Society,  I  perceive  that  this  Michael  Angelo  of  the  glebe  had  in- 
deed natural  &culty  of  no  mean  order  in  him,  and  that  the  wofiil 
history  of  his  life  contains  very  curious  lessons  respecting  the  modem 
conditions  of  Imagination  and  Art. 

I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  Breton  peasant;  his 
grandmothers  godson,  baptized  in  good  hope,  and 

chrifitened  Jeao,  after  his  father,  and  Francois  after  the  Saint  of  Asaisi,  his  god- 
mother's patron.  It  was  under  her  care  and  guidance  and  those  of  his  uncle,  the 
Abb^  Charles,  that  he  was  reared ;  and  the  dignified  and  laborious  earnestness  of 
these  governors  of  his  was  a  chief  influence  in  his  life,  and  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  his  character.  The  Millet  family  led  an  existence  almost  patriarchal  in  its  un- 
alterable simplicity  and  diligence ;  and  the  boy  grew  up  in  an  environment  of  tml, 
sincerity  and  devoutness.  He  was  fostered  upon  the  Bihle,  and  the  great  book 
of  nature.  •  •  •  When  he  woke,  it  was  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  song  of 
birds ;  he  was  at  play  all  day,  aniong  '  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  land- 
scape ' ;  and  he  slept  with  the  murmur  of  the  spinning-wheel  in  his  ears,  and  the 
memory  of  the  evening  prayer  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  He  learned  Latin  from  the  parish 
priest,  and  from  his  uncle  Charles ;  and  he  soon  came  to  he  a  student  of  Virgil,  and 
while  yet  young  in  his  teens  began  to  follow  his  father  out  into  the  fields,  and 
thenceforward,  as  became  the  eldest  boy  in  a  large  family,  worked  hard  at  grafting 
and  ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping,  scything  and  shearing  and  planting,  and  all  the 
many  duties  of  husbandmen.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  to  drawing,  .  .  •  copied 
everything  he  saw,  and  produced  not  only  studies  but  compositions  also ;  until  at 
last  his  father  was  moved  to  take  him  away  from  farming,  and  have  him  taught 
painting. 

Now  all  this  is  related  concerning  the  lad's  early  life  by  the 
prefifttory  and  commenting  author,  as  if  expecting  the  general  reader 
to  admit  that  there  had  been  some  advantage  for  him  in  this  manner 
of  education  : — that  simplicity  and  devoutness  are  wholesome  states 
of  mind;  that  parish  cur^s  and  uncle  Abb^s  are  not  betrayers  or 
devourers  of  youthful  innocence — that  there  is  profitable  reading  in 
the  Bible — and  something  agreeably  soothing — if  no  otherwise  useful, 
in  the  sound  of  evening  prayer.  I  may  observe  also  in  passing,  that 
his  education,  thus  far,  is  precisely  what  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have 
been  describing  as  the  most  desirable  for  all  persons  intending  to 
lead  an  honest  and  Christian  life  :  (my  recommendation  that  peasants 
should  learn  Latin  having  been,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  merriment  in  the  pages  of  Judy  and  other  such  nurses 
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of  diviDe  wisdom  in  the  public  mind.)  It  however  having  been 
detennined  by  the  boy's  fatJier  that  he  should  be  a  painter,  and  that 
art  being  imknown  to  the  Abb^  Charles  and  the  village  Cur^  (in 
which  manna:  of  ignorance,  if  the  in&Uible  Pope  did  but  know  it, 
he  and  his  7h(yvo  artless  shepherds  stand  at  a  £Eital  disadvantage  in 
the  woiid,  as  compared  with  monks  who  could  illuminate  with  colour 
as  well  as  word) — the  simple  young  soul  is  sent  for  the  exalting  and 
finishing  of  its  artistic  feioulties  to  Paris. 

^  Wherein,'  observes  my  pre£Eitory  author, '  the  romantic  movement 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.' 

Hugo  had  written  'Notre  Dame,'  and  Musset  had  published 
'  Rolla '  and  the  \  Nuits ; '  Balzac  the  '  Lys  dans  la  Vall6e ; '  Oautier  the 
'  Commie  de  la  Mort ; '  Georges  Sand  '  L^ne  L^onie ; '  and  a  score 
of  wild  and  eloquent  novels  more ;  and  under  the  instruction  of  these 
romantic  authors,  his  landlady,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  few 
firancs  he  possessed,  to  dole  out  to  him  as  he  needed,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  finding  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  respond  to  her  advances, 
ocmfiscated  the  whole  deposit,  and  left  him  penniless.  The  pre&ce 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  not  feeling  himself  in  harmony  with  these 
forms  of  Bomanticism,  he  takes  to  the  study  of  the  Infinite,  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  how  he  learned  to  paint  the  Heroic  Nude ;  how  he 
mixed  up  for  imitation  the  manners  of  fiubens,  Bibera,  Mantegna, 
and  Gorreggio ;  how  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  neglect,  and  endured 
with  his  family  every  agony  of  poverty ;  owed  his  butcher  and  his 
grocer,  was  exposed  to  endless  woiTy  and  annoyance  from  writs  and 
executions;  and  when  first  his  grandmother  died,  and  then  his 
mother,  for  neither  deathbed  was  able  to  raise  the  money  that  would 
have  carried  him  from  Barbizon  to  Grruchy. 

The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  is 
to  be  considered,  therefore — whatever  its  merits  or  defects  may  be— as 
an  expression  of  the  influence  of  the  Infinite  and  Michael  Angelo  on 
a  mind  innocently  prepared  for  their  reception.  And  in  another 
|dace  I  may  take  occasion  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptability  of 
modem  etching  to  the  expression  of  the  Infinite,  by  the  multitude 
of  scratches  it  can  put  on  a  surface  without  representing  anything 
in  particular ;  and  to  illustration  of  the  mi^esty  of  Michael  Angelo 
bj  preference  of  the  backs  and  legs  of  people  to  their  faces. 

But  I  refer  to  the  book  in  this  paper,  partly  indeed  because  my 
mind  is  full  of  its  sorrow,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  another  op- 
portunity of  saying  so ;  but  chiefly,  because  the  author  of  the  pre£Eu;e 
has  summed  the  principal  authors  of  depraved  Fiction  in  a  single 
sentence ;  and  I  want  the  reader  to  ask  himself  why,  among  all  the 
forms  of  the  picturesque  which  were  suggested  by  this  body  of  literary 
leaders,  none  were  acceptable  by,  none  helpful  to,  the  mind  of  a 
youth  trained  in  purity  and  faith. 

He  will  find,  if  he  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  romantic,  or  any 
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other  healthy  aim,  that  the  school  detaches  itself  from  those 
sometimes  by  recent  writers  *  classical ' ;  but  first  by  Infidelit; 
an  absence  of  the  religious  element  so  total  that  at  last  it 
into  the  hatred  of  priesthood  which  has  become  characteristic  ( 
publicanism ;  and  secondly,  by  the  taint  and  leprosy  of  animal  p 
idealised  as  a  governing  power  of  humanity,  or  at  least  used  i 
chief  element  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of  its  histories.  It  i 
the  Sin  of  Master  Anthony  that  Georges  Sand  (who  is  the  l 
them)  overshadows  the  entire  course  of  a  novel  meant  to  recon] 
simplicity  of  life — and  by  the  weakness  of  Consuelo  that  the 
authoress  thinks  it  natural  to  set  ofif  the  splendour  of  the  most  e 
musical  genius. 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  moral  purpose,  or  c 
tion,  with  which  any  of  the  novelists  wrote.     But  I  am  able 
yrith  certainty  that,  whatever  their  purpose,  their  method  is  mis 
and  that  no  good  is  ever  done  to  society  by  the  pictorial  reprc 
tion  of  its  diseases. 

All  healthy  and  helpful  literature  sets  simple  bars  between 
and  wrong ;  assumes  the  possibility,  in  men  and  women,  of  1 
healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies,  and  loses  no  time  in  the  dis 
of  fever  or  dyspepsia  in  either  ;  least  of  all  in  the  particular  k 
fever  which  signifies  the  ungovemed  excess  of  any  appetite  or  pi 
The  *dulness'  which  many  modem  readers  inevitably  fee] 
some  modem  blockheads  think  it  creditable  to  allege,  in  Scoti 
sists  not  a  little  in  his  absolute  purity  from  every  loathsome  el 
or  excitement  of  the  lower  passions  ;  so  that  people  who  live  h 
ally  in  Satyric  or  hircine  conditions  of  thought  find  him  as  insi 
they  would  a  picture  of  Angelico's.  The  accurate- and  trenchan 
ration  between  him  and  the  common  railroad-station  novelist  ii 
in  his  total  method  of  conception,  only  lofty  character  is 
describing  at  all ;  and  it  becomes  interesting,  not  by  its  &uli 
by  the  difficulties  and  accidents  of  the  fortune  through  wl 
passes,  while  in  the  railway  novel,  interest  is  obtained  wit 
vulgar  reader  for  the  vilest  character,  because  the  author  dee 
carefully  to  his  recognition  the  blotches,  burrs  and  pimples  in 
the  paltry  nature  resembles  his  own.  The  ^  Mill  on  the  Fl< 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  extant  of  this  study  of  cuti 
disease.  There  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  book  of  the  smalle 
portance  to  anybody  in  the  world  but  themselves,  or  whose  qu 
deserved  so  much  as  a  line  of  printer's  type  in  their  descri 
There  is  no  girl  alive,  fairly  clever,  half  educated,  and  unluck 
lated,  whose  life  has  not  at  least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's, 
described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is  a  clumsy  and  cruel  lout 
the  making  of  better  thmgs  in  him  (and  the  same  may  b 
of  nearly  every  Englishman  at  present  smoking  and  elbowing  hi 
through  the  ugly  world  his  blunders  have  contributed  to  the  m 
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of) ;  while  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  simply  the  sweepings-out 
of  a  Pentonville  omnibus.* 

And  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  this  essentially 
Cockney  literature,  developed  only  in  the  London  suburbs,  and  feeding 
the  demand  of  the  rows  of  similar  brick  houses,  which  branch  in  devour- 
ing cancer  round  every  manufacturing  town, — ^from  the  really  romantic 
literature  of  France.  Greorges  Sand  is  often  immoral ;  but  she  is  always 
beautiful,  and  in  the  characteristic  novel  I  have  named,  ^  Le  Pech^ 
de  Mons.  Antoine,'  the  five  principal  characters,  the  old  Cavalier 
Marquis, — the  Carpenter, — M.  de  Chateaubrun, — Grilberte, — and  the 
really  passionate  and  generous  lover,  are  all  as  heroic  and  radiantly 
ideal  as  Scott's  Colonel  Mannering,  Catherine  Seyton,  and  Boland 
Graeme ;  while  the  landscape  is  rich  and  true  with  the  emotion  of 
years  of  life  passed  in  glens  of  Norman  granite  and  beside  bays  of 
Italian  sea.  But  in  the  English  Cockney  school,  which  consummates 
itself  in  George  Eliot,  the  personages  are  picked  up  from  behind  the 
counter  and  out  of  the  gutter ;  and  the  landscape,  by  excursion  train 
to  Gravesend,  with  return  ticket  for  the  City-rcMui. 

But  the  second  reason  for  the  dulness  of  Scott  to  the  uneducated 
or  miseducated  reader  lies  fiEu:  deeper ;  and  its  analysis  is  related  to 
the  most  subtle  questions  in  the  Arts  of  Design. 

The  mixed  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the  plan  of  any  modem  novel  &irly 
clever  in  the  make  of  it,  may  be  likened,  almost  with  precision,  to  the 
patchwork  of  a  Harlequin's  dress,  well  spangled ;  a  pretty  thing  enough, 
if  the  human  form  beneath  it  be  graceful  and  active.  Few  personages 
on  the  stage  are  more  delightful  to  me  than  a  good  Harlequin ;  also, 
if  I  chance  to  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  can  still  read  my  G-eorges 
Sand  or  Alfred  de  Musset  with  much  contentment,  if  only  the  story 
end  well. 

But  we  must  not  dress  Cordelia  or  Bosalind  in  robes  of  triangular 
patches,  covered  with  spangles,  by  way  of  making  the  cowp  (Tceil 
of  them  less  dull ;  and  so  the  story-telling  of  Scott  is  like  the  robe 
of  the  Sistine  Zipporah— embroidered  only  on  the  edges  with  gold 
and  blue,  and  the  embroidery  involving  a  legend  written  in  mystic 
letters. 

And  the  interest  and  joy  which  he  intends  his  reader  to  find  in 
his  tale,  are  in  taking  up  the  golden  thread  here  and  there  in  its  in- 
tended recurrence — and  following,  as  it  rises  again  and  again,  his 
melody  through  the  disciplined  and  unaccented  march  of  the  fiigue. 

Thus  the  entire  charm  and  meaning  of  the  story  of  the  Monastery 
depend  on  the  degree  of  sympathy  with  which  we  compare  the  first 
and  last  incidents  of  the  appearance  of  a  character,  whom  perhaps  not 

*  I  am  aorry  to  find  that  my  former  allusion  to  the  boating  expedition  in  this 
novel  ha3  been  miaoonstmed  by  a  yonng  authoress  of  promise  into  disparagement  of 
her  own  work ;  not  supposing  it  possible  that  I  could  only  have  been  forced  to  look 
at  George  Eliot's  by  a  f riend*8  imperfect  account  of  it. 
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one  in  twenty  readers  would  remember  as  belonging  to  the  d 
personae — Stawarth  Bolton. 

Childless,  he  assures  safety  in  the  first  scene  of  the  openi 
to  the  widow  of  Glendinning  and  her  two  children — ^the  el( 
challenging  him  at  the  moment,  '  I  will  war  on  thee  to  the 
when  I  can  draw  my  father's  sword.'  In  viitually  the  last  sc< 
grown  youth,  now  in  command  of  a  small  company  of  spear 
the  Regent  Murray's  service,  is  on  foot,  in  the  first  pause  ai 
battle  at  Kennaquhair,  beside  the  dead  bodies  of  Julian  Ave 
Christie,  and  the  dying  Catherine.^ 

Glendmnicg  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duties,  and 
recalled  to  them  bj  a  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  cry  of  St  George  for 
which  the  English  soldiers  still  continued  to  use.    His  handful  of  men^  fo 
the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray^s  coming  up,  remained  on  horseback 
their  lances  upright,  having  no  command  either  to  submit  or  I'esist. 

*  There  stands  our  captain,'  said  one  of  them,  as  a  strong  party  of  Eng' 
up,  tho  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

'  Your  captain !  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presen 
enemy  P  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him,'  said  the  English  leader.  '  So !  hi 
man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if  you  will  fight  or 

'  Neither,'  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

*  Then  throw  down  thy  sword  and  yield  thee,'  answered  the  Englishm 
'  Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,'  said  Halbert,  with  the  same 

tion  of  tone  and  manner. 

'  Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  ihov  owe 
demanded  the  English  captain. 

*  To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray.' 

'Then  thou  servest,'  said  the  Southron,  'the  most  disloyal  noblei 
breathes — ^false  both  to  England  and  Scotland.' 

'  Thou  lieet,'  sud  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

'  Ha  1  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minute  since  ?  I 
Wnt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel  ?  ' 

'  With  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  or  two  to  five,  as  you  list,'  said  Halb 
dinning  5  *  grant  me  but  a  fair  field.' 

*  That  thou  shalt  have.  Stand  back,  my  mates,'  said  the  brave  Euj 
'  If  I  fall,  give  him  fair  play,  and  let  him  go  off  free  with  his  people.' 

'  Lqng  life  to  the  noble  captdn  I '  cried  the  soldiers,  aa  impatient  to  ae< 
as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting. 

'  He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,'  said  the  sergeant,  'if  he,  an 
of  sixty,  is  to  fight  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with  every  man  he  n 
especially  the  young  fellows  he  might  be  father  to.  And  here  comes  th 
besides,  to  see  the  sword-play.' 

In  fact,  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  ] 
just  as  his  captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  combat  with 
and  active  a  youth  as  Glendinning,  lost  his  sword.* 

*Tale  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,'  said  the  English  ward 
thou,  young  man,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  fiiends,  and  loiter  not  here.' 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  order,  Halbert  Glendinning  could 


•  I  am  ashamed  to  exemplify  the  miserable  work  of  *  review '  by'man 
mumbling  this  noble  closing  chapter  of  the  MonaHery,  but  I  cannot  show ' 
work  without  unweaving  it. 

<  With  ludicrously  fatal  retouch  in  the  later  edition  •  was  deprived  of '  1 
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stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Oatherine,  who  lay  insensible  of  the 
danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around  her — insensible;  as  the 
second  gknce  assured  him,  of  all  and  for  ever.  Glendinning  almost  rejoiced  when 
he  saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was  over,  and  that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses, 
amongst  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  sense- 
less oorpee.  He  caught  the  infant  £rom  her  anns,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  of 
laughter  which  rose  on  all  sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume 
such  an  unwonted  and  inconvenient  burden. 

'  Shoulder  your  infant  I '  cried  a  harquebusier. 

'  Port  your  in£Euit ! '  said  a  pikeman. 

'Peace,  ye  brutes  I '  said  Stawarth  Bolton, '  and  respect  humanity  in  others,  if 
joa  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  some  discredit  to  my 
grey  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  care  of  that  helpless  creature,  which  ye  would  have 
trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered  of  bitch-wolves,  not  bom  of  women.' 

The  infant  thus  saved  is.  the  heir  of  Avenel,  and  the  intricacy  and 
fetefiil  bearing  of  every  incident  and  word  in  the  sceDe,  knitting  into 
one  central  moment  all  the  clues  to  the  plot  of  two  romances,  as  the 
rich  boss  of  a  Crothic  vault  gathers  the  shaft  mouldings  of  it,  can  only 
be  felt  by  an  entirely  attentive  reader ;  just  as  (to  follow  out  the  likeness 
on  Scott's  own  ground)  the  willow- wreaths  changed  to  stone  of  Melrose 
tracery  can  only  be  caught  in  their  plighting  by  the  keenest  eyes.  The 
meshes  are  again  gathered  by  the  master's  own  hand  when  the  child 
now  in  Halbert's  arms,  twenty  years  hence,  stoops  over  him  to  unlace 
his  helmet,  as  the  fallen  knight  lies  senseless  on  the  field  of  Carberry 
HilL^ 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  hidden  method  in  Scott's 
designing  of  story,  in  which,  taking  extreme  painp,  he  counts  on 
much  sympathy  from  the  reader,  and  can  assuredly  find  none  in  a 
modem  student.  The  moral  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  he  asserted 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  edition  of  Waverley,  was  involved  always 
with  the  minutest  study  of  the  effects  of  true  and  false  religion  on 
the  conduct ; — which  subject  being  always  touched  with  his  utmost 
lightness  of  hand  and  stealthiness  of  art,  and  foimded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Scotch  character  and  the  human  heart,  such  as  no  other 
living  man  possessed,  his  purpose  often  escapes  first  observation  as 
completely  as  the  inner  feelings  of  living  people  do ;  and  I  am 
myself  amazed,  as  I  take  any  single  piece  of  his  work  up  for  exami- 
nation, to  find  how  many  of  its  points  I  had  before  missed  or  disre- 
garded. 

The  groups  of  personages  whose  conduct  in  the  Scott  romance  is 
definitely  afifected  by  religious  conviction,  may  be  arranged  broadly, 
as  those  of  the  actual  world,  under  these  following  heads  : 

1.  The  lowest  group  consists  of  persons  who,  believing  in  the 
general  truths  of  Evangelical  religion,  accommodate  them  to  their 
passions,  and  are  capable,  by  gradual  increase  in  depravity,  of  any 
<irime  or  violence.     I  am  not  going  to  include  these  in  our  present 

*  Again  I  am  obliged,  by  review  necessity,  to  omit  half  the  points  of  the  scene. 

UM  2 
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study.      Trumbull    (Redgauntlet),    Trusty   Tomkyns  (V 
Burley  (Old  Mortality),  are  three  of  the  principal  types. 

2.  The  next  rank  above  these  consists  of  men  who  bel 
and  truly  enough  to  be  restrained  from  any  conduct  v 
clearly  recognise  as  criminal,  but  whose  natural  selfishni 
them  incapable  of  imderstanding  the  morality  of  the  Bil 
certain  point ;  and  whose  imperfect  powers  of  thought  ] 
liable  in  many  directions  to  the  warping  of  self-interest  ( 
temptations. 

Fairservice.     Blattergowl.     Kettledrummle.     Gifted  < 

3.  The  third  order  consists  of  men  naturally  just  and  1 
with  little  sympathy  and  much  pride,  in  whom  their  reli 
in  the  depth  of  it  supporting  their  best  virtues,  brings  • 
surface  all  their  worst  &ults,  and  makes  them  censorious 
and  often  fearfully  mischievous. 

Richie  Moniplies.     Davie  Deans.     Mause  Hedrigg. 

4.  The  enthusiastic  type,  leading  to  missionary  effo] 
martyrdom. 

Warden,  in  Monastery.  Colonel  Gardiner.  Ephrain 
Joshua  Greddes. 

5.  Highest  type,  fulfilling  daily  duty;  always  gent] 
firm,  the  comfort  and  strength  of  all  around  them;  i 
every  human  fault,  and  submissive  without  anger  to  ev 
oppression. 

Rachel  Geddes.  Jeanie  Deans.  Bessie  Maclure,  in 
tality — the  Queen  of  all. 

In  the  present  paper,  I  ask  the  reader's  patience  on! 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  long  since  made,  to  mark  the  op 
the  effects  of  an  entirely  similar  religious  faith  in  two  mer 
position,  representing  in  perfectness  the  commonest  types 
of  the  second  and  third  order  of  religionists  here  dis 
Andrew  Fairservice  (Rob  Roy),  and  Richie  Moniplies  (Ni| 

The  names  of  both  the  men  imply  deceitfulness  of  < 
another — Fairservice,  as  serving  fairly  only  in  pretence  ; 
as  having  many  windings,  turns,  and  ways  of  escape.  Sc( 
are  themselves  so  Moniplied  that  they  need  as  much  follow 
Shakespeare's ;  and  as  their  roots  are  pure  Scotch,  and 
have  a  good  Scottish  glossary  beside  them,  or  would  use 
had,  the  novels  are  usually  read  without  any  turning  of  thi 
to  them.  I  did  not  myself  know  till  very  lately  the  root 
Dinmont's  name — *  Dinmont,'  a  two-year-old  sheep ;  still 
Moniplies,  which  I  had  been  always  content  to  take  Masi 
Heriot's  rendering  of:  'This  fellow  is  not  ill-named — he 
plies  than  one  in  his  cloak.'  (Nigel,  i.  72.)  In  its  first 
the  Scotch  word  for  tripe,  Moniplies  being  a  butcher's  son. 

Cunning,  then,  they  both  are,  in  a  high  degree— but  ] 
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only  for  himself,  Moniplies  for  himself  and  his  friend  ;  or,  in  grave 
bosinees,  even  for  his  Mend  first.  But  it  is  one  of  Scott's  first  prin- 
ciples of  moral  law  that  cunning  never  shall  succeed,  unless  definitely 
employed  ugainat  an  enemy  by  a  person  whose  essential  character  is 
wholly  firank  and  true;  as  by  Roland  against  Lady  Lochleven,  or 
Mysie  Happer  against  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst ;  but  consistent  cunning 
in  the  character  always  fails :  Scott  allows  no  Ulyssean  hero. 

Therefore,  the  cimning  of  Fairservice  fails  always,  and  totally ; 
but  that  of  Moniplies  precisely  according  to  the  d^^ree  of  its  selfish- 
ness: wholly,  in  the  affair  of  the  petition — (*  I  am  sure  I  had  a'  the 
right  and  a'  the  risk,'  i.  73) — partially,  in  that  of  the  carcanet.  This 
he  himself  at  last  recognises  with  complacency  : — 

'1  think  you  might  have  left  me/  says  Nigel  in  tbeir  parting  scene  (L  286), 
'  to  act  according  to  my  own  judgment.' 

'  Mickle  better  not/  answered  Richie ;  '  mickle  better  not.  We  are  a'  frail 
cxeatoreSy  and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our  own  cases.  And  for  me 
— eren  myself — 1  have  always  observed  myself  to  be  much  more  prudential  in  what 
I  have  done  in  your  lordship's  behalf,  than  even  in  what  I  have  been  able  to  trans- 
act for  my  own  interest — ^whilk  last,  I  have,  indeed,  always  postponed,  as  in  duty 
I  ought.' 

'I  do  belieye  thou  hast,'  answered  Lord  Nigel,  'having  ever  found  thee  true 
tndfSuthfuL' 

And  his  final  success  is  entirely  owing  to  his  courage  and  fidelity, 
not  to  his  cunning. 

To  this  subtlety  both  the  men  join  considerable  power  of  penetra- 
tion into  the  weaknesses  of  character ;  but  Fairservice  only  sees  the 
surface-failings,  and  has  no  respect  for  any  kind  of  nobleness ;  while 
Bichie  watches  the  gradual  lowering  of  his  master^s  character  and 
reputation  with  earnest  sorrow. 

'  tfy  lord,'  said  Richie, '  to  be  round  with  you,  the  grace  of  God  is  better  than 
gold  peces,  and,  if  they  were  my  last  words,'  he  said,  raising  lus  voice, '  I  would 
eay  you  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the  paths  your  honourable  father  trode  in ; 
aiMi  what  is  more,  you  are  going — still  under  correction — ^to  the  devil  with  a  dish- 
clout,  for  ye  are  laughed  at  by  them  that  lead  you  into  these  disordered  by- 
paths'  (i.  282).  ♦ 

In  the  third  place,  note  that  the  penetration  of  Moniplies,— 
though,  as  aforesaid,  more  into  faults  than  virtues, — being  yet  founded 
on  the  truth  of  his  own  nature,  is  undeceivable.  No  rogue  can 
escape  him  for  an  instant ;  and  he  sees  through  all  the  machiuations 
of  Lord  Glenvarloch^s  enemies  firom  the  first;  while  Fairservice, 
shrewd  enough  in  detecting  the  follies  of  good  people,  is  quite  help- 
less before  knaves,  and  is  deceived  three  times  over  by  his  own 
du)sen  friends — first  by  the  lawyer's  clerk,  Touthope  (ii.  21),  then 
by  the  hypocrite  Mac  Vittie,  and  finally  by  his  true  blue  Presbyterian 
friend  Laurie. 

In  these  first  elements  of  character  the  men  are  thus  broadly  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  in  the  next,  requiring  analysis,  the  difierences  are 
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much  more  subtle.  Both  of  them  have,  in  nearly  equal  d 
peculiar  love  of  doing  or  saying  what  is  provoking,  by 
contrariety  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  they  are  dealing  wi 
is  a  fault  inherent  in  the  rough  side  of  uneducated  Scoi 
racter ;  but  in  Andrew,  the  habit  is  checked  by  his  self-i 
that  it  is  only  behind  his  master's  back  that  we  hear  his 
him ;  and  only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper  that  the  inhere 
cativeness  comes  out — (see  the  dark  ride  into  Scotland). 

On  the  contrary,  Moniplies  never  speaks  but  in  pra 
absent  master ;  but  exults  in  mortifying  him  in  direct  coll 
never  indulges  this  amiable  disposition  except  with  a  r( 
purpose,  and  entirely  knowing  what  he  is  about.  Fairservi 
other  hand,  gradually  falls  into  an  unconscious  fatality 
blunder  and  provocation  ;  and  at  last  causes  the  entire  cats 
the  story  by  bringing  in  the  candles  when  he  has  been  ordei 
downstairs. 

We  have  next  to  remember  that  vrtth  Scott,  Truth  an 
are  one.  He  somewhat  overvalued  animal  courage — 1 
the  basis  of  all  other  virtue — in  his  own  words,  *  Withoi] 
there  can  be  no  truth,  and  without  truth  no  virtue.'  ] 
however,  sometimes  allow  his  villains  to  possess  the  basi 
the  superstructure,  and  thus  Rashleigh,  Dalgarno,  Balfou 
and  other  men  of  that  stamp  are  to  be  carefully  distingui 
his  erring  heroes^  Marmion,  Bertram,  Christie  of  the 
or  Nanty  Ewart,  in  whom  loyalty  is  always  the  real  si 
the  character,  and  the  faults  of  life  are  owing  to  tempora 
or  evil  fate.  Scott  differs  in  this  standard  of  heroism 
from  Byron,®  in  whose  eyes  mere  courage,  with  strong 
are  enough  for  admiration :  while  Bertram,  and  even 
though  loyal  to  his  country,  are  meant  only  to  be  p 
honoured.  But  neither  Scott  nor  Byron  will  ever  aUow 
of  mercy  to  a  coward ;  and  the  final  difference,  therefore 
Fairservice  and  Moniplies,  which  decides  their  fate  in  Sc< 
is  that  between  their  courage  and  cowardice.  Fairservice 
out  at  the  kitchen  door,  never  to  be  heard  of  more,  while  1 
into  Sir  Richie  of  Castle-Collop, — the  reader  may  perh 
moment  think  by  too  careless  grace  on  the  King's  pa 
indeed,  Scott  in  some  measure  meant ; — but  the  grotesqi 
often  evasiveness  of  Richie's  common  manner  make  us  1 
surely  his  bitter  word  is  backed  by  his  ready  blow,  whc 
His  first  introduction  to  us  (i.  33),  is  because  his  qui 
overcomes  his  caution, — 

•  I  must  deeply  and  earnestly  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend  Mi 
for  his  vindication  of  Goethe's  real  opinion  of  Byron  from  the  mangle 
tion  of  it  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  {Contefnporary  Review,  August  1881). 
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'  I  thought  to  myser,  "  Ye  are  owpb  mony  for  me  to  mell  with ;  but  let  me  cstch 
je  in  Barford  8  Park,  or  at  the  fit  of  the  Tennel^  I  could  gar  some  of  ye  sing 
another  sang/'  Sae,  ae  auld  hirpUng  deevil  of  a  potter  behored  just  to  step  in  mj 
waj  and  offer  me  a  pig,  as  he  said,  just  to  pit  my  Scotch  ointment  in^  and  I  gave 
kim  a  puah,  as  but  natural,  and  the  tottering  deevil  couped  owre  amang  his  ain  pigs, 
and  damaged  a  score  of  them.    And  then  the  rdrd  ^  raise ' — 

while  in  the  close  of  the  events  (ii.  365),  he  wins  his  wife  by  a  piece 
of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of  the  value  of  which  his  cool  and  stem 
estimate,  in  answer  to  the  gay  Templar,  is  one  of  the  great  sentences 
marking  Scott's  undercurrent  of  two  feelings  about  war,  in  spite  of 
his  love  of  its  heroism. 

'  Bravo,  Richie,'  cried  Lowestofie,  *  why,  man,  there  lies  Sin  struck  down  like 
an  ox,  and  Iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf/ 

*  1  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  upbringing,  Master  Lowefr- 
toffe,'  answered  Richie  with  great  composure ;  '  but  1  can  tell  you,  the  shambles  ia 
not  a  bad  place  for  training  one  to  this  work' 

These  then  being  the  radical  conditions  of  native  character  in  the 
two  men,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  religious  persuasion,  we  have 
to  note  what  form  their  Presbyterian  faith  takes  in  each,  and  what 
effect  it  has  on  their  consciences. 

In  Richie,  it  has  little  to  do ;  his  conscience  being,  in  the  deep  of 
it,  &ank  and  clear.  His  religion  commands  him  nothing  which  he 
is  not  at  once  ready  to  do,  or  has  not  habitually  done ;  and  it  forbids 
him  nothing  which  he  is  unwilling  to  forego.  He  pleads  no  pardon 
from  it  for  known  faults ;  he  seeks  no  evasions  in  the  letter  of  it 
for  violations  of  its  spirit.  We  are  scarcely  therefore  aware  of  its 
vital  power  in  him,  unless  at  moments  of  very  grave  feeling  and  its 
necessary  expression. 

*  Wherefore,  as  the  letter  will  not  avail  you  with  him  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
you  may  believe  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  a  special  regard  for 
the  writer — have  besides,  as  much  mercy  and  honesty  within  me  as  man  can  weel 
zn&k'  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing  to  aid  any  distressed  creature,  that  is  my 
friend^s  friend.' 

So,  again,  in  the  deep  feeling  which  rebukes  his  master's  careless 
ruin  of  the  poor  apprentice — 

'  I  say,  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when  I  saw  that  puir  creature  come  through 
the  ha'  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven  forgive  me  for  swearing)  of 
God  and  man,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  his  hands  clenched,  and  Hs  bonnet  drawn 
over  Ma  brows  .  .  .'  He  stopped  a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master's 
face. 

— and  again  in  saving  the  poor  lad  himself  when  he  takes  the  street 
to  his  last  destruction  *  with  burning  heart  and  bloodshot  eye ' : 

^  •  Keirde,  rerde,  Anglo-Saxon  reord,  lingua,  sermo,  clamour,  shouting '  (Douglas 
gloesfltry).  No  Scottish  sentence  in  the  Scott  novels  should  be  passed  without 
examiiung  every  word  in  it,  his  dialect,  as  already  noticed,  being  always  pure  and 
classic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  meaning  always  the  fuUer,  the  further  it  is 
traced. 
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'  Why  do  you  stop  my  way  P  *  lie  said  fiercely. 

'  Because  it  is  a  bad  one,  Master  Jenkin/  said  Richie.  '  Nay,  neTer  start  alwut 
it,  man ;  you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day !  that  an  honest  man^s  son  should 
live  to  start  at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name.' 

'  I  pray  you  in  good  fashion  to  let  me  go/  said  JenMn.  '  I  am  in  the  humour 
to  be  dangerous  to  myself,  or  to  any  one.' 

'  I  will  abide  the  risk,'  said  the  Scot, '  if  you  will  but  come  with  me.  You  are 
the  very  lad  in  the  world  whom  I  most  wished  to  meet'  * 

'  And  you,'  answered  Vincent, '  or  any  of  your  beggarly  countrymen,  are  the 
last  sight  I  should  ever  wish  to  see.    You  Scots  are  eTer  fair  and  fiilse.* 

'  As  to  our  poverty,  friend,'  replied  Richie,  '  that  is  as  Heaven  pleases ;  but 
touching  our  falsity,  111  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears  as  leal  and  tine  t 
heart  to  his  friend  as  ever  beat  in  an  English  doublet.' 

In  these,  and  other  such  passages  it  will  be  felt  that  I  have  done 
Richie  some  injustice  in  classing  him  among  the  religionists  who 
have  little  sympathy!  For  all  real  distress,  his  compassion  is 
instant ;  but  his  doctrinal  religion  becomes  immediately  to  him  a 
cause  of  failure  in  charity. 

'  Yon  divine  has  another  air  from  powerful  Master  Rollock,  and  Mess  Datid 
Black  of  North  Leith,  and  sic  like.  Alack-a-day,  wha  can  ken,  if  it  please  jour 
lordship,  whether  sic  prayers  as  the  Southrons  read  out  of  their  auld  bleth^rhig 
black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be  as  powerful  to  invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het 
prayer  warm  from  the  heart  may  be  powerful  to  drive  them  away ;  even  as  the 
evil  spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of  the  fish's  liver  from  the  bridal  chambo  of 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  1 ' 

The  scene  in  which  this  speech  occurs  is  one  of  Scott's  most  finished 
pieces,  showing  with  supreme  art  how  far  the  weakness  of  Richie*fl 
superstitious  formality  is  increased  by  his  being  at  the  time  partially 
drunk! 

It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted  to  his  credit,  for  an  earnest 
and  searching  Bible-reader,  that  he  quotes  the  Apocrypha.  Not  so 
gifted  GilfiUan,— 

*  But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit ! ' 

'Tobit  1 '  exclaimed  GilfiUan  with  great  heat;  'Tobit  and  his  dog  baith  m 
altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and  none  but  a  prelatist  or  a  pi^t  would 
draw  them  into  question.    I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en  in  you,  friend.' 

GilfiUan  and  Fairservice  are  exactly  alike,  and  both  are  distinguished 
from  Moniplies  in  their  scornfully  exclusive  dogmatism,  which  is 
indeed  the  distinctive  plague-spot  of  the  lower  evangelical  sect 
everywhere,  and  the  worst  blight  of  the  narrow  natures,  capable 
of  its  zealous  profession.  In  Blattergowl,  on  the  contrary,  as  his 
name  implies,  the  doctrinal  teaching  has  become  mere  Blather^ 
Blatter,  or  patter— a  string  of  commbnplaces  spoken  habitually  in 

'  The  reader  must  observe  that  in  quoting  Scott  for  illustration  of  particoUr 
points  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to  alter  the  succession  and  omit  much  of  the  oontei^ 
of  the  pieces  I  want,  for  Scott  never  lets  you  see  his  hand,  nor  get  at  bis  point* 
without  remembering  and  comparing  far-away  pieces  carefully.  To  coUect  the  evi- 
dence of  any  one  phase  of  character,  is  like  pulling  np  the  detached  roots  of  a  creeper. 
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perfonnance  of  his  clerical  function,  but  with  no  personal  or  sectarian 
interest  in  them  on  his  part. 

'He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  o'  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God— that  did  he ; '  but  his  own  mind  is  fixed  imder  ordinary 
circomstances  only  on  the  income  and  privilege  of  his  position.  Scott 
however  indicates  this  without  severity  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
an  established  church,  to  the  general  principle  of  which,  as  to  all 
other  established  and  monarchic  law,  he  is  wholly  submissive,  and 
usually  affectionate  (see  the  description  of  Colonel  Mannering's 
Edinburgh  Sunday),  so  that  Blattergowl,  <mt  of  the  pulpUy  does  not 
&il  in  his  serious  pastoral  duty,  but  gives  real  comfort  by  his  pre- 
sence and  exhortation  in  the  cottage  of  the  Mucklebackits. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  all  kinds  of  Independents  and  Noncon- 
formists (unless  of  the  Koderick  Dhu  type)  Scott  is  adverse  with  all 
his  powers ;  and  accordingly,  Andrew  and  Grilfillan  are  much  more 
sternly  and  scornfully  drawn  than  Blattergowl. 

In  all  the  three,  however,  the  reader  must  not  for  an  instant  sus- 
pect what  is  conmionly  called  ^  hypocrisy.'  Their  religion  is  no  assumed 
mask  or  advanced  pretence.  It  is  in  all,  a  confirmed  and  intimate 
fidth,  mischievous  by  its  error,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  (compare 
Ariadne  Florentina,  page  75,  paragraph  87),  and  although  by  his 
cowardice,  petty  larceny,^  and  low  cunning,  Fairservice  is  absolutely 
separated  into  a  different  class  of  men  from  Moniplies — in  his  fixed 
religious  principle  and  primary  conception  of  moral  conduct,  he  is 
exactly  like  him.  Thus  when,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  speaks  for 
once  to  his  master  with  entire  sincerity,  one  might  for  a  moment 
think  it  was  a  lecture  by  Moniplies  to  Nigel. 

*  0,  Maistar  Franks  a'  your  uncle's  follies  and  your  coumn's  fliakies,  were  nothing 
to  this !  Drink  clean  cap-out^  like  Sb  Hildebrand ;  begin  the  blessed  moniing 
with  brandy-tape  like  Squire  Percy ;  rin  wud  among  the  lasses  like  Squire  John  ; 
gamble  like  Richard ;  win  souls  to  the  Pope  and  the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh ;  rive, 
isnt;  break  the  Sabbath,  and  do  the  Pope's  biddings  like  them  a'  put  theg^ther — 
but  merciful  Providence  I  tak'  care  o'  your  young  Uuid,  and  gang  na  near  Bob 
Koy/ 

I  said,  one  might  for  a  moment  think  it  was  a  Moniplies'  lecture 
to  Nigel.  But  not  for  two  moments,  if  we  indeed  can  think  at  all. 
We  could  not  find  a  passage  more  concentrated  in  expression  of 
Andrew's  total  character;  nor  more  characteristic  of  Scott  in  the 
calculated  precision  and  deliberate  appliance  of  every  word. 

Observe  first,  Bichie's  rebuke,  quoted  above,  festens  Nigel's  mind 
instantly  on  the  nobleness  of  his  father.  But  Andrew's  to  Frank 
fastens  as  instantly  on  the  follies  of  his  uncle  and  cousins. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  Andrew's  lesson  is — ^  do  anything  that  is 
rascally,  if  only  you  save  your  skin.'  But  Bichie's  is  summed  in 
*  The  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold  pieces.' 

•  Note  the  •  wee  business  of  my  ain/  i.  213. 
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Thirdly,  Kichie  takes  little  note  of  creeds,  except  when  1 
\  drunk;   but  looks  to  conduct    always     while  Andrew  clinches 

catalogue  of  wrong  with  *  doing  the  Pope's  bidding : '  and  Sabl 
breaking;   these   definitions  of  the   unpardonable  being  the  i 
i  absurdity  of  all  Scotch  wickedness  to  this  hour— everything  h 

i  forgiven  to  people  who  go  to  church  on  Simday,  and  curse  the  I 

^  Scott  never  loses  sight  of  this  marvellous  plague-spot  of  Presbyt 

\  religion,  and  the  last  words  of  Andrew  Fairservice  are : — 

1  *  The  viUain  Laurie,  to  betray  an  auld  friend  that  sang  aff  the  same  psalm 

5  wi*  him  every  Sabbath  {or  twenty  years.' 


I 


f  and  the  tragedy  of  these  last  words  of  his,  and  of  his  expulsion 

1  his  former  happy  home — '  a  jargonelle  pear-tree  at  one  end  oi 

\  cottage,  a  rivulet  and  flower  plot  of  a  rood  in  extent  in  front,  a  kite 

.  garden  behind,  and  a  paddock   for  a  cow '  (viii.   6,  of  the 

I  edition)  can  only  be  understood  by  the  reading  of  the  chapte 

I  quotes  on  that  last  Sabbath  evening  he  passes  in  it — the  51 

J  Nehemiah. 

J  For — and  I  must  again  and  again  point  out  this  to  the  mc 

1  reader,  who,  living  in  a  world  of  aflfectation,  suspects  *hypocris; 

I  every  creature  he  sees — the  very  plague  of  this  lower  evangelical  ] 

^  is  that  it  is  not  hypocrisy ;  that^Andrew  and  Laurie  do  both  expe 

]  get  the  grace  of  God  by  singing'^psalms  on  Sunday,  whatever  rase 

i  they  practise  during  the  week.     In  the  modem  popular  dran 

*  School,'  ^®  the  only  religious  figure  is  a  dirty  and  malicious  ushei 
appears  first  reading  Hervey's  *  Meditations,'  and  throws  away  the 
as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the  company.  But  when  Andrew  is  i 
by  Frank  *  perched  up  like  a  statue  by  a  range  of  beehives  in  an 
]  tude  of  devout  contemplation,  with]one  eye  watching  the  motions  o 

I  little  irritable  citizens,  and  the  other  fixed  on  a  book  of  devotion, 

]  will  please  observe,  suspicious  reader,  that  the  devout  gardener  h; 

:  expectation  whatever  of  Frank's  approach,  nor  has  he  any  design 

him,  nor  is  he  reading  or  attitudiniaing  for  effect  of  any  kind  oi 
person.  He  is  following  his  own  ordinary  customs,  and  his  bo 
devotion  has  been  already  so  well  used  that  ^  much  attrition  ha 
prived  it  of  its  comers,  and  worn  it  into  an  oval  shape ' ;  its  attra< 
ness  to  Andrew  being  twofold — the  first,  that  it  contains  doctri 
his  mind ;  the  second,  that  such  sound  doctrine  is  set  forth  i 
figures  properly  belonging  to  his  craft.  '  I  was  e'en  taking  a  sp 
worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's  '  Flower  of  a  Sweet  Savour  sov 
the  Middenstead  of  this  World '  (note  in  passing  Scott's  easy,  im 

"  Its  *  hero  '  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome  calves  to  his  legs,  who  shoots 
with  a  fowling-piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks  it  witty  to  call  OtheUo  a  *niggci 
haying  nothing  to  live  on,  and  being  capable  of  doing  nothing  for  his  '. 
establishes  himself  in  lunches  and  cigars  for  ever,  by  marrying  a  girl  with  a  fc 
The  heroine  is  an  amiable  governess,  who,  for  the  general  encouragement  of 
in  governesses,  is  rewarded  by  marrying  a  lord. 
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exqmsite  invention  of  the  name  of  author  and  title  of  book)  ;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  very  curious  interest  how  far  these  sweet  *  spells  '  in 
Quackleben,  and  the  like  religious  exercises  of  a  nature  compatible 
with  worldly  business  (compare  Luckie  Macleary,  *  with  eyes  em- 
ployed on  Boston's  "  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in 
summing  up  the  reckoning' — Waverley,  i.  112) — do  indeed  modify 
in  Scotland  the  national  character  for  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or, 
not  materially  altering,  do  at  least  solemnize  and  confirm  it  in  what 
good  it  may  be  capable  of.  My  own  Scottish  nurse  described  in  *  Fors 
Clavigera'  for  April,  1873,  page  13,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been 
as  faithful  and  affectionate  without  her  little  library  of  Puritan 
theol(^  ;  nor  were  her  minor  faults,  so  fiar  as  I  could  see,  abated  by 
its  exhortations ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  her  uncomplaining 
endurance  of  most  painful  disease,  and  steadiness  of  temper  under 
not  unfrequent  misapprehension  by  those  whom  she  best  loved  and 
served,  were  in  great  degree  aided  by  so  much  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope  as  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  little  talk  about  it. 

I  knew  however  in  my  earlier  days  a  right  old  Covenanter 
in  my  Scottish  aunt's  house,  of  whom,  with  Mause  Hedrigg  and 
David  Deans,  I  may  be  able  perhaps  to  speak  further  in  my  next 
paper.  But  I  can  only  now  write  carefully  of  what  bears  on  my 
immediate  work :  and  must  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  the  hasty 
throwing  together  of  materials  intended,  before  my  illness  last  spring, 
to  have  been  far  more  thoroughly  handled.  The  firiends  who  are 
fearful  for  my  reputation  as  an  *  ^crivain '  will  perhaps  kindly  recol- 
lect that  a  sentence  of '  Modern  Painters '  was  often  written  four  or  five 
times  over  in  my  own  hand,  and  tried  in  every  word  for  perhaps  an 
hour — perhaps  a  forenoon — before  it  was  passed  for  the  printer.  I 
rarely  now  fix  my  mind  on  a  sentence,  or  a  thought,  for  five  minutes 
in  the  quiet  of  morning,  but  a  telegram  comes  announcing  that  some- 
body or  other  will  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  that  there's  two  shillings  to  pay. 

John  Euskin. 
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ON  COMMERCIAL   ^CORNERS! 


The  word  'corner,'  intelligible  in  its  original  sense  and  usage  to 
English-speaking  people,  bears  in  its  American  application  a  sig- 
nificance of  different  character  and  of  no  mean  import  in  conmiercial 
circles.  To  '  comer '  or  '  sap '  an  individual  or  an  entire  commercial 
community,  means  a  piece  of  specuUtive  engineering,  ingenious, 
clandestine,  and  effective  as  any  attempt  in  siege  operations  to 
imdermine  and  blow  up  an  enemy's  citadel  before  he  is  aware  of  what 
his  besieging  adversary  is  up  to. 

The  effect  of  *  comers '  or  attempts  to  *  corner '  markets  is  without 
doubt  highly  detrimental  to  all  the  great  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  world ;  but  the  man  who  makes  the  '  comer '  is  not  the  sole 
offender — his  opportunity  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  *  Bear,* 
who,  by  selling  what  he  has  not  got  and  then  by  depressing  prices  by 
further  artificial  sales,  does,  in  the  long  run,  work  infinitely  greater 
harm  to  trade  interests.  The  pui-pose  of  this  article  is  to  show  the 
harmfulness  of  the  unrestricted  operations  of  interested  speculators 
in  purely  '  paper  contracts,'  a  system  of  doing  business  which  has 
been  very  greatly  extended  of  late  years. 

The  axiom  that  speculation  is  the  soul  of  trade  is  perfectly  defen- 
sible. The  vigour  and  enterprise  required  to  set  a  steam-engine  in 
motion  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  forces  required  to  start 
the  movements  of  commerce,  and  experience  has  proved  that  specula- 
tion as  a  rule  keeps  cost  within  reasonable  bounds  to  the  consumer. 
Speculation,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  and  such  as  our 
commercial  forefathers  understood  and  practised,  was  justifiable 
enterprise  based  in  the  main  upon  substantial  capital,  and  always 
with  something  tangible  attached  to  it.  -The  speculator  embarked 
on  his  venture  and  waited  on  the  outturn  of  the  actual  stuff,  or  he 
bought  and  held  the  actual  goods.  If  tlie  article  happened  to  be  in 
curtailed  production,  he  realised  in  due  course  his  profit  on  his  enter- 
prise. If  the  supply  he  was  adding  to,  or  became  interested  in, 
proved  superabundant,  he  lost  his  money  ;  but  in  either  instance  he 
benefited  the  consumer  in  the  first  case  by  setting  the  springs  of 
supply  in  motion,  and  preventing  possible  scarcity  and  famine  prices; 
and,  secondly,  by  bringing  abundance  when  barren  supplies  were  pro- 
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bable.  But  the  operations  of  any  one  individual  or  body  of  specu- 
lators were  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by  the  &ct  of  personal 
capital  and  established  credit  being  essential  in  the  enterprise ;  by 
the  time  most  of  the  ventures  required  to  bring  them  to  a  r^ult,  and 
by  many  other  restrictions. 

Speculation  of  the  present  day,  however,  though  in  some  cases 
requiring  more  or  less  capital  for  its  conduct,  is  a  very  diCTerent 
thing,  for  it  need  not  be  based  on  actual  goods,  but  t^  i^,  as  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  transactions  now  entered  into,  a  mere  transfer  and 
dealing  in  *  paper  contracts.' 

The  development  of  tel^praph  and  steam  communications  and  of 
limited  joint-stock  bank  enterprise,  and  the  unbounded  license  given 
to  speculators,  have  driven  almost  all  sobriety  from  commerce,  and 
given  to  clever  men  a  power  well-nigh  incredible  of  controlling 
markets,  and  manipulating  prioes  to  their  own  profit,  and  the  confu- 
sion and  ruin  of  others ;  or,  if  they  fail  in  their  schemes,  then  of 
producing  a  disorganisation  of  trade  without  the  smallest  thought 
or  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others,  or  the  gigantic  manu- 
&cturing  industries  concerned  in  the  article  that  is  being  ^  manipu- 
lated.' Unfortunately  the  general  want  of  individuality  which  is 
a  human  characteristic,  and  is  as  marked  among  conmiercial  men 
as  it  is  in  every  other  profession,  gives  the  lead  to  men  with  excep- 
tional talent  and  force  of  character,  and  puts  in  their  hands  a  power 
in  commercial  speculations  vastly  increased  by  the  altered  condition 
of  things  which  science  has  brought  about  during  the  past  twenty 
years  more  especially. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  heap  abuse  upon  such  men,  when  no 
restriction  exists  upon  gambling  contracts,  for  every  one  is  entitled 
to  exercise  his  abilities  to  the  best  of  his  own  advantage,  and  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  commercial  centres  of  America 
and  Europe,  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  moral  standing,  excel 
in  the  modem  pastime  of  dealing  in  'futures.'  It  may  be  held, 
that  if  a  wolf  finds  sheep  ready  to  his  call  he  has  justification  in 
satisfying  his  natural  appetite,  for  the  wolf  has  no  moral  code  to 
restrain  his  appetite.  Again  to  pursue  natural  history  illustration — 
if  one  sheep  jumps  a  fence,  the  usual  course  is  that  the  whole  flock 
follows  suit,  regardless  of  the  profit  or  loss  involved,  so  long  as  the- 
'  boss '  sheep  led  the  way. 

What  has  to  be  objected  to  is  this,  that  whereas  in  former  days 
an  individual  or  group  of  speculators  could  not  do  unrestricted  harm, 
the  existing  system  and  connecting  facilities  enable  him  or  a  ring  of 
*  bulls '  or  *  bears '  to  upset  the  commercial  operations  of  the  whole 
world. 

'  Cornering '  in  gold  and  railway  stocks  was  for  long  a  favourite 
pastime  of  American  operators,  and  the  last  will  doubtless  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  squeezing  profits ;  but 
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speculations  in  such  stocks  cannot  do  universal  barm.  The  hoi 
unless  of  impressionable  character,  can  bold  on  to  his  securities  w] 
they  are  being  played  with,  knowing  that,  however  much  the  '  1 
game'  was  temporarily  affecting  the  market  value,  a  certain  divic 
will  be  paid  in  due  course.  But  the  place  of  gold  and  ^  stocks ' 
been  largely  occupied  by  produce,  and  the  system  of  dealing 
'  future  deliveries '  of  cotton,  sugar,  grain,  and  iron  has  arisen — dea 
based  in  the  great  bulk  of  transactions  upon  nothing^  and  in  the 
cessary  settlements  merely  involving  the  putting  up  of  *  differen 
The  system  would  not  have  achieved  its  present  extended  chars 
but  for  the  increased  fiatcilities  provided  by  the  electric  telegraph 
rapid  steam  communications. 

At  the  present  time,  no  matter  whether  the  seed  has  not  yet  1 
sown  for  the  new  crop  of  cotton,  purchases  can  be  made  early  in 
year  of  a  winter  '  delivery '  of  that  cotton ;  wheat  you  shall  have 
any  month  named ;  pork,  bacon,  or  lard  will  be  sold  for  delivery  ^ 
the  very  pig  has  not  yet  been  slatightered,  and,  may  be,  is  but  a  s 
ling ;  or  iron  when  the  rough  ore  has  not  even  been  extracted  \ 
the  vein  1  It  has  even  been  recorded  that  one  dealer,  bolder  thai 
rest,  sold  the  *  catch '  of  a  certain  salmon-river  in  Or^on  two  3 
ahead,  when  probably  the  salmon  whose  capture  was  concerned 
not  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  grilse. 

The  system,  once  started,  rapidly  found  supporters  everywl 
and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  revolutionising  the  cours 
commerce. 

Taking  cotton  as  the  leading  example,  it  has  now  come  to  X 
that  whereas  the  total  production  of  the  world  available  for  Euro] 
and  American  consumption  is  some  7,000,000  bales  of  425  lbs.  e 
the  tiun  over  of '  future  delivery '  contracts  in  American,  English, 
Continental  markets  amounts,  it  is  estimated,  to  the  stupendous  1 
of  80,000,000  bales,  of  the  value  of  nearly  1,000,000,000Z.  sterliii 

This  is  the  '  speculative  turn  over '  by  means  of  paper  contn 
in  one  article  alone.  What  is  the  turn  over  in  grain,  provisi 
sugar,  iron,  &c.,  is  less  easily  ascertained,  but  in  the  aggregate 
probably  very  much  in  excess  of  the  dealings  in  cotton. 

The  principle  of  business  in  *  future  deliveries '  is  not  to  be 
demned  hastily ;  it  is  a  course  rendered  almost  absolutely  neces 
to  cautious  planters,  traders,  and  manufacturers  under  the  new  o 
of  things,  when,  owing  to  one  man's  news  being  everybody's  n 
rapid  fluctuations  are  the  rule;  but  dealings  in  'futures'  req 
comparatively  little  or  no  capital  for  their  conduct,  and  it  is  opei 
any  individual  or  to  a  *  ring,'  by  the  extent  of  their  operations  or  bj 
titious  proceedings,  to  raise  and  depress  prices  at  their  pleasure, 
establish  situations  of  a  most  disorganising  character — and  this  is  d 

But  to  be  more  explicit^  little  business  in  actual  cotton  is 
done  that  is  not  connected  with  a  '  future '  transaction ;  a  planter 
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flecure  what  he  considers  a  £air  price  for  a  portion  of  his  crop,  or  under 
the  command  of  his  fisictor  or  banker  who  wishes  to  secure  his  ad-^ 
yances,  sells  ^  futore  deliveries '  of  the  coming  crop.  The  spinner,  on 
the  other  hand,  wishing  to  secure  his  contracts  for  yams,  buys  a  ^  future ' 
delivery. 

So  far,  these  transactions,  or  similar  ones  which  merchants  may 
enter  into,  are  within  the  bounds  of  unspeculative  trading ;  but  the 
fi&tal  fiawnlity  of  trading  in  paper  contracts — ^lying  over  two,  four,  or 
six  months,  or  even  for  longer  periods,  without  the  dread  necessity  of 
having  to  provide  one  single  penny  to  pay  for  the  large  value  involved — 
has  developed  an  extent  of  speculation  to  which  the  term  *  gambling ' 
may  be  ri^teously  applied.  This  is  bad  enough,  for  the  irresponsi- 
bUity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  operators,  unknown  to  the  public,  is 
continually  setting  home  and  f(»reign  markets  in  courses  for  which  no 
intelligible  reason  can  be  found  by  Intimate  traders,  and  creating  tmi-  . 
veisal  embarrassment  and  loss ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  operations 
of  a  gigantic  nature,  in  which  one  man  or  a  ^  ring '  deliberately  sets 
to  work  to  manipulate  markets,  effects  are  produced,  the  disastrous 
character  of  which  cannot  be  measured,  for  the  influences  are  so 
wide-spread,  and  touch  so  many  various  interests  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  New  York  or  English  cotton  markets  which  are 
alone  affected.  The  electric  telegraph  flashes  the  fictitious  values 
produced  by  these  operations  north,  south,  east,  and  west, — ^notifying 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe  what  is  going  on, 
raising  false  hopes  and  producing  needless  despair — for  whcU  ?  The 
interest  of  one  man,  or  a  small  group  of  men,  to  whom  the  operation 
may  bring  a  profit,  the  value  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  disturbance  to  the  entire  commercial  world,  is  as  a  drop  to  a 
bucket  of  water. 

In  America,  dealings  in  'futures '  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by 
margins  on  contracts,  or  made  secure  by  daily  *  calls '  for  differences, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dealings  are  under  some  control  as 
regards  their  extent ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  security  of  being 
able  to  enforce  a  call  at  any  moment  would  appear  to  foster  speculation, 
foritnot  unfrequently happens  that  over  250,000  bales(paper  contracts) 
change  hands  in  New  York  in  one  day  I — a  quantity  representing  a 
value  of  nigh  3,000,000i.  sterling.  In  Liverpool  and  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean markets,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transactions  are  without  any 
restriction  whatever;  the  system  prevailing  everywhere  has  become 
purely  '  gambling '  in  produce,  and  brings  the  banished  amusements 
of  Homburg  and  Baden,  and  the  existing  excitement  of  Monaco,  to 
oar  very  doors. 

To  continue  the  description  of  a  cotton '  corner.'  Suppose  a  *  ring,' 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  of  speculators  in  *  futures' 
with  which  all  markets  are  now  crowded,  have  oversold  'deliveries'  of 
cotton  in  a  certain  month,  and  that  the  stock  of  cotton  likely  to  be 
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available  for  declarations  on  such  contracts  in  that  month  < 
manipulated  and  financed  without  superhim[ian  difficulty,  the 
ring)  quietly  proceed  to  ^sap'  the  enemy  by  buying  up  in 
direction  all  the  *  delivery '  contracts  for  that  month,  and  securj 
the  actual  cotton  they  can  lay  hands  on,  thus  putting  a  stop 
free  movements  ;  then,  as  the  month  in  question  comes  roui 
unwary  *  sheep '  find  the  walls  of  the  fold  closing  round  them 
day.  They  are  unable  to  buy  back  their  contracts,  or  purchase 
to  tender  against  them;  prices  rise  daily,  both  of  contrac 
actual  cotton,  until  the  ^corner'  is  established,  and  the  op 
— having  sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  market — retire,  and 
another  opportunity  to  twirl  the  market  round  their  fingers. 

Such  a  cotton  '  comer '  in  October  1879  raised  the  value  of 
11  to  13  per  cent.,  and  prices  fell  even  a  larger  percentage 
five  days  of  the  '  comer '  being  over.  The  same  thing  occui 
the  month  of  August  1880,  while  at  the  present  time  a  state  of 
exists  which  has  produced  widespread  embarrassment.  In  a  { 
or  less  degree  the  same  course  goes  on  firom  month  to  montl 
the  foregoing  instances  are  typical.  The  profits  realised 
*  comer '  are  not  easily  ascertainable,  neither  are  the  losses ; 
is  no  difficult  task  to  estimate  what  the  eflfect  on  the  world's 
must  be  of  violent  and  unnecessaiy  fluctuation  of  12  per  cent, 
the  compass  of  a  few  days,  and  it  certainly  is  reasonable  to  j 
that  the  losses  involved  by  &uch  disorganisations  vastly  excei 
profits,  for  nothing  disturbs  the  course  of  business  so  much  a 
of  confidence. 

The  astuteness  and  boldness  of  operators,  pioreover,  are  com 
providing  fictitious  positions.  In  such  courses  lie  their  opportu 
and  as  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  contracts  they  put  out, 
contracts  they  buy  in — as  there  are  always  buyers  and  sel! 
command — the  power  to  work  evil  is  immense.  There  is 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  manufacturers,  who,  with  their  oper 
are  greatly  aflfected  by  the  existing  *  comer,'  have  intensified  its 
by  their  own  unwary  operations  on  the  opposite  tack. 

The  system  of  speculating  in  paper  contracts  is  reduced  to  a  £ 
— no  combination  or  *  brag '  in  the  worst  gambling  games  of  c 
more  skilfid  as  conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  work  it ; 
sity  has  compelled  the  brokers'  associations  of  Europe  and  A] 
to  provide  machinery,  to  clear  the  contracts,  of  the  most  ela 
and  perfect  kind.  In  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  vast  I 
the  transactions  is  purely  *  paper  contract '  dealing,  it  may  be 
that  not  infrequently  the  dockets  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  b 
clearing  house  have  been  known  to  carry  100  to  150  declai 
on  a  single  tender  of  100  bales  of  actual  cotton;  that  is,  tr 
tions  to  the  extent  of  10,000  to  15,000  bales  of  cotton  have 
entered  into  by  speculators  on  the  basis  of  100  bales  of  cottor 
the  time  of  its  first  sale  to  the  date  it  goes  into  bona  fide  consuu 
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—100  to  150  transactions,  95  per  cent,  of  which  are  purely  un- 
necessary, untaxed,  unrestricted,  paying  profits,  and  yielding  losses ! 
There  is  surely  something  not  quite  right  here ! — something  that 
mast  be  harmful  in  a  moral  and  material  sense  to  all  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  to  all  great  trade  interests. 

The  frequent  troubles  between  employers  and  the  employed  are 
doubtless  greatly  due  to  the  constant  disorganisations  which  unre- 
stricted speculation  in  paper  contracts  is  now  producing.  This  point 
and  the  difficulties  merchants  and  manufacturers  suffer  could  well 
be  enlarged  upon,  and  submitted  to  actual  proof;  but  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  growing  evil,  and  not  to  enter 
into  over-much  detail. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked,  Is  this  question  without  the  pale 
of  Government  inquiry  and  restriction,  or  is  business  hereafter  to  be 
under  the  control  of  unrestricted  speculation  and  gambling  in  paper 
contracts  ?  That  Government  should  interfere  too  much  in  trade 
matters  is  not  to  be  advocated ;  but  here  is  an  instance  in  which 
large  vested  interests  are  thrown  into  contact  with  unnatural  and 
wihealthy  influences  which  not  every  manufacturer  or  trader  has  the 
mental  quickness  to  grapple  with,  or  the  cool  courage  to  wait  patiently 
and 'let  well  alone.'  The  operations  detailed  strike  far  and  wide 
into  the  very  vitals  of  commerce ;  and  surely,  if  the  morals  of  a 
people  require  legislation,  so  should  the  trade  of  a  country  be  fenced 
from  influences  which  are  morally  objectionable,  apart  from  the 
material  damage  and  disorganisation  they  cause. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Parliament  that  '  bearing '  hank  shares 
is  ill^al ;  surely  some  restriction  of  the  sort  is  called  for  in  dealings 
with  produce  upon  which  the  whole  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  is  based.  It  is  not  needful  for  commercial 
purposes  that  the  cotton  crop  should  be  turned  over  twelve  times  in 
one  year  on  mere  paper  contracts,  or  more  hog  produce  sold  than  all 
the  hogs  in  America  for  several  years  would  yield,  or  Parisian  beet- 
root sugar  warrants  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  annual 
outturn  of  the  entire  Continent. 

WiLLUM  P.  Halhbd. 
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Among  the  distinguished  men  who  came  together  at  the  recent 
International  Medical  Congress — a  gathering  altogether  unexampled 
for  its  combination  of  great  and  varied  ability,  and  worthily  re- 
presentative of  almost  every  country  in  which  medicine  is  studied — 
there  was  no  one  whose  presence  was  more  universally  or  more 
cordially  welcomed,  than  a  quiet-|ooking  Frenchman,  who  is  neither 
a  great  physician,  a  great  surgeon,  or  even  a  great  physiologist ;  hut 
who,  originally  a  chemist,  has  done  more  for  medical  science  than 
any  savant  of  his  day.  And  this,  not  only  (probably  not  so  much) 
through  the  results  already  attained  by  Pasteur  himself  and  by  others 
working  on  bis  ideas — great  though  these  results  are ;  but  through  the 
entirely  new  direction  he  has  given  to  scientific  inquiry,  the  number 
of  new  paths  of  research  he  has  opened  out,  and  of  new  clues  he  has 
aCForded  to  those  who  will  follow  them  up ;  and,  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  by  the  admirable  example  he  has  afforded,  in  the  strictness  and 
severity  of  his  own  methods  (which  have  made  him  almost  unerring  in 
his  predictions,  and  have  given  his  conclusions  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tions), to  those  who  would  carry  on  the  same  lines  of  inquiry. 

And  here  I  would  stop  to  note,  as  honourable  to  the  disinterested 
character  of  a  Profession  which  has  been  lately  the  object  of  violent 
abuse  for  its  (alleged)  selfish  and  mercenary  s{Hrit,  that  this  unique 
welcome  was  given,  not  to  a  great  physician  who  had  discovered  a 
cure  for  gout,  cancer,  or  consumption,  by  the  use  of  which  it 
would  be  enriched — not  to  a  bold  surgeon  who  had  brought  into 
vogue  some  wonderful  operation,  the  success  of  which  would  tend 
to  its  renown — but  to  the  scientific  investigator  of  the  causes  of 
disease,  whose  work  belongs  altogether  to  the  domain  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  thus,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  benefit  its  members 
pecuniarily,  tends  only  to  diminish  their  remunerative  employment. 
I  never  felt  so  proud  of  belonging  to  the  body  which  still  doe« 
me  the  honour  to  recognise  me  as  one  of  its  members,  as  I  did  when 
Sir  James  Paget,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  paused  in  his  opening 
address,  to  point  out  on  the  platform  behind  him  the  greatest  living 
exemplar  of  the  truths  he  was  so  admirably  enforcing ;  and  when  the 
whole  of  his  vast  audience — the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
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gathered  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  again — 
enthusiastically  cheered,  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again,  the 
scientific  veteran  whose  renown  has  spread  from  his  quiet  Parisian 
laboratory  over  the  whole  civilised  world. 

In  order  that  the  last  of  Pasteur's  great  achievements — which,  with 
some  of  the  ideas  it  suggests,  it  is  my  object  now  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  Nvneteenth  Century — may  be  properly  appreciated, 
it  will  be  well  for  me  to  sketch  out  briefly  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  his  lifework,  from  the  time  when  the  singular  beauty  of  some  of 
his  Chemico-phymcal  researches  (which  obtained  for  him  in  1856 
the  Sumford  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Society)  marked  him  out  as  one 
likely  to  attain  fiirilier  distinction. 

It  seems  to  have  been  by  his  special  interest  in  the  chemistry  of 
Organic  substances,  that  he  was  early  led  to  examine  into  the  question 
of  fermentation ;  which  had  come  to  present  an  entirely  new  aspect 
through  the  discovery  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  that  yeast  is  really  a 
plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  lowest  types  of  fimgi,  which  grows 
and  reproduces  itself  in  the  fermentable  fluid,  and  whose  vegetative 
action  is  presumably  the  cause  of  that  fermentation,  just  as  the 
development  of  mould  in  a  jam-pot  occasions  a  like  change  in  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  jam,  on  whose  surface,  and  at  whose  expense, 
it  lives  and  reproduces  itself.  Chemists  generally — especially  Liebig, 
who  had  a  fermentation-theory  of  his  own — pooh-poohed  this  idea 
altogether ;  maintaining  the  presence  of  the  yeast-plant  to  be  a  mere 
concomitant,  and  refusing  to  believe  that  it  had  any  real  share  in  the 
process.  But  in  1843,  Professor  Helmholtz,  then  a  young  undistin- 
guished man,  devised  a  method  of  stepping  the  passage  of  organic 
germs  from  a  fermenting  into  a  fermentable  liquid,  without  checking- 
the  passage  of  fluids;  and  as  no  fermentation  was  then  set  up, 
he  drew  the  inference  that  the  '  particulate '  organic  germs,  not  the- 
soluble  material  of  the  yeast,  furnish  the  primum  mobile  of  this 
change, — a  doctrine  which,  though  now  universally  accepted,  had  to- 
fight  its  way  for  some  time  against  the  whole  force  of  chemical' 
authority.* 

A  little  before  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  discovery,  a  set  of  investiga- 
tions had  been  made  by  Schulze  and  Schwann,  to  determine  whether 
the  exclusion  of  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  living  organisms  in  decomposing  fluids,  or  whether  these  fluids 
might  be  kept  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  life,  by  such  means  as 
would  presumably  destroy  any  germs  which  the  air  admitted  to  them 
might  bring  in  from  without,  such  as  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube 
or  strong  sulphuric  acid.  These  experiments,  it  should  be  said,  had 
referaice  rather  to  the  question  of '  spontaneous  generation '  or  *  abio- 

'  It  was,  I  remember,  in  or  about  that  year,  that  Professor  Liebig*s  visit  to  Eng- 
land gave  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  some  yeast  under  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope.    He  said  that  be  had  not  before  seen  its  component  cells  so  distinctly. 
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genesis,'  than  to  the  cause  of  fermentation  and  decomposition 
object  being  to  determine  whether  the  living  things  found  bj 
microscope  in  a  decomposing  liquid  exposed  to  the  air,  spring 
germs  brought  by  the  atmosphere,  or  are  generated  de  tiovo  ii 
act  of  decay — the  latter  doctrine  having  then  many  upholders, 
the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  recognition  o 
part  it  plays  in  alcoholic  fermentation,  gave  an  entirely  new  val 
Schulze's  and  Schwann's  results;  suggesting  that  putrefactive 
other  kinds  of  decomposition  may  be  really  due,  not  (as  fon 
supposed)  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  unstable  orj 
compounds,  but  to  a  new  arrangement  of  elements  brought  abo 
the  development  of  germinal  particles  deposited  from  the  atmosf 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Pasteur  took  up  the  inquiry ;  an 
its  subsequent  complete  working-out,  science  is  mainly  indebt 
him  :  for  although  other  investigators — ^notably  Professor  Tynd 
have  confirmed  and  extended  his  conclusions  by  ingenious  varis 
on  his  mode  of  research,  they  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  th 
those  main  positions  which  have  now  gained  universal  acceptance- 
on  the  part  of  a  few  obstinate  *  irreconcileAbles ' — have  been  estabi 
by  Pasteur's  own  labours.  These  positions  may  be  briefly  summa 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  no  organic  fluid  undergoes  spontaneous  fermentati 
decomposition,  even  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air;  any 
action  being  originated  and  maintained  only  by  the  developm 
action  of  definite  organic  germs. 

2.  That  diflerent  kinds  of  fermentation  (using  that  term  in  its 
sense)  are  produced  by  organic  germs  of  diflferent  species.  ' 
while  torula  sets  going  the  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a  sacch 
wort,  other  fungoid  germs  will  set  up  the  acetous,  and  oi 
again,  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  when  introduced  into  1 
of  the  same  kind. 

3.  That  many  different  kinds  of  germs — notably  those  o 
bacteria^  which  induce  putrefactive  fermentation — are  const 
floating  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  almost  certainly 
sown  in  any  organic  fluid  freely  exposed  to  it. 

4.  That  if  these  germs  be  removed  by  mechanical  filtrs 
or  be  got  rid  of  by  subsidence,  or  be  deprived  of  their  potenc 
chemical  agents  which  destroy  their  vitality,  the  most  readily  de 
posable  organic  fluid  may  be  subjected  to  the  freest  contact  witl 
air  from  which  the  germs  have  been  thus  eliminated,  without  m 
going  any  change. 

5.  That  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fermentation  without 
presence  of  germ-particles,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  spontai 
origination  of  such  germs ;  each  kind,  when  sown  in  the  li< 
rey  reducing  itself  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  higher  plants, 
thus  continuously  maintaining  its  own  type. 
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6.  That  such  germ^particles,  when  dried  up,  can  not  only 
maintain  their  germinal  power  for  unlimited  periods,  starting  into 
renewed  activity  so  soon  as  the  requisite  conditions  are  supplied ; 
but  that,  in  this  state  of  dormant  vitality,  they  can  be  subjected  to 
influences  which  would  destroy  the  life  of  the  growing  plants — such 
as  very  high  or  veiy  low  temperatures,  the  action  of  strong  add  or 
alkaline  solutions,  and  the  like.^ 

The  first  application  of  these  doctrines  to  the  study  of  disease  in 
the  living  animal,  was  made  in  a  very  important  investigation,  com- 
mitted to  Pasteur  by  his  old  master  in  chemistry  (the  eminent  and 
eloquent  Dumas),  into  the  nature  of  the  pSbri/nej  which  was  threaten- 
ing to  extinguish  the  whole  silk  culture  of  France  and  Italy.  It  had 
been  previously  ascertained  that  .the  bodies  of  the  animals  afiected 
with  this  disease  (whether  in  the  worm,  chrysalis,  or  moth  stage) 
swarm  with  pecidiar  minute  corpuscles,  whiph  even  pass  into  the  un- 
developed eggs  of  the  female  moth ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
these  corpuscles  were  independent,  self-developing  organisms  intro- 
duced firom  without ;  many  regarding  their  presence  as  a  mere  expres- 
sion or  concomitant  of  the  disorder,  not  as  its  cause.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  detail  the  steps  of  this  most  complicated  and  difficult  inquiry ; 
and  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  the  mere  statement  that  it  not  only 
proved  completely  successful  as  to  what  may  be  termed  its  commercial 
object,  but  that,  though  it  concerned  only  a  humble  worm,  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  entirely  new  system  and  method  of  research  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  a  large  class  of  diseases  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  of  which  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  see  the  important 
issues. 

Among  the  most  immediately  productive  of  its  results,  may  be 
accounted  the  '  antiseptic  surgery '  of  Professor  Lister ;  of  which  the 
principle  is  the  careful  exclusion  of  living  bacteria  and  other  germs, 
alike  from  the  natural  internal  cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  such  as 
are  formed  by  disease,  whenever  these  may  be  laid  open  by  accident,  or 
may  have  to  be  opened  surgically.  This  exclusion  is  effected  by  the 
judicious  use  of  carbolic  acid,  which  kills  the  germs  without  doing  any 
mischief  to  the  patient ;  and  the  saving  of  lives,  of  limbs,  and  of 
severe  suffering,  already  brought  about  by  this  method,  constitutes 
in  itself  a  glorious  triumph  alike  to  the  scientific  elaborator  of  the 
germ-doctrine,  and  to  the  scientific  surgeon  by  whom  it  has  been 
thus  applied. 

A  far  wider  range  of  study,  however,  soon  opened  itself.  The 
revival  by  Dr.  Farr  of  the  doctrine  of  zymosis  (fermentation), — long 
ago  suggested  by  the  sagacity  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  practically  taken 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Sir  John  Pringle  (the  most 

*  The  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  rest  is  fuUy  stated  in  Professor 
Tyndal  *s  recently  published  treatise  on  the  Floating  MaMtr  of  the  Air, 
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scientific  physician  of  his  time), — as  the  expression  of  the  effect 
duced  in  the  blood  by  the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  (such  as 
of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  cholera,  typhus,  &c.),  had  nati 
directed  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  the  question  ( 
pi-eviously  raised  speculatively),  whether  these  specific  poisoD 
not  really  organic  germs,  each  kind  of  which,  a  real  cantat 
vivvmij  when  sown  in  the  circulating  fluid,  produces  a  de 
zymosis  of  its  own,  in  the  course  of  which  the  poison  is  rcproc 
with  large  increase,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  yeast  in  a  fen 
ing  wort.  Pasteur's  success  brought  this  question  to  the  1 
as  one  not  to  talk  about,  but  to  work  at ;  the  lead  being  tal 
believe,  by  M.  Chauveau,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Medici 
Lyons ;  but  other  investigators  (among  them  our  own  Prof.  Bi 
Sanderson)  following  closely  in  his  wake. — Pasteur's  own  atte 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  what  m 
termed  the  pathology  of  beer,  wine,  and  vinegar,  and  to  the  fig 
had  still  to  maintain  with  the  advocates  of  abiogenesis.  I  sha 
stop  to  describe  the  valuable  improvements  he  has  introducec 
the  manu&cture  of  alcoholic  and  acetous  liquors,  with  a  vi( 
preventing  those  injurious  fermentations  which  often  interfere 
the  normal  processes,  and  sometimes  ruin  their  results ;  but 
keep  to  the  object  I  have  specially  in  view,  the  exposition  of 
more  recent  contributions  to  *  preventive  medicine,'  which  cons 
him  the  greatest  public  benefactor  of  his  time. 

An  epizootic  malady  extensively  prevails  on  the  Contine 
Europe,  though  fortunately  but  little  known  in  this  coi 
which  is  sometimes  designated  *  splenic  fever,'  and  some 
*  anthrax'  or  ^  carbuncular '  disease,  while  it  is  known  in  Frai 
^charbon'  or  *  pustule  maligne.'  In  its  most  malignant  fori 
causes  the  death  of  the  horses,  cattle^  and  sheep  a£fected  by  it,  i 
course  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  the  less  severe  form  of  an 
disease  it  occasions  great  and  prolonged  suffering,  even  when 
recovery  takes  place.  Both  forms  seem  propagable  to  man.  Bel 
the  years  1867  and  1870,  above  56,000  deaths  from  this  diseaj 
recorded  as  having  occurred  among  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  ant 
deaths  among  the  human  population,  in  the  single  distri 
Novgorod  in  Bussia.  It  appears  to  be  scarcely  ever  absent 
France,  and  is  estimated  to  involve  an  annual  loss  of  many  mi 
of  francs  on  the  part  of  breeders  in  that  country ;  whole  flock 
herds  being  carried  off  at  once,  and  their  proprietors  ruined.  A 
epizootic  of  this  type  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  this  country  bel 
1850  and  1860 ;  while  the  'plague  of  boils,'  under  which  many  c 
human  population  (my  imhappy  self  among  the  rest)  suffered  di 
some  part  of  that  decenniim:!,  was  probably  brought  on  us  by  infe 
from  animals.  Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  a  severe 
often  fatal  malady  occurring  among  the  'wool-sorters  '  at  Brae 
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which  is  pretty  certninly  a  modification  of  '  splenic  fever,'  communi- 
cated by  the  wool  of  sheep  infected  with  that  disease. 

As  far  back  as  1850  it  was  observed  by  two  distinguished  French 
pathologists^  MM.  Kayer  and  Davaine,  that  the  blood  of  animals 
affected  with  splenic  fever  contained  minute  transparent  rods;  but  their 
fimgoid  nature  and  life-history  was  first  worked-out  a  few  years  since  by 
a  young  German  physician  named  Koch,  whose  account  of  it  was  soon 
confirmed  by  Cohn,  the  eminent  Botanical  Professor  of  Breslau,  and 
afterwards  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Ewart,  all  of  whom  *  cultivated  * 
the  plant  in  aqueous  humour,  or  some  other  organic  liquid  of  suit- 
able character,  kept  at  nearly  blood-heat.  They  found  Uie  *  rods '  to 
be  produced  by  progressive  extension  from  germ-particles  of  extreme 
minuteness.  At  first  they  are  simple  tubes  divided  at  intervals  by 
transverse  partitions ;  but  after  a  time  minute  dots  are  seen  within 
these  tubes,  which  gradually  enlarge  into  ovoid  bodies  that  lie  in 
rows  within  the  rods ;  and  at  last  the  rods  fall  to  pieces,  liberating 
the  germ-particles  they  included.  The  minutest  drop  of  the  fluid 
containing  these  germs,  if  conveyed  into  another  portion  of  culti- 
vated fluid,  initiates  the  same  process  of  growth  and  reproduction ; 
and  this  may  be  repeated  many  times  without  any  impairment  of 
the  potency  of  the  germs,  which,  when  introduced  by  inoculation  into 
the  bodies  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  develope  in  them  all  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  splenic  fever.  Koch  further  ascertained 
that  the  blood  of  animals  that  succumbed  to  this  disease  might  be 
dried  and  kept  for  four  years,  and  might  be  even  pulverised  into  dust, 
without  losing  its  power  of  infection. 

Here  I  would  stop  to  cite  the  prophetic  words  used  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  when  giving  an  account  to  a  Glasgow  audience,  in  1876,  of 
Koch's  then  recent  researches: — ^'The  very  first  step  towards  the 
extirpation  of  these  contagia  is  the  knowledge  of  their  nature ;  and 
the  knowledge  brought  to  us  by  Dr.  Koch  will  render  as  certain  the 
stamping  out  of  splenic  fever,  as  the  stoppage  of  the  plague  of 
p&mne  by  the  researches  of  Pasteur.' 

It  was  but  fitting  that  the  complete  verification  of  this  prediction 
should  be  the  direct  result  of  the  labours  of  the  illustrious  man  on 
whose  previous  work  it  was  based ;  although  others  were  at  work, 
more  or  less  successfully,  in  the  same  direction. 

One  of  the  first  questions  examined  by  Pasteur  was  the  cause  of 
outbreaks  of  ^charbon'  in  its  most  deadly  form  among  flocks  of 
sheep  feeding  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  healthiest  pastures,  far 
removed  from  any  obvious  source  of  infection.  Learning  by  the 
inquiries  he  instituted  that  special  localities  seemed  haunted,  at  distant 
intervals,  by  this  plague,  he  inquired  what  had  been  done  with 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  had  died  of  it ;  and  learned  that  it  had 
been  customary  to  bury  them  deep  in  the  soil,  and  that  such  inter- 
ments had  been  made,  it  might  have  been  ten  years  before,  beneath 
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the  surfece  of  some  of  the  very  pastures  in  which  the  fresh  out 
took  place.  Notwithstanding  that  the  depth  (ten  or  twelve  fc 
which  the  carcases  had  been  buried,  seemed  to  preclude  the  i 
the  upward  travelling  of  the  poison-germF,  the  diviniDg  m 
Pasteur  found  in  earth-worms  a  probable  means  of  their  conve; 
and  he  soon  obtained  an  experimental  verification  of  his  idea, 
satisfied  even  those  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  ridicule  it.  Coll 
a  number  of  worms  from  these  pastures,  he  made  an  extract 
contents  of  their  alimentary  canals ;  and  found  that  the  inoci 
of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  this  extract  gave  them  the  si 
form  of  'charbon,'  due  to  the  multiplication  in  their  circulatir 
rent  of  the  deadly  anthrax-bacillus,  with  which  their  blood  wai 
after  death  to  be  loaded. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  disease-germs  of  anthrax  e 
conveyed  to  herds  of  cattle  widely  separated  from  each  oth 
from  any  ostensible  source  of  infection,  was  discovered  by  the  in 
prosecuted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Professor  Eurdon  Sanderson 
Brown  Institution,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  simultaneoi 
breaks  which  occurred  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  ] 
found  that  all  the  herds  affected  had  been  fed  with  brewers' 
supplied  from  a  common  source ;  and  on  examining  microsco 
a  sample  of  these  grains,  they  were  seen  to  be  swarming  \vi 
deadly  bacillus,  which,  when  it  has  once  found  its  way  among 
grows  and  multiplies  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  next  important  step  in  this  investigation,  was  the  disco 
the  modification  in  the  potency  of  the  poison,  which  can  be  pr< 
by  the  '  cultivation '  of  this  bacillus.  Everyone  knows  thai 
of  our  most  valued  esculent  plants  and  fruits  are  the  '  cul 
varieties  of  types  which  man  would  scarcely  care  to  use  ir 
original  state,  on  account  of  the  unpleasantness  of  their  flav 
their  semi-poisonous  qualities.  And  now  that  we  know  that 
disease-germs  are  really  humble  types  of  vegetation,  the  idea 
ally  suggests  itself  whether  they  too  may  not  be  so  far  modif 
the  *  environment '  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  developed, 
undergo  some  analogous  modification.  Two  modes  of  such  '  ci; 
suggest  themselves  : — the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  the  c 
ting  current  of  animals  of  a  different  type,  and  its  repeated 
mission  from  one  such  animal  to  another ; — and  cultivation  can 
out  of  the  living  body,  in  fluids  (such  as  blood- serum  or  meat- 
which  are  found  favourable  to  its  growth,  the  temperature  of  thi 
in  the  latter  case  being  kept  up  nearly  to  blood-heat.  Botl] 
methods  have  been  used  by  Pasteur  himself  and  by  Professor  I 
Sanderson ;  and  the  latter  especially  by  M,  Toussaint  of  Toi 
who,  as  well  as  Pasteur,  has  experimented  also  on  another  h 
which  he  had  found  to  le  the  disease-germ  of  a  malady  termed 
cholera,'  which  proves  very  fatal  among  poultry  in  France  and 
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zerland.'  It  has  l^een  by  Pasteur  that  the  conditions  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  poison  by  culture  have  been  most  completely  determined ; 
so  that  the  disease  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  his  ^  cultivated  * 
Tims  may  be  rendered  so  trivial  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  His 
method  consists  in  cultivating  the  bacillus  in  meat-juice  or  chicken 
broth,  to  which  access  of  air  is  permitted  while  dust  is  excluded ;  and 
then  allowing  a  certain  time  to  elapse  before  it  is  made  use  of  in 
inoculation  experiments.  If  the  period  does  not  exceed  two  months, 
the  potency  of  the  bacillus  seems  but  little  diminished ;  but  if  the 
interval  be  extended  to  three  or  four  months,  it  is  found  that  though 
animals  inoculated  with  the  organism  take  the  disease,  they  have  it 
in  a  milder  form,  and  a  considerable  proportion  recover ;  whilst,  if 
the  time  be  still  further  prolonged,  say  to  eight  months,  the  disease 
produced  by  it  is  so  mild  as  not  to  be  at  all  serious,  the  inoculated 
animals  speedily  regaining  perfect  health  and  vigour.^ 

Thus,  then,  it  becomes  possible  to  a£fect  sheep  and  cattle  with 
a  form  of  anthrax-disease  so  mild,  as  to  bear  much*  the  same  relation 
to  the  severer  forms  that  cow-pox  bears  to  small-pox ;  and  for  this 
artificial  affection  with  the  mitigated  disorder,  Pasteur  uses  the  term 
^  vaccination.'  The  question  that  now  arises — ^to  which  the  whole 
previous  investigation  has  led  up— is  the  most  important  of  all : 
Does  this  ^  vaccination '  with  the  mild  virus  afford  the  same  protection 
against  the  action  of  the  severe,  that  is  imparted  by  cow-pox  vaccina- 
tion against  i^mall-pox  ?  To  this  question  affirmative  answers  were 
last  year  obtained  by  Prof.  Greenfield  (on  Prof.  Burdon  Sanderson's  sug- 
gestion) in  regard  to  bovine  animals,  and  by  M.  Toussaint  in  regard 
to  sheep  and  dogs ;  the  former,  when  '  vaccinated '  from  rodents,  and 
the  latter  from  fluids  '  cultivated '  outside  the  living  body  after  a 
method  devised  by  M.  Toussaint,  proving  themselves  incapable  of 
being  infected  with  any  form  of  anthrax-disease,  though  repeatedly 
inoculated  with  the  malignant  virus ;  and  remaining  free  from  all 
disorder,  either  constitutional  or  local.  The  same  result  having 
been  obtained  from  experiments  made  by  Pasteur  himself,  probably 
about  the  same  date,  with  charbon-virus  cultivated  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  one  of  the  Pro- 

■  I  have  seen  notices  of  its  serious  prevalence  during  this  very  summer  in  some  of 
the  localities  most  frequented  by  tourists. 

*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  as  cultmre  of  one  kind  can  mitigate  the  action  of 
the  poison  germs,  so  culture  of  another^kind  may  restore,  or  even  increase,  their  original 
potency.  It  has  been  found  by  Pasteur  that  this  may  be  effected  by  inoculating  with 
the  mitigated  virus  a  new-born  guinea-pig,  to  which  it  will  prove  fatal ;  then  using 
ita  blood  for  the  inoculation  of  a  somewhat  older  animal ;  and  repeating  this  process 
several  times.  In  this  way  a  most  powerful  virus  may  be  obtained  at  will— a  dis- 
covery not  only  practicaUy  valuable  for  experimental  purposes,  but  of  great  scientific 
interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  mild  types  of  other  diseases  may 
be  converted  into  malignant.  By  Dr.  Grawitz,  indeed,  it  has  been  recently  asserted 
that  even  some  of  the  most  innocent  of  our  domestic  microphytes  may  be  changed  by 
artificial  culture  into  disease-germs  of  deadly  infectiveness. 
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vincial  Agricultural  Societies  of  France,  that  this  important  disc 
should  be  publicly  demonstrated  on  a  great  scale.  Accordinj 
farm  and  a  flock  of  fifty  sheep  having  been  placed  at  M.  Pas 
disposal,  he  *  vaccinated '  twenty-five  of  the  flock  (distinguished 
perforation  of  their  ears)  with  the  iniLd  virus  on  the  3rd  of  Ma^ 
and  repeated  the  operation  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month. 
animals  all  passed  through  a  slight  indisposition ;  but  at  the  e 
the  month  none  of  them  were  found  to  have  lost  either  fat,  app 
or  liveliness.  On  the  3l8t  of  that  month,  all  the  fifty  sheep,  wi 
distinction,  were  inoculated  with  the  sftrongest  charbon-virus 
M,  Pasteur  predicted  that  on  the  following  day  the  twenty-five 
inoculated  for  the  first  time  would  all  be  dead,  whilst  those  prot 
by  previous  *  vaccination '  with  the  mild  virus  would  be  perl 
free  from  even  slight  indisposition.  A  large  assemblage  of  agi 
tural  authorities,  cavalry  officers,  and  veterinary  surgeons  having 
at  the  field  the  next  afternoon  (June  1),  the  result  was  / 
to  he  exactly  m  dccordance  with  M.  Pasteur'a  predictions, 
2  o'clock  twenty-'three  of  the  *  unprotected '  sheep  were  dead 
twenty-fourth  died  within  another  hour,  and  the  twenty-fift 
hour  afterwards.  But  the  twenty-five  *  vaccinated '  sheep  were  i 
perfectly  good  condition  ;  one  of  them,  which  had  been  desigi 
inoculated  with  an  extra  dose  of  the  poison,  having  been  slight] 
disposed  for  a  few  hours,  but  having  then  recovered.  The  tw 
five  carcases  were  then  buried  in  a  selected  spot,  with  a  view  t< 
further  experimental  testing  of  the  poisonous  effect  produced 
the  grass  which  will  grow  over  their  graves.  But  the  result, 
the  reporter  of  the  Times  (Jime  2),  'is  already  certain;  and 
agricultural  public  now  know  that  an  infallible  preventive  i 
against  the  charbon-poison,  which  is  neither  costly  nor  difficult, 
single  man  can  inoculate  a  thousand  sheep  in  a  day.' — I  have 
learned  that  this  protection  is  being  eagerly  sought  by  the  Fj 
owners  of  flocks  and  herds ;  and  if  any  severe  epidemic  of  the 
kind  were  to  break  out  in  this  country,  our  own  agriculti 
would  probably  show  themselves  quite  ready  to  avail  themselves 
To  the  *  wool-sorters '  of  Bradford  it  must  prove  a  most  impo 
boon,  if  they  can  be  led  to  understand  its  value. 

That  this  is  not  to  remain  an  isolated  fact,  but  will  be  the  fi 
a  series  of  discoveries  of  surpassing  importance  (some  of  them  alj 
approaching  maturity),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Pasteur  has  i 
himself  able  to  impart  a  like  protection  against  fowl-choler 
'  vaccinating '  chickens  with  its  cultivated  bacillus. 

These  wonderful  results  obviously  hold  out  an  almost  sure  ho 
preventing  the  ravages,  not  merely  of  the  destructive  animal  pi: 
that  show  themselves  from  time  to  time  among  us,  but  of  doing 
for  some  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  human  infectious  disease,  \ 
Jennerian  vaccination  has  already  done — as  shown  by  Sir  Th 
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Watson  in  these  pages — for  what  was  once  the  most  dreaded  of  them — 
Small-pox,  It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  with  the  reduction  of 
small-pox  mortality,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  mortality  from 
Measles  and  Scarlatina  exceeding  that  which  increase  of  population 
would  account  for ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  from 
the  former  of  these  diseases  frequently  exceeding  10,000  in  the  year ; 
while  the  annual  mortality  from  the  latter  averages  nearly  20,000, 
sometimes  exceeding  30,000.  It  scarcely  seems  too  much  to  expect 
that  before  long,  as  Professor  Lister  last  year  suggested,  *  an  appro- 
priate "  vaccine  "  may  be  discovered  for  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
acute  specific  diseases  in  the  himian  subject ; '  for  already,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  United  States' 
members  of  our  Congress,  researches  have  been  there  made,  with 
very  promising  results,  on  the  *  cultivation '  of  the  diphtheritic 
vims— the  mortality  from  which,  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the 
last  decade,  has  averaged  nearly  3,000  annually,  being,  for  the  seven 
years,  1873-79,  half  as  great  again  as  the  mortality  from  small-pox 
dming  the  same  period. 

Another  important  line  of  inquiry,  which  was  supposed  by  many 
able  pathologists  to  have  been  closed  by  the  negative  results  of 
previous  investigations,  has  now  to  be  reopened  under  the  new  light 
shed  upon  it  by  Pasteur's  discoveries :  I  refer  to  the  relation  between 
Cow-pox  and  Small-pox. — It  is  well  known  that  Jenner  himself,  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  protective  influence  of  successful  vaccination 
against  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  is  about  the  same  €W  that  of  a 
first  attack  of  small-pox  against  its  racurrence,  suspected  that  cow- 
pox  might  really  be  small-pox  modified  by  passing  through  the  living 
body  of  the  cow ;  and  attempts  have  been  made,  at  different  times  and 
in  various  places,  to  test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, however,  to  discuss  that  question,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
consider  what  new  light  is  cast  by  recent  scientific  discovery,  on  the 
naiure  of  the  protection  afforded  by  successful  Vaccination. 

Notwithstanding  the  *  strong  assurance  of  fiiith,'  on  the  part  of 
Jenner  and  his  immediate  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  permanent  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination,  it  is  certain  that,  as  time  went  on,  a  suspicion 
grew  up  among  vaccinators  of  long  experience,  that  vaccinia  has 
a  tendency  to  degenerate,  i.e.  to  lose  its  protective  power,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remoteness  of  its  derivation  from  the  original  (cow) 
stock.  During  my  own  early  professional  life  (1830-40)  in  Bristol 
this  conviction  was  prevalent  among  the  older  practitioners  who 
recollected  the  early  Jennerian  cow-pock.  The  vesicle  (they  said) 
was  smaller  than  the  original,  and  ran  its  course  more  quickly ;  and 
the  want  of  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance  formerly  observable  at 
its  maturity,  showed  that  the  body  of  the  subject  was  not  thoroughly 
affected  by  the  disorder.  Hearing  in  1838  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of 
cow-pox  among  cows  at  Berkeley,  Mr.  J.  B.  Estlin  (whose  pupil  I  had 
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been)  went  down  thither,  and  brought  back  a  supply  of 
vaccine  lymph,  which  (with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  pracl 
was  soon  diffused  through  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  an* 
to  reproduce  the  characteristic  Jennerian  vesicle.  The  circui 
attending  this  re-introduction  of  an  original  vacohviay  whic 
recently  detailed  elsewhere,*  strongly  impressed  me  with 
that  the  vaccine  virus  became  *  tempered '  (so  to  speak)  b] 
through  the  human  body ;  its  original  potency  suffering  dii 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  through  whicl 
been  transmitted ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
in  whom  the  vaccination  *took,'  which  had  been  small  ' 
original  *  vaccine,'  increased  when  it  had  (so  to  speak) 
*  humanised.'  This  gradual  modification  we  now  understa 
the  natural  result  of  the  continued  '  cultivation '  of  vaccinii 
human  body;  so  that  the  diminution  of  the  protective  ] 
vaccination  by  such  *  cultivation '  through  a  long  succession 
rations,  is  just  what  might  be  scientifically  expected.  A  mos 
proof  of  the  modification  which  vaccinia^  thus  humanised,  hi 
gone,  is  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Martin  (of  Rox 
Massachusetts);  who  states,  that  whilst  there  is  no  diffi 
keeping  up  an  original  vaccinia  for  any  length  of  time  by  co 
transmission  through  heifers,  the  Aum an ^^ecZ  vaccinia,  if  re-c( 
cated  to  heifers,  soon  dies  out ;  this  retro- vaccination  (as  Dr 
terms  it)  Tiever  succeeding  beyond  the  third  remove  from  th 
into  the  bovine  subject. 

There  can  now,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  thai 
large  proportion  of  the  failures  triumphantly  adduced  1 
vaccinationists  as  proofs  that  the  alleged  protective  power  of 
tion  is  a  mere  assumption,  are  attributable  to  this  degei 
the  protection  diminishing  with  the  '  humanisation'  of  t 
employed,  and  this  being  proportional  to  the  remotenes 
derivation  from  the  bovine  stock. 

During  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  St 
Martin  (who  had  previously  acquired  a  reputation  for  specif 
ledge  of  this  subject)  was  specially  employed  by  the  Goven 
the  North  to  proceed  to  the  various  localities  in  which  sev 
breaks  of  small-pox  were  from  time  to  time  taking  place ; 
most  commonly  found  that  there  had  either  been  no 
vaccination  at  all,  or  vaccination  with  degenerate  virus, 
with  a  supply  of  good  lymph,  and  with  military  authority 
enabled  him  to  practise  a  really  comjiuhory  vaccination 
vaccination),  he  always  found  himself  able  to  control  th 
breaks,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Anxious,  however,  1 
(if  possible)  a  fresh  primary  stock  of  vaccine,  he  advertise 
sively  for  information  as  to  any  m^iginal  case  of  cow-pock  ;  1 

*  See  the  LaneH,  May  10. 
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hear  of  none.  And  he  then  imported  firom  France  some  dried  lymph 
of  what  is  known  as  the  ^  Bougival '  stock,  which  had  been  continu- 
oady  transmitted,  through  a  long  succession  of  heifers,  from  itfr  origi- 
nal bovine  parentage  in  that  place.  This  transmission  he  has  himself 
kept  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  (New  England)  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  he  assures  me,  (1)  that  vaccination  from  this  heifer-stock,  if 
practised  according  to  his  instructions,  is  quite  as  successful  (in  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  ^  takes ' )  as  vaccination  from  the 
human  arm ;  (2)  that  the  vesicle  produced  by  it  is  always  of  the  true 
old  Jennerian  type,  no  deterioration  having  taken  place  in  its  long 
descent  from  the  original  stock,  such  as  is  produced  by  <  humanisa- 
tion ' ;  (3)  that  he  has  never  seen  either  erysipelas  or  any  other  of 
the  ^  accidents '  which  sometimes  (as  in  my  own  Bristol  experience  in 
1838)  attend  the  direct  vaccination  from  the  origvndL  cow-stock ; 
and  (4)  that  having  offered  a  coQsiderable  reward  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Union,  for  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  any  case 
of  small-pox  within  ten  years  after  thorough  vaccination  with  his 
heifer-lymph,  this  reward  has  never  been  claimed ;  although,  since  its 
introduction,  the  United  States  have  been  •traversed  (in  the  years 
1874-76)  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  will  be  long  remembered 
there  for  its  peculiar  virulence  and  the  wide-spread  mortality  it 
occasioned.* 

This  epidemic  was  clearly  the  same  as  that  which  had  prevailed 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  severity,  not  only  in  this  coimtry,  but  also 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  two  years  previously ; 
and  hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  by 
which  it  was  everywhere  characterised  must  have  been  due  to  general 
rather  than  to  local  causes.  It  had  the  good  effect  of  frightening 
many  of  our  local  health-authorities  into  a  more  efficient  observance 
of  their  duty  in  regard  to  vaccination  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
during  the  last  two  years  the  Reports  of  the  Begistrar-General  show 
an  cUmost  complete  extinction  of  small-pox  in  the  nineteen  great 
towns  whose  aggregate  population  (about  3}  millions)  equals  that  of 
the  metropolis.     The  fresh  outbreak  which  has  taken  place  during  the 

'  The  distinguished  American  physicians  whose  attendance  at  the  recent  Congress 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them  on  this  subject,  entirely  confirmed 
Dr.  Martin  8  account  of  the  severity  of  that  Epidemic ;  which  in  some  respects  bore 
sadi  a  resemblance  to  the  '  Black  Death  '  that  carried  off  what  was  estimated  at 
one4Mrd  of  the  population  of  Burope  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  to  suggest  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  really  a  peculiarly  malignant  Small-pox.  My  friends  greatly 
regretted  the  want  in  the  United  States  of  a  system  of  *  compulsory  *  vaccination  ; 
but  said  that  when  outbreaks  of  small-pox  occurred  in  their  towns,  the  municipal 
AQthorities  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate  vaccination  and 
le-vaocination  of  aU  dwellers  in  the  infected  localities,  by  which  means  these  out- 
breaks were  brought  under  control. — As  there  is  no  Registration-system  in  the 
American  Union,  I  could  not  obtain  any  definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  its 
Sman.pox  mortality ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
▼cntive  efficacy  of  vaccination. 
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first  half  of  the  present  year  has  been  almost  entirely  rest  rid 

London  area,  and  evidently  points  to  the  importance  of  a  mi 

enforcement   of  the  Vaccination-law,  which  is  at  present 

nugatory  as  regards  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  met 

population,  by  the  migration  of  families  from  one  district  to 

The  prolonged  experience  of  Dr.  Martin  in  regard  to  th 

of  keeping  up  heifer-vaccination  continuously  from  the  origii 

altogether  confirmatory  as  it  is  of  what  has  been  reportec 

subject  from  France,  Belgium,  and  St.  Petersburg,  seems  \ 

justify  the  demand  that  our  Government  should  maintain  the 

establishment,  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  meet  the  requiremem 

whole  country ;  so  that  every  vaccination  and  re- vaccination 

performed(if  desired)  with  lymph  derived  from  the  original  c( 

without  any  humanisation  whatever.^     The  vaccinia  of  Jenne 

thus  maintained  in  its  original  efiicacy,  without  the  impairmi 

protective  influence  by  prolonged  '  cultivation '  in  the  human 

and  thus  only  can  it  be  secured  against  the  contaminating  i 

of  human  disease,  the  liability  to  which  furnishes  the  anti- 

tionists  with  their  strongest  weapon. 

No  benefit  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  adoptioi 
system  which  is  based  on  the  induction  of  vaccinia  in  a  calf  c 
by  inoculation  with  lympli  which  has  been  *  humanised ' 
transmission  through  a  succession  of  human  beings.  Fc 
proved  by  Dr.  Martin's  experiments  on  this  reiro- vaccina ti 
lymph  has  been  so  altered  by  '  humanisation,'  that  the  c^ 
contains  do  not  properly  reproduce  themselves  in  the  systen 
calf ;  thus  showing  that  it  no  longer  possesses  the  attributes 
vaccinia.  And  although  the  liability  to  contamination  from 
disease  may  be  thus  greatly  diminished,  it  cannot  be  certainlj 
have  been  destroyed. 

We  now  come  to  the  bearing  of  Pasteur's   researches 
question  of  the  fundamental  identity  of  Small-pox  and  C 
originally  mooted  by  Jenner.     Attempts  at  its  solution  wer< 
early  in  the  present  century,  by  the  inoculation  of  bovine 
with  small-pox  virus ;    and  it  was  asserted   tliat  in  this  wj 
vaccinia  had  been  artificially  induced.     But  the  evidence  in 
of  this  assertion  did  not  command  general  assent ;  and  it 
imtil  Dr.  Thiele  of  Kasan  published,  about  forty  years  ago,  an  \ 
of  his   experiments,  that   the   doctrine   obtained  any  consi 
amount  of  acceptance.     According  to  the  citations  given    ] 
Simon  in  his  valuable  Eeport  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccination 
under  Groveminent  authority  in  1857,  Dr.  Thiele  not  only  rep 

»  I  am  aasnred  by  Dr.  Martin  that  vaccination  with  heifer- lymph  driwl  ( 
*  points*  succeeds  in  as  large  a  proportion  of  ciises  as  vaccination  with  fresl 
lymph,  provided  that  it  be  practised  according  to  the  method  which  liis  larg* 
ence  has  led  him  to  adopt  as  the  most  effective. 
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succeeded  in  producing  a  genuine  vaccinia  by  inoculating  bovine 
animals  with  small-pox  virus,  but  himself  used  this  artificial  vaccine 
largely  and  successfully  in  human  vaccination,  and  propagated  it  ex- 
tensively by  the  instrumentality  of  other  vaccinators  ;  its  protective 
power  being  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  vaccinia.  But 
further.  Dr.  Thiele  asserted  that  he  could  produce  this  artificial  vaccine 
without  the  use  of  the  cow  at  all,  by  diliUing  the  amaU-pox  virtue  with 
trarm  milk^  or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  *  cultivating '  its  living  germs 
in  that  fluid.  I  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  the  great  improba- 
hility— as  it  then  seemed — of  such  a  conversion,  has  thrown  a  discredit 
upon  the  whole  of  Dr.  Thiele's  statements,  which  has  caused  them  to 
he  ignored  by  most  subsequent  workers  on  this  subject.  But  should 
that  part  of  his  results  be  ever  confirmed,  he  must  be  accorded  the 
credit  of  having  anticipated,  in  a  most  remarkable  way,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Pasteur's  methods ;  though^  it  is  pretty  oertain, 
without  knowing,  or  even  guessing,  their  true  rationale.  For  it  must 
have  been  not  by  dilution  of  the  virus  (like  that  of  a  chemically 
acting  fluid),  but  by  a  modification  in  the  character  of  the  disease 
germs  resulting  from  their  development  in  milk,  that  this  part  of 
Thiele's  results  (supposing  them  to  be  genuine)  was  produced. 

Simultaneously  with  those  of  Dr.  Thiele,  a  set  of  experiments  of 
the  same  kind  was  being  carried-on  in  our  own  country  by  Mr.  Ceely 
of  Aylesbury;  the  results  of  which,  however,  were  not  equally  satis- 
fectory.  He  did,  it  is  true,  produce  an  eruption  in  cows  inoculated 
with  small-pox  virus,  which  was  transmissible  by  inoculation  to  the 
human  subject;  but  this  eruption  seems  to  have  had  rather  the 
character  of  a  modified  variola^  than  that  of  a  true  vaccinia ;  and  as 
its  transmission  by  inoculation  through  a  succession  of  human  subjects 
did  not  produce  what  the  best  judges  considered  a  genuine  cow-pock, 
it  was  allowed  to  die  out.  The  case  was  very  different,  however,  with 
another  set  of  experiments  made  a  few  years  afterwards  (in  ignorance 
of  Mr.  Ceely's)  by  Mr.  Badcock,  a  druggist  at  Brighton ;  who  was 
led  to  institute  them  through  having  himself  suffered  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  though  vaccinated  in  early  life,  and  having  been  thus  led 
to  suspect  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  had  undergone 
deterioration.*  From  the  account  he  gave  of  his  work  in  a  small 
pamphlet  published  in  1845  (for  a  sight  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
his  son),  it  appears  (1)  that  he  inoculated  his  cows  with  small-pox  virus 
furnished  to  him  from  an  unquestionable  source ;  ^  (2)  that  this  inocu- 
lation produced  vesicles  which  were  pronounced  by  some  of  the  best 
practitioners  of  Brighton  to  have  the  characters  of  genuine  vaccinia ; 

•  The  only  possible  fallacy  in  these  experiments,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  lie  in 
his  medical  friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  J.)  Cordy  Burrows,  having  supplied  him  with 
"Vaccine  lymph,  instead  of  with  variolous  vims.  But  though  this  might  have  been  the 
cstte  once  or  twice,  it  could  .scarcely  have  happened  several  times,  except  by  detujUy 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of. 
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(3)  that  lymph  drawn  from  these  vesicles,  and  introduced  by  inocu- 
lation into  the  arms  of  children,  produced  in  them  vaccine  vesicles  of 
the  true  Jennerian  type ;  (4)  that  free  exposure  of  some  of  these 
children  to  small-pox  infection  showed  them  to  have  acquired  -a  com- 
plete protection  ;  and  (5)  that  this  new  stock  of  *  vaccine'  had  been 
extensively  diffused  through  the  country,  and  had  been  fiiUy  approved 
by  the  best  judges  of  true  vaccinia^  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Mr,  Simon,  writing  in  1857,  stated,  that  from  the  new  stock  thoB 
obtained  by  Mr.  Badcock  (not  once  only,  but  repeatedly)  more  than 
14,000  persons  had  been  vaccinated  by  Mr.  Badcock  himself;  and  that 
he  had  furnished  supplies  of  his  lymph  to  more  than  4,000  medical 
practitioners.  And  I  learn  from  Mr.  Badcock,  junior,  who  is  now  a 
public  vaccinator  at  Brighton,  that  this  stock  is  still  in  use  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Against  these  positive  results  are  to  be  set  the  negative  results  of 
attempts  made  in  the  same  direction  by  many  other  able  experi- 
menters, such  as  Professor  Chauveau  and  his  coadjutors,  the  recent 
Belgian  Commission,  and  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  as  well  as  the 
unsatisfactory  results  obtained  by  Ceely.  But  I  cannot  see  that  their 
non-successes  are  in  any  way  contradictory  of  the  absolute  and  com- 
plete  successes  which,  if  testimony  is  to  be  trusted,  were  obtained  by 
Thiele  and  Badcock.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  failures  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  careful  imitation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  suc- 
cesses were  obtained ;  and  as  Mr.  Badcock,  senior,  is  still  living,  and  is 
said  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  give  all  needful  information,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  and  myself  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  personally  obtaining  this  from  him,  with  a  view 
to  a  careful  and  thorough  testing  of  his  experiments,  with  every  pre- 
caution that  experience  can  devise. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Congress  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  personal  communication  on  this  subject  both  withM. 
Pasteur  and  M.  Chauveau.  From  the  former  I  learned  that  his  use 
of  the  term  *  vaccination '  in  connection  with  his  employment  of  the 
mitigated  virus  of  *  charbon '  and  *  chicken-cholera,'  as  a  protective 
against  the  malignant  forms  of  those  diseases,  was  intended  rather  as 
a  compliment  to  Jenner,  than  as  expressive  of  any  belief  in  the 
identity  of  vaccinia  and  variola.  This  question,  he  said,  was  one 
which  he  had  not  himself  investigated,  and  on  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  forming  an  opinion.  But  when  I  asked  him 
whether  he  considered  it  to  have  been  already  decided  in  the  negative, 
and  further  informed  him  of  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by -Mr. 
Badcock's  experiments,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
regarding  the  question  as  still  open^  to  be  decided  by  further  re- 
searches carried  on  under  the  new  light  afforded  by  the  results  of  bis 
own  recent  investigations.     I  found  M.  Chauveau  himself  not  less 
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willing  to  admit  the  force  of  the  strong  analogy  between  the  protec- 
tive agency  of  the  Jennerian  and  what  I  may  term  the  Pastorian 
'  yaccination,'  and  not  less  ready  to  accept  the  results  of  any  thorough 
re-investigation  of  the  subject.  Such  a  re-investigation  I  hope 
shortly  to  see  carried. out  at  the  Brown  Institution  by  the  accom- 
plished young  successor  to  Professor  Crreenfield,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  with  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Burden  Sanderson, 
in  whose  great  knowledge,  long  experience,  and  wise  judgment,  all 
who  know  him  and  his  pathological  work  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

Now  putting  altogether  on  one  side  the  purely  scientific  interest 
of  this  investigation,  let  us  see  in  what  position  we  shall  be,  if  it 
should  issue  in  the  confirmation  of  Jenner's  view  of  the  fundamental 
identity  of  vaccinia  and  variola ;  proving  Cow-pox  to  be  not  a  disease 
8ui  generis,  but  Small-pox  modified  by  passing  through  the  Cow. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  have  the  scientific  basis  for  the  practice 
of  Vaccination,  which  it  has  never  yet  possessed.  For  it  will  be  then 
dear  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  is  exactly  the  same  in 
kind — as  it  has  long  been  known  to  be  about  the  same  in  degree — as 
that  of  a  first  attack  of  small-pox. 

Secondly,  the  ^  common-sense '  argument  in  favour  of  Vaccination 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  proof  that  we  are  not  poisoning 
the  blood  of  our  children  with  a  new  disease  (which  some  of  the  most 
vehement  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  maintain  to  be  already  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  nation),  but  are  merely  imparting  to  them  in 
its  mildest  form  a  disease  which  everyone  is  liable,  without  such  pro- 
tection, to  take  at  any  time.  Those  who  would  hasten  to  protect 
their  flocks  and  herds  by  Pastorian  ^  vaccination '  against  a  deadly 
'charbon'  raging  in  their  neighbourhood — as  who  would  not  ?— cannot, 
in  common  consistency,  refuse  Jennerian  vaccination  for  their 
children. 

And  thirdly,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining,  at 
any  time,  an  original  stock  of  vacci/nia^  the  continuous  transmission 
of  which  through  a  succession  of  heifers  will  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  maintenance  of  its  potency,  and  exclude  the  chance  of  human 
contamination. 

Among  the  numerous  other  researches  now  being  followed  out  on 
the  Pastorian  lines,  I  may  notice  two  as  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest 
practical  importance : — those  which,  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Klebs  and 
Tommasi  Crudeli,  seem  likely  to  demonstrate  that  marsh-malaria 
derive  their  potency  from  organic  germs  (an  idea  that  singularly 
hannonises  with  the  ^periodicity  which  is  the  special  character  of  the 
varied  forms  of  disease  they  induce);  and  those  which,  based  on  the 
original  discovery  of  Villemin  (in  1865)  as  to  the  communicabiUty 
^  tubercle  by  inoculation,  are  rendering  it  probable  that  this  terrible 
Vol.  X.— No.  56.  0  0 
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scourge  (including  not  only  pulmonary  consumption,  but  scrofulous 
disease  in  all  its  varied  forms)  really  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
microphyte,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  body,  not  merely  by 
direct  passage  into  the  blood-current  (as  in  inoculation),  but  also 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  or  even  through  the  lungs.  This 
doctrine,  which  was  first  advanced  by  Professor  Klebs  four  years  ago, 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  most  careful  research  by  Dr.  Schiillerof 
Crreifswald :  who  has  shown  that  every  form  of  tuberculosis  can  thus 
be  artificially  induced,  the  characteristic  micrococcus  spreading 
rapidly  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  animal  inoculated  with  it ;  and 
that  if,  in  an  animal  so  infected,  any  joint  is  experimentally  injured, 
that  joint  at  once  becomes  a  place  of  preferential  resort  to  the  micro- 
Coccus,  and  the  special  or  exclusive  seat  of  characteristic  tubercular 
changes — a  fact  of  the  utmost  practical  interest  in  its  relation  to 
human  joint-diseases.  Another  line  of  inquiry  which  has  obvioudy 
the  most  important  bearing  upon  human  welfare,  is  the  propagability 
of  the  micrococcus  of  tubercle  by  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with 
tuberculosis ;  a  question  in  regard  to  which  some  very  striking  facts 
were  brought  before  the  Medical  Congress  by  a  promising  young 
pathologist,  Dr.  Creighton. 

Well  might  Mr.  Simon  conclude  his  admirable  address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Congress  with  these  pregnant 
words:  *  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  records  of  human  industry  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  to  work  of  more  promise  to  the  worid 
than  these  Various  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  disease,  and  of  its 
oureand prevention ;  and  they  are  contributions  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  hav6  come,  and  could  only  have  <5ome,  from  the  performance 
of  experiments  on  living  animals.' 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 
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It  was  said  of  a  certain  county,  by  its  historian  Aubrey,  that  *  by 
reason  of  its  clear  ayre  and  clean  wayes,  it  was  full  of  many  gentile 
habitations/  There  can  be  no  question  that  while  there  is  no  greater 
proof  of  a  backward  civilisation  than  an  absence  of  good  roads  in  a 
country,  there  are  few  more  certain  means  of  advancing  its  prosperity 
than  by  improving  its  internal  communication.  In  England,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Eomans  were  our  great  masters  in  the  art  of  road- 
making.  A  thousand  years  of  disuse  have  riot  sufficed  to  obliterate 
from  the  face  of  the  country,  traces  of  the  long  lines  of  roadway  which 
connected  their  principal  camps  and  stations  with  each  other.  Some 
of  them  still  serve  as  the  foimdation  of  modem  highways.  But,  for 
the  most  part  being  designed  and  executed  for  military  purposes 
alone,  they  remain  simply  as  monuments  to  attest  the  energy  and 
the  engineering  skill  of  a  race  who  were  at  one  time  the  indisputable 
masters  of  what  was  then  the  civilised  world.  Oiur  Saxon  forefathers 
were  far  behind  them  in  this  respect.  Despite  the  example  which 
had  been  set  them,  their  ideas  of  local  self-government  gravitated  in 
a  very  different  direction.  The  withdrawal  of  the  controlling  and 
originating  central  authority  told  in  England,  as  it  did  elsewhere, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  intercourse  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted between  localities  distant  from  each  other.  Great  as  were  the 
capacities  for  managing  their  own  affairs,  displayed  by  the  various 
districts  into  which  England  became  split  up  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  roads,  even  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  became  steadily  worse.  The 
old  Roman  *  streets '  were  no  longer  kept  in  repair,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  the  exigencies  of  trade  refused  to  be  warped  into  the  lines  of 
strategical  convenience  ;  but  partly  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  because 
public  opinion  was  by  no  means  alive  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads 
At  all.  The  conmierce  of  the  country,  such  as  it  was,  was  carried  on 
mainly  by  means  of  packhorses.  Chariots  had  ceased  to  be  used  for 
4he  purposes  of  war ;  such  wains  as  there  were,  had  their  cumbrous 
abric  supported  upon  wheels  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood, 
Ivhich  creaked  and  groaned  as  they  rumbled  along  over  the  hardest 
nd  most  gravelly  tracks  which  could  be  found  for  them.     Wherever 
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firm  soil  was  wanting,  each  waggoner  picked  out  for  himself  a  new 
line  of  country,  warned  against  bogs  and  marshes  by  the  appara&t 
failures  of  those  who  had  inmiediately  preceded  them.  Where  the 
land  had  begxm  to  be  enclosed,  and  the  soil  was  tenacious,  ^lanes'  of 
enormous  width  were  left  to  serve  as  the  main  arteries  of  traflSe,  each 
vehicle  during  winter  carefully  avoiding  old  tracks,  as  leading  to 
certain  breakdowns.  The  results  of  this  primitive  order  of  things 
may  still  be  traced  distinctly  all  over  that  large  portion  of  the  south 
of  England  which  remains  unenclosed,  and  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
midland  counties  where  the  population  has  not  increased  rapidly, 
and  traces  are  still  left  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  coontij. 
Macaulay  has  left  us  a  striking  description  of  the  state  of  the  sister 
country  in  this  respect  so  late  as  the  time  of  William  the  Thiri 
We  know  how  it  fared  with  Scotland  before  the  days  of  General 
Wade,  so  celebrated  for  his  road-making  exploits.  Nor  have  we 
reason  to  believe  that  any  real  advance  was  made  in  road-making 
science  in  England  itself,  until  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  became 
general,  and  the  construction  of  something  like  sound  groimd  upon 
which  they  could  travel  became  in  consequence  a  necessity. 

As  usual  in  England,  relief  when  it  did  come  was  not  initiated 
by  the  State,  but  was  left  to  be  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise.  The  gradual  sanction  and  formation  of  turnpike  tmsts 
commenced  in  the  last  century,  and  probably  reached  its  higbeEt 
point  of  efficiency  just  before  the  old  *  mail-coach  roads'  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  finally  superseded  by  railways,  and  the  magni- 
ficent *  teams '  which  traversed  them  by  day  and  night  had  to  give  way 
to  the  untiring  iron  horse.  Of  course  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  its  duty  by  the  central  authority  resulted  in  a  want  of 
system,  and  occasionally  also  in  a  want  of  engineering  skilL  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland,  which  were  both  nearly  a  generation  behind 
England  in  the  matter  of  road  making,  eventually  eclipsed  her 
altogether.  All  their  more  important  highways  were  constmcted 
more  or  less  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  authority,  and  at 
a  time  when  engineering  science  was  far  more  advanced  both  in 
the  art  of  avoiding  obstacles  when  they  could  be  avoided,  and  of 
encountering  them  when  they  had  to  be  faced.  There  grew  np,  too, 
a  class  of  men  of  whom  the  late  Lord  George  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Battle  Wrightson  were  perhaps  the  most  familiar  examples  to  those 
of  the  present  generation,  who  devoted  their  attention  in  Parliament 
to  the  solution  of  the  intricate  questions  to  which  these  trusts 
incessantly  gave  rise,  and  to  the  reduction  into  something  like  order, 
of  the  chaos  which  had  been  gradually  created  by  their  number  and 
importance  to  the  public.  In  justice  to  those  who  managed  them  it 
must  be  said  that,  under  their  auspices,  the  main  roads  of  the  United 
Kingdom  became  models  of  construction,  which,  albeit  they  had 
been  provided  at  the  expense,  and  were  managed  under  the  superin- 
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tendeDce,  of  private  associatioDs,  the  first  Napoleon  himself  might 
well  have  envied.  There  were,  of  course,  none  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  which  had  to  be  encountered  by  the  enterprising  road 
makers  who,  starting  from  the  head  of  the  Bhone  valley  at  £rieg, 
never  stopped  until  they  had  triumphantly  carried  the  Simplon  road 
to  the  very  gates  of  *  Milano  il  Grande.'  But  even  that  noble  road- 
way, which  taxed  heavily  the  resources  of  an  empire,  must  have 
yielded  the  palm  for  smoothness  of  surface  and  durability  of  con- 
struction to  the  *  great  north  road,'  the  road  from  London  to  Holy- 
head, over  the  Menai  Bridge,  or  that  from  London  to  Exeter,  of  half 
a  century  back. 

It  was  not  until  the  turnpike  trusts  were  gradually  beginning  to 
expire  by  effluxion  of  time,  that  the  real  battle  of  the  highways, 
which  has  been  so  hotly  contested,  and  which  is,  indeed,  still  going 
on,  began  in  earnest.  By  this  time  the  old  main  arteries  of  traffic 
had  ceased  to  be  of  their  ancient  importance,  the  railways  having 
entirely  supplanted  them.  The  traffic  over  them  was  becoming  year 
by  year  less  self-supporting,  and  would,  indeed,  have  altogether  failed 
to  maintain  the  toll  gates  had  not  these  been  vexatiously  posted  at 
every  entrance  to  every  market  town.  A  class  of  roads,  too,  had 
gradually  acquired  importance  which  had  previously  been  insignifi- 
cant byways ;  we  refer  to  those  which  connected  towns  or  villages 
with  the  'iieighbouring  railway  stations,  situated  as  they  almost  invari- 
ably are  at  some  distance  from  the  old  channels  of  communication. 
For  one  vehicle  which  travelled  over  the  latter,  twenty  rattled  back- 
wards and  forwards  often  several  times  a  day,  from  warehouses,  from 
docks,  or  from  hotels,  over  the  road  which  led  to  the  station.  A 
change  of  front  became  imperative  in  the  face  of  circumstances  which 
had  entirely  altered.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  discover  some 
fresh  agency,  through  the  medium  of  which  roads  should  be  kept  in 
Older  at  all,  but  an  entirely  new  classification  of  them,  adapted  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  was  also  requisite.  A  third  element  of 
difficulty  was  introduced  into  the  question,  by  the  fact  that  the 
public  loudly  demanded  good  roads  in  localities  where  they  had 
hitherto  been  contented  to  put  up  with  indifferent,  or  even  with  bad 
ones.  There  are  plenty  of  districts  in  which,  within  the  memory  of 
middle-aged  men,  there  was  hardly  a  metalled  road  off  the  turnpikes, 
where  such  a  state  of  things  would  now  be  regarded  as  intolerable. 
The  idea,  too,  of  fording  a  brook,  even  if  its  ordinary  depth  is  only 
a  few  inches,  would  be  scouted  as  a  relic  of  primitive  barbarism,  and 
the  *  Queen's  highway '  must  not  only  rest  upon  a  sound  basis  of 
metal,  but  the  smallest  stream  which  it  crosses  must  also  be  ade- 
quately bridged.  The  questions  thus  arose,  who  was  to  find  the  money 
for  all  this  ?  under  whose  management  were  the  roads  which  had  been 
completed  to  be  placed  ?  who  was  to  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
new  ones  as  they  were  required,  and  of  deciding  under  which  cate- 
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gories,  present  and  future,  highways  should  be  classed  as  r^arded 
their  character,  their  importance,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  ? 
The  experiment  of  trusting  a  subject  so  important  for  the  public  at 
large  to  the  eflForts  of  private  enterprise  or  to  the  exertions  of 
parochial  authorities  had  not  proved,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
entirely  successful.  The  time  had  come  for  a  new  departure,  and 
the  question  was,  upon  what  guiding  lines  and  principles  should  that 
departure  be  taken.  Hitherto  the  '  tuinpike  roads  '  had  been  sub- 
stantially under  the  control  of  bodies  constituted  under,  and  deriving 
their  powers  from,  various  Acts  of  Parliament  Local  roads  had  in 
like  manner  been  superintended  by  the  vestries  acting  through  their 
way-wardens,  as  the  parish  officers  elected  annually  to  fill  the  office 
were  appropriately  designated.  As  so  often  happens  in  this  country, 
this  system,  however  logically  imsound,  had  in  practice  not  worked 
badly.  The  toll  gates,  vexatious  and  unpopular  as  they  were,  had 
the  merit  of  at  least  exacting  the  highest  toll  from  those  who  u^ed 
the  road  most.  Cases  of  individual  hardship  no  doubt  there  were,  and 
must,  we  fear,  continue  to  be  under  any  arrangement ;  but  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our  main  roads  were  concerned, 
those  who  took  most  out  of  them  contributed  most  to  their  main- 
tenance, while  the  state  of  their  subsidiary  feeders  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  those  who  best  knew  their  requirements  and  suffered 
most  by  the  neglect  of  them.  Substantial  justice,  therefore,  was  done 
to  the  taxpayer,  although  occasionally,  through  the  ignorance  or 
obstinacy  of  its  officials,  one  parish  lagged  behind  its  neighbours  in 
the  matter  of  what  were  popularly  known  as  the  parish  roads. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago  that  public  attention  was 
called,  by  the  gradual  expiration  of  the  Turnpike  Trust  Acts,  to  the 
question  of  their  renewal.  Sir  George  Grey  was  then  at  the  Home 
Office,  with  the  late  Mr.  George  Clive  as  his  undersecretary.  Strong 
opinions  were  expressed  on  all  sides,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change,  and  these  opinions 
appear  to  have  been  endorsed  by  those  whose  official  duty  it  was  to 
take  cognisance  of  them.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  the  year  1862, 
by  the  permissive  formation  of  highway  districts  to  supersede,  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  the  action  of  the  lapsed  tmnpike  trusts- 
This  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  still  more  important  measure. 
The  whole  question  was  transferred  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
Home  Office  to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  this  period 
accordingly  may  be  said  to  date  the  commencement  of  our  present 
highway  system.  Reforms  of  any  kind  are,  in  England,  always  of 
slow  growth.  But  considering  the  obvious  inconvenience  which 
attends  a  double  management  of  the  roads  in  the  same  district,  the 
statement  will  probably  create  surprise,  that  out  of  the  15,000 
parishes  into  which  England  is  divided,  5,000  only,  or  about  one- 
third  of  its  total  area,  are  even  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
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highway  districts.     For  several  years  after  the  change  of  1864 
matters  were  kept  quiet  by  the  stop-gap  expedient  of  passing  an 
annual  Turnpike  Trusts  Continuance  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
elothe  with  a  temporary  vitality  trusts  which  would  have  otherwise 
come  to  an  end,  but  which  there  were  still  special  reasons  for  keeping 
alife.    It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  complaints  which  were  made 
by  those  parishes  upon  whom  the  expense  of  the  distumpiked  roads 
had  been  thrown,  rendered  another  step  in  advance  essential.     The 
formation  of  highway  districts  had  been  encouraged.     The  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  acted  upon  the  principle  of  distumpiking 
roads  wherever  it  was  practicable,  but  by  this  time  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  road  had  been  subjected  to  the  process,  and 
the  cost  began  to  grow  serious  to  those  immediately  affected  by  it. 
The  committee  felt  that  they  had  gone  somewhat  too  far,  and  pro- 
fessed that  they  should  never  have  done  so,  had  they  not  anticipated 
aoticHi  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  supply  a  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  thills.    A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Bill  of  that  year, 
throwing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  distumpiked  road,  not  upon 
the  parish  through  which  it  parsed,  but  upon  the  highway  district,  if 
there  was  one  in  existence.     One  object  of  the  provision  was  probably 
to  exert  a  gentle  pressure  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  highway  dis- 
tricts.    Another,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  to  remedy  an  in- 
justice which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
more    care   and   foresight.      Unfortimately,   the   lack   of  highway 
districts,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  rendered  the  cure  very  partial. 
Strong  representations  were  again  made  by  the  committee,  in  the 
years  1874  and  1875,  of  the  complaints  which  arose  from  parishes 
not  included  in  highvray  districts,  and  led  to  the  introduction  in  the 
latter  year  of  Mr*  Sclater  Booth's  County  Boards  Bill,  which  never 
passed  into  law.     This  measure  proceeded  very  much  upon  the  lines 
of  the  BiU  of  1870,  and  proposed  to  charge  half  the  expense  of  the 
highways    upon   a   rate    to  be   levied   by   a  county  board   partly 
representative  and  partly  nominated.      The    Bill  was   drafted  in 
accordance  with   principles  which   had   already   been    worked  out 
successfully  in  South  Wales,  and  is  important  inasmuch  as  the  High- 
ways Act  of  1878,  though  differing  in  minor  matters,  was  identical 
with  it  in  its  main  provisions.     These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :    1.  The  classification  of  roads  under  two  distinct  heads,  the 
cost  of  the  main  roads  being  partly  spread  over  the  whole  coimtry. 
2.  The  formation  of  highway  districts  and  the  regulation  of  their 
boundaries,  so  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  other  areas  for  local 
government  purposes.     3.  That   wherever  highway   districts   were 
formed,  district  and  not  parochial  rating  should  be  the  rule.     In  other 
words,  the  arrangements  of  the  future  were  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
symmetrical.     The  main  difference  between  the  Bill  proposed  in  1875 
and  that  which  passed*  into  law  in  1878  was  that  the  former  contem- 
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plated  the  fonoation  of  a  county  board,  while  the  latter  occupied 
itself  exclusively  mih  the  highways.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  to  this  extent  regarded  as  incomplete  by  its  authors. 
Had  the  late  Government  remained  in  oflBce,  it  was  their  wish  to 
have  supplemented  it  by  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  county 
board,  and  by  its  inevitable  sequel,  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
whole  country  into  highway  districts.  Too  much  or  too  little  had 
been  done.  This,  experience  of  the  new  Act  as  soon  as  it  got  into 
working  order  began  to  prove  incontestably. 

It  is  with  the  Highways  Act  of  1878  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  has  been  sitting  during  the  past  session,  has 
had  principally  to  deal.     The  three  principles  upon  which  it  was 
avowedly  founded  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  reduced  to  two. 
That  which  enjoins  the  classification  of  roads,  and  the  distributing  of 
the  expense  of  main  roads  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  is  logi- 
cally sound.     But  it  is  in  practice  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
work  out.     The  question  immediately  arises,  what  are  main  roads  ? 
It  is  easy  of  course  to  answer,  roads  which  have  been  turnpikes  ;  but 
this  reply  is  neither  strictly  correct,  nor  does  it  altogether  meet  the 
difficulty.     Some  turnpikes  have  become  little  better  than  parish 
roads,  while^  on  the  other  hand,  some  roads,  formerly  of  minor  import- 
ance, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  have  to  undei^o  such  an 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  as  fully  to  entitle  them  to  promotion  to  the 
first   class.      Then  again,  especially  in   districts  which  have  been 
recently  enclosed,  or  are  still  unenclosed,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
tracks  all  entitled  to  style  themselves  the  *  Queen's  highway,'  none 
of  which  can  be  closed  without  authority,  yet  which  are  virtually  use- 
less, and  are  liable  in  moments  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authority  to  entail  occasional  heavy  expense.     In  France  they  cut 
the  difficulty  by  a  tripartite  classification  of  the  roads,  making  three 
classes  instead  of  two.     In  this  country,  however,  there  are  grave 
objections  to  such  a  course,  and  we  think  the  general  feeling  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  unnecessary  subdivision.     The  duty  of  deciding  what 
are  main  roads  now  devolves  by  law  upon  the  local  authority,  the 
highway  board,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not,  the  parochial  vestries.    It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  too  many  interested  motives  are  at  work  to 
leave  the  final  decision  with  bodies  exercising  their  functions  within 
such  limited  areas.     The   actual  settlement  of  the  question  rests 
accordingly  with  a  Highways  Committee,  appointed  annually  by  the 
different  courts  of  quarter  sessions.     The  members  of  this  committee 
are  carefully  selected  in  well-managed  counties  so  as  to  secure  as  far 
as  possible  a  representative,  not  unfrequently  the  chairman,  of  each 
petty  sessional  division.     That  there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  joh 
on   the   part  of  some  of  its  members  cannot  be  denied ;  but  its 
composition  is  upon  the  whole  a  guarantee  against  the  existence  of 
any  predominating  influences,  and  the  work  of  classification  has  been 
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done  in  the  main  fairly  and  well.  Bat  even  when  it  has  been  decided 
to  which  roads  assistance  fihall  be  given,  the  second  problem  of  whence 
that  asristance  is  to  come  has  still  to  be  solved.  Special  powers  of 
taxing  the  classes  who  are  principally  responsible  for  the  traffic  which 
passes  over  the  roads  was  the  first  obvious  suggestion.  A  precedent 
was  found  in  the  payment  which  has  now  to  be  made  by  the  owners  of 
all  locomotives  passing  over  them.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  always  shown  itself  properly  jealous  of  entrusting  any  such  excep- 
tional powers  to  local  authorities  acting  within  a  limited  area.  Had 
the  County  Boards  Bill  passed  into  law,  Mr.  Sclater  Booth  had 
formulated  a  clause  which  would  have  rendered  the  county  rate  as 
figured  by  the  county  board  liable  for  the  repairs  of  the  main  road, 
possibly  with  some  assistance  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Many  of 
t-hose  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  question  are  for  demand- 
ing a  subvention  at  once  from  this  imfailing  source  of  supply. 
The  obvious  argument  against  such  a  course  is  the  immediate  rise  in 
expense  which  is  found  almost  invariably  to  follow  upon  grants  in 
the  nature  of  subventions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drain  occasioned  by 
them  upon  the  national  exchequer.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we 
believe  that  the  scheme  would  be  preferable  to  the  constitution  of 
any  new  local  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  over  an  area  less 
limited  in  extent  than  that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
courts  of  quarter  sessions.  If  this  be  so,  further  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  financial  boards  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  before  the 
complaints  which  are  at  present  made,  not  entirely  without  foundation, 
can  be  said  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  answer. 

To  turn  now  to  the  second  principle  of  the  measure,  of  which 
the  third  is  in  reality  only  an  offshoot.  The  position  is  again  logi- 
cally soimd  which  lays  down  the  necessity  of  the  gradual  extension 
of  highway  districts,  of  making  their  boundaries  conterminous  with 
those  of  other  local  authorities,  and  of  figuring  a  highway  rate  for 
the  district  and  not  for  the  parish.  Here  again,  however,  we  have 
to  encounter  the  old  difficulty  of  interference  with  the  existing  order 
of  things.  For  instance,  there  are  parishes  which  belong  to  distinct 
and  different  poor  law  imions,  petty  sessions,  divisions,  and  highway 
districts.  One  of  the  three  may  perhaps  be  carved  out  of  another, 
but  the  third  is  quite  sure  to  have  been  arranged  upon  some  wholly 
different -principle.  No  one  who  has  not  had  practical  experience  of 
the  extreme  reluctance  exhibited  by  nineteen  parishes  out  of  twenty, 
if  it  is  proposed  to  separate  them  from  those  with  whom  they  have 
hitherto  been  'herded,'  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  It 
can  be  accomplished  by  nothing  short  of  bringing  to  bear  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  the  popularity  of  the 
measure  when  carried  through  is  usually  found  to  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  its  success.  Then,  again,  a  district  board  must  have  district 
officers,  and  the  surveyor  of  the  highways  is  sure  to  be  accused  not 
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only  of  costing  money  in  the  shape  of  salary  and  allowances,  but  of 
making  work  to  increase  his  own  importance.  His  appointment  is 
apt  to  savour  a  little  of  a  job,  and  is  bitterly  resented  by  those  who 
have  supported  a  rival  candidate.  It  is  fair  to  admit  that  within  the 
last  few  years,  although  the  old  turnpikes  have  visibly  deteriorated 
in  many  places,  roads  of  the  second  class  have  as  visibly  improved ; 
but  it  is  fair  also  to  say  that  this  has  only  been  accomplished  by  a 
heavy  outlay,  which  in  these  times  of  agricultural  depression  makes 
itself  felt  sensibly  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates.  There  is  something 
also  in  the  argument,  that  the  ^  roadmen,'  as  the  labourers  under  the 
board  are^called,  do  not  work  as  diligently  under  a  surveyor,  whose 
periodical  visits  can  only  be  repeated  at  long  intervals,  as  under  the 
eye.  of  the  parish  waywarden,  who  often  passed  them  several  times  a 
day  at  unexpected  moments  in  going  about  his  ordinary  business. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  such  an  official,  if  he  comes  from  a  distance, 
familiarises  himself  at  once  with  the  best  method  of  road  making  in 
his  new  district.  A  little  practical  experience  in  this  department  of 
labour  is  often  worth  a  lifetime  of  theory.  We  remember  the  case 
of  a  barrack  yard,  in  which  successive  layers  of  metal  superimposed 
upon  each  other  by  a  professional  engineer,  had  only  the  result  of 
incessantly  reproducing  a  Slough  of  Despond.  Matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  the  simple  expedient 
adopted  elsewhere  in  the  locality,  of  coating  the  surface  with  a  bed  of 
heather  previously  to  laying  on  the  metal.  Science  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  a  mass  almost  as  solid  as  concrete  into  the  tenacious 
clay,  instead  of,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  mother  wit,  keeping  it  under 
the  surface,  not  above  it. 

The  same  class  of  obstacles  stands  in  the  way  of  the  principle  of 
taxation  over  a  wider  area  finding  a  general  acceptance.  It  is  stoutly 
asserted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Act  that  its  general  results  have 
not  been  to  increase  the  total  outlay  upon  the  highways*  But 
parishes  which  have  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  mend  their 
own  ways  with  stones  got  within  their  own  boundaries,  bitterly 
resent  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others  which  have  not  a  yard  of 
stone  throughout  their  whole  length  ^d  breadth.  Their  resentment  is 
not  unnatural,  considering  that  in  some  cases  the  highway  rate  has 
been  trebled  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  corresponding  amount  of  gratitude  is  evinced  by  those  more  for- 
tunate localities  which,  since  the  same  period,  have  not  only  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  much  better  roads,  but  have  had  far  less  to  pay  for 
them.  The  grievance  is  at  once  more  real  and  more  reasonable  than 
that  which  was  so  often  urged  on  behalf  of  the  ^  close  parishes '  with 
respect  to  union  rating.  Many  of  the  latter  had  been  rendered  arti- 
ficially close  by  those  proprietors  who  had  endeavoured  thus  to  foist 
upon  others  the  burdens  which  they  were  legally  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  absence  of  road  metal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  purely  natural 
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defect,  and  had  had  no  small  influence  upon  the  price  of  land  in  those 
localities  in  which  it  was  known  not  to  exist.  It  did  seem,  therefore, 
rather  hard  that  those  who  had  paid  dearly  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  clean  ways  should  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  bring  up 
to  their  own  level  the  roads  of  some  neighbouring  parish,  where  land 
having  always  been  regarded  as  being '  down  in  the  dirt '  had  fetched 
for  that  very  reason  a  price  exceptionally  low.  Equalisation  of  rates 
was  all  very  well,  but  the  once  fortunate  parish  found  itself  much  in 
the  position  of  an  oflScer  on  service,  who,  receiving  a  proposition  to 
mess  with  him  from  an  ^  old  soldier,'  found  that  his  prospective  mess- 
mate was  likely  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  joint  stock  but  a 
remarkably  good  appetite. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1878.   The  evidence  which  they  have  taken 
upon  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  any  conclusions 
arrived  at  can,  therefore,  be  for  the  present  only  guesses  at  truth. 
Some  leading  facts  have  however  transpired,  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  guide  us  in  suggesting  the  general  lines  upon  which  our  future 
highway  policy  should  be  based.     We  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Act  of  1878  constitutes  a  fresh  departure,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
necessary  at  an  early  date  to  develope  still  further  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  that  measure.     This  can  only  be  done  by  the  introduction 
of  another  Bill  amending  the   Highways  Act,   a  step  which  we 
suspect   was  at  no   time   wholly   uncontemplated  by  its    original 
authors.     We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible,  even  if  it  be  desir- 
able, to  embody  in  such  a  Bill  the  proposal  of  a  State  subvention 
in  aid  of  the  highways.     The  total  cost  thrown  upon  the  county 
rate  by  the  distumpiking  Acts  is  estimaft!ed  at  not  more  than  200,000^. 
per  annum  at  the  outside.     At  least  double  that  sum  was  remitted 
by  the  provisions  of  Sir  Bichard  Cross's  Prisons  Act,  and  no  future 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  likely  to  be  found  very  pliable  in  this 
direction.     The  county  rate  itself  is  in  most  instances  a  mere  flea- 
bite   compared  with   the  burdens  imposed  by  the  parochial  rate, 
education  rate,  and  tithe  rent  charges,  so  that  the  grievance  is  under 
any  circumstances  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  character.     But  if  a 
subvention   be  improbable  or  impossible,  there  are  other  changes 
which  are  not  so.     In  passing  the  Highways  Act  of  1878,  the  Legis- 
lature either  went  too  far,  or  it  did  not  go  far  enough.     From  an 
administrative  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  the  fiill  benefits  of  such 
an  enactment  can  only  be  obtained  where  there  is  unity  of  action  as 
well  as  unity  of  purpose.     Unhappily  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Diflferent  counties  have  taken  different  views.   In  some  the  formation 
of  highway  districts  has  been  discouraged.     In  others,  districts  already 
formed  have  been  permittted  to  be  broken  up.     Of  course  such 
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proceedings  entirely  preclude  the  sifting  process  through  which  all 
roads  ought  to  pass  before  they  reach  the  highways  committee  of  the 
county,  and  thus  heavier  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  latter  body 
than  it  was  intended  they  should  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  It 
will,  we  think,  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  down  general 
principles,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  them,  by  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament.  Either  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  or  some 
other  kindred  local  authority  hereafter  to  be  created,  must  be  the 
arbiters  of  the  relative  classification  of  the  roads  within  the  county, 
obtaining  their  information  from  local  sources,  furnished  to  them 
by  local  authorities  all  acting  upon  the  same  principles.  In  other 
words,  the  formation  of  highway  districts  will  have  to  be  made 
compulsory.  Whether  the  county  board  should  have  power  or  not 
to  make  special  subventions  out  of  the  county  rate  to  parishes  in 
which  the  change  in  the  law  has  worked  a  special  hardship,  is  a 
question  which  demands  careful  attention.  So  also  does  another, 
which  has  not  yet  come  so  prominently  to  the  front.  Bridges  which 
carry  highways  over  streams  ought  to  be  logically  under  the  same 
superintendence  as  the  roads  which  cross  them ;  as  a  matter  of  fiict, 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  some  districts  many 
bridges  are  the  private  property  of  individuals  in  the  shape  of  lords 
of  the  manors,  upon  whom  the  duty  of  keeping  them  in  proper 
repair  devolves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  most  instances  bridges 
so  owned  present  to  the  public  the  minimum  of  convenience  and 
eflBciency  which  can  safely  be  offered.  In  some  cases  the  manor  has 
been  sold,  and  the  liability  to  keep  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  in 
good  order  is  the  only  incident  of  their  former  property  which  now 
belongs  to  the  old  owners  or  their  representatives.  Such  bridges  are 
continually  offered  to  the  county  authorities,  and  are  almost  invariably 
declined  as  being  not  up  to  the  standard  of  a  county  bridge.  In  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large,  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for 
taking  these  useless  appendages  out  of  the  hands  of  lords  of  the  manor, 
upon  proper  conditions  as  to  a  contribution  towards  placing  them  in 
a  state  of  thorough  eflBciency,  and  vesting  them  in  the  same  autho- 
rity to  whom  the  charge  of  the  highways  themselves  is  entrusted.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary  contradictions  which  pervade  so 
many  of  our  institutions,  that  a  bridge  itself,  and  the  roadway  for  so 
many  yards  on  each  side  of  it,  should  be  in  the  charge  of  one  party 
altogether  distinct  from  those  by  whom  the  road  on  each  side  is 
maintained  in  order.  The  anomaly  is  one  which  legislation  alone 
can  set  right,  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  if  it  were 
only  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  system. 

It  ifl  clear  that  a  battle  must  shortly  be  fought  over  the  vexed 
controversy  between  the  area  of  the  county  and  that  of  the  poor-law 
unions  being  made  the  unit  of  local  self-government.  The  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  that  they  were  originally  formed 
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as  &r  as  possible  upon  the  principle  of  equalising  districts.  The 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  vary  enormously  in  size,  and  are  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Sussex,  subdivided  without  any  apparent 
cause  for  so  exceptional  an  arrangement.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
area  of  the  county  is  almost  invariably  larger,  and  its  population 
more  numerous,  than  that  of  the  average  poor-law  union ;  but  it 
may  again  be  urged  that  the  board  of  poor-law  guardians  contains  a 
representative  element  which  is  lacking  in  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  elected  guardians  most  unquestionably  represent  the 
ratepayers  of  the  different  parishes,  while  the  presence,  ex  ojfficioj  of 
the  magistrates  resident  within  the  bounds  of  the  union  supplies  a 
controlling  and  moderating  influence.  How  little  this  can  safely  be 
dispensed  with  is  shown  by  the  erratic  proceedings  of  the  town  com- 
missioners in  Ireland,  where  those  boards  are  wholly  elective,  and 
have  drifted  in  consequence  too  often  into  the  control  of  the  local 
publicans.  We  doubt  whether  the  question  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
solved  until  authority  over  our  highways  is  delegated  either  to  a 
provincial  board,  or  to  some  body  exercising  a  jurisdiction  coexten- 
sive in  area  with  that  of  the  poor-law  unions.  The  difficulty  of  going 
at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  in  the  shape  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  danger  of  overtaxing  their  capacities.  Beyond  their 
legitimate  functions  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  were  recently 
clothed  with  authority  in  educational  and  sanitary  matters.  The 
length  of  their  sittings  has  thus  often  been  doubled,  and  a  serious 
tax  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  time  and  intelligence  of  men  who  are 
not  always  overburdened  with  either.  If  any  method  can  be  foimd  of 
inflicting  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  the  travelling  public  for  the 
extra  use  made  by  them  of  the  roads,  by  all  means  let  it  be  so* 
Everyone  is  agreed  upon  this  point,  but  no  satisfactory  suggestion 
has  as  yet  been  made  for  carrying  a  special  tax  into  practice. 
Brewers,  millers,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  and  hackney-carriage 
owners,  are  the  principal  offenders,  but  it  is  found  almost  impossible 
to  cast  a  net  around  them,  the  meshes  of  which  shall  not  be  either 
too  large  or  too  small ;  and  it  is  lurged,  not  without  reason,  that  they 
are  already  large  contributors  in  respect  of  their  places  of  business 
hoth  to  the  parochial  and  county  rates.  A  subvention  from  the 
Treasury  to  either,  in  the  shape  of  the  carriage  tax,  or  the  imposition 
of  a  horse  tax,  as  suggested  by  some,  would  not  meet  the  case.  These 
taxes  are  paid  for  the  most  part  in  the  towns,  and  could  hardly  be 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  burdens  which  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
country  districts.  No  more  feasible  plan  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
yet  been  broached  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  is  by 
common  consent  desirable  in  itself. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  difficulties,  neither  few  nor 
small,  which  imquestionably  surround  the  whole  subject.  The  Bill 
of  1878  was  an  honest,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  also  an  incomplete. 
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attempt  to  grapple  with  them.  So  also  will  every  measure  be  found, 
Tiny  of  the  provisions  of  which  are  of  a  permissive  character.  The 
Local  Government  Board  in  initiating,  and  Parliament  in  passing,  any 
future  Bill  must  make  up  their  minds  distinctly  what  it  is  they  wish 
to  do,  and  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  their  conclusions  by  positive 
enactment.  So  many  old  habits  of  thought  have  to  be  uprooted,  so 
many  existing  systems  of  action  have  to  be  changed,  so  many  vested 
interests  must  be  interfered  with,  that  a  voluntary  surrender  on  the 
part  of  their  defenders  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  When  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  before  the  House  of 
Lords'  committee,  we  shall  have  heard  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  By  that  time  also  we  shall  have  had  four  years'  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1878.  All  its  blots  will  have  been  hit  and 
all  its  omissions  noted.  By  the  admission  of  those  who  carried  it,  it  was 
regarded  by  them  fi'om  the  first  of  a  somewhat  tentative  character, 
and  as  laying  the  foundations  for  future  legislation  rather  than  being 
complete  in  itself.  The  time  is  now  come  to  move  forward,  and  to 
place  the  management  of  our  highways  upon  ^  permanent  and  satis- 
factory footing.  It  is  of  course  unfortunate  that  such  a  necessity 
should  be  contemporaneous  with  a  time  of  agricultural  depression, 
which  makes  all  changes  viewed  with  suspicion.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  helped,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  postpone  to. a  more  con- 
venient- season  the  consideration  of  a  matter  which  so  urgently 
requires  attention.  Heavy  as  is  the  pressure  upon  the  Executive  just 
now,  we  think  that  the  claims  of  this  particular  question  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  useful  legislative  measures.  Another  session  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  an  attempt  at  least  being  made  to  secure 
to  the  country  a  better  administration  of  its  highway  system. 

MlDLETON. 
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CHILD  LIFE  FOR  CHILDREN. 


In  1 8689  after  a  pleasant  week  in  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wig^t,  it  occurred  to  me  what  good  it  would  do  the  poor  children  of 
London  to  see  all  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  land  and  water,  that 
had  given  us  so  much  delight.     I  spoke  somewhat  tentatively  to 
friaids  about  the  possibility  of  an  excorsion  of  poor  London  children 
to  the  island,  but  fear  of  a  madhouse  promptly  shut  my  mouth :  the 
eonsensus  of  opinion  was  so  decisive  that  I  could  only  agree  with  my 
friends  that  I '  jnust  be  mad  to  think  of  it.'     However,  we  visited 
the  same  village^  every  year  with  increasing  delight,  and  in  1871, 
after  three  years  of  quiet  consideration,  I  again  spoke  out,  and  was 
met  with  the  same  volume  of  objection,  which  was  now,  however, 
more  definite  yet  less  forcible,  since,  instead  of  asserting  the  madness 
of  the  idea,  it  took  the  form  of  practical  objections,  each  of  which 
seemed  to  me  of  no  great  force.    Thus — the  cliildren  would  be  lost  on 
the  journey ;  they  would  be  immanageabk  ;  they  would  be  drowned  ; 
tiiey  would  quarrel  and  fight ;  they  would  get  tired  and  want  to  go 
home ;  I  should  get  tired  and  want  to  send  them  home ;  no  bouse 
could  be  found  for  them ;  the  expense  would  be  enormous ;  the  good 
would  be  very  small.     Objections  of  this  kind  could  be  met  by 
making  the  trial  and  proving  their  value.    A  school  exclusion  was 
announced ;  a  party  of  twenty  went  by  rail  to  Portsmouth,  crossed  to 
Byde,  walked  to  Wootton  Bridge  (three  miles),  and  within  four  hours 
of  starting  from  London  they  were  having  dinner  within  sight  of  the 
sea,  with  the  mainland  in  the  distance.    The  next  day  they  walked 
to  Cowes  and  back,  about  ten  miles ;  the  next  to  Newport,  and  then 
to  Carisbrook  Castle  and  back,  about  twelve  miles ;  the  next,  a  van 
took  them  to  Shanklin  (twelve  miles),  then  they  walked  through  the 
Landslip  to  Ventnor,  climbed  over  Boniface  Down,  and  walked  down  to 
Wroxall,  where  the  van  met  them  and  took  them  home  to  dinner, 
having  seen  about   thirty  miles   of  loveliness  in  about  ten  hours. 
The   next  day  to  Ryde  and  back;  the  next  to  play  for  a  whole 
day  on  the  beach,  where  they  had  always  spent  each  evening,  and 
the  next  they  returned  to  LondcHi,  where  I  said  to  my  objecting 
friends,  *  We  have  not  been  lost  by  the  way ;  have  not  been  un- 
manageable ;   have  not  been  drowned ;  have  not  quarrelled ;  were 
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not  tired  (except  with  bodily  exertion),  and  certainly  did  not  want  to 
come  home ;  a  house  was  easily  found  for  us ;  the  expense  was  not 
enormous — about  eighteen  shillings  each,  including  every  expense 
from  beginning  to  end.  What  the  good  is  I  cannot  say.'  The  success 
was  so  complete,  so  unmarked  by  any,  even  the  smallest,  mischance, 
that  objection  was  for  once  completely  silenced,  and  every  year  our 
*  Isle  of  Wight  Children's  Party '  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  was  expected  to  be  a  success  and  always  proved  so.  The 
-  largest  party  numbered  twenty-six,  the  smallest  twenty. 

In  1877  we  had  our  seventh  and  last  school  party,  for  immediately 
on  our  return  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  ground  was  taken,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  for  a  permanent  holiday  place  for  poor  London  children,  and  in 
1880  a  much  larger  house,  with  six  acres  of  ground,  was  opened  near 
Ingatestone,  in  Essex.  Here  poor  London  children  are  received  for 
twelve  days  each,  in  parties  of  eight.  A  reference  is  required  to  a 
clergyman  or  siurgeon  to  show  that  the  children  could  not  get  a 
holiday  in  any  other  way ;  but  beyond  this  no  question  is  asked,  and 
they  are  taken  in  order  of  application,  except  that  children  recom- 
mended by  subscribers  are  taken  at  once,  if  really  poor.  But  children 
are  not  taken  on  payment,  nor  unless  their  parents  are  really  poor. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  do  much  good — 

1.  By  the  prevention  of  illness. 

2.  By  giving  great  pleasure. 

3.  By  showing  that  the  world  is  not  one  huge  London. 

But  there  is  behind  this  a  larger  thought — ^the  desire  to  assert 
the  right  of  every  child  to  be  a  child,  the  wisdom  of  caring  for  the 
bodily  health  of  even  the  poorest  children  (who  are  most  likely  to  be 
hewers  and  drawers),  the  danger  of  putting  a  strain  on  the  minds  of 
half-fed,  and  therefore  weakly,  children,  and  the  greater  hope  of 
school  education  being  of  permanent  benefit  if  the  body  be  strong 
and  the  mind  freed  from  the  cramping  of  the  narrowest  possible 
routine  of  existence.  We  do  not  expect  good  tables  and  chairs  if  the 
wood  be  warped  and  the  workmanship  bad ;  we  do  not  look  for  fine 
strawberries  if  the  roots  be  choked  with  weeds  and  the  gardener 
careless  of  everything  but  watering  at  regular  intervals ;  yet  we 
expect  children  to  grow  into  good  men  and  women  (and  bemoan  the 
depravity  of  the  lower  classes),  when  the  development  of  the  boy  into 
manhood  has  been  checked  in  every  possible  way,  except  that  he  has 
been  sent  to  school  regularly  and  taught  to  read  and  write.  We 
expect  a  boy  who  has  no  playground  but  the  street,  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  beyond  London  (except  from  reading  books),  no  experience 
of  real  pleasure  to  make  life  worth  much  to  him,  nothing  to  develope 
in  him  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  except  a  chance  tree  or  a  stray 
sparrow,  no  knowledge  of  any  power  but  that  of  money,  and  none 
that  shall  make  it  seem  worth  his  while  to  do  anything  but  try  to 
get  money — we  expect  him  to  be  a  good  workman,  a  good  husband. 
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a  good  father,  because  we  have  told  him  in  school  it  is  his  duty. 
Always  hungry,  we  expect  him  to  learn  to  be  moderate;  always 
between  two  huge  brick  walls,  we  expect  him  to  develope  into  a 
right-thinking,  broad-minded  man ;  never  knowing  real  freedom  of 
mind  or  body,  we  expect  him  to  learn  self-government.  And  the 
lives  of  poor  London  girls  are  even  more  cramped  than  those  of  the 
boys ;  yet  from  them  we  expect  even  more  virtues. 

We  all  know  the  crimes  of  the  London  street  boy ;  he  plays  tip- 
cat in  the  street,  he  is  rude,  he  shouts,  he  sings,  he  whistles ;  the 
police  say,  with  genuine  fervour,  *  The  boys  are  our  greatest  trouble.' 
Yet  if  ihej  had  fisdr  play  and  proper  playgrounds ;  if  we  riecognised 
that  children  want  room,  and  free  use  of  it,  as  well  as  flowers,  or 
horses,  or  dogs,  for  proper  development ;  if  those  who  spend  hundreds 
of  pounds  on  flowers  for  the  dinner-table,  and  on  prodigal  banquets 
for  those  who  are  not  hungry,  would  spend  one-tenth  as  much  on 
hungry  imprisoned  childhood,  what  a  difference  there  would  be  I 

first  as  to  health.     No  one  will  dispute  the  desirability  of  health 

in  the  labouring  classes.     The  mere  fact  that  their  work  is  bodily, 

and  that  their  ability  depends  greatly  on  their  physical  strength,  is 

ample  proof  that,  viewing  them  simply  as  mechanism  for  work  that 

we  wish  to  have  done,  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  keep  them 

heathy.     It  may  seem  brutal  to  speak  of  them  simply  as  machines ; 

but  it  is  far  more  common  than  may  please  us  when  we  realise  it. 

If  a  poor  man,  woman,  or  child  be  ill,  there  are  hospitals  provided 

at  vast  cost  to  heal  them,  and  convalescent  homes  to  complete  their 

cure  ;  but  illness  is  the  only  door  through  which  a  poor  woman  or 

child  can  pass  to  Nature.     It  is  only  when  they  are  too  weak  to 

really  and  fully  enjoy  country  life  that  they  are  permitted  to  know 

anything  of  it.     But  even  from  the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  keeping 

the  human  machined  in  full  work  it  would  be  cheaper  to  prevent  illness 

than  to  cure  it.     A  mill-owner  notices  the  slightest  defect  in  his 

machinery,  and  it  is  immediately  put  in  good  order.     What  would 

be  thought  of  him  if  he  allowed  every  machine  to  work  without  any 

care  imtil  it  broke  down,  and  then  patched  it  up  at  great  cost  only 

to  break  down  again  sooner  or  later  ?    Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 

done  with  the  human  machine,  the  most  easy  of  all  to  be  kept  in 

order,  the  most  di£5cult  of  all  to  mend. 

It  is  divine  charity  to  heal  the  sick,  to  bind  up  the  wounded  ; 
how  godlike,  and  yet  how  simply  human,  to  keep  our  children  well, 
and  to  abolish  children's  hospitals  by  preventing  sickness  in  children ! 
Secoild,  as  giving  pleasure  to  children.  This  may  be  thought  by 
many  to  be  superfluous :  they  may  think  that  children  are  able  to 
find  pleasure  by  and  for  themselves.  The  sick  may  claim  medicine, 
but  charity  is  not  called  upon  to  provide  them,  or  any  others,  with 
amusement.  There  may  be  some,  however,  who  think,  as  I  do,  that 
without  a  happy  childhood  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  likely  to  develope  into- 
Voi^  X.— No.  66.  P  P 
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full  and  profitable  manhood  or  womanhood.  But  I  leave  this  pointy 
because  the  other  two  are  ami^y  sufficient  to  justify  what  I  im 
pleading  for ;  only  saying,  that  of  all  pleasures  that  children  haive^ 
the  purest  and  the  most  real  are  those  of  country  life.  For  this 
reason  I  have  animals  in  abundance,  but  none  in  cages,  however 
large.  Ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  dogs,  a  pony  and  a  cat :  with  \hm 
more  even  than  with  trees  or  flowers  children  hold  communion,  and 
many  messages  of  affectionate  remembrances  are  sent  to  all  by  name. 
Dobbin,  Boxer,  Woolly,  and  Tibby  are  household  names  in  many  a 
poor  London  dwelling.  I  have  also  flowers  and  fruit,  that  town 
children  may  know  how  little  they  cost,  how  easily  grown,  and  how 
different  in  the  country  from  those  they  see  in  town. 

Third,  as  showing  that  the  world  is  not  one  huge  London.  This 
is  the  chief  object  I  have  in  view.  Others  besides  myself  now  reopg- 
nise  the  children's  right  to  health ;  all  recognise  their  right  to  good 
schooling.  I  hope  in  time  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Nature  wiU  be 
held  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  their  education.  It  has  been  said 
to  me  that  I  do  them  harm  by  taking  them  for  a  few  days  firom 
poverty  to  give  them  a  taste  of  things  they  cannot  hope  to  ba^ 
again ;  that  I  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the  lot  in  which  their 
lives  have  been  cast.  It  is  exactly  this  latter  that  I  hope  to  do.  To 
make  them  discontented  without  showing  them  that  there  is  a  possiUe 
and  probable  issue  to  good  from  their  discontent  may  be  wicked; 
but  to  show  that  the  world  is  not  one  vast  London,  that  the  pleasures 
of  Nature  are  not  difficult  to  get  and  are  certainly  not  costly,  that 
the  pleasures  of  conventional  town  life  are  not  the  only  ones,  nor 
even  the  best ;  to  open  their  minds  by  the  actual  contact  with  what 
in  school  they  only  read  of,  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  paltry 
amusements,  often  demoralising  and  seldom  elevating,  to  make  them 
desire  to  escape  from  the  cramping  life,  is  to  do  them  one  of  the 
greatest  services  I  can ;  and  so  is  it  to  show  them  also  that  there  is 
no  real  barrier  between  town  and  country  life,  that  trees  and  flowers, 
fields  and  birds,  are  not  parts  of  some  charmed  circle  that  can  never 
be  entered  by  any  but  a  fortunate  few.  The  belief  that  the  luxuries 
or  even  comforts  of  life  are  not  attainable  by  the  children  of  the 
poor  is  one  that  tends  to  deaden  any  effort  to  escape  from  the  thral- 
dom of  poverty  by  giving  no  hope  of  success. 

There  has  been  much  rejoicing  that  the  first  ^scholar'  of  the 
London  School  Board  is  now  a  senior  wrangler,  or  something  equally 
honourable,  at  one  of  the  oldest  universities.  But  this  career,  sue* 
cessful  as  it  is,  speaks  only  of  intellect,  and  it  is  urged  by  somCy 
with  much  clear  appreciation  of  what  education  really  is,  that  a 
few  years'  foreign  travel  shall  complete  the  educational  outfit  of  this 
very  hardworking  scholar.  To  the  children  of  the  rich  formal  school* 
work  is  the  least  important  means  of  education :  why  should  it  ba 
the  only  means  given  to  the  poor,  who  from  the  circumftanoes  of 
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tiieir  homes  'W2ait  more  rather  than  less  of  the  means  of  full  eduea* 
tion  ?  Variety  of  scene  for  the  children  of  the  rich ;  the  attic  or  the 
kitchen,  with  the  hoge  brick-walled  prison-like  school,  for  the  poor ; 
foreign  travel  for  the  one,  the  pavement  for  the  other ;  cricket  and 
football,  with  long  holidays,  for  those,  pegtop  and  marbles,  with  the 
policeman  for  inspector  and  the  horses'  feet  for  companions,  for  these  I 

The  child  of  a  rich  man  has  his  independence  of  judgment  and  of 
action  fostered  by  variety  of  occupations,  by  school  friendships,  long 
holidays,  filled  with  agreeable  diversity  of  scenes  and  pleasures ;  to 
tiie  poor  town  child  school  is  the  only  place  of  education  besides  the 
pavement ;  Nature  is  known  only  as  something  read  of  in  books,  of 
which  a  glimpse  may  be  occasionally  seen  at  a  tea  feast,  under  careful 
supervision,  in  a  suburban  field.  To  him  life  is  not  a  bountiful  variety 
of  pleasures,  but  a  weary  monotony  of  school  and  home ;  at  one  all 
work,  at  the  other  no  play,  where  he  cannot  make  a  noise  without 
being  a  nuisance  or  worse.  Why  he  shoiild  care  to  live,  what  he  has 
to  look  forward  to,  is  not  very  dear ;  and  possibly  no  greater  service 
could  be  done  him  than  to  give  him  means  of  spending  half  his  time 
in  more  free  communion  with  Nature,  that  the  world  should  seem  to 
be  a  something  bright  and  pleasant,  and  not  a  dreary  aggregation  of 
houses  and  policemen  ;  that  enjoyment  should  be  known  as  a  proper 
accompaniment  of  life  and  not  a  something  unobtainable  except  by 
stealth  and  in  more  or  less  unwholesome  form. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  modification  in  the  life  of  poor  town 
children  would  probably  be  permanent.  Country  life,  good  food,  fresh 
air,  would  give  strong  bodies  ;  and  this  would  be  much  better  than 
doses  of  quinine  and  iron  combined  with  semi-starvation  of  both  body 
and  mind.  The  ills  we  now  only  tinker  might  thus  be  wholly  re- 
moved, not  by  a  vastly  increased  expenditure  of  money,butby  a  wiser 
use  of  it,  giving  every  poor  town  child  six  months  of  rural  life,  and 
thus,  besides  giving  vast  enjoyment,  replace  a  sickly  crowd  by  an 
equal  number  of  sturdy  helpful  men  and  women. 

No  doubt  the  political  economists  will  be  up  in  arms,  or  rather 
would  be  if  there  were  any  chance  of  this  being  done,  and  cry  out 
against  the  pauperisation  of  the  whole  nation  by  relieving  the  parents 
of  the  care  of  their  children  and  encouraging  large  families.  I  should 
be  quite  prepared  to  discuss  this  if  there  were  need.  Meanwhile  I 
will  merely  point  out  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  present  generation 
will  have  passed  away,  and  the  next  will  be  what  the  life  of  the 
children  of  to-day  makes  it. 

Asa  practical  illustration  of  the  difierence  between  a  cramped  and 
A  free  childhood,  I  add  the  following,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  : — 

I  was  bom  in  the  City  of  London  and  spent  my  whole  life  there,  never  till  I 
"was  twenty-five  sleeping  in  any  house  but  the  one  in  which  I  was  bora.  In  my 
<^hildhood  when  I  played  it  was  in  the  street,  amongst  the  horses  and  carts  and 
People,  and  my  play  was  neither  frequent  nor  hearty.    Toys  I  knew  but  little  of» 
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Yet  my  parents  were  Icind,  and  we  had  a  whole  house  to  live  in  and  plenty  to  eat 
I  was  fairly  intelligent,  and  at  twenty-three  gave  eyidence  of  this  hy  passing  with 
credit  a  difficult  and  comprehensive  examination. 

At  twenty-fiye  I  mistook  potatoes  in  a  field  for  cahhages,  walked  three  mOes 
by  road  rather  than  cross  a  field  in  which  were  a  number  of  cows,  was  more  afraid 
of  a  bull  than  of  a  score  of  ghosts,  while  a  dog  threw  me  into  a  cold  shiver,  and  I 
could  neither  climb  a  hill  nor  look  down  a  welL  I  was  never  on  a  horse  until  I 
was  forty-five,  and  then  I  descended  from  the  dangerous  eminence  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  and  with  great  pleasure. 

My  career  in  life  has  been  marked  by  want  of  readiness  to  use  opportunities  of 
success,  and  even  more  by  want  of  power  to  appreciate  them  as  opportunities.  Now 
at  fifty  I  am  just  beginning  to  see  how  often  I  have  had  such  and  how  entirely  I 
failed  to  seize  them. 

My  son  was  also  born  in  London,  but  after  the  first  two  years  has  lived  entirelj 
in  the  country,  and  travelled  not  only  about  England,  but  in  Wales  and  in 
Ireland,  lie  is  now  nearly  seven,  and  will  mount  a  ladder  or  climb  a  tree  while  I 
quaver  about  at  its  foot ;  will  drive  a  horse  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  sit  behind, 
and  wUl  go  into  his  tub  with  a  dog  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  look  at ;  has  as 
much  self-confidence  and  promptitude  at  seven  as  I  had  at  seventeen,  and  has  had  in 
eighty  months  as  much  enjoyment  and  happiness* as  I  had  in  forty  years,  though 
mine  has  been  a  life  remarkably  free  from  trouble  j  and  has  cost  not  more,  probably  . 
less,  than  was  spent  on  my  childhood ;  for  it  is  room  and  freedom,  not  money,  that 
children  want. 

Elizabeth  Rossiteb. 
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SCIENTIFIC  OPTIMISM. 


Tee  problem  of  the  worth  of  life  faces  the  inquirer  in  very  different 
lines  of  research.  It  is  not  only  the  moralist  and  the  theologian  who 
find  themselves  involved  in  the  perplexities  of  the  harassing  ques- 
tion. The  historian  who  lets  his  eye  wander  over  the  wide  spaces  of 
collective  human  experience  can  hardly  forbear  touching  the  deeply 
interesting  issue.  On  another  side  the  man  of  science,  and  more 
particularly  the  biologist,  who  surveys  the  yet  wider  region  of  con- 
scious life  in  the  animal  kingdom,  finds  it  natural  enough  to  raise 
the  question  whether  this  mass  of  sentience  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
thing,  crowning  and  perfecting  nature's  handiwork. 

There  is  much  that  predisposes  the  biologist  to  take  a  favourable 
view  of  this  aggregate  animal  life.  The  very  picturesqueness  of  this 
play  of  vital  force,  rendering  it  so  intensely  interesting  as  an  object 
of  study,  seems  in  a  sense  to  justify  it.  And  then,  is  not  the  whole 
region  of  organic  action  one  great  illustration  of  a  controlling  order 
and  a  skilful  contrivance?  The  naturalist  has  habitually  been 
impressed  with  this  appearance  of  design,  and  so  has  been  wont  to 
expatiate  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  manifested  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  creation.  Indeed,  natural  history  has,  till  quite  recently 
at  least,  served  as  a  kind  of  nursery  garden  to  optimistic  theology, 
supplying  this  with  its  choicest  facts  and  arguments. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  ugly  circumstances  that  very  soon  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  biologist.  Animal  life  as  a  whole, 
like  human  life,  has  its  mystery  of  evil.  The  observation  of  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  life  of  different  groups  of  animals  soon 
brought  to  light  the  appalling  fact  that  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
organic  nature  consists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  perpetual 
renewal  of  a  certain  proportion  between  destroyer  and  destroyed, 
captor  and  victim.  The  naturalist,  if  a  man  of  sympathetic  mind, 
coijJd  hardly  overlook  these  obstacles  to  an  easy  optimism.  Yet  for 
the  most  part  he  has  been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  teleological 
ideas,  that  these  terrible  features  of  the  organic  scene  have  not  pro- 
duced their  full  effect  on  his  mind. 

This  customary  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind  in  relation  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist,  is  very  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  grandfiEither  of  the 
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distiDguished  living  natiiralist.  Darwin  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the  last 
centuiy,  his  Phytologia,  to  which  special  reference  is  here  made, 
appearing  in  1800 ;  and  he  shows  the  influence  of  the  last  centoij 
temper.  That  period  was  marked  by  a  strange  confidence  in  the 
glorious  destiny  of  the  race,  and  in  the  natural  and  unaided  powers 
of  the  human  mind  to  solve  all  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  Thus 
it  believed  itself  to  be  perfectly  capable,  apart  from  the  artificial 
light  of  revelation,  of  arriving  by  the  natural  light  of  reason  at  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  and  more  particularly  the  existence  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent^Creator.  And  this  confidence  is  evidently  shared  in 
by  Erasmus  Darwin. 

The  writer's  optimism  breaks  out  in  a  curious  chapter  oS  the 
Phytologiay  headed,  *  The  Happiness  of  Organic  Life '  (sec  xix. 
ch.  vii.).  He  begins  by  frankly  admitting  the  odds  against  him. 
He  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  dash  of  fierce  cruelty  that  seems  to 
have  got  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  mild  benevolence  of  creati<xu 
Indeed,  he  sets  this  forth  with  a  grim  iron^  that  reminds  ome  of 
Schopenhauer.  '  Such '  (he  exclaims)  ^  is  the  conditi<Hi  of  organic 
nature !  whose  first  law  might  be  expressed  in  the  words,  ^  Eat,  <x  be 
eaten ! "  and  which  would  seem  to  be  one  great  slaughter-house,  one 
universal  scene  of  rapacity  and  injustice.'  The  writer,  it  should  be 
observed,  has  previously  argued  that  plants  as  well  as  animals  ha?e 
sensibility,  and  so  undergo  pain  when  destroyed,  a  doctrine  which 
clearly  includes  the  seemingly  gentle  herbivora  among  the  slai^hteren. 

Yet,  though  putting  the  case  thus  strongly,  Darwin  very  soot 
satisfies  himself  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contraiy, 
*  whatever  is  is  right.'  The  facility  with  which  the  man  of  scienoe 
here  finds  a  *  benevolent  idea'  wherewith  to  console  himself,  rwninds 
the  reader  of  the  way  in  which  other  writers  of  the  last  century,  mofe 
particularly  Hartley  and  Abraham  Tucker,  went  to  work  to  hdAer 
up  the  theory  of  the  best  possible  world.  It  shows,  uimiistakably, 
how  deeply  the  thought  of  the  age  was  penetrated  and  coloured  bj 
the  optimistic  temper. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Darwin's  mode  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  more  vigorous  destroy 
the  less  vigorous,  and  adds,  that  *  by  this  contrivance  more  pleasur- 
able sensation  exists  in  the  world,  as  the  organic  matter  is  taken 
from  a  state  of  less  irritability  and  less  sensibility,  and  converted 
into  a  greater.'  One  could  wish  that  the  writer  had  been  more  foil 
and  precise  in  the  statement  of  this  comforting  scientific  tmth. 
Does  he  mean  that  the  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  a  cat's  exigence 
by  the  devouring  of  a  mouse,  including  that  of  the  act  itself  iiK»re 
than  counterbalances  the  destruction  of  the  mouse's  pleasurable  exist- 
ence, together  with  the  agonies  undergone  in  the  act  of  administo- 
ing  to  its  devourer's  increased  efficiency  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  all- 
important  point,  yet  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  prove  this  pn>- 
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position.  And  even  if  this  weie  satii&etorny  established,  there  would 
remain  the  question  whether  the  devourer  is  always  organically 
superior  to  the  devoured.  According  to  what  standard  of  organisa- 
tion shall  we  rank  the  deadly  snake  above  the  sensitive  quadruped 
which  it  crushes  in  its  cruel  embrace  ?  And  what  about  the  cases  in 
which  highly  organised  animals  are  slowly  consumed  by  seemingly 
insignificant  parasitic  animals  ?  It  is  evident  indeed  tiiat  Darwin 
did  not  seriously  apply  himself  to  solve  the  dark  problem  of  physical 
evil :  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric  about  the  '  great  slaughter-house/  he 
probably  felt  his  serenity  of  mind  very  little  disturbed  by  the 
mystery. 

Between  Erasmus  and  Charles  Darwin  the  interval  is  a  long  one. 
Biology  is  no  longer  the  meek  handmaid  of  an  optimistic  theology. 
The  phenomena  of  organic  life  are  no  longer  accounted  for  as  the 
direct  results  of  conscious  intelligent  purpose,  but  as  consequences  of 
natural  and  mechanical  laws.  The  wondrous  correlaticms  and  inter- 
dependences of  life,  its  curious  and  beautiful  adaptations,  are  now 
viewed  as  arising  by  a  process  that  is  as  much  a  matter  of  mechanical 
necessity  as  the  falling  of  an  unsupported  body  to  the  ground. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
animal  forms  by  natural  selection  would  silence  all  the  old-teishioned 
talk  about  the  worth  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  with  the  earlier 
naturalists  the  task  of  showing  that  the  animal  world  has  on  the 
whole  a  not  undesirable  lot,  was  undertaken  in  tiie  interests  of  the 
theologic  conception  of  creation.  To  say  that  the  world  is  Wy 
good,  still  more  to  say  tiiat  it  is  the  best  possible,  seems  to  imply  that 
it  has  been  made,  that  it  is  the  product  of  workmanship,  and  so  a 
legitimate  matter  of  criticism.  Now  Darwinism  may  no  doubt  be 
reconcilable  with  ideas  of  intelligent  creation,  but  nobody  can  £Edl  to 
see  that  its  immediate  result  is  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  these 
ideas  in  accounting  for  the  world.  And  if,  as  is  certainly  conceivable, 
this  efiSorescence  of  sentient  life  on  the  surbce  of  the  globe  is  but  the 
crystallisation  of  subtle  material  forces,  if  the  living  cosmos  has  evolved 
itself,  aided  by  no  prevision,  however  obscure,  of  its  resultant  form, 
where  is  the  pertinence  of  calling  it  either  good  or  bad  ? 

The  human  mind  is  much  more  than  a  logical  machine.  The 
problems  that  ^ir  the  deepest  activities  of  our  thought  often  start 
£rom  some  irrepressible^  emotional  impulse.  So  it  is  here.  Even 
tiiot^h-  the  doctrine  of  evolution  appears  to  banish  ideas  of  creative 
intelligence  firom  the  region  of  science  fiur  back  into  the  misty 
t^on  that  defies  the  most  piercing  glances  of  man's  intellect,  the 
lialnt  of  looking  at  things  as  though  ordered  by  a  will  is  too  firmly  fixed 
in  the  constitution  of  our  minds  to  allow  us  to  forego  our  criticism  of 
them.  The  natural  craving  for  the  best  that  is  seen,  the  itch  of  our 
practical  instincts  to  alter  and  amend,  will  never  be  ocomplelely  con- 
trolled by  the  recognition  of  what  Ooethe  calls  the  necessity  which 
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underlies  our  life.  Even  if  the  mosaic  of  life  has  been  pieced  together 
by  unthinking  forces,  and  its  seeming  pattern  be  a  mere  kaleidoscopic 
effect,  due,  not  to  the  blind  impulse  that  shapes  it  into  symmetri- 
cal form,  but  simply  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  looked  at,  there  is 
some  sort  of  satisfaction  in  judging  it  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  inherent  wishes  and  our  notions  of  commendable  human  action. 

But,  further,  supposing  we  could  ever  shake  off  all  relics  of  this 
anthropomorphic  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  mere  play  of  a  wide 
sympathy  with  sentient  life  would  probably  suffice  to  keep  our 
minds  alert  in  relation  to  the  question.  How  fares  it  with  these  coimt- 
less  offspring  of  natural  forces,  whose  high  degree  of  organisation 
somehow  involves  such  various  possibilities  of  weal  and  woe  ?  To 
find  out  the  proportions  of  suffering  and  happiness  in  the  world  can 
never  be  an  uninteresting  occupation.  And  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
may  prove  to  be  of  vital  consequence  to  the  theology  of  the  future,  en- 
feebled as  it  will  possibly  be  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  ancient  supports. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  Darwinism  has  been  probed  for  a  new 
answer  to  the  old  question  respecting  the  worth  of  life.  And  in  one 
sense  it  has  expedited  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  compelling  men  to 
look  at  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  apart  from  the  optimist  prepossessions 
which  the  theological  view  of  the  world  could  hardly  fail  to  instil  into 
their  minds.  The  naturalist  of  to-day  who  concerns  himself  with 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  life  is  much  more  likely  than  his 
predecessor  to  give  us  the  results  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  observation 
and  calculation. 

Mr.  Darwin,  whose  strict  conscientious  fidelity  to  fact  is  patent  to 
all  who  read  him,  has  fully  recognised  the  twofold  aspect  of  life,  its 
element  of  failure  and  cruel  'irony,  its  element  of  success  and  harmo- 
nious order.  His  particular  way  of  accounting  for  the  genesis  of 
organic  forms  brings  this  habit  of  wide  impartial  observation  clearly 
into  view.  The  principle  of  natural  selection  points  out  with  equal 
distinctness  the  two  factors  of  dissonance  and  consonance  which 
everywhere  mingle  in  sentient  existence.  It  tells  us  of  a  perpetual 
struggle  in  which  many  are  predestined  to  fail ;  it  tells  us  too  of  an 
emergence  out  of  this  sea  of  conflict  of  a  stable  organic  cosmos, 
composed  of  efficient  structures  happily  adapted  to  their  external 
conditions.  Just  as  the  individual  human  life  is  ushered  in  by  the 
pangs  of  travail,  so  the  collective  animal  life  is  born  amid  the  groans 
and  travails  of  creation.  Evil  and  good,  pain  and  pleasure,  fiBolure 
and  success,  are  thus  firmly  linked  together.  And  this  comprehensive 
view  of  the  animal  destiny  is  equally  removed  from  an  optimism 
whose  jubilant  song  contains  no  sad  reminiscence  of  pain,  and  from  a 
pessimism  which  peevishly  exclaims  that  life  is  an  unmitigated  iU. 

Yet  though  Darwinism  is  thus  inimical  alike  to  the  extreme 
forms  of  optimism  and  pessimism,  it  allows  ample  room  for  the  play 
of  individual  judgment  in  considering  the  worth  of  life.     It  has  been 
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mi  ihai  oar  estimate  of  life  is  very  much  a  matter  of  individual 
temperament  and  experience.  These  differences  show  themselves  in 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  new  doctrine  of  evolution. 
While  some  have  tended  by  natural  disposition  to  attend  more  to  the 
element  of  conflict  emphasised  by  Mr.  Darwin,  others  have  been  led 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  element  of  harmony.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Darwin  himself,  with  characteristic  scientific  caution,  has 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  extremes. 

The  gloomy  interpretation  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  need  not 
detain  us  here.  It  has  been  adopted,  now  by  theological  apologists 
who  were  desirous  of  condemning  the  new  theory  by  showing  up  its 
repellent  dreariness ;  now  by  opponents  of  theology  who,  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  sought  by  means  of  it  to 'demonstrate  the  un- 
tenability  of  the  old  ideas  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  Creator.  To  set 
Darwinism  in  opposition  to  the  old  optimistic  view  of  life  was  natur- 
ally one  of  the  first  uses  made  of  the  doctrine.  What  at  once  strikes 
us  in  this  view  of  organic  development  is  the  apparent  necessity  and 
perpetuity  of  eviL  As  a  writer  in  one  of  our  d^ily  papers  recently 
put  it : — *  We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful  and  beautiful,  but 
also  of  a  terrible  and  cruel  world,  and  a  world,  moreover  (and  this  is 
the  real  sting  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine),  in  which  pain  and  cruelty, 
the  slaughter  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  or  their  decay  and  death  by 
their  own  imperfect  organisation,  are  not  accidental  defects,  but  are 
of  the  v^  law  and  essence  of  the  development  of  life  on  the  globe.'  So 
&r  as  life  and  the  improvement  of  life  are  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  organic  world  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  suffering. 
On  such  a  view  evil  is  no  longer  a  trifle  to  be  dismissed  as  a  temporary 
incident,  but  a  tremendous  reality  bound  up  with  the  very  constitu* 
tion  of  things. 

Thus  the  gloomy  anti-optimists.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
sprung  up  among  later  adherents  to  the  Darwinian  theory  another 
class  of  interpreters.  After  using  the  new  biological  creed  as  a 
weapon  against  a  too  comfortable  view  of  the  cosmos,  its  advocates 
have  begun  to  extract  from  it  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  Nay,  the 
evolutionist  has  even  waxed  bold,  venturing  to  hint  that  the  new 
message  of  science  is  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings.  He  has  probably  felt 
that  the  vitality  of  a  large  conception  depends  on  its  harmony  with 
men's  deepest  feelings,  among  which  the  optinustio  impulse  has  its 
place.  As  Miss  Edith  Simoox  well  says,  ^  The  irrepressible  optimism  of 
humanity  comes  back,  though  we  drive  it  forth  with  the  pitchfork 
of  logical  dilemma.'  ^ 

One  of  the  most  curious  attempts  to  give  an  optimistic  complexion 
to  Darwinism  is  to  be  found  in  a  lecture  on  the  relation  of  Leibnitzian 
ideas  to  modem  science,  by  the  well-known  physiologist  Professor  Du 

I  JVatural  Law,  p.  1S3. 
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Bois-Seymond  of  Berlin. '  l%is  savant  oontendB  ifaat  Leibnit^fl  con- 
ception of  a  best  possible  world,  as  well  as  his  notion  of  evil,  are 
exactly  realised  by  the  modem  doctrine  of  erolntion.  The  world,  he 
says^  is  the  best  possible  as  soon  as  a  relation  of  adaptation  is  effected 
between  the  properties  of  organio  beings  and  their  conditions  of  life. 
And  since  the  changes  in  the  ooxuiitions  of  climate,  &c.,  are  very  slow, 
timet  suffices  for  the  realisation  of  this  harmonious  relation*  We  may 
thus  say  that  there  is  always  and  everywhere  the  Tnaiimnm  of  parfee- 
tion  attained,  or  that  the  world  is  at  all  times  the  best  possible. 
The  imperfections  of  organisms,  moreover,  of  which  there  is  no  lack, 
are  signs  of  the  compromise  which  takes  place  between  the  conditions 
of  the  outer  world  and  of  organisation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands 
•necessary  to  the  persistence  of  the  organism  on  the  other  hand.  Thus 
they  correspond  to  the  Leibnitzian  concSeption  of  evil  in  his  best  of 
possible  worlds. 

It  is  at  once  manifest  that  this  ingeniously  flattering  view  of  lifb 
is  reached  by  looking  only  on  one  side  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine. 
That  this  doctrine  regards  the  organic  world  as  a  harmonious  system, 
is  apparent  on  its  very  face.  But  while  the  Darwinian  world  is  a 
cosmos,  it  is  ever  a  cosmos  starting  out  of  a  chaos.  Dissonance,  non- 
adaptation,  are  as  real  and  permanent,  so  it  seems,  as  harmony  and 
adaptation,  and  what  the  optimist  has  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  latter 
TasUy  transcend  the  former  in  extent  and  degree.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  make  out  that  the  world  is  the  beet  possible,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  improvement  of  life,  the  dynamical  as  well  as  the 
statical  aspect  of  the  organic  world.  And  here  the  element  of  conflict 
and  dissonance  forces  itself  into  view  as  a  prime  factor. 

The  Professor's  conception  of  evil  as  imperfection  is  not  as  clear 
as  it  should  be.  It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  tendency  so  com- 
mon to  biologists,  to  regard  mere  life  apart  fr(»n  its  quality  as  an 
indisputable  good.  But  as  soon  as  we  take  the  common-sense  view, 
that  life  must  be  deemed  good  or  ill  according  as  it  aflects  its  con- 
scious possessor,  and  that  if  accompanied  by  an  utterly  miserable  form 
of  sentience  it  is  a  positive  evil,  we  see  that  this  symmetrical  theory 
of  the  best  possible  world  breaks  down  altogether.  The  evdutionut 
tells  us  that  species  tend  to  midtiply  up  to  and  beyond  the  point  at 
which  bare  subsistence  is  possible  to  all.  This  means  not  only  that 
myriads  of  sentient  creatures  are  cut  off  by  famine,  but  that  the 
surviving  aggregate  at  any  given  time  includes  as  many  as  can  just 
maintain  themselves  in  existence  under  the  circumstances.  And  if, 
as  seems  reasonable,  we  regard  many  of  the  weakly  as  having  a 
wretched  and  pitiable  destiny,  we  have  as  much  right  to  say  that  the 
organic  world  is  always  and  everywhere  the  worst  possible-^meanisg 
that  it  contains  as  much  of  weakly  suffering  life  as  the  existiog 
conditions  allow  of — as  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  possible. 

*  The  lecture  is  published,  along  with  another  by  Ferd.  Dummler,  in  Berlin. 
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In  En^and  Parwrniian  has  fotmd  no  abler  and  mcnre  entlmsiastic 
advocate  than  the  late  Professor  Clifford.  To  him  the  new  scientific 
conception  of  nature  and  conscious  life  appears  to  have  been  a  purely 
welcome  and  stimulating  one.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  the  possibilities  of  human  life,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion presented  itself  to  him  as  a  satisfying  creed.  In  his  eloquent 
.essay.  Cosmic  Emotion^  he  proposes  to  erect  the  organising  principle, 
the  producer  of  life  on  the  earth,  into  an  object  of  quasi*religious 
sentiment,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  this  principle  has  embodied 
and  personified  itself  in  its  highest  result,  man.  And  in  the  other 
lectures  and  essays  which  touch  on  Darwinism,  the  writer  is  mainly 
•concerned  to  transform  the  evolutionist's  propositicms  into  ethical 
commands.  In  this  work  of  extracting  moral  stimulus  finom  the  new 
scientific  teaching,  Clifford 'took  up  the  position  of  the  biologist  that 
life  is,  per  8e,  and  apart  from  the  quality  of  its  accompanjring  feeling 
or  consciousness,  a  desirable  thing.  He  would  not  gauge  the  worth 
of  human  life  itself  by  its  degree  of  happiness,  but  with  a  touch  of 
the  ascetic  bade  men  forego  happiness  as  their  goal  in  &vour  of 
tribal  efficiency.  Viewing  life  thus  as  inherentiy  good,  Clifford  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  world  to  be  a  great  success,  and  in 
.  rearranging  Greek  hymns  to  Nature,  the  Mother  of  life,  for  an  evolu- 
tionist choir. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  question  which  to  most  minds  appears  the 
vital  one,  whether  the  condition  of  the  organic  wixrld  as  conceived  by 
the  Darwinian  is  on  the  whole  a  happy  and  enviable  one,  did  not 
greatly  interest  Clifford.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  others 
who  have  followed  more  or  less  closely  in  his  steps.  Of  these  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Miss  Simcoz,  who  in  the  able  though  rather 
tantalising  volume  already  referred  to  appears  to  aim  at  shaping  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  into  a  moral  and  quasi-religious  principle. 
This  writer  distinctiy  defines  good  as  consisting  in  efficient  life  rather 
than  in  pleasurable  Ufe,  and  her  ethical  imperative,  as  that  of  Clifford, 
is,  follow  nature,  or  consciously  co-operate  in  bringing  about  the 
result  which  the  process  of  evolution  effects. 

Euglish  moralists  have  on  the  whole  never  lost  sight  of  the  strong 
conviction  of  the  natural  man,  that  happiness  is  a  good  thing,  that 
life  without  any  kind  of  conscious  enjoyment  of  it  is  valueless,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  lower  creation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  same 
standard  that  we  apply  to  our  own.  To  the  utilitarian  common  sense 
of  English  people,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  forces  of  nature 
arrange  themselves  into  a  system  of  harmonious  relations  fitted  to 
ddight  the  aesthetic  eye.  The  spectacle  would  prove  too  costiy  if  it 
were  discovered  that  it  involves  a  large  balance  of  suffering  to  the 
actors  who  involuntarily  take  part  in  it.  Hence  the  optimistic  wing 
of  the  evolutionists  have  tended  more  and  more  to  make  it  plain 
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that  they  consider  the  efficient  life  which  they  extol  to  be  at  tbe 
same  time  happy  life.' 

The  last  step  in  this  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
into  a  satisfying  creed,  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  theodicy  of 
Leibnitz  and  his  school,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
This  writer,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  much  more  than  a  Darwini^ 
much  more  even  than  a  naturalist.  As  a  biologist,  while  adopting  Mr. 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  he  has  worked  out  in  a  tho- 
roughly independent  and  systematic  fashion  the  complicated  problems 
of  organic  development.  The  principle  of  evolution  is  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  hands  made  tbe  key  to  the  understanding  at  once  of  the 
inorganic  and  tbe  organic  world,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  social  life.  More  than  this,  he  has  sought  to  rear  on  this  same 
basis  a  practical  doctrine,  a  system  of  ethics  and  rules  of  condoct 
Thus  he  has  naturally  been  led  to  pay  much  more  attention  than  the 
Darwinian  to  the  conscious  side  of  life,  and  to  the  question  of  tbe  worth 
of  sentient  existence.  He  has  also  necessarily  had  to  deal  with  the 
nearer  and  narrower  question  of  the  value  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a  very  pronounced  optimist.  This  has  long  been 
known.  What  was  not  so  distinctly  known  is  that  he  approves  the 
world  because  it  tends  to  an  abimdance  of  pleasurable  consciousness. 
This  has  been  made  plain  by  his  recent  volume.  The  Data  of  Ethics. 
Here  he  places  himself  right  with  the  great  English  tradition  in 
ethics.  Life  is  good  and  to  be  sought  as  an  end,  but  only  because  of 
the  suppressed  promise  that  vigorous  healthy  life  is  synonymous  with 
happy  life. 

Though  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  system,  much  of  whidi 
may  be  called  speculative,  Mr.  Spencer  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
scientific  optimists.  He  aims  at  basing  a  contented  view  of  the  world 
on  ascertainable  laws.  This  gives  him  his  unique  place  among 
thoroughgoing  optimists.  Unlike  those  of  the  last  century,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  transparent  shifts  for  disposing  of  the  evil  of  life.  He 
does  not  try  at  any  cost  of  accuracy  to  minimise  the  sufferings  of 
sentient  creation.  He  aims  rather  at  showing  that  in  spite  of  these 
sufferings  there  are  great  controlling  tendencies  which  make  for  hap- 
piness. 

The  most  striking  contribution  to  optimism  made  by  Mr.  Spencer 
is  contained  in  his  doctrine  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.*  Pleasure  had 
been  defined  by  Aristotle  and  others  after  him  as  the  accompaniment 
of  the  normal  activity  of  an  organ,  pain  as  the  concomitant  of  an 
abnormal  activity.  Since  normal  activity  may  be  assumed  to  he 
that  which  the  conditions  of  life  tend  to  promote,  while  in  its  turn 

•  Thia  is  indeed  explicitly  denied  by  Mias  Simoox,  though  there  is  no  serio* 
attempt  to  disprove  what  is  denied. 

<  See  his  Principles  of  Psychology^  voL  i.  part  ii.  chap.  ix. ;  also  Data  of  BtHeif 
p.  79,  et  $eq. 
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this  activity  beneficially  reacts  on  orgaQio  structure,  it  would  appear 
that  this  doctrine  tends  in  a  measure  to  identify  life  and  pleasure,  and  is 
80  fiur  optimistic.  To  this  Mr.  Spencer  adds  that  pleasurable  activity 
is  not  only  what  directiy  suits  the  particular  organ  concerned,  but 
what  indirectiy  comports  with  and  furthers  the  life  or  activity  of  the 
oiganism  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  painful  activity  is  not  <mly  that 
which  directly  injures  the  particular  organ,  but  that  which  is  in- 
directly detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  organism.  Thus  the  pleasure 
which  the  eye  derives  from  moderate  sunlight  is  a  sort  of  clue  to  the 
£Eu;t  that  the  sun's  rays  when  not  too  powerful  are  beneficial  to  the 
organism.  So  the  headache  that  follows  excessive  brain- work  points 
to  the  truth  that  the  nervous  centres  have  to  regulate  the  organic 
processes,  and  that  their  undue  exercise  and  exhaustion  firustrates  this 
useful  intention. 

This  coincidence  between  the  pleasurable  and  the  useful  or  life* 
serving  is  brought  about  according  to  our  author  by  natural  selection. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  an  action  injurious  or 
destructive  to  the  organism  should  not  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  it 
is  demonstrable  that  such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  last.  Let 
us  take  a  case.  Suppose  an  animal  so  constituted  as  to  derive 
pleasure  from  eating  unwholesome  food,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  have 
a  much  poorer  chance  of  prolonged  existence  than  another  whose 
gustatory  pleasures  lay  in  a  more  healthy  direction.  The  like  holds 
good  of  pains.  Children  that  dislike  the  action  necessary  to  the  use  of 
the  nutriment  provided  by  nature  run  the  risk  of  becoming  sickly 
and  of  dying  prematurely. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  exceptions  to  this  law  of  pre-established 
harmony  between  pleasure  and  the  furtherance  of  life.  The  momen- 
tary thrill  of  delight  which  the  silly  moth  may  be  supposed  to  feel  at 
the  sight  of  the  splendid  flame,  and  the  enjoyment  which  the  gourmet 
derives  from  strong  piquant  flavours,  plainly  fail  in  this  function  of 
guidance.  Again,  the  pains  that  attend  all  forms  of  self-restraint  are 
clearly  not  connected  with  what  is  ultimately  injurious  to  the  functions 
of  life.  Yet  these  failures  of  adjustment  are  not  su£Bcient  to  upset 
the  rule.  Moreover  they  tend  to  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  the 
process  of  evolution  advances,  and  the  organism  is  better  adapted  to 
its  environment. 

The  optimism  of  this  doctrine  is  plain  at  a  glance.  There  is  now 
a  double  coincidence  between  pleasure  and  life.  The  pleasurable 
activity  of  any  organ  corresponds  not  only  to  what  is  good  for  this 
o^;an,  but  to  what  is  good  for  the  whole  living  being,  and  so  in  a  two- 
fold sense  we  may  now  say  that  the  evolution  of  life  on  the  globe  is 
the  up-welling  of  pleasurable  consciousness.  Pain  is  seen  to  a  con- 
aideiable  extent  to  be  justified  as  a  warning  against  adverse  and  destruc- 
tive forces.  So  far  the  mystery  of  evil  is  solved.  For  the  rest,  pain 
may  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  imperfect  adjustment  which  tends  to 
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diminish  as  evolution  progresses.  In  any  case  it  cim  be  regarded  as 
a  subordinate  incident  of  a  process  which  on  tiie^hole  results  in  a 
large  preponderance  of  agreeable  consciousness.  The  mechanism  of 
CTolution,  however  it  originated^  has^  brought  about  a  happy  result. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  attractive  picture  of  life  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  pleasurable  actions  which  thus  further  the  life  of 
the  individual  or  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  may  prove  painful 
because  destructive  to  members  of  other  species.  The  intricate  organic 
arrangements  for  the  destruction  of  species  by  species  are  a  sinister 
feature  in  the  friendly  fsEUje  of  creation,  and  Mr.  Spencer^s  doctrine 
leaves  this  trait  imaffected  so  far  as  the  lower  animals  are  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  man,  however,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  knows  how 
to  tone  down  the  ugly  spot. 

Our  author  adds  to  the  optimistic  elements  of  the  evolution 
doctrine  in  other  ways.  The  sting  of  Darwinism  lies,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  struggle  necessary  to  development. 
Mr.  Spencer  accepts  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  it  is  true,  bat 
he  recognises  in  addition  to  this  indirect  mode  of  adaptation  of 
organism  to  environment  a  direct  mode.  The  mere  continued  action 
of  an  external  force  tends,  according  to  our  author,  to  bring  about  an 
appropriate  modification  of  structure.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
human  eye  is  due  not  simply  to  innumerable  slight  innate  improve- 
ments preserved  by  natural  selection,  but  also  to  the  ever-improving 
influence  of  stimulation  on  nervous  structure.  Now,  so  fiu  as  this 
view  of  the  process  of  evolution  is  correct,  it  lifts  us  above  the 
dreary  necessity  of  conceiving  the  past  history  of  animal  life  as  made 
up  of  sharp  and  painful  conflict.  Struggle  there  has  been  undoubtedly, 
but  perhaps  les&  than  Mr.  Darwin's  writings  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
varies  as  the  rate  of  reproduction.  Where  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion is  a  rapid  one,  the  means  of  existence  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  the  ousting  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  must  be  sharp  and  violent. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  is  slow,  the  struggle  may  be  un- 
attended with  any  cruel  and  repellent  features.  Now  Mr.  Spaicer 
seeks  to  prove,  both  Inductively  and  deductively,  that  as  evolution 
progresses,  and  a  higher  d^^ree  of  organisation  is  reached,  reproduc- 
tion goes  on  less  vigorously.^  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
highly  endowed  species,  those  possessing  the  most  varied  capabilities 
of  pleasure  .and  pain,  the  miseries  incident  to  the  struggle  for  life 
constantly  tend  to  decrease  and  ta  disappear. 

While  Mr.  Spencer's  version  of  the  process  of  evolution  thus 
tends,  not  merely  to  redeem  creation  as  a  whole  from  the  pessimist's 
charge,  but  to  show  that  life  has  tended,  and  still  tends,  to  the  pre^ 
dominance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  it  throws  a  special  radiance  on  the 
human  lot  and  its  mysteries.  As  was  said  before,  our  author  is 
■  Pfinci^Ut  <^  Biology i  vol^ii  part  vi.  i^l;ia3^.  vii.,  &c. 
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madnlj  oowsemed  mth  the  problems  that  group  themselves  abomt 
hmnan  natnre,  its  origin  and  destiny.  Towards  the  solution  of  these,* 
all  his  clear  and  well-ordered  argument  points.  And  it  is  in  his  view 
of  tiie  possibilities  of  human  life  that  his  optimism  becomes  most  pnv» 
nounced.  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  man's  future  no  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  Condorcet  and  the  Advocates  of  tiie  doctrine  of  human' per* 
fectibility  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.^  And  be 
seeks  to  base  tiiis  prevision  of  a  millennium  for  the  race  on  solid  seieu'*- 
tific  foimdations. 

The  last  century  optimists  laid  emphasis  on  the  growing  efficiency 
of  man's  intelligence  in  grappling  with  the  adverse  forces  of  nature. 
This  idea  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer,  being,  indeed,  according  to  him, 
but  one  illustration  of  a  tendency  which  marks  tiie  evolution  of 
life  as  a  whole.  But  he  goes  much  further  than  this.  He  seeks  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  hostility  between  man  and  his  environment 
will  be  greatly  reduced  with  the  progress  of  the  ages.  For  one  thing, 
the  law  of  antagonism  between  development  and  reproduction  already 
referred  to  will  have  as  its  result  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
multiplication.  The  pressure  of  population,  which  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  human  history  was  the  proximate  cause  of  progress,  will 
cease  when  prc^^ress  has  attained  a  certain  point.  At  length  the 
species  will  reach  a  stationary  state,  in  which  each  gehetation  AsSi 
reproduce  its  own  number.^  Such  a  reduction  of  population  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  excessive  toil,  and  will  rob  the  competition 
of  life  of  all  its  harsh  severity.  The  struggle  for  existence,  so  fsir  as 
man  is  concerned,  will  practically  be  at  an  end.^ 

Co-operating  with  these  organic  changes  there  will  be  oUier  and 
mental  changes.  It  has  already  been  said  that  evolution  is  capable 
of  producing  any  organ  or  structure  which  is  rendered  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  life  by  existing  external  conditions.  This  applies 
to  the  mental  faculties  a^nd  emotions  as  nmch  as  to  the  sensc'^organs. 
The  anti-social  feelings  now  rife  among  men  exist  because  they  if  ere 
appropriate  and  necessary  in  that  predatory  and  belligerent  stage  out  of 
which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  emerge.  But  in  the  social  state, 
tte  state  of  association  and  co-operation  into  which  we  are  slowly 
passing,  these  feelings  will  be  distinctly  disadvantageous  to  their  pos- 
sessors, whereas  the  social  feelings  and  sympathy  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary.  Hence  we  may  count  on  the  former  gradually 
disappearing,  the  latter  gradually  growing  in  extent  and  depth.  At 
length  men  will  become  so  thormighly  socialised  that  a  considerable 
part  oi  ihiAr  enjoyments  will  consist  in  satis&ctions  directly  involving 

•  See  especially  PrinHpln  (if  Biology,  vol.  ii.  part  vi.  chap.  »ii.,  and  Data  of 
JBtMe*^  chap.  xiv. 

"*  Strictlj  speaking,  a  number  slightly  in  excess  of  this,  since  premature  deaths^ 
though  greatly  reduced  in  number,  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated. 

*  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  De^eewt  of  Man,  aigues  that  the  struggle  for  existence  most 
continue  if  man  is  to  carry  forward  his  pesent  degree  of  attainment. 
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pleasure  to  others.  It  is  clear  that  T?hen  these  chaxiges  are  completed 
there  will  be  a  vast  increase  of  human  happiness.  Mutual  sympathy 
will  alleviate  the  sorrows  and  multiply  the  joys  of  each.  And  the 
evils  of  life  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  ti)e  growth  of  knowledge 
and  skill  as  well  as  by  the  limitation  of  population,  the  exchanges  of 
fellow-feeling  will  constitute  an  almost  pAre  enlargement  of  the  range 
of  positive  felicity.  At  the  same  time  this  new  social  state  will  o£fer 
no  room  for  those  painful  acts  of  self-denial  which  are  only  possible 
now  because  of  the  selfishness  of  those  who  are  willing  to  benefit  firom 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  new  order  the  perplexing  problem  of  reconciling 
interest  and  duty,  the  individual  and  the  general  happiness,  will 
be  solved  in  the  simplest  of  all  ways  through  the  transformation  of 
the  individual  into  a  harmonious  being  whose  impulses  to  enjoy  will 
always  coincide  with  his  sense  of  duty* 

This  is  the  evolutionist's  millennium.  Nobody  can  deny  that  the 
picture  is  a  captivating  one.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  prevision 
of  human  bliss  with  the  pessimist's  prophecy  of  a  continually  deepen- 
ing misery  as  the  race,  growing  more  intelligent,  wakes  up  from  its 
illusory  dreams,  and  recognises  the  necessary  connection  of  life  and 
suffering.  To  which  shall  we  go  for  oiu*  knowledge  of  man's  future 
destiny — to  the  English  evolutionist  or  the  German  pessimist,  to  Mr. 
Spencer  or  to  Schopenhauer  and  his  followers  ? 

Both  the  pessimist  and  the  optimistic  evolutionist  profess  to  build 
on  a  basis  of  scientific  truth.  Elsewhere  the  present  writer  has  tried 
to  estimate  the  scientific  value  of  modem  German  pessimism.  Is  the 
substratum  on  which  the  evolutionist's  structure  is  raised  more  solid 
and  enduring? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
system  of  optimism.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  record  one  or  two 
reflections  to  which  a  careful  reading  of  this  writer's  works  is  likely 
to  give  rise  in  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  mind. 

The  reader  feels  at  once  that  Mr.  Spencer's  optimism  is  not  of 
the  shallow  kind  that  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  last  century.  It  reads 
like  the  effort  of  an  earnest  spirit,  keenly  alive  to  the  evil  of  the 
world,  to  find  some  key  to  the  mystery  ;  not  like  the  ingenious  tri- 
fling of  a  frivolous  mind,  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  tragic 
side  of  existence. 

Yet  though  thus  wearing  the  appearance  of  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, Mr.  Spencer's  argument  hardly  makes  enough,  perhaps,  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  hopeful  view  of  man's  destiny.  His  notion  of  the 
perfect  felicity  of  the  individual  in  the  future  depends  on  his  perfect 
adaptation  to  an  external  order.  But  if  this  order  is  itself  slowly 
changing,  the  adaptation  can  never  become  ideally  complete.  Mr. 
Spencer  recognises  this  so  far  as  the  physical  environment  is  con- 
cerned.^   But^  oddly  enough,  he  appears  to  ignore  it  in  the  case  of 

•  Principles  qfBicloffy,  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 
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the  social  environment,  though  it  is  indisputable  that  this  too  is 
continually  changing.  The  harsh  dissonances  between  individual 
conviction  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  between  individual  aspirations 
and  current  ideals  of  life  with  which  we  are  now  £ELmiliar,  seem  to  be 
an  element  of  social  experience  which  can  never  be  wholly  eliminated 
so  long  as  there  is  any  progressive  movement  at  alL 

But,  again,  Mr.  Spencer's  conception  of  man's  future  condition  as 
one  of  perfect  adaptation  to  external  circmnstances,  and  so  of  perfect 
happiness,  seems  to  apply  only  to  those  large  features  of  tiie 
environment,  physical  and  social,  which  are  conmion  to  all  in- 
dividuals. Yet  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  medium  in  which  each 
of  us  has  to  live.  Our  separate  lives  have  to  be  accommodated  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  social  circumstances  which  we  are  quite  unable  to 
foresee.  How  can  evolution  provide  for  a  perfect  harmony  of  senti- 
ments between  a  man  and  his  family  connections,  or  community  of 
ideas  between  a  man  and  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  dwell  and 
work  ?  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  progress  lessens  these  discords  by 
bringing  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  surroimdings.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  growth  of  culture  has  a 
distinctly  dividing  effect.  Divergency  of  ideas  and  feelings  on  some 
of  the  most  vital  questions  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  decrease 
as  a  community  rises  in  the  intellectual  scale. 

Yet  Mr.  Spencer  may  well  object  to  our  calling  attention  to  such 
insignificant  defects  in  his  scheme  of  future  felicity.  After  all,  his 
promise  is  a  largb  and  generous  one.  It  may  need,  perhaps,  to  be 
made  still  more  secure.  Further  research  and  further  critical  reflec- 
tion will  be  necessary  before  the  exact  value  of  the  prediction  will  be 
determined.  Already  criticism  has  begun  to  question  some  of  our 
author's  premises.*®  Yet,  allowing  for  this,  we  may  pretty  safely  af- 
firm that  Mr.  Spencer  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  genuinely  scien- 
tific optimism.  He  has  taught  us  that  the  record  which  science  gives 
is  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one ;  that  viewed  as  a  great  whole,  and 
throughout  its  history  past  and  future,  life,  and  more  especially 
human  life,  is  ever  tending  towards  good.**     He  has  dispelled  the 

**  See  espedallj  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick  on  <  Mr.  Spencer *8  Ethical  System ' 
in  3£\Hd,  ApzH  1S80.  Mr.  Sidgwick  questions  whether  the  principle  of  the  connection 
of  pleasure  with  life-serving,  pain  with  life-hindering,  actions  justifies  the  optimistic 
conclusion  drawn  from  it.  He  thinks  that  all  which  we  can  infer  from  this  is  <  that 
actions  preservative  of  the  individual  or  the  race  wiU  be  generally  speaking  less 
painful  than  those  which  have  an  opposite  tendency ;  and  that  the  pains  normally 
endured  will  not  be  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  life.'  But  this  objection  seems  to 
arise  through  an  ignoring  of  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  namely,  that  the  former  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  normal  activity 
of  any  structure,  whereas  the  latter  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal  activity.  If  we  grant 
that  healthy  action  yields  pleasure,  and  that  this  pleasure  points  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  then  it  must  follow  tbat^  so  far  as  evolution  promotes  healthy  life,  it  promotes 
pleasure. 

"  This  is  of  course  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  laws  of  evolution  take  effect    The 
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dismal  nightmare  of  Darwinism  as  cbnoeived  by  those  of  the  more 
gloomy  sort.  He  has  brought  us  near  the  point  at  which,  if  we 
cannot  join  in  some  of  the  jubilant  praises  of  nature  in  which  the 
more  enthusiastic  of  the  evolutionists  indulge,  we  may  at  least  allow 
ourselves  the  consolatory  reSection  that  nature  has  not  made  a  big 
blunder  in  inventing  conscious  life.  Evolution  has  reviewed  its  work 
of  creation,  and  modestly  pronounced  it  good. 

Yet  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  optimism  of  the  evolu- 
tionist, even  if  firmly  established,  is  not  a  perfect  substitute  for  some 
of  the  older  forms.  It  enables  us  to  reach  a  feeling  of  content  with 
the  world  only  when  we  sink  all  thought  of  individual  existence  and 
identify  ourselves  with  the  race  or  with  the  organic  world  as  a  whole. 
Nay,  strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  do  this,  but  only  permits  us  to  feel 
this  satisfection  by  anticipation,  by  placing  ourselves  in  imagination 
at  the  close  of  the  drama  of  life  on  the  globe,  and  reviewing  it  as  a 
whole.  But  the  very  same  impulses  which  make  us  ask  that  Ufe 
should  be  good  as  a  whole  make  us  demand  that  each  seon  of  Ufe 
should  be  good,  and  each  individual  life  too.  As  long  as  there  is 
any  human  life  which  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  bad,  the  mystery 
of  evil  is  only  partially  solved.  Nor  is  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  the  outcome  of  mere  egoism.  The  strongest  protests  against 
the  irony  and  cruelty  of  fate  may  be  wnmg  from  the  heart  by  pangs 
of  sympathy  with  an  imfortunate  victim.  And  even  were  this  not 
so,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  individual  is  as  much  justified  in 
criticising  the  world  as  it  presents  itself  to  him  as  the  race  in  criti- 
cising it  as  it  presents  itself  to  them. 

Certain  systems  of  theology  have  sought  to  satisfy  this  craving  by 
representing  a  benevolent  Creator,  mindful  of  every  individual  ex- 
istence, and  holding  a  solution  of  its  mysteries  ^  behind  the  veil.' 
Whether  their  treatment  of  the  difficulty  was  consistent  and  satis&c« 
tory,  we  do  not  now  inquire.  The  evolutionist,  on  the  contrary,  has 
no  answer  to  the  question,  *  Why  was  I,  why  was  this  one  so  dear  to 
me,  bom  to  a  life  of  failure  or  of  suflFering  ? '  It  is  but  a  poor  retort 
to  say  with  Miss  Simcox,  ^  Is  the  good  of  life  less  good  because  it  is 
unequally  distributed  ? '  Of  course  not.  If  it  were  not  felt  to  be  a 
good  there  would  obviously  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  accidentally  shut  out  firom  it.  The  apparently  haphazard  way  in 
which  the  happiness  and  misery  of  life  are  strewn  over  the  world  is 
as  much  a  blot  on  the  page  of  creation  as  the  presence  of  this  misery 
itself. 

So  fer,  then,  science  has  not  succeeded  in  solving  all  the  mystery 
of  existence.  And  it  is  a  curious  question  whether  the  temperate 
optimism  with  which  she  seems  capable  of  supplying  us  will  perma- 
nently satisfy  the  human  mind.     Will  men  discipline  themselves  in 

question — so  interesting  in  relation  to  man — what  the  conditions  of  advance  are,  and 
how  far  they  are  realised,  is  not  yet  adequately  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
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the  moderate  content  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  allows,  or  will 
they  still  hanker  after  a  more  satisfying  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  universe  ?  In  other  words,  will  they  accept  this  earthly  life  as 
something  worth  possessing  in  itself,  or  will  they  still  crave  for  a 
fiitme  life  as  the  only  possible  justification  of  the  present  ?  No  one 
can  yet  say.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  for  some  good  time  at 
least  the  evil  of  life  will  not  cease  to  press  on  the  human  spirit.  The 
gprowth  of  intelligence  among  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden, will  lead  to  many  an  eloquent  denunciation  yet.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  sympathy  among  the  more  cultivated 
few  will  dispose  them  to  commiserate  more  heartily  those  whose  fate 
is  a  hard  and  hopeless  one.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  not 
yet  heard  the  judgment  of  humanity  on  its  earthly  lot.  The  opinion 
of  a  handful  of  writers,  which  is  all  that  we  have  as  yet,  is,  after  all, 
not  conclusive.  It  is  not  only  too  scanty,  it  is  the  utterance  of  those 
who  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the  successful  half  of  the  race. 

It  is  self-evident  that  men  will  not  praise  the  world  till  they  find 
it  praiseworthy.  If^  as  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  a  time  is  to  come  in 
which  all  men  are  to  know  what  a  happy  life  means,  then,  no  doubt, 
optimism  will  be  the  universal  creed.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  little  un- 
reasonable, perhaps,  to  ask  the  unlucky  minority  to  join  in  the 
hallelujahs  of  the  lucky  majority,  just  because  they  happen  to  be  the 
jnajority. 

James  Sullt. 
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FAIR   TRADE. 


I  AM  not  surprised  that  so  many  able  and  thoughtful  men  approach 
unwillingly  the  reconsideration  of  our  conmiercial  policy.  For  that 
policy,  when  it  was  adopted  thirty-five  years  ago,  gave  us  a  substantial 
freedom  of  exchange  which  we  long  continued  to  enjoy,  and  which  I 
have  never  ceased  to  account  a  priceless  benefit.  And,  whilst  that 
freedom  was  gained  by  one  bold  stroke  of  legislation,  the  dramatic 
issue  of  a  controversy  which  had  stirred  the  nation  to  its  utmost 
depths — it  is  being  gradually  lost  by  the  silent  operation  of  influences 
not  arising  out  of  any  act  of  this  country,  not  visible  to  the  general 
public,  yet  none  the  less  pressing  upon  us  with  resistless  force. 

Freedom  to  exchange  our  manufactures  for  food  is  to  a  nation 
in  our  circumstances  a  matter  of  vital  necessity.  Our  own  Com  Laws 
deprived  us  of  it  in  the  period  before  1846 ;  their  repeal  opened  the 
door,  and  we  enjoyed  practical  freedom  of  exchange,  until  America 
and  other  nations  gradually  closed  it  again,  just  as  completely  as 
before,  by  heavy  duties  on  our  manufactures.  If  it  was  imperative 
to  seek,  and  meritorious  to  find,  in  1846,  the  freedom  to  exchange  our 
calicoes,  woollens,  and  hardware  for  food,  it  must  be  equally  so  now ; 
and  as  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  it  under  the  circumstances  of 
1846  were  then  the  best,  so  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  it  under 
the  very  different  circumstances  of  1881  are  now  the  best.  The  one 
essential  point  is  that  it  must  be  done.  It  is  therefore  not  because  I 
depreciate,  but  because  I  admire,  the  wisdom  and  courage  which,  a 
generation  ago,  saw  the  evil  and  grappled  with  it,  and  set  our  indus- 
tries free,  that  I  desire  to  see  the  same  spirit  rise  again,  to  conquer 
the  old  foe  which  meets  us  to-day  under  a  new  face. 

There  were  objectors  in  1846  :  men  who  in  former  days  had  done 
great  service  to  their  country,  and  who  sincerely  believed  that  if  the 
measures  of  their  youth  would  not  meet  the  new  diflBcidties  of  their 
age,  the  case  was  hopeless  and  we  had  better  yield  to  fate.  And  such 
there  are  now.  And  as  at  that  time  it  was  not  the  energy  or  the 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  splendid  as  they  were,  which  at  last  brought 
about  the  change  of  policy,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  their 
cry,  which  could  not  be  hushed ;  so  now  I  fear  the  matter  will  not  be 
resolutely  taken  in  hand  until  the  people,  pressed  beyond  endurance  in 
many  quarters,  cry  out  that  fiscal  systems  are  for  them — to  enable 
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them  to  labour  and  to  live  in  England — and  not  they  for  fiscal  systems 
— to  be  starved  and  expatriated  to  justify  them. 

Mr.  Bright  tells  us  that  it  is  not  foreign  tarififs,  but  unfavourable 
seasons  and  want  of  sunshine  which  depress  our  trade.  It  is  both 
combined,  however ;  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes 
against  half  the  truth. 

The  disaster  is  serious  enough  when,  through  unfavourable 
weather,  we  lose  30,000,0002.  worth  of  our  own  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  but  one-sided  free  trade  doubles  it.  For  had  our  consumers 
purchased  this  produce,  as  in  a  good  season,  from  our  own  farmers, 
the  money  would  have  come  round  again  through  the  home  trade, 
giving  employment  to  all  our  industries.  Had  it,  in  an  adverse 
reason,  been  purchased  from  our  own  colonists,  the  same  result  would 
have  followed,  as  an  immensely  increased  export  of  our  manufactures 
would  have  paid  the  bill. 

But  buying  it  from  America,  who  shuts  out  our  manufactures  by 
prohibitive  duties,  we  have  to  pay  her  this  extra  amount  by  the 
transfer  of  securities ;  whilst  our  machinery  and  labour,  losing  the 
employment  usually  given  by  the  home  farmers,  and  failing  to  gain 
any  from  the  American  farmers  to  replace  it,  stand  idle  to  that 
extent. 

Thus  a  second  loss  of  30,000,0002.  worth  of  trade  is  superadded 
to  the  first  loss  of  30,000,0002.  worth  of  produce. 

However  optimists  may  strive  by  special  pleading  to  minimise 
them,  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  difficulties  which  exist :  I  need  ouly  appeal  to  the  large  classes 
who  are  painfully  conscious  of  them.  Our  manufacturers  are 
more  and  more  excluded  firom  the  markets  of  the  civilised  world, 
not  by  fair  competition,  but  by  oppressive  tariffs.  At  home  they 
are  met  by  the  unrestricted  competition  of  every  article  which 
can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  any  country  by  dint  of  longer  hours  of 
work,  lower  wages,  and  a  meaner  style  of  living  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  They  enjoy  the  one  advantage  of  cheap  food,  it  is  true ;  but 
that  is  piurchased,  as  they  are  finding  to  their  cost,  by  the  ruin  of 
those  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  paralysis  of  the 
home  trade  in  the  rural  districts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  an 
import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  manufactures,  not  for 
protection,  but  to  regain  our  power  of  bargaining  with  other  nations, 
whose  manufiictures  we  buy,  to  admit  ours  as  freely  and  &irly  as  we 
wish  to  admit  theirs.  And,  to  leave  our  hands  free  to  do  this,  it  is 
urged  that  we  ought  not  to  make  or  renew  any  commercial  treaties 
but  such  as  either  establish  free  trade  in  manufactures  on  both  sides, 
or  are  terminable  at  a  yearns  notice. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  all  raw  materials  of  our  manufacturing 
industries  must  be  admitted  duty  free  from  every  quarter. 
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It  has  been  further  proposed  to  impose  a  duty,  not  <  oxceedibg  10 
per  cent,  on  a  low  range  of  values,  upon  all  artieles  of  food  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  whilst  admitting  the«ame  duty  free  from  e^eiy 
part  of  our  own  Empire ;  the  object,  here  again,  being  clearly  not 
protection,  but  the  diversion  of  the  food«growing  into  our  own 
colonies,  with  whose  inhabitants  experience  teaches  us  we  enjoy  a  re- 
turn trade  in  our  manufactures  at  least  twenty  times  larger  per  head 
than  with  the  Americans  and  Russians,  firom  whom,  at  present,  we  are 
unfortunately  obliged  to  buy  most  of  our  food,  though  they  do  their 
best  to  exclude  our  n:ianufactures  by  oppressive  import  duties* 

Now,  it  is  natural  and  desirable  that  such  proposals  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  searching  criticism ;  but  there  can  be  no  need  for  pas- 
sionate denunciation,  much  less  for  misrepresentation  of  them,  or  for 
the  attribution  of  disguised  and  unworthy  motives  to  their  authoa 
and  supporters.  The  most  capable  critics  are  usually  also  the  most 
just ;  and  what  is  wanted  in  this  case  is  a  perfectly  calm  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  policy  proposed — as  to  how  fieur  it  would  be  likely 
to  achieve  the  ends  in  view,  what  are  the  practical  objections  that  can 
be  alleged  and  substantiated,  and  whether  the  necessities  of  our  posi- 
tion are  such  that  we  ought  to  carry  it  out  in  fSetce  oi  them.  Very 
little  criticism  of  this  character  has  thus  £eu:  been  offered,  but  I  propose 
in  this  article  to  examine  and  answer  temperately  so  much  as  has 
come  under  my  observation. 

The  question  of  the  great  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
has  been  much  discussed :  on  one  eide,  it  has  been  argued  that  any 
such  excess  is  a  proof  that  we  are  going  beyond  our  income  and  living 
on  our  capital ;  on  the  other  side,  we  are  told  that  it  simj^y  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  our  income  from  foreign  investments,  (^  our 
earnings  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  of  the  profits  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. I  believe  neither  view  is  necessarily  correct.  The  true  cause 
of  such  excess  can  only  be  ascertained  by  other  ]tests ;  one  of  which, 
viz.  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  capital  of  our  foreign  investments 
in  any  given  year,  is  entirely  out  of  our  reach.  I  have  never  concerned 
myself  about  any  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  however  large,  aris- 
ing from  the  free  operations  of  trade,  investment,  and  exchange,  but 
only  about  that  artificial  restriction  of  our  exports  by  hostile  tariffi 
which  certainly  cripples  our  industries,  and  so  limitfl  the  creation  of 
wealth.  If  at  any  time,  through  the  action  of  such  tari£b  in  artificially 
extending  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  foreign  nations,  our 
own  ironworks  and  textile  factories  are  reduced  to  two  thirds  their 
proper  production,  we  not  only  export  less,  but  earn  less.  To  this 
extant  the  disproportion  between  imports  and  exports  marks  national 
lots — the  loss  by  costly  establishments,  with  their  workmen  and  all 
dependent  handicrafts,  reduced  to  partial  or  total  idleness.  In  the 
tbraa  prosperous  years  1871-73,  when  all  our  industries  were  actively 
and  profitably  employed,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
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amounted  only  to- 146  millions  sterling.  In  tlie  three  adverse  years 
1877-79,  when-  our.  great  industries  were  very  partially  and  un- 
profitably  employed,  the  excess  o£  imports  over  exports  amounted  to 
380  millions  sterling*  Who  can. doubt  that  part  of  the  increased 
difference — ^and  that  past  a  very  large  sum — ^was  national  loss,  arising 
from  the  contraction  of  earning  and  export  in  the  three  latter  years, 
whilst  consumption  and  import  went  on  almost  miabated?  Or, 
in  other  words,  that,  but  for  the  prohibitory  American  tariff,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  our  imports  of  food  from  that 
comitry  in  1877-79  would  have  been  paid  for  by  the  export  of  the 
productions  of  industries  which  would  then  have  been  active  and 
not  idle,  instead  of  by  the  transfer  of  securities  which  actually  took 
place. 

'  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  as  it  certainly  cannot,  that  all 
this  enormous  disproportion  of  imports  has  been  paid  for  out  of  our 
income,  and  without  any  diminution  of  our  investments,  that  would 
still  do  nothing  to  reassure  our  working  classes  as  regards  the 
interests  of  labour.  They  are  concerned  in  the  acquisition  of  imports 
of  food  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  their  industry,  rather  than 
in  payment  of  income  due  to  us  from  our  foreign  investments.  For 
suppose  such  investments  to  be  increased  fivefold ;  suppose  England 
to  contain  multitudes  of  well-to-do  people  who  owned  them  and  lived 
upon  the  income,  paid  to  them,  let  us  say,  in  the  shape  of  food  from 
^nerica,  and  clothing,  furniture,  and  luxuries  from  France:  is  it 
Bot  evident  that  the  balance  of  trade  might  be  satisfEU^torily  ac- 
counted for  by  financiers,  whilst  our  agriculture  and  manufactures 
were  alike  languishing,  and  every  year  affording  less  employment, 
and  at  lower  wages,  to  fewer  workmen  ?  English  land  might  be 
forced  out  of  cultivation  by  American  competition,  or  turned  from 
arable  to  g^rass  to  such  an  extent  as  to  more  than  half  depopulate  our 
rural  districts  and  country  towns,  and  drive  the  people  into  the 
larger  cities  and  manufeusturing  districts,  or  to  emigration.  The 
demand  for  manufactures  in  the  agricultural  districts  would  thus  be 
seriously  reduced ;  whilst  the  free  import  of  French  manufactures 
and  luxuries  preferred  by  the  ever-increasing  class  who  lived  on 
foreign  incomes  would  curtail  the  employment  of  our  artisans,  whose 
wages  would  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  dis- 
placed agricultural  labourers. 

In  one  word,  our  imports  would  be  acquired  more  and  more  in 
payment  of  interest  or  rents  due  from  abroad  to  owners  of  foreign 
investments  living  in  this  country,  and  less  and  less  in  exchange  for 
tlie  handiwork  of  our  industrial  classes ;  and  so  the  former  would 
increase,  whilst  the  latter  would  be  driven,  first  to  lower  wages  and 
diminished  comforts,  then  to  destitution,  and  finally  to  emigration 
without  resources,  and  under  the  most  painful. conditions. 

These  are  <  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  national  policy  which 
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considers  only  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  disr^;ards  tbose  of 
producers ;  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  make  England  the  best 
of  all  countries  for  spenders,  but  the  worst  for  earners — a  paradise 
for  the  idle,  and  a  purgatory  for  the  industrious.  I  think  that 
even  the  Cobden  Club  will  fail  to  commend  such  a  system  to  the 
working-men  of  this  country,  who  will  find  out  before  long  that  the 
landowners  and  £eirmers,  against  whom  unscrupulous  men  have 
endeavoured  to  arouse  their  hatred  without  a  cause,  are  in  reality  one 
in  interest  with  themselves,  and  will  yet  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  in  the  struggle  to  keep  England  for  the  English,  and  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  both  land  and  labour. 

Mr.  Mongredien  has  quite  uselessly  devoted  much  pains  and 
space  to  the  task  of  proving  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
disadvantages  of  Protection.  On  this  point  we  are  all  agreed :  uni- 
versal Free  Trade  would  be  much  better  for  everybody.  But  wise 
men  leave  oflF  at  last  crying  for  the  moon.  We  know  quite  well  that 
the  nations  who  practise  Protection  damage  themselves ;  but  it  con- 
cerns us  much  more,  that,  as  Mr.  Mongredien  admits,  they  damage 
us  seriously  too.  They  make  us,  against  our  will,  partners  in  the 
evil  consequences  of  Protection,  which  tell  still  more  disastrouslj 
upon  us  because  we  are  at  present  a  disunited  empire  commercially, 
and  therefore  less  self-supporting  than  America,  and  more  dependent 
on  the  free  exchange  of  our  manufactures  for  foreign  food.  Issue  is 
joined,  therefore,  not  on  the  abstract  merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection, but  on  the  point  whether,  things  being  as  they  are,  it  is 
better  for  us  to  remain  in  this  forced  partnership  with  foreign  Pro- 
tectionists and  to  suffer  its  consequences,  or  to  deliver  ourselves  bom 
it  once  for  all  by  securing  within  our  own  world-wide  and  varied 
empire  that  real  free  exchange  which  is  so  essential  to  our  interests, 
and  which  is  so  persistently  denied  us  by  foreign  nations.  And  if, 
simply  because  we  advise  a  resolute  escape  from  this  very  Protection 
which  holds  us  &st  and  drags  us  in  its  train,  we  are  called  '  Protection- 
ists '  by  men  who  are  ignobly  content  to  remain  passive  in  its  toils, 
and  have  absolutely  nothing  better  to  propose,  we  do  not  feel  much 
disturbed  by  the  epithet.  There  are  many  diseases  which  weaken  and 
threaten  to  destroy  the  human  frame,  and  which  can  only  be  subdued 
by  a  course  of  treatment  involving  in  its  first  stages  some  further 
slight  diminution  of  the  patient's  strength.  But  the  end  is  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  what  should  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  those 
who,  for  such  a  reason,  counselled  him  to  refuse  the  treatment  and 
endure  the  disease  ? 

For  myself,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  could,  and  should  by 
the  means  proposed,  obtain  (1)  a  greatly  enlarged  and  more  equal 
interchange  of  manufactures  with  countries  like  France ;  and  (2)  and 
far  more  important,  a  free,  or  substantially  free,  exchange  of  our 
manufactures  for  food  within  our  own  empire;  and  (3)  both  these 
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results  at  so  moderate  and  temporary  a  cost  that  we  should  promptly 
regain  it  tenfold. 

As  regards  manufactures.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  foreign 
manufiustures  would  in  itself  evidently  stand  in  the  stead  of  other 
taxes,  and  there  would,  so  far,  be  no  loss.  Bat  it  is  said  that  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  our  own  manufactures  to  the  home  consumer. 
It  could,  however,  only  do  this  to  the  extent  to  which  foreigners  can 
manufacture  any  article  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  or  to  which  their 
Governments  give  bounties  on  exports.  And  this  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  consumer;  for  in  this  country  the 
internal  competition  of  capital  and  labour  seeking  employment  is  so 
keen  and  all-pervading  as  to  keep  down  both  profits  and  wages  at  a 
minimum,  and  unfortimately  often  for  long  periods  to  extinguish  the 
profits  of  manu&cturers  altogether.  The  French,  who  are  our  keenest 
competitors,  declare  that  they  cannot  manufacture  so  cheaply  as  we 
can,  and  consequently  insist  on  protection  against  English  goods. 
But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  can  beat  us  in  any 
given  article  by  2^  per  cent.,  the  price  of  that  article  could  clearly 
be  increased  no  more  than  2^  per  cent,  by  an  import  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  or  any  other  amount,  since  internal  competition  would  prevent 
our  manufacturers  raising  their  prices  more  than  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  of  course  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  possessing  less  manufacturing  power  and  less 
home  competition. 

But  whilst  prices  would  thus  be  very  little  affected,  another  result 
.  would  certainly  follow  from  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty,  viz.  that  our 
own  manufacturers  would  obtain  much  of  the  employment  which  we 
now  give  to  the  French,  though  they  could  not  raise  their  profits. 
And  in  this  way,  until  the  French  should  accord  us  free  interchange 
of  manufactures,  our  industries  would  find  compensation  in  a  larger 
home  demand. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  any  import  duty  on  foreign  manufactures 
would,  by  raising  the  price  of  our  own,  disqualify  us  from  competing 
in  neutral  markets.  But  I  have  just  shown  that  our  internal  com- 
petition would  prevent  any  advance  in  prices  here,  beyond  the  amount 
by  which  foreign  manufacturers  can  fairly  beat  us  in  economy  of 
production  ;  and  as  of  course  they  already  enjoy  exactly  that  advan- 
tage over  us  in  neutral  markets,  we  should  evidently  compete  there 
upon  un(altered  conditions. 

It  is  also  objected  that  any  tax  on  foreign  food  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  labour,  and  so  would  place 
our  industries  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  field  of  competition. 

I  shall  in  a  subsequent  page  endeavour  to  show  that  the  cost  of 
food  would  be  raised  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  if  at  all,  by  the 
measures  proposed.  But,  waiving  that  entirely,  a  higher  price  of 
food,  though  it  would  certainly  diminish  the  comforts  of  the  working- 
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man,  could  not  of  itself  raise  his  wages,  and  therefore  certainly  could 
not  increase  the  cost  of  goods.  This  objection,  therefore,  at  once  Ms 
to  the  ground.  It  was,  indeed,  forcibly  arg^ued  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
many  an  able  speech,  that  a  low  range  of  prices  of  com,  by  increasing 
the  surplus  income  available  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  otha: 
articles,  stimulates  the  demand  for  labour  and  so  advances  wages. 
But  the  truth  is  that  such  conditions  only  produce  their  natural 
results,  all  other  things  being  equal ;  and,  under  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  high  tariflfs,  it  often  happens  that  other  things  are  very 
unequal,  as  well  as  very  unjust. 

There  have  been,  no  doubt,  periods  of  cheap  food  accompanied 
by  full  employment  of  our  industries,  and  high  wages ;  but  in 
1871-73  wheat  averaged  about  57«.  per  quarter,  and  yet  the  home 
trade  (perhaps  partly  for  that  reason)  was  excellent,  employment 
of  aU  kinds  abundant,  and  wages  were  high;  whilst  in  1878, 
1879,  and  1880,  with  wheat  at  an  average  price  of  about  45&, 
employment  was  scarce,  wages  were  low,  and  the  home  trade  was  de- 
pressed. A  reference  to  statistics  will  show  that  the  existence  of  an 
active  export  demand  for  the  productions  of  our  leading  industries 
does  far  more  to  give  us  general  prosperity  than  very  low  prices  of 
food,  which  always  operate  to  depress  the  home  trade  in  the  agricol- 
tural  districts ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  our  periods  of  greatest  and  most 
sustained  prosperity  have  been  those  when  prices  of  food  were  moder- 
ate— not  so  high  as  to  harm  the  manufacturing  population,  nor  so 
low  as  to  impoverish  the  farmers.  So  true  is  it  that  no  class,  except 
the  owners  of  fixed  or  foreign  incomes,  can  wholly  or  permanently 
gain  by  being  served  with  food,  or  clothing,  or  anything  else  at  so 
low  a  price  as  to  depress  the  leading  industries  of  their  own  countzy* 

The  proposed  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  foreign  food-products  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  protective  duties  formerly  levied,  in 
intention  and  effect,  as  well  as  in  amount.  The  intention  of  the  former 
duties  was  to  hinder  the  import  of  food  into  this  country,  and  thereby 
artificially  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  native  produce,  for  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturing 
population ;  who,  besides  having  more  to  pay  for  their  food,  were  also 
thus  prevented  from  freely  selling  their  productions  to  those  abioad, 
whether  foreigners  or  colonists,  who  wanted  to  buy  them,  but  bad 
only  food  to  offer  in  exchange.  Those  duties,  too,  were  very  oppres- 
sive in  amount,  frequently  reaching  208.  or  30«.  per  quarter  on  wheat 

But  the  intention  of  the  small  duty  of  4«.  per  quarter  now  pro- 
posed is  not  to  prevent  the  import ;  it  is  to  be  levied  only  on  that 
brought  from  foreign  countries,  not  on  that  grown  in  our  own  colonies, 
or  in  any  part  of  our  Empire.  Its  design  is  not  to  limit  the  supply^ 
but  gradually  to  change  its  source  from  the  fields  of  those  who  refuse 
to  buy  our  manu&ctures  to  the  fields  of  those  who  do  and  will  buy 
theiA ;  and  therefore  not,  as  formerly,  to  prevent  our  manu&cturiag 
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population  exchanging  their  wares  for  food,  bat,  on  the  contxaty,  to 
open  out  to  them  in  our  own  dominions  that  freedom  of  exchange 
now  rudely  denied  them  by  foreign  nations.  It  is,  indeed^  in  the 
interest  of  the  manu&cturing  population  tiiat  this  policy  is  proposed ; 
and  whilst  we  believe  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  agricultural  interest 
by  restoring  activity  to  our  industries,  and  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  we  cannot  hold  out  the  expectation  that  it 
would  advance  the  price  of  grain,  though  it  would  probably  raise  that 
of  wool  and  some  other  articles. 

And  for  this  reason.  The  preference  given  to  the  produce  of  our 
colonies  would  at  once  direct  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise 
into  them :  new  lands  would  be  rapidly  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
new  railways  and  canals  constructed  there,  so  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
wheat  grown  in  those  countries  was  worth  4^.  per  quarter  more  for 
export  to  England  than  wheat  grown  in  America  or  any  other  foreign 
country.  Thus  a  large  new  supply  of  food  would  come  into  the 
market,  and  a  reduction  of  price  must  result.  If  that  reduction  were 
sufficient  to  compel  the  American  growers  to  accept  As.  per  quarter 
less,  whilst  the  Canadians  realised  the  present  price,  it  is  clear  that 
the  English  consumer  would  be  served  exactly  at  the  present  price, 
and  no  one  but  the  foreign  growers  would  lose  by  the  duty.  If  the 
increased  production  were  only  such  as  to  compel  the  Americans  to 
reduce  their  price  28.,  the  Canadians  would  in  that  case  obtain  2^.  per 
quarter  more  than  the  present  rate,  and  prices  would  be  raised  28.  per 
quarter  in  England.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  such  a  policy  would 
raise  prices  in  England  very  little — possibly  not  at  alL  For  the 
enei^  and  skill  devoted  to  agriculture  in  our  colonies  would  be 
exactly  like  that  which  imder  present  conditions  settles  in  the  North- 
western States  of  the  Union — and  the  lands  awaiting  them  in  the 
river  valleys  and  lake  basins  of  western  Canada  are  preferable  to  the 
wind-swept  plateaus  of  those  States,  not  only  for  grain  crops,  but  for 
man  and  beast.  -They  only  need  opening  out  by  an  impulse  such  as 
our  change  of  policy  would  give.  We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that 
the  food  we  require  can  and  will  be  produced  in  our  own  dominions 
as  cheaply  as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States  or  in  Bussia,  and  it  will 
come  to  us  thence  duty-firee ;  whilst  experience  assures  us  that  we 
shall  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  it,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
times  more  employment  for  our  home  industries  than  we  now  do,  and 
that  employment  stable,  instead  of  fitful  and  uncertain. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  in  his  recent  speech  on  Mr.  Bitchie's  motion,  has 
done  good  service  by  scattering  to  the  winds  the  notion,  propounded 
by  certain  politicians,  that  we  might  profitably  increase — perhaps 
double^ — our  supply  of  home-grown  food,  by  some  manipulation  of  our 
land  system  which  should  establish  a  body  of  peasant  proprietors,  uid 
faring  waste  lands  into  cultivation.  He  clearly  proves  that  the  free 
exchange  for  food  of  the  products  of  those  industries  in  which  we 
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excel  would  enricli  us  and  increase  our  comforts  infinitely  more  than 
any  attempts  to  stimulate  artificially  the  growth  of  corn  in  our 
uncertain  and  trying  climate. 

Mr.  George  Potter,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Nineteentii 
Century^  oracularly  informs  English    landowners  that  they  nmst 

*  learn  at  length  to  put  their  deer  parks  under  the  useful  plough;' 
whilst  his  political  allies  are  daily  preaching  to  our  fEurmers  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  turning  their 
arable  lands  to  grass.  English  cornland  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in 
the  face  of   American   competition — 'therefore,'  says  Mr.  Potter, 

*  plough  up  your  parks  and  ancient  grass  lands.'  I  leave  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  with  his  own  friends,  and,  when  they  have  settled  it,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  communicate  their  ripened  wisdom  to  our 
landowners  and  farmers,  who  are  of  course  always  assumed  to  be  in- 
capable of  imderstanding  their  own  business. 

Meantime  it  is  singular  that  none  of  these  gentlemen,  who  see  so 
clearly  the  stupidity  of  English  landowners,  and  the  magnificent  re- 
sults which  might  be  attained  but  for  their  hindering  presence,  have 
as  yet  put  their  heads  together,  and  formed  associations  for  the  pur- 
chase and  cultivation  of  some  of  the  large  freehold  estates  which  are 
daily  offered  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Surely  it  is  quite 
open  to  them  in  this  way  either  to  set  a  practical  example  of  what 
landlords  ought  to  be  and  to  do ;  or  to  establish  large  groups  of  happy 
peasant  proprietors — doubling  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  or  even  to 
carry  into  effect  Mr.  Potter's  wise  and  beneficent  idea,  and  cat  down 
the  ancient  trees  and  plough  up  the  velvet  turf  of  some  grand  old 
park,  from  which  the  hateful  genius  loci  had  been  expelled  by  their 
purchase.  A  little  quiet  and  successful  work  of  this  kind  would  be 
worth  volumes  of  the  stuff*  which  is  talked  upon  the  subject ;  mueh 
of  which  the  talkers  themselves  don't  at  all  believe,  and  would  be  par» 
ticularly  sorry  to  back  by  the  investment  of  any  of  their  money. 

The  Cobden  Club  is  not  likely  to  have  much  success  in  putting 
down  the  '  Fair  Trade '  movement,  if  Mr.  Potter's  article  contains  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  weapons  of  argument  to  be  found  in  its  armoury. 
But  there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  open  to  it  in  expounding  the 
true  doctrines  of  political  economy,  as  recently  altered  and  amended 
by  the  Birmingham  school ;  especially  as  regards  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  the  fact  that  free  demand  and  intelligent  self-interest  can 
no  longer  be  trusted  to  determine  the  best  uses  of  property,  whether 
deer  parks,  cottage  flower  gardens,  or  gold  watch  chains. 

Mr.  Cross  in  the  same  speech,  which  I  learn  is  to  be  published 
by  the  Cobden  Club,  points  to  the  large  emigration  from  Gernoany 
as  a  result  of  the  protectionist  policy  of  that  Empire^  I  am  not 
concerned  to  defend  that  policy,  which  appears  to  me,  both  in  its 
ends  and  methods,  very  unwise ;  but,  putting  aside  the  weU-known 
fact  that  the  cruel  pressure  of  the  military  conscription  is  the  chief 
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cause  of  Gennan  emigration,  I  need  only  remark,  in  order  to  dispoBe 
completely  of  Mr.  Cross's  hypothesis,  that  the  emigrants  go  to  a 
country  more  protectionist  still — ^the  United  States  of  America ;  and, 
what  is  worse  for  his  argument,  they  are  accompanied  by  not  a  few 
from  our  own  islands,  the  home  of  free  trade. 

In  his  desire  to  prove  that  it  is  not  foreign  tariffs  which  are 
chiefly  to  blame  for  the  depression  of  our  industries,  Mr.  Cross 
says :  *  There  is  one  great  industry  not  hampered  by  foreign  tariffs 
— the  greatest  industry  in  the  country  except  agriculture,  the  coal 
trade.  Every  nation  is  ready  to  receive  our  coal,  yet  the  coal  trade 
was  never  in  a  condition  so  depressed  as  it  is  now.'  In  my  opinion, 
however,  there  is  not  one  of  our  great  industries  upon  which  the 
high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  and  especially  of  America,  have 
more  distinctly  operated  to  destroy  profits  and  depress  wages  for  a 
lengthened  period,  than  the  coal  trade. 

The  demand  for  coal  depends  so  largely  on  that  for  iron,  that 
it  is  ruled  chiefly  by  the  action  of  foreign  tariffs  on  the  iron  trade. 
Now  the  American  import  duties  on  iron  are  so  exorbitant  that 
they  virtually  insure  the  continual  prompt  extension  of  ironworks 
in  the  United  States  to  a  point  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
demand.  But  whenever  a  sudden  impulse  of  prosperity  is  felt 
in  that  country,  an  exceptional  demand  arises  for  iron  in  all  its 
forms,  which,  as  it  outstrips  the  domestic  power  of  production, 
rapidly  raises  prices  to  a  level  that  permits  the  importation  of  British 
iron  in  spite  of  the  enormous  protective  duty.  This  sudden  overflow 
upon  us  of  a  demand  ordinarily  held  back  by  the  tariff,  raises  prices, 
and  gives  a  feverish  stimulus  to  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  in 
this  country,  and  so  attracts  additional  capital  and  labour  into  those 
trades.  But  before  these  extensions  are  fairly  at  work,  it  usually 
happens  that  the  production  of  the  highly  protected  American  iron- 
works has  been  sufficiently  increased  to  satisfy  the  demand.  As 
both  cannot  be  employed,  the  English  works,  handicapped  by  the 
duty,  have  to  accumulate  stock  and  reduce  production  ;  and  the  net 
result  of  the  whole  movement  on  this  side  is  an  artiflcially  created, 
ruinous  excess  of  the  means  of  raising  coal  and  manufacturing  iron, 
which  depresses  prices  and  wages  for  many  years,  and  devours  more 
wealth  and  comfort  than  the  short-lived  excitement  ever  gave. 
Who  caa  estimate  the  ruinous  effect  of  these  recurring  fluctuations 
upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  poor  colliers  and  iron- 
workers ?  Five  guineas  and  two  holidays  a  week  for  a  few  months, 
then  half  work  and  low  wages  for  a  long  and  dreary  season ;  till  the 
contrast  drives  even  good  workmen  to  despairing  discontent,  and 
thoughtless  youths,  having  thrown  off  all  parental  restraint  in  the 
wild  excitement  of  prosperity,  are  reckless  and  unsettled  and  ready 
for  evil  courses.  But  Mr.  Cross  tells  us  that  this  great  industry,  the 
coal  trade, '  is  not  hampered  by  foreign  tariffs.' 
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Now  it  is  important  to  remember  that  most  of  our  industries 
suffer  in  the  same  way,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  And  therefore, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  small  import  duties,  which  we  think 
needful,  would  raise  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  and  so 
weaken  us  for  competition,  we  may  not  only  reply  by  Viewing  good 
cause  why  no  such  result  would  follow,  but  we  may  go  further,  and 
point  out  that  the  exorbitant  tariffs,  to  which  we  tamely  submit, 
already  increase  the  cost  of  production  here  in  an  alarming  degree 
by  the  disturbing  influences  just  described.  For  they  lay  upon  the 
iron  or  the  woollens  produced  by  machinery  and  plant  actually  at 
work  the  additional  charge  of  interest  and  depreciation  of  value  upon 
that  large  remainder  which  is  in  a  state  of  enforced  idleness.  And 
whilst  they  thus  raise  the  cost  of  production,  they  also  lower  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  in  those  industries ;  t^o,  needlessly  re- 
inforced on  the  last  occasion  of  an  unnatural  and  temporary  demand, 
have  now  to  divide  the  diminished  employment  into  a  greater  number 
of  shares. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  let  any  one  carefully  study,  not 
only  the  very  large  value  of  British  manufactures  purchased  annually 
per  head  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  as  compared  with  tlie 
Americans,  but  also  the  remarkable  steadiness  of  the  colonial 
demand  as  compared  with  the  violent  fluctuations  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  further,  let  him  examine  the  expansion,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  of  the  outlet  for  our  manu&ctures  in 
India  and  our  colonies,  compared  with  the  stunted  growth  or  positive 
decline  of  the  trade  to  foreign  high  tariff  markets.  He  will  then 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  demand  upon  our  industries  that 
would  accompany  the  gradual  transference  to  India  and  the  colonies 
of  the  growing  of  fifty  million  pounds  worth  of  food,  now  annually 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Bussia.  And  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  economic  gain  from  that  increase  of  employment,  however 
great,  would  probably  be  of  far  less  value  than  the  moral  and  social 
results  of  its  superior  steadiness,  he  will  begin  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  importance  of  this  great  question  to  our  labouring  popula- 
tion. 

Another  most  injurious  influence  of  foreign  tariffs  must  here  be 
noticed — their  tendency  to  aUot  to  the  British  workman  an  imfair 
proportion  of  the  ruder  and  more  slavish  kinds  of  labour.  Whilst 
coal  is  subjected  to  low  rates  or  admitted  free,  and  crude  manufac- 
tures such  as  pig  iron  are  moderately  taxed,  the  more  finished 
manufactures,  whether  metallic  or  textile,  are  weighted  with  onerous 
or  prohibitory  duties.  Thus  Britain  is  forced  into  the  premature  ex- 
Iiaustion  of  her  priceless  stores  of  coal,  and  an  inordinate  proportion 
of  her  people  to  the  dark,  unhealthy,  and  dangerous  labours  of  the 
mine,  or  the  exhausting  heat  of  the  smelting  furnace,  whilst  the 
lighter,  pleasanter,  and  more  artistic  branches  of  labour  are  enjoyed 
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by  the  protected  foreign  workman.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
our  want  of  technical  and  artistic  education  is  responsible  for  this 
unfortunate  distribution  of  industries ;  but  this  is  a  mere  mistaking 
of  cause  for  effect.  For,  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  thus  being  to 
deprive  us  in  great  measure  of  the  more  finisbed  and  artistic  indus- 
tries, it  is  not  likely  that  technical  education  should  be  so  much 
demanded  as  we  could  wish.  By  all  means  let  us  extend  it,  and 
with  it  that  love  of  art  whose  highest  function  it  is  to  sweeten  and 
brighten  life,  and  so  make  it  ^  higher  and  more  human  too ; '  but  let 
us  also  see  that  our  people  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  fair  share  of 
those  forms  of  labour  that  both  demand  and  nourish  it.  And  when 
we  have  fought  the  battle,  and  won  the  commercial  freedom  that 
will  secure  this,  I  dare  answer  for  the  aptitude  of  our  industrial  popu- 
lation in  acquiring,  and  their  success  in  applying,  artistic  and 
tecbnical  knowledge. 

But  the  workman  is  injured  in  yet  another  way;  his  productions 
are  lowered  in  character,  and  be  is  educated  in  inferior  workmanship 
by  the  influence  of  high  tariffs.  Foreign  buyers,  in  the  endeavour 
to  import  in  spite  of  prohibitive  duties,  order  meretricious  goods ; 
and  English  manufacturers  and  workmen  are  thus  forced  into  a 
degrading  rivalry  in  the  production  of  articles  of  least  intrinsic  value 
and  most  presentable  appearance.  Thus  reputation  too  is  lost,  and 
the  protected  manu&cturer  in  foreign  countries  is  enabled  to  con- 
trast the  honesty  and  substantiality  of  his  own  wares  with  the  in- 
feriority of  tbose  imported  from  England.  Nor  is  this  the  worst ; 
for  the  habits  produced  by  tbis  imwholesome  competition  are  in- 
sensibly followed  in  manu£eicturing  for  freer  markets  and  for  the 
home  trade,  and  they  operate  to  assign  to  our  industries  the  inferior 
and  cheaper  class  of  productions. 

Mr.  Cross  finally  quotes  a  picture,  drawn  by  M.  Guizot,  of  the 
condition  of  the  town  of  Bolton  in  the  times  which  preceded  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  is  dark  enough,  in  truth,  and  proves 
the  evil  consequences  of  that  prevention  of  free  exchange  between 
America  and  England  which  then  lay  at  the  door  of  this  country. 
WTiy  does  Mr.  Cross  think  it  more  tolerable  now  that  it  lies  at 
the  door  of  America  ?  He  forgets  to  tell  us  that,  now  again,  about 
700,000  spindles  are  standing  idle  in  Bolton,  as  of  old.  He  will  say 
that  most  of  it  is  old  and  inferior  machinery,  and  that  the  good 
machinery  is  generally  employed.  No  doubt;  that  must  always 
happen,  and  one  may  be  quite  sure  was  the  case  in  the  times  de- 
scribed by  M.  Guizot.  The  pressure  of  bad  trade  impoverishes 
certain  manufacturers,  and  so  prevents  the  timely  renewal  of  their 
joaachinery ;  and  then,  vce  victis  I  when  there  is  not  suflScient  demand 
to  employ  all,  the  old  machinery  is  of  course  first  brought  to  a  stand. 
Were  the  United  States  and  Eussia  to  abolish  their  import  duties,  all 
this   machinery  would  soon  be  profitably  working,  and  before  long 
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renewed.  And  since  the  United  States  and  Russia  will  do  no  such 
thing — ^if  Bolton  will  adopt  the  only  remaining  alternative,  and 
insist  on  having  its  wheat  and  bacon  grown  by  people  who  will  buy 
its  manufactures  in  return,  the  same  happy  result  will  be  attained. 

Fair  traders  are  often  triumphantly  told  that  their  policy  could 
only  benefit  the  English  farmer  by  raising  the  price  of  food,  and  the 
English  manufacturer  by  raising  the  price  of  clothing ;  that  if  it 
did  so  it  would  injure  the  consumer,  and  if  it  did  not  it  would  help  no- 
body. Of  course  this  would  be  perfectly  true  if  fair  trade  really  meant 
only  protection  under  a  dishonest  disguise ;  but  it  is  not  much  to  the 
piupose  to  demolish  one's  own  misrepresentation  of  a  policy,  instead 
of  the  policy  itself.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  import  duties  is 
not,  let  it  be  once  more  said,  to  give  protection  to  anybody  by  raising 
prices,  but  to  checkmate  the  foreign  protectionist  system,  and  to 
obtain  an  extended  market  for  English  industries.  Incidentally,  no 
doubt,  the  English  farmer  would,  during  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  share  with  our  colonists  a  small  advantage  over  his  American 
and  other  foreign  competitors ;  and  the  English  manufacturer  would 
enjoy  a  like  advantage  in  the  home  market,  until  France  and  other 
foreign  competitors  agreed  to  exchange  manufactures  with  us  on 
terms  of  equal  freedom.  But  these  incidental  advantages  are  not 
the  objects  of  the  fair  trade  policy,  and  I  think  these  objects  have 
already  been  made  clear  to  the  understanding  of  all  persons  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who  wish  to  understand  them. 

Mr.  Potter  is  pleased  to  speak  of  '  loose  assertions,'  *  half  facts,' 
*  mere  distortions,'  *  figments  of  the  fency.'  With  all  deference,  I  beg 
leave  to  think  that  these  terms  describe  with  wonderful  accuracy  the 
language  in  which  he  himself,  and  many  other  apologists  of  one-sided 
free  trade,  misrepresent  both  the  ends  and  the  means  of  fair  traders, 
and  so  fail  to  grapple  with  their  real  proposals.  To  describe  a 
diflFerential  duty  of  4«.  per  quarter  on  wheat  as  a  virtual  restoration 
of  the  old  oppressive  com  laws,  *  a  good  big  bread  tax,'  a  mere  device 
for  raising  rents,  is  a  loose  assertion  which  will  not  frighten  a  single 
well-informed  working-man.  To  attribute  disguised  and  unworthy 
motives  to  the  promoters  of  the  '  National  Fair  Trade  League,'  to 
intimate  that  they  are  not  acting  on  their  own  convictions  and  in 
the  interests  of  trade  and  labour,  but  merely  as  the  tools  of  '  the 
ancestral  owners  of  broad  acres,'  is  about  as  choice  a  '  figment  of  the 
fancy '  as  was  ever  invented  to  fill  a  void  where  argument  there  is  none. 
To  speak  of  *  the  eflforts  of  our  lords  and  squires  to  get  rid  of  income 
and  property  tax,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  the  food  of  the 
people,'  is  not  even  a  '  half  fact ' ;  let  us  hope  that  it  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  '  mere  distortion.'  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  fair  trade 
movement  has  entirely  sprung  from  the  trading  and  labouring  classes, 
wliich  is  no  doubt  a  very  unpleasant  fact  for  Mr.  Potter ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  can  hardly  be  accused  of  a  design  to  raise  the  land- 
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lords'  rent-rolls  by  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  manufactures ;  in  the 
third  place,  its  programme,  which  Mr.  Potter  professes  to  criticise, 
and  therefore  must  have  read,  proposes  to  employ  the  surplus  revenue 
raised  by  such  duties,  not  in  any  diminution  of  income  or  property 
tax,  but  in  reduction  of  local  taxation  in  town  and,  cov/ntry  alike — 
the  form  of  taxation  which  presses  most  severely  upon  traders, 
fieurmers,  and  working-men.  And  lastly,  presuming,  as  Mr.  Potter  takes 
for  granted,  that  <  lords  and  squires '  are  the  class  chiefly  interested 
in  getting  rid  of  income  tax,  has  he  forgotten  who  offered  them  its 
abolition  a  few  years  ago  as  a  huge  election  bait,  and  offered  it  in 
vain?  I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  but  I  am  really  ashamed  of  even 
spearing  to  take  Mr.  Potter's  article  seriously.  The  correctness  or 
poundlessness  of  his  allegations  is  evidently  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever in  his  estimation.  I  am  sure  he  has  no  intention  to  say  what  is 
untrue;  but  to  abuse  English  landowners,  great  or  small,  and  to 
hold  them  up  to  popular  odium,  is  with  him  an  insuperable  habit, 
a  quite  unconscious  foQon  de  parler.  He  is  probably  unaware  of 
the  great  advance  in  knowledge  and  tone  of  feeling  which  ha& 
already  raised  vast  numbers  of  our  working  classes  fiur  above  the 
region  of  petty  jealousy  and  class  hatreds — and  which  will  in  future 
canse  them  to  judge  of  their  fellow-citizens,  not  according  as  their 
capital  may  happen  to  be  invested  in  land  or  in  some  other  form  of 
property,  but  according  to  the  heartiness  with  which  they  shall  co- 
operate in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  our  industries  firom  the 
bondage  of  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  bounties. 

Scripture,  adduced  in  support  of  our  own  particular  views  upon  a 
question  like  this,  is  liable  to  prove  a  two-edged  sword.  Let  me 
remind  Mr.  Potter,  before  we  part,  that  it  is  not  Fair  Traders  who  are 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  absolute  selfishness,  in  its  most  naked^ 
nnmitigated,  and  repulsive  form,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  our  social 
economy.  It  is  not  we  who  say  to  the  rest  of  the  population  that,  so 
long  as  they  can  obtain  their  bread  or  their  sugar  inordinately  cheap, 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  distress  or  ruin  of  f&rmers 
or  sugar-refiners  and  their  workmen.  It  is  not  we  who,  to  reassure 
the  agricultural  classes,  tell  them  in  turn  that,  though  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  foreign  competition,  they  may  hope  by  its  aid  to  obtain 
their  clothing,  hardware,  and  furniture  at  prices  equally  disastrous  to 
oor  manufEicturers  and  workmen,  and  so  recoup  themselves  at  their 
expense.  If  there  be  any  school  or  party  whose  principles,  translated 
into  plain  English,  are  virtually  these,  they  also  might  perhaps  find 
some  food  for  reflection  in  the  apostolic  warning,  ^  If  ye  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.' 

I  believe  our  working-men,  with  little  exception,  desire  no  Pro- 
tection, and  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
But  multitudes  of  them  painfully  feel  that  we  do  not  enjoy  free  trade, 
having  lost  their  employment  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  operation 
Vol.  X.— No.  66.  R  R 
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of  foreign  bomitios,  or  of  prohibitive  duties  maintained  against  them 
by  the  very  nations  from  whom  they  buy  their  food.  They  care  little 
for  plausible  argum^its,  or  subtle  theories  of  trade  or  exchange. 
What  they  demand  is  very  plain  and  simple : — 

1.  Free  access  for  the  sale  of  tlieir  own  productions  to  foreign 
countries  whose  manufactures  are  freely  admitted  here. 

2.  The  neutralisation  of  foreign  bounties  by  countervailing  duties 
which  shall  simply  put  the  amount  of  them  into  our  exchequer. 

3.  That  effectual  means  be  taken  to  transfer  the  growing  of  cor 
food  from  those  who  will  not  purchase  our  manufactures  in  exchange 
to  those  who  will. 

4.  That  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  give  us  the  power  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  labour  under  all  friture  circumstances,  the 
empire  be  consolidated  commercially,  and  as  fiur  as  possible  pohti- 
oally. 

If  these  ends  could  have  been  attained  without  the  imposition  of 
any  import  duties,  they  would  have  greatly  preferred  it  so.  Since  that 
cannot  be,  they  desire  the  smallest  duties  that  will  effectually  accomplish 
the  work.  In  every  case  their  object  is  free,  fiiir,  and  equal  competition 
(up  to  the  limits  imposed  by  a  due  regard  for  health  and  memtal  and 
moral  well-being) — and  therefore  increased  freedom  of  exchange : 
th^  have  no  love  for  Protection,  whether  practised  in  their  £eivoar  or 
against  them. 

In  this  view  they  have  patiently,  perhaps  too  long,  tried  n^foda- 
tion,  persuasion,  generous  example,  even  when  it  was  only  met  by 
ever-increasing  exclusion  on  the  other  side.  They  now  see  the  great 
food-growing  nations  determined  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  even 
if  duties  of  60,  60,  or  80  per  cent,  are  needed  to  keep  out  English 
goods,  till  England,  so  long  magnanimous  and  forbearing,  stands  at 
last  like  a  lion  at  bay.  And  now  the  only  possible  answer  is  risnig 
to  their  lips,  ^  We  have  long  and  sincerely  desired  freedom  of  exchange 
with  you  for  mutual  advantage,  but  we  cannot  buy  if  you  will  not 
allow  us  to  sell.  We  still  believe  as  firmly  as  ever  that  free  trade  is 
best  for  all ;  but,  since  you  refuse  it,  we  will  neither  be  driven  to  star- 
vation nor  to  emigration.  We  can  find  within  our  own  Empire  the 
freedom  of  exchange  which  you  deny  us ;  we  can  there  grow  our  own 
food  without  difficulty,  since  you  will  have  it  so ;  and  we  need  not 
disturb  ourselves  much  in  bringing  about  that  result ;  a  small  differ- 
ential duty  will  do  the  work  effectually  and  quickly.' 

This  is  not  the  language  of  Protectionism,  but  I  am  sure  it 
expresses  the  conviction  and  resolution  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
politicians,  and  perhaps  some  small  bodies  of  workmen,  who  desire 
Protection,  and  who  support  the  Fair  Trade  mov^nent  with  that 
ulterior  purpose ;  their  co-opantion,  though  of  course  welcome,  is 
sometimes  embarrassing,  as  their  advocacy  of  Protection  is  often 
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attiibated  to  Fair  Traders,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  confusing  the 
issoe  before  the  public. 

But  710  Fmr  Trader  needs  to  sanction  Protectionism ;  and  I 
believe  the  timely  adoption  of  the  Fair  Trade  policy  would  not  only 
satisfy  the  growing  national  feeling,  but  would  also  establish  free 
trade  as  the  fdture  system  of  this  vast  empire,  whose  300,000,000 
of  people  would  thus  realise  those  benefits  of  which  foreign  protec- 
tionism now  so  largely  deprives  them. 

Should  the  nation,  however,  drift  on  passively  under  the  present 
system,  ridiculously  miscalled  Free  Trade,  the  end  will  assuredly 
be  the  c<Hnidete  establishment  of  Protectionism,  not  only  in  foreign 
natioDB  and  in  all  our  dependencies,  but  also  in  these  islands. 

For  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  our  agricultural  labourers, 
if  they  should  gain  the  elective  fi^nchise,  will  not  play  the  part  as- 
signed to  them  by  tiie  Birmingham  (let  us  no  longer  say  Manchester) 
sdiool  of  politicians.  They  will  be  quick  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition,  in  spite  of  all  reforms  of  land  tenure, 
is  certain  to  cause  an  extensive  conversion  of  arable  into  grass  land,  and 
a  tenible  displacement  of  agricultural  labour  and  all  dependent  trades 
and  handicrafts.  All  bodies  of  worionen  are  naturally  more  alarmed  at 
the  narrowing  of  their  own  employment,  and  consequent  decUne  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  than  at  any  moderate  advance  in  the  price  of  the 
<x>mmoditie8  they  are  engaged  in  producing,  whether  food,  clothing, 
or  fhmiture.  Th«  enfiranchised  labourers  will  therefore  differ  remark- 
aUy  firom  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  they  do  not  cry  out  loudly  for  such 
protection  of  their  own  industry  as  may  save  them  from  the  dreaded 
doom  of  banishment. 

And  the  workmen  engaged  in  manufactures  will  be  led,  by  force 
of  cireumstances,  to  the  same  conclusion.  Proud  and  self-reliant, 
they  have  put  forth  their  energy  and  skill  to  the  utmost  to  cope  with 
foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  bounties.  But  an  end  will  come  to  this, 
for  tiiey  are  fighting  against  an  unlimited  force,  since  tariffs  and 
boonties  can  be  raised  against  them  till  they  are  crushed. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  During  the  past  forty  years — raided  by  the  humane 
and  generous  sentiment  of  the  country — they  have  gained,  step  by 
step,  a  regulation  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  which  they 
esteem  a  priceless  benefit.  No  doubt  these  restrictions  have  in  some 
degree  increased  the  cost  of  production ;  but  on  this  point  the  deliber- 
ate and  repeated  verdict  of  the  nation  through  its  legislature  has 
been,  *  We  will  not  put  a  difference  of  a  quarter  of  a  farthing  a  yard 
in  the  cost  of  calicoes,  or  half  a  farthing  in  the  cost  of  woollens,  in  the 
helanoe  against  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  workers.' 

But  foreign  nations  have  not  followed  our  example  in  this  matter, 
any  more  than  in  the  matter  of  free  trade ;  and  they  now  meet  us  in 
onr  home  market  with  manufactures  of  various  kinds  cheapened  by 
the  more  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  lives  of  the  workers. 
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We  know  not  to  what  this  may  grow,  or  how  far,  oatdde  the 
British  Empire,  nests  of  slavish  or  halfHslavish  labourers  may  be 
kept  up  in  future,  the  competition  of  whose  productions  may  exercise  a 
depressing  influence  on  our  own  industrial  population.  But  a  united 
empire  could  put  down  (as  by  Factory  Acts  in  India,  for  example) 
all  such  inhuman  competition  within  its  borders — and  by  yeiy  small 
import  duties  could  prevent  such  external  competition  firom  loweriBg 
its  own  civilisation  and  well-being.  And  if  it  be  said,  as  it  may  wi& 
truth,  that  this  would  not  help  our  industries  in  the  open  competition 
of  neutral  markets,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  very  basis  of  the  Fair 
Trade  movement  is  the  conviction  that  the  British  Empire  presents 
an  area,  in  extent  and  variety  of  productions,  feur  more  than  ample  (if 
wisely  developed)  to  afford  scope  for  all  the  trade  that  could  be  con- 
ducted by  the  people  of  these  islands,  on  the  extreme  supposition 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  became  hopelessly  protectionist. 

It  may  soon  appear  quite  clear  to  our  working  classes,  therefoie^ 
that  either  a  United  Empire  with  r^^ulated  labour  and  freedom  of 
exchange  within  itself--or,  failing  that,  a  system  of  absolute  Protec- 
tion at  all  risks  against  the  danger  of  competition  with  unr^^ted 
external  labour,  are  the  only  alternatives  of  the  future ;  indeed,  this 
is  already  seen  by  not  a  few  able  and  thoughtful  working-men. 

But  apart  from  any  special  consideration  of  the  interests  of  this 
or  that  industry,  we  see  that  democracies  are  singularly  proud  of  em- 
pire— witness  those  of  the  United  States  and  France.  Men  like  to 
feel  that  they  belong  to  a  great  and  essentially  self-supporting  com- 
monwealth, whose  power  and  resources  enable  it  to  modify,  in  one 
way  or  other,  the  severity  of  competition  within  its  borders,  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world  by  its  ever  youthful  strength  and 
capacity  of  development.  This  feeling,  which  in  France  expresses 
itself  in  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  takes  in  America  a  form  more  in 
harmony  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  character — that  of  exultation  in  the 
vastness  of  the  resources  of  the  Bepublic,  and  of  its  future  industrial 
and  conmiercial  greatness.  It  is  Conservatism  of  the  best  kind,  tlie 
national  pride  of  a  free  and  self-governing  people.  And,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  it  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  enfranchised  British  workman  :  our  Empire  is  to  him  no  longer 
that  of  an  aristocracy  or  a  plutocracy — of  a  governing  class  who  never 
consulted  him,  and  with  whom  he  had  little  or  no  concern ;  it  is  to- 
day his  own  and  his  children's, — their  glory — their  secure  field  of 
enterprise — their  inheritance  through  future  ages. 

Here,  then,  is  a  new  political  force  of  the  highest  order,  and 
neither  of  our  great  parties  apparently  knows  what  to  make  of 
it.  The  Liberal  party  has  indeed  been  quite  in  haste  to  declare 
that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  now  or  henceforth.  With 
petty  quibbles  and  endless  repetition  of  worn-out  commonplaces 
which    evade    the  present    issues,  with  unsympathetic  and  often 
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ignorant  dc^^atiflm,  with  arrogance,  and  even  with  vulgar  in* 
science,  Liberalism  ha3  eagerly  answered  these  aspirations  before  it 
heard  them.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so :  for  its  past  depreciation  of  our 
Colonies,  its  objection  to  any  looking  at  the  Empire  as  a  unity,  its 
Utterly  expressed  hatred  of  an  ^  imperial  policy,'  its  way  of  regarding 
foreigners  as  always  in  the  right  and  England  as  alivays  in  the  wrong, 
its  readiness  to  accept  the  relative  decline  of  this  country  and  future 
greatness  of  America,  and,  not  less,  the  coldness  or  active  opposition 
offered  in  past  years  by  some  of  its  leading  men  to  the  whole  benefi- 
ctnt  course  of  fEUstory  l^;islation — all  prove  that  this  great  cause  of 
the  people  could,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Liberal  party. 

And  yet  I  trust  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be  taken  up  precipi- 
tately by  the  Conservative  leaders,  nor  ever  for  mere  party  ends :  they 
have  practised  hitherto  a  wise  reserve  ;  let  them  continue  it  till  the 
movement  has  been  cleared  by  the  full  discussion  of  points  which  are 
yet  imperfectly  understood  by  many — and  till  the  growth  of  popular 
feeling  shall  have  declared  itself  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

But  the  duty  to  watch  and  obey  this  new  force,  and  to  lead  it  to 
victory,  is  unquestionably  theirs ;  for  it  is  no  less  truly  conservative 
than  democratic.  Wherever  it  moves  in  the  heart  of  a  working-man, 
it  deepens  his  love  of  country,  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  as  the  bond  of 
mdon  with  all  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  unselfish  desire  that  his  own 
prosperity  may  never  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  adversity  or  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  any  of  them.  It  makes  him  feel  a  new  cheerful- 
ness and  courage  in  his  daily  labour — a  new  joy  as  he  looks  into  the 
fieu^es  of  his  children — a  new  confidence  in  that  unseen  future  of  which 
they  are  the  heirs. 

Toimderstand  and  give  effect  to  these  sentiments  is  the  high  duty 
of  Conservative  statesmen.  I  know  not  what  might  be  the  result  to 
our  political  parties — for  these  questions  are  above  all  party  lines,  and 
their  successful  treatment  would  sweeten  political  feeling  in  England, 
by  fixing  men's  minds  on  great  and  conmion  interests ;  but  I  know, 
and  am  sure,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  would  knit 
closer  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  to  one  another  for  ages  to  come, 
and  establish  the  unity  of  an  Empire  mighty  to  bless  and  safeguard 
its  own  industrious  people,  and  to  help  forward  the  peace  and 
civilisation  of  the  world. 

W.  Farrbb  Eckoto. 
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THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  FAIR   TRADE 
LEAGUE. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  if  the  causes  and  extent  of  an  evil  are  known,  it 
is  half  cured.  Certainly  when  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  present 
depression  in  trade  are  thoroughly  understood  and  properly  appre- 
ciated, if  the  depression  does  not  disappear,  the  Csdlacies  of  the  past 
which  are  being  furbished  up  and  hawked  about  as  remedies  will  be 
exploded.  That  trade  has  been  and  is  still  fax  from  brisk  in  many 
branches  is  undeniable.  For  five  years  decreasing  returns  and  fieJling 
prices  were  the  order  of  the  day.  During  the  last  eighteen  months 
the  condition  of  things  has  improved,  but  the  export  returns  are  still 
below  those  of  the  prosperous  times  of  1872-4.  Prices  are  still  low 
and  profits  meagre.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  Eng^nd  being 
beaten  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Are  other  nations  supplying  them- 
selves and  others  too,  while  we  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  and  stand  by 
and  see  them  do  it  ?  Or,  are  we  holding  our  own  in  the  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy,  and  is  there  some  other  explanation  of  the 
depression  under  which  we  are  suffering  ? 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  facilitate  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
truth.  The  following  is  the  total  amount  of  our  exports  each  year 
during  the  last  fifteen  years : — 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


,  £238^6,682 
225,802,629 
227,778,454 
237,015,062 
244,080,577 
283,574,700 
314,588,834 
311,004,765 


1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


£297,650,464 
281,612,328 
266,776,602 
252,346,020 
245,483,868 
248,783,364 
286,414,466 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  tide  has  turned ;  that  our  exports  last 
year  have  only  been  exceeded  in  value  in  three  previous  years,  and 
those  the  three  most  prosperous  years  the  country  has  ever  known, 
viz.  1872-4.  The  prosperity  of  1871-4  was  special,  and  to  some 
extent  unhealthy,  and  the  comparative  stagnation  which  followed  was 
the  relapse  resulting  from  it.  The  demand  for  goods  in  those  years 
was  great  everywhere,  and  speculation  ran  rife  and  increased  it 
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The  Franco-Prussian  war  had  ceased,  and  in  France  property  which 
had  been  injored  or  destroyed  had  to  1>e  replaced  or  made  good ;  while 
the  Germans,  elated  with  victory,  and  temporarily  flush  of  money  in 
consequence  of  the  200,000,0002.  indemnity  paid  to  them  by  the 
French,  purchased  and  speculated  freely.  America  had  recovered 
from  the  withering  influence  of  her  Civil  War  and  the  unrest  and  discus- 
don  which  succeeded  it,  and  had  turned  her  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  magnificent  resources.  Capital  was  invested,  land  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  railways  were  constructed.  English 
capitalists  lent  money  abroad  freely.  Foreign  States  negotiated  loans, 
and  foreign  companies  were  floated.  All  this  meant  expenditure  and 
a  great  rush  of  business ;  a  great  demand  for  goods  and  high  prices. 
The  demand  and  the  prices  stimulated  the  erection  of  new  works,  the 
sinking  of  new  mines,  and  the  extension  of  old  ones.  This,  again, 
increased  the  demand  for  goods  and  labour,  and  stimulated  trade  for 
the  time  being.  It  was,  however,  largely  based  on  an  abnormal  coa- 
dition  of  things,  and  eventually  the  relapse  came.  The  extra  demand 
ceased.  In  France  the  damage  done  to  property  was  repaired,  and 
then  the  people  had  to  be  economical  and  set  themselves  to  recover 
the  loss  they  had  sustained.  In  Germany  the  200,000,0002.  was 
expended,  and  the  works  and  plant  which  had  been  erected  to  supply 
the  demand  caiised  were  without  employment.  In  America  more 
ground  was  opened  up  and  more  railways  were  constructed  than  could 
be  profitably  employed.  Extension  ceased,  and  depression  set  in.  In 
the  countries  to  which  British  capital  had  been  lent  it  was  expended, 
and  in  many  cases  the  investments  turned  out  utterly  worthless. 
Further  advances  ceased,  and  new  loans  could  not  be  negotiated.  The 
demand  for  the  class  of  goods  which  had  been  purchased  with  these 
investments  fell  ofif.  Throughout  the  world  speculation  was  at  an 
end,  and  depression  prevailed.  The  demand  for  goods  had  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  Now  the  means  of  production  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  purchase.  At  once  the  competition  for  the 
demand  which  remained  became  excessively  keen,  and  prices  fell  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  until  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall,  and  demand 
and  supply  b^an  to  balance  each  other  once  more.  England  being 
the  largest  manufacturing  nation,  the  demand  for  our  goods  was  great, 
and  correq>onding  preparations  were  made  for  meeting  it.  When  the 
collapse  came  we  felt  it  severely. 

The  relapse  from  marvellous  prosperity  to  even  the  same  bulk  of 
trade  as  prevailed  before  was,  of  course,  excessively  trying,  but  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  our  present  commercial  position  will  show 
that  there  is  really  no  cause  for  undue  anxiety  in  reference  to  our 
foreign  trade,  or  our  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  In  1870- 
^the  year  prior  to  the  extraordinary  spurt— our  exports  were 
2i4,080,677i. ;  last  year  they  were  286,414,466i.,  Oiowmgs^  bond  fide 
increase  of  42,333,8892.  in  the  ten  years.    Even  in  1878,  when  our 
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exports  reached  their  lowest  point,  the  difference  between  Uictci  then 
and  in  1 872  was  more  one  of  price  than  of  qnantity ;  and  now,  althoagh 
their  value  is  still  less  than  it  was  in  1872-3,  the  quantity  of  goods 
exported  is  really  greater.  The  following  table,  showing  the  most  ixn* 
portant  classes  of  goods  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  exported,  will  be  of  interest : — 


Bxporta 

1870 

1872 

1880 

Alkali. 

.    cwts. 

8,863,393 

4,453,068 

6388^12 

Apparel  and  slops 

,£ 

2,205,256 

3,112,452 

8,212,105 

Bags  and  sacks    . 

doz. 

2,477,334 

3,685,092 

5,028,800 

Goal,  coke,  &c.    • 

tons 

11,702,649 

13,198,494 

18,729,971 

Cotton  yarn 

.       lbs. 

186,078,000 

212,327,972 

215,544,800 

„      piece  goods       . 

.      yds. 

3,266,998,366 

3,537,985,311 

4^485,645,000 

„      stockings . 

doz.  prs. 

861,617 

1,182,685 

1,227358 

„      thread      . 

7,281,131 

8,043,856 

13,075400 

Earthenware  and  china 

.£ 

1,746,153 

1,986,187 

2,065,518 

Iron  and  steel 

tons 

2,826,575 

3,382,762 

8,792,903 

Jute  manufactures 

yds. 

51,920,808 

84,462,457 

183,202,400 

Machinery  • 

.         .£ 

5,293,273 

8,201,112 

9,203,516 

Paper. 

Silk  piece  goods  . 

.    cwts. 

177,683 

303,298 

472,168 

.      yds. 

3,864,028 

4,417,240 

6,218,510 

Sugar,  refined     . 

.    cwts. 

679,263 

632,341 

965,446 

Woollen  cloths    . 

.      yds. 

32,404,719 

40,734,224 

50,000,200 

In  worsted  stuffs  and  linen  goods  alone  of  our  staple  trades,  has  there 
been  a  decrease  in  quantity. 

The  extent  to  which  prices  have  fallen  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  illustrations : — 

AJkalu 


Quantity  exported 
Value    . 

1873 
4,754,426  cwts. 
.       £2,029,006 

Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

1880 
6,888,412  cwts. 
£2,898,082 

Quantity 
Value    . 

1872 
.  3,637,986,311  yds. 
.     £63,466,729 

Iron  and  Steel  Goods. 

1880 
4,496,645,000  yda. 
£63,662,433 

Quantity 
Value    . 

1873 
2,957,813  tons 
.     £37,731,239 

PlaU  Glass. 

1880 
3,792,993  tons 
£28,390,316 

Quantity 
Value    • 

1873 
2,183,106  sq.  ft. 
£328,699 

1880 
2,380,400  flq.  ft. 
£192,607 

That  is  to  say,  while  in  1880  we  exported  nearly  half  as  much  more 
alkali  than  we  did  in  1873,  we  got  500,000i.  less  for  it.  We  exported 
958  million  yards  more  of  cotton  goods,  and  got  a  mere  trifle  more 
for  them.    We  exported  835,000  tons  more  of  iron  and  steel  goods. 
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and  got  9,000,0002.  less  for  them.  And  so  on ;  the  list  might  be  oon- 
tinned  through  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  we  send  abroad.  The 
prices  in  1872-3  were  excessiyely  high ;  now  they  are  excessively  low. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  total  value  of  our  exports  last  year 
was  only  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  palmiest  days  of  pros- 
perity, and  we  find  that  prices  averaged  25  per  cent,  less,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  m  quantUy  our  trade  has  not  suffered. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  to  find  that  our  total  exports  have  in- 
creased in  bulk  when  we  remember  that  one  or  two  countries,  with 
which  we  formerly  did  a  large  trade,  have  during  recent  years  practi- 
cally prohibited  many  of  our  goods  by  imposing  heavy  duties,  and  that 
other  countries  only  bought  fix>m  us  with  money  that  we  lent  them, 
and  that,  as  we  have  ceased  to  lend,  they  have  ceased  to  buy.  The 
decrease  in  our  exports  to  these  countries  was  as  follows,  comparing 
1872  with  1880  :— 


£ 

22,776,166 

7,963,000 

4,182,900 

2,808,168 


Germany  and  Holland 

United  States  .... 

Egypt  ..... 

North  American  Oolonies    •  • 

South  American  States: — ^New  Granada,  Uruguay, 

Aigentine  RepuUic,  Chili,  and  Peru   .  .      8,261,699 

46,922,822 

The  decrease  in  our  export  trade  to  all  the  world  between  1872 
and  1880  was  only  28,1 74,3682.  So  that  the  decrease  to  these  coun- 
tries was  17,748,454{.  more  than  the  total  decrease,  which  of  course 
implies  that  so  much  of  what  has  been  lost  there  has  been  made  up 
by  our  increased  exports  elsewhere.  The  decrease  to  the  countries 
named  is  easily  explained.  The  decrease  to  Germany  and  Holland  is 
due  to  the  heavy  tariflF  which  Germany  has  recently  imposed.  A 
considerable  portion  of  English  exports  go  to  Germany  through 
Holland,  and  appear  in  our  Gt>vemment  returns  as  exports  to  Holland. 
The  value  of  the  goods  imported  from  us  by  Holland  for  home  con- 
sumption was  rather  more  in  1880  than  in  1872.  The  decrease  in  the 
gross  is  the  decrease  in  what  went  through  to  Germany.  Germany  is 
buying  less  coal,  iron,  machinery,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  firom 
every  one  than  she  did  formerly.  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
also  imposed  heavy  duties  on  all  imported  goods.  Egypt,  New 
Granada,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  are  de&ulting 
borrowers.  Chili  and  Peru  have  been  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
have  bought  little  from  any  one.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  these 
countries  where  we  have  done  less  trade,  and  where  the  decrease  more 
than  accounts  for  the  total  difference  between  last  year  and  our  most 
prosperous  times,  we  have  not  been  beaten  by  outsiders  who  have  gone 
in  and  supplanted  us.  No  one  else  has  got  our  trade.  The  people 
are  either  supplying  themselves  or  doing  without  the  goods,  in 
neutral  markets  our  supremacy  is  untouched. 
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A  suppositious  parallel  case  wiU  illustrate  the  point  sought  to  be 
established.  If  in  a  town  of  medium  size  a  large  tract  of  buildiDg 
ground  ivas  brought  into  the  market  and  built  upon,  say  by  a  oom- 
pony  formed  for  the  purpose  or  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  that 
would  cause  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  stimulate  trade  therew 
Many  workmen  would  be  employed,  large  quantities  of  material 
would  be  used,  and  tradesmen  would  be  busy  meeting  the  require* 
Bdents  of  the  contractors  and  their  men.  For  the  time  the  town 
would  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  demand  for  everything 
would  be  great,  and  corresponding  preparations  would  be  made  to 
meet  it  both  by  residents  and  new  comers  who  would  be  attracted  to 
the  place.  But  when  the  ground  was  covered  and  the  work  com- 
pleted, the  town  would  return  to  its  normal  condition  and  everythiiig 
would  appear  to  be  very  quiet.  There  would  be  a  relapse ;  working- 
men  would  leave  the  district;  the  demand  for  materials  and  pro- 
visions would  &11  off,  and  competition  amongst  the  tradesmen  who 
qualified  themselves  for  doing  the  larger  business  would  be  very 
keen.  Nevertheless,  if  the  trade  of  the  town  never  went  below  what 
it  was  before  the  .special  work  began,  but  year  by  year  showed  a 
gradual  increase  until  even  the  returns  of  the  specially  busy  times 
were  nearly  equalled,  no  one  who  thoroughly  understood  the  fects 
of  the  case  would  say  that  the  town  was  going  to  the  bad.  And  that 
is  just  the  position  of  this  country.  The  spurt  of  1871-3  was  special, 
and  then  for  five  years  there  was  a  falling  off  in  our  returns  year  by 
year.  But  at  the  very  lowest  point  they  were  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
returns  of  1870,  the  year  prior  to  the  great  advance. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  depression  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture.  A  succes- 
sion of  bad  harvests  has  entailed  a  far  greater  loss  than  all  the  com- 
petition of  other  nations  in  manufactured  goods.  The  loss  involved 
in  the  failure  of  crops  through  adverse  circumstances  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  by 
the  best  authorities  that  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  160,000,000{. 
The  country  is  the  poorer  in  consequence,  and  the  demand  for  goods 
in  the  home  trade  is  so  much  the  less.  The  serious  effect  of  this 
agricultural  depression  is  usually  overlooked  by  those  who  seek  to 
explain  the  condition  of  our  manu£Eicturing  trade  by  declaring  that 
we  are  outstripped  by  foreigners.  The  falling  off  in  the  d^nand  for 
goods  has  been  at  home  rather  than  abroad.  The  excessive  com- 
petition amcmgst  our  own  makers  for  the  trade  there  has  cut  down 
prices  until  there  is  little  or  no  profit  left,  and  that,  again,  has 
curtailed  the  purchasing  power  of  manu£Eicturers  and  m^chants. 
When  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  doing  badly,  tradesmen  find 
their  businesses  falling  off,  and  they  are  unable  to  purchase  as  before, 
and  thus  the  depression  acts  and  reacts. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  agricultural  depression,  beyond  fine 
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weather,  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss* 
Certain  it  is  that  the  land  laws  wiU  have  to  be  reformed  and  tenanta 
pat  on  a  better  footing  of  security  and  independence.  Landowners 
cannot  prevent  that  by  agitating  for  a  duty  on  com.  The  working 
classes  will  not  put  up  with  a  tax  on  food.  If  dearer  food  means- 
higher  wages,  our  foreign  trade  in  manufactured  goods  will  be 
crippled.  If  it  does  not  mean  higher  wages,  working-men  will  never 
consent  to  have  the  cost  of  living  raised  by  artificial  means.  It  would 
be  impoverishing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  Peter  would  decline  to  sub- 
mit to  it. 

Some  people  are  very  seriously  troubled  when  they  see  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  that  our  imports  exceed  our  exports — 
that  is,  we  receive  more  goods  into  the  country  than  we  send  out. 
They  say  we  are  buying  more  than  we  are  selling,  and  that  we 
must  therefore  be  drawing  upon  ova  capital  and  impoverishing 
the  country  to  pay  for  goods  supplied  to  us  by  foreigners.  Un- 
questionably we  do  import  more  than  we  export.  Last  year  our 
imports  were  411,229,565/.,  and  our  exports  286,414,4662. — an  excess 
of  imports  of  124,815,0992.  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sign. 
In  &ct  in  the  present  condition  of  things  it  would  be  ominous  indeed 
if  we  did  not  import  more  than  we  export.  To  understand  this 
question  of  imports  and  exports  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  items  which  swell  our  import  returns.  Our 
imports  consist  of  three  main  items : — 

1.  Goods  in  payment  for  goods  exported  by  us. 

2.  Croods  in  payment  for  the  freightage  of  goods  carried  in 
British  vessels. 

3.  Goods  in  payment  of  interest  on  our  investments  abroad. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  due  to  us  every  year  from  other  countries 

under  these  heads,  and  if  in  payment  of  them  we  only  received  as 
much  as  or  less  than  the  total  value  of  our  exports,  we  should  indeed 
be  *  going  to  the  bad.' 

One  result  of  England's  free  trade  policy  and  her  natural  advan- 
tages, is  that  we  are  the  largest  owners  of  shipping  in  the  world* 
The  British  merchant  navy  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  world's 
carrying  power  by  sea,  and  three-sevenths  of  the  goods  which  pass 
bom  one  country  to  another  by  sea  are  carried  in  British  vessels. 
The  earnings  of  our  merchant  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
estimated  at  about  60,000,0002.  a  year.  A  small  portion  of  that 
sum  will  be  spent  at  foreign  ports  by  the  crews,  and  in  repairs, 
renewal  of  stores,  harbour  dues,  and  the  like,  but  the  bulk  of  it  will 
come  to  this  country  in  goods. 

The  way  in  which  this  shipping  works  in  relation  to  our  Board 
of  Trade  retiuns,  wiU  be  made  clear  by  a  simple  illustration  drawn 
from  aflfairs  on  land.  At  a  village  ten  miles  from  a  town  or  a  rail- 
way station  there  are  lime-kilns.     A  carter  in  the  town  buys  a  ton 
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of  coals  for  158.,  and  carts  ihem  out  to  the  village.  There  they  will 
be  worth  208.,  and  he  sells  them  for  that  sum  and  buys  lime  with 
the  money.  The  lime  which  was  worth  208.  at  the  village  will  be 
worth  258.  after  it  has  been  carted  to  the  town.  If  that  town  kept 
an  account  of  the  goods  sent  out  and  brought  in,  there  would  appear 
in  its  returns : — '  Exports — coal  158. ;  Imports — ^lime  258.'  The 
imports  would  exceed  the  exports ;  but  would  anybody  be  the  poorer  ? 
The  town  would  really  be  richer,  inasmuch  as  the  carter  would  have 
earned  108.  by  his  twenty  miles'  journey.  So  it  is  with  our  shipping. 
We  are  the  carriers  for  the  world,  and  the  earnings  of  our  ships  swell 
our  import  returns  and  add  to  our  wealth. 

Then  there  are  our  investments  abroad.  The  amoimt  of  these  is 
variously  estimated.  The  Bcmker^s  Magazine  states  that  the  total 
investments  of  British  capitalists  in  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign 
securities  amount  to  1,290,000,000{.,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
dividend  and  interest  payable  on  those  securities  is  estimated  at 
55,400,000{.  per  annum.  As  that  estimate  is  a  low  one  in  com- 
parison with  many  others,  and  the  authority  is  high,  it  may  be  taken 
as  within  the  mark. 

These  two  items — ^tlie  earnings  of  our  ships,  and  the  interest  on 
our  investments^ — form  a  considerable  portion  of  our  imports.  They 
are  items  which  have  to  be  paid  to  us  by  the  nations  owing  them 
before  they  can  buy  any  goods  from  us,  unless  they  increase  their 
indebtedness.  The  goods  sent  in  payment  of  them  are  not  purchases 
for  which  we  have  to  remit  any  payment.  Consequently  in  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  our  imports  for  which  we  have  to  pay  either  in 
goods,  money,  or  securities,  these  two  amounts  must  be  deducted 
from  the  total  imports.  Our  national  trade  account  for  1880  will 
then  stand  thus : — 

Total  imports  ........    411,229^ 

Less  shipping  earnings     .            .            .      £60,000,000  I             ,  Qg  ^qq  qqq 
„    interest  on  foreign  investments        .      £55,400,000  1         *  *      ' 

305,829,566 
Total  exports  ........    286.414,466 

Balance    .      19,416,099 

This  balance  must  be  paid  by  us  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  securi- 
ties, such  as  Government  stock,  railway  or  other  shares,  or  it  is  pro- 
fit. That  it  is  not  paid  in  gold  or  silver  is  clear  from  the  fiact  that 
during  last  year  we  only  exported  2,635,620{.  worthjof  .bullion  and 
specie  more  thau  we  imported.  That  leaves  16,779,4792.  of  this 
balance  to  be  accounted  for,  which  will  readily  be  done  when  it  is 
remembered  that  nothing  has  yet  been  put  down  for  profit  made  by 
the  representatives  of  English  firms  abroad  on  the  goods  sent  to  them 
for  disposaL 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  question  which  should  satisfy 
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any  one  that  the  balance  of  our  imports  over  exports  is  not  paid  out 
of  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  to  examine  the  statistics  which 
indicate  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry 
increases  in  spite  of  this  so-called  ^  balance  of  trade '  against  us,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  very  serious  amiss.  During  the 
fifteen  years  1866  to  1879  our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  by 
1,225,652,357{.  If  that  enormous  sum  had  been  paid  in  securities 
or  any  other  way,  in  place  of  being  balanced  by  the  items  we  have 
referred  to,  the  serious  impoverishment  it  would  have  involved  would 
have  manifested  itself  long  ere  this.  As  a  matter  of  fEtct,  however, 
during  those  same  fift^een  years  the  aimual  income  of  the  country 
from  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income  tax  increased  from 
413,105,1801.  to  578,046,297^  The  amount  of  money  deposited  in 
savings  banks  increased  from  44,503,29  U.  to  75,809,9942.  The  gross 
estimated  value  of  property  in  England  and  Wales  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate  rose  from  1 10,079,3082.  to  154,606,4672.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  railways  increased  from  481,872,1842.  to  717,003,4692. 
That  all  these  indications  of  increasing  wealth  have  continued  year 
after  year,  in  spite  of  the  severe  losses  which  the  country  has  sustained 
through  bad  harvests  and  depressed  agriculture,  is  conclusive  proof 
at  any  rate  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  ^  going  to  the  bad.' 

If  the  capital  of  the  country  was  being  drained  away  it  could 
only  go  out  in  goods,  gold  or  silver,  or  securities.  It  has  not  gone 
out  in  goods,  because  we  import  more  than  we  export.  It  has  not 
gone  out  in  bidlion,  because  in  the  fifteen  years  we  imported 
66,567,9322.  more  than  we  exported.  It  cannot  have  gone  out  in 
securities,  or  the  cessation  of  the  receipt  of  dividends  and  interest 
payable  thereon  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  income  tax 
returns,  and  the  other  indicators  of  national  wealth  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

Another  proof  that  the  country  is  not  being  drained  of  capital, 
although  there  is  not  much  profitable  employment  for  it  just  now, 
is  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  Money  is 
like  everything  else — ^when  it  is  scarce  it  is  dear,  when  it  is  plentiful 
it  is  cheap.  The  average  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England 
has  seldom  been  lower  than  during  the  last  five  years.  The  average 
price  of  3  per  cent  Consols  also  rose  from  882.  in  1866  to  982.  in 
1879.  These  facts  show  that  there  was  no  better  investment  for 
capital  elsewhere  than  here.  If  there  had  been,  it  would  not  have 
remained  here  on  such  poor  terms.  We  may  therefore  depend  on  it 
that,  depressed  as  trade  has  been  at  home,  it  has  been  even  worse 
elsewhere. 

It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  excess  of  our 
imports  over  our  exports  has  increased  very  rapidly,  but  the  ex- 
planation is  simple.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  we  invested  money 
abroad   freely.     In  the  three  years  1871-73  it  is  estimated  that 
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400,000,000?.,  and  between  1867  and  1877  at  least  600,000/KK)Z.,  of 
English  capital  was  lent  to  foreigners.  The  extra  interest  on  that 
alone  would  accoont  for  a  large  increase  in  our  imports,  and  if  many 
of  the  investments  had  not  turned  out  badly,  the  imports  would  have 
been  larger  than  they  are;  but  surely  no  one  will  argue  that  we 
should  have  been  v^rse  off  if  they  had?  Furiiier,  for  the  time 
being  this  investment  of  money  abroad  increased  our  exports  and 
•decreased  our  imports.  A  large  portion  of  the  capital  would  go  out 
in  goods,  and  thus  temporarily  swell  our  exports.  So  much  of  the 
capital  thus  invested  which  did  not  go  out  as  goods  would  not  be 
sent  out  in  coin.  Groods  or  bullion  owing  to  us  from  the  same  or 
other  countries  would  simply  remain  abroad,  and  be  sent  to  those 
districts  to  which  we  were  advancing  capital.  Thus  our  imports 
would  be  decreased. 

Having  now  got  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  fairly  and  clearly 
before  us,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  remedies  which  are  sug- 
gested for  the  depression  which  admittedly  exists.  They  are  put 
forward  more  completely  and  definitely  by  the  '  National  Fair  Trade 
League '  than  by  any  one  else  ;  and,  as  that  organisation  may  be 
assumed  to  fedrly  represent  those  who  consider  that  our  present 
commercial  policy  is  a  mistake,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  the  altera- 
tions it  advocates. 

The  object  of  the  League  is  defined  as  follows : — 

This  Leagfue  is  formed  to  promote,  by  every  means  at  its  command,  an  exten- 
sion of  trade  with  all  cotintiies,  and  especially  with  our  colonies  and  dependencies, 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  principle  of  reasonably  free 
interchange ;  and  to  agitate  for  such  fiscal  readjustment  as  shall  prevezit  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  States,  which  refuse  tp  deal  with  Ghreat  Britain  in  fair  trade,  from 
unduly  competing  with  the  products  of  home  labour. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  as  many  other  countries  do 
not  admit  our  goods  as  fireely  as  we  admit  theirs,  we  ought  to  trade 
treely  only  with  those  who  will  trade  freely  with  us,  and  that  we 
should  levy  a  duty  on  goods  coming  from  countries  that  levy  a  duty 
on  omrs.  The  suggestion  is  an  old  one  with  a  new  name.  It  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  when  we  trade  with  other  countries  we 
do  so  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  our  own,  and  that  if  they  wiU 
not  benefit  us  by  buying  of  us,  we  will  not  benefit  them.  But  surely 
wiien  we  purchase  goods  of  other  nations  we  do  so  because  it  is  to  our 
advantage,  and  if  they  will  not  purchase  of  us  when  they  might  do 
80  with  advantage,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  decline  to  benefit 
ourselves  by  purchasing  of  them.  If  they  are  foolish  and  will  not 
buy  in  the  best  and  cheapest  market,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  so.  Their  folly  will  doubtless  affect  us,  but  our  own 
folly  would  injure  us  more  if  we  imitated  them. 

Now  what  are  the  goods  we  import  from  other  countries  about 
which  there  is  so  much  alarm  ?    The  bulk  of  our  imports  is  food 
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and  ra-T-j'  iterials.    The  following  is  a  gnmmaiy  of  our  kuBt  year's 
iu^KNrts— Ihe  largest  we  have  ever  known : — 

Raw  mAterials  ....    170,000,000 

Proviflions      .....    166,000,000 
Mftnufactures  ....      52,000,000 

378,000,000 
Goods  on  which  duties  are  levied:  mainly 
tea,  coffee,  tohacoo,  and  wines  and  spirits  .      83,000,000 

411,000,000 
On  the  other  hand  our  exports  were  :-*- 

£ 
Mannfactuzes .  ....    180,500,000 

Raw  materials  .  .  33,000,000 

Provisions      .....        9,500,000 

1>23,000,000 
Foreign  and  colonial  produce .  .      63,000,000 

286,000,000 
Thus  while  we  imported  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of 
52fiQOfiOOLj  our  exports  of  our  own  manu£Btctures  amounted  to 
180,500,000!.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way^  manufactured  goods 
were  about  14  per  cent,  of  our  imports,  and  81  per  cent,  of  our 
exports.    Yet  the  proposal  of  the  Fair  Trade  League  runs  thus : — 

Ade^pate  import  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  manufactures  of  foreign  States 
refasiDg  to  receive  our  manufactures  in  fiur  exchange,  to  be  removed  in  the  case  of 
any  nation  agredng  to  take  British  manufactures  duty  firee. 

Surely  with  180,000,000?.  to  lose,  it  would  be  supreme  folly  to 
enter  upon  a  war  of  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods  with  rivals  whose 
vulnerability  is  represented  by  52,000,000i.  I 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  manu£EUstured  goods  we 
imported  last  year : — 

Books,  paper,  and  stationery           .           .  1,488,024 

Alkali  and  chemical  manufactures  .            .            .  1,217,204 

Cotton  yam  and  manufactures        .            .            .  3,169,137 

Gla8s--all  kinds 1,776,472 

Iron  and  steel,  and  all  manufactures  of  3,700,271 

Leather  manufactures,  including  gloves  2,402,928 

Silk  manufactures   .....  13,324,035 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods                        .            .  9,610,488 

Clocks  and  watches             ....  982,681 

Millinery,  embroidery,  lace,  &c.      .            .           .  982,489 
Buttons  and  studs,  candles,  cordage,  musical  instru- 
ments, toys,  pictures,  and  manufactures  of  cork, 
linen,  wood,  and  zinc,  and  all  items  of  less 

value  than  the  above   ....  13,324,979 

51,979,603 
Of  these  goods  6,619,182{.  were  re-exported,  so  that  the  actual  value 
^  the  manufactured  goods  imported  for  home  consumption  was 
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45,360,4212.  Wbat  is  tliere  then  to  lerr  a  doty  on  that  wodd  be 
Uk^  to  hare  infiuenee  oa  any  GoTenunent  ? — for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  do  not  get  ereo  all  our  silk  or  woollen  goods 
firom  one  coontiy. 

Of  eovnse  the  idea  is  that  if  other  oountries  would  only  admit  our 
goods  free  we  could  do  a  good  tiade  with  them ;  and  doubtless  tbat 
is  so.  ForeigDers  know  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  it  is  just  what  they 
tear,  because  they  cannot  understand  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
— although  it  dearly  would  be,  inasmuch  as  we  should  have  to  take 
payment  for  our  goods  in  commodities  which  they  produce.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  go  to  them  and  say,  *  If  you  don  t  admit  our  manufiactures 
free  we  will  exclude  yours  from  our  country,^  their  manufacturers  would 
reply, '  You  take  very  few  manu&ctured  goods  from  us,  and  we  would 
rather  lose  the  sale  of  them  than  be  swamped  by  free  imports  from 
you.'  When,  therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  if  we  levied  duties  on 
fioreign  manufEictures,  the  goods  would  be  made  here,  and  our  em- 
ployers and  work-people  would  be  the  better  for  it,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  if  other  countries  r^aliated  and  increased  their 
duties  on  our  goods — as  they  would  certainly  do — we  should  suffer 
the  most,  and  the  increased  demand  for  our  manufactures  at  home 
would  not  make  up  for  the  fiilling  off  in  the  demand  abroad. 

Even  if  they  did  not  retaliate,  the  policy  would  be  an  mmse 
one.  Many  of  the  goods  now  imported  would  be  made  here,  but 
some  would  not ;  import  duties  would  raise  the  price  of  aU  the  goods 
of  the  kind  on  which  they  were  levietl,  and  that  would  limit  the 
sale,  so  that  our  makers  woxdd  not  get  all  the  trade  that  formerly 
went  abroad,  and  the  extra  price  which  those  who  did  buy  the  good? 
would  have  to  pay  would  decrease  the  amotmt  of  money  available  for 
expenditure  on  other  articles.  So  that  employment  gained  in  one 
direction  would  be  lost  in  another. 

Again,  if  we  refused  to  take  manufactured  goods  from  the 
countries  which  now  send  them,  how  would  they  pay  us  what  they 
owe  ?  "^Tien  countries  are  indebted  to  us  we  must  take  payment  in 
what  they  can  sell  best.  If  not,  they  must  buy  less  of  us.  Countries 
that  owe  us  money,  either  for  goods  or  interest  on  loans,  are  obliged 
to  send  us  goods.  They  can  only  send  a  limited  supply  of  gold,  as 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  produce  it.  They  can  only  obtain  it  in 
exchange  for  goods  elsewhere ;  and  as  we  can  obtain  it  quite  as  cheaply 
as  they  can,  it  pays  them  better  to  send  us  their  own  goods  direct 
If  we  compel  them  to  do  anything  that  costs  them  more,  it  makes 
our  goods  more  expensive  to  them  and  increases  the  probability  of 
our  being  undersold  by  our  competitors.  One  great  advantage 
which  our  Free  Trade  policy  gives  us  is  that  we  take  payment  in 
whatever  other  countries  can  send  us  best  and  cheapest.  Practically 
trade  is  barter ;  and  although  the  price  of  o\ir  goods  may  be  low,  they 
would  be  dear  to  foreigners  if  we  restricted  their  means  of  paying 
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foi  them  by  decliniog  to  take  §mh  goods  as  they  are  best  qualified 
to  produce. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feeling  in  favour  of  retaliation  exists  against 
the  United  States.  We  buy  very  largely  from  them,  and  yet  they 
levy  heavy  duties  on  the  manufactures  we  export  to  them.  *  There  are, 
however,  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
retaliate  by  imposing  corresponding  duties  on  their  goods.  The  first 
is  that  we  get  very  few  manufiactured  articles  from  them.  The  second 
ig  that,  badly  as  we  consider  they  use  us,  we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  them ;  last  yecur  they  were,  with  the  excerption  of  India^  owr 
largest  customers  for  British  mcmufactures. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  our  imports  from  them  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1880,  as  returned  by  their  own  Government : — 

AgrkuUwral  Produce ,  Provinom^  S^. 

DoUftn 

Bread  and  bread-stufib           .           .           .  164,717,366 

ProvidoDB 88,400,393 

living  animab           ....  13,016,714 

Fruit,  hops,  seeds,  sugar,  &c.             .            •  7,291,977 


Raw  Materials, 


Goton 

Copper,  silver,  hair,  hides,  &c. 


258,496,460 


Dollars 

138,122,903 
606,666 

138,729,668 


Manufachtred  Articles, 


Agricultural  implemento 

Don«n 

600,986 

Books,  paper,  and  stationery     . 

463,447 

Boots,  saddlery,  and  other  manufactures  oi 

leather 

96,063 

Oarriages  and  oatts,  and  parts  of 

110,462 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of 

877,706 

Cotton  goods     •           .           .           .           . 

3,621,468 

Drugs,  medicines,  &c.   . 

667,376 

Fancy  articles  .... 

98,187 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

621,443 

Iron  and  steel,  and  all  manufactures  of 

,     2,016,169 

Marble  and  stone,  manu&ctures  of 

214,742 

Musical  instruments      . 

392,927 

Printing  presses  and  type 

120,900 

Sewing  machines 

387,668 

Soap      .... 

102,096 

Starch   . 

98,036 

Wearing  apparel 

100,281 

Wooden  goods — all  kinds 

1,644,744 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

96,167 

Unenumerated  .... 

.     2,011,346 

Small  items— all  under  100,00C 

)  doUaiB  each 

708,326 

Vou  X.— No.  56. 
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Fur  and  fur  skios 

Bofidn  and  turpentine 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Oilcake 

Oils     . 

Toheicco  and  cigars 

Timber 

Tallow 

Hides — tanned 

Manures 

Other  unenumerated  and  small  items 


DolUn 

4,086,614 
1,141,268 
1.461,916 
6,084,772 
6|441,834 
4,423,301 
2,312,666 
4,616,689 
4^17,909 
346,290 
3,866,672 


38,987,711 

Food  . 

Raw  material 
Manufactures 
Sundries 

Total. 

DolUn 
.    268,426,460 
.    138,729,668 
.      14,860,616 
.      38,987,711 

460,994,244 

When  our  imports  of  manufactures  firom  the  States  only  amount 
to  2,970,103{.  (14,850,515  dollars)  and  the  largest  item  is  only 
704,291{.,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  think  of  influencing  them  or  re- 
taliating upon  them  by  putting  duties  on  their  manu&otures.  Last 
year  we  exported  25,000,0002.  of  manufactured  goods  to  them.  They 
sent  us  704,291{.  worth  of  cotton  goods;  we  sent  them  3,643,2371. 
worth.  They  sent  us  iron  and  steel  to  the  value  of  403,234^ ;  our 
exports  to  them  were  10,980,3662.  Consequently  their  manufiEioturers 
would  not  object  to  our  prohibiting  the  importation  of  their  goods 
entirely  if  their  Government  would  only  return  the  compliment  and 
do  the  same  with  ours. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  no  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Americans  imless  duties  were  put  either  on  provisions 
or  raw  materials,  and  practically  that  is  the  case  with  our  imports 
from  all  the  world. 

Much  has  recently  been  heard  about  the  Bradford  trade  and 
French  stuff  goods,  and  it  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments of  the  ^fair  traders'  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  woollen, 
worsted,  and  alpaca  trades.  Our  exports  of  worsted  goods  in  par- 
ticular have  decreased  seriously,  while  our  imports  of  them  have 
grown  considerably;  indicating  not  only  that  we.  are  being  beaten 
abroad,  but  also  that  we  are  being  successfully  competed  with  at 
home.  What  is  the  cause?  Fashion  and  superior  workmanship. 
The  French  manufiict\u*ers  make  chiefly  and  excel  in  a  lighter  and 
softer  class  of  materials  than  the  English  do.  They  use  colonial 
wools  largely,  while  our  makers  consume  English  and  similar  wools. 
Purin^  the  last  few  years  the  fashion  in  ladies'  dress  has  run  very 
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much  upon  light  and  soft  ma^terialfl ;  that  is,  upon  the  very  goods 
the  French  makers  have  been  accustomed  to  make,  and  for  which 
their  machinery  is  specially  adapted.  In  the  second  place,  the 
French  goods  surpass  ours  in  elegance  of  design,  in  brightness  and 
durability  of  colour,  and  in  softness  of  finish.  While  our  makers 
were  asleep,  believing  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  touch  their 
supremacy,  our  competitors  were  establishing  technical  schools  in 
which  they  trained  their  artisans  and  managers  at  considerable  cost. 
They  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  foresight  and  care,  and  we 
are  awaking  to  the  necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  a 
duty  that  is  required,  but  more  skill  and  ingenuity.  A  duty  would 
not  help  us  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  in  neutral  markets,  nor 
would  it  keep  all  the  dress  goods  out  unless  it  was  a  high  one.  In 
these  days  of  dress  and  fashion  people  will  buy  what  they  prefer  even 
if  the  price  is  high.  Further,  if  we  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  foreign 
goods  of  this  class,  the  countries  from  which  we  get  them  would  do 
the  same  for  our  goods  of  the  same  kind  at  leasts  and  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  the  contest,  as  the  following  statistics  giving  the  particulars 
of  our  trade  in  these  goods  with  countries  which  compete  with  us 
most  show : — 

Wootten  and  Wonted  Yam  and  Goods  (1880). 

Brttiih  imporU  from  Britbh  exports  to 

France      .  •  .£4,600^2  £3,305,447 

GermaDy  and  Holland      .    3,202,344  4,460,094 

Belgium    .  .  .     1,401,984  804,657 

9,204,690  £8^60^198 

Less  re-exports     .  .       694,785 

£8,509,905 

As  a  matter  of  policy  it  would  never  do  for  us  to  commence  to  pro* 
tect  trades  in  which  our  makers  are  being  outstripped  by  foreigners. 
The  very  life  of  our  progress  and  success  is  competition.  Without  it 
we  should  soon  be  hopelessly  in  the  rear  in  the  struggle  for  foreign 
trade,  and  without  our  foreign  trade  half  our  manufacturers  might  as 
well  close  their  premises. 

Further,  it  is  a  policy  to  which  there  would  be  no  end.  Every 
trade  is,  fancies  that  it  is,  or  would  soon  discover  that  it  was,  subject 
to  disastrous  competition  from  foreigners.  Appeals  for  protective  duties 
would  never  cease,  and  the  political  wire-pulling  which  it  would 
develop  would  become  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  If  worsted  manu- 
facturers were  protected  against  French  and  German  goods,  on  what 
grounds  could  Parliament  refuse  to  protect  farmers  against  American 
com,  graziers  against  American  beef,  iron-masters  against  Belgian 
girders,  sugar  refiners  against  French  sugar,  and  glass  makers  against 
Belgian  and  French  glass  ?  That  those  who  have  to  hold  their  own 
as  best  they  can  against  the  competition  of  the  world  should  be  called 
upoa  to  pay  more  for  worsted  or  woollen  goods  because  English  manu- 
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faeturers  in  those  trades  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  lost  ground 
in  the  struggle,  would  be  intolerable. 

If  there  is  to  be  Protection  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  for  all  or  none 
in  order  to  be  fair  and  logical ;  and  until  the  country  is  prepared  for 
that — which  it  may  safely  be  predicted  will  never  be— Bradford  must 
concentrate  its  energy  on  improving  its  goods,  training  its  artisans, 
and  paying  n^ore  attention  to  style,  design,  and  finish  than  to  mere 
bulk  and  quantity  for  the  price.  Englishmen  will  never  consent  to 
change  their  conmiercial  policy  simply  because  4,600,3622.  worth  of 
woollen  and  worsted  goods  are  annually  imported  from  France. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  promoters  of  the  National  Fair 
Trade  League  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  impose  protective 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  only.  Consequently  their  next  pro- 
posal is: 

A  very  moderate  duty  to  be  levied  upon  all  articles  of  food  from  foreign 
countries,  the  same  being  admitted  free  from  all  parts  of  our  own  Empire  prepMod 
to  take  our  manufactures  in  reasonably  free  interchange. 

This  would  be  Protection  revived  with  a  vengeance ;  and  it  ia 
evidently  felt  that  it  will  be  so  regarded,  for  the  defence  of  this  pro- 
posal occupies  more  space  in  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  League 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  Untaxed  food  has  so  long  been  re- 
garded as  essential  to  England's  prosperity,  that  it  was  a  bold  stroke 
to  suggest  levying  duties  on  it.  But  It  was  essential  to  put  duties  on 
something  besides  manufactures,  and  there  was  only  food  or  raw 
materials  for  it.  As  the  promoters  of  the  League  are  mainly  manu- 
facturers, they  knew  better  than  to  suggest  a  duty  on  raw  materials. 
Whatever  may  be  their  ideas  about  the  eflfect  of  a  duty  on  the  price 
of  corn,  they  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  a  duty  on  cotton  or  wool 
would  soon  be  an  addition  to  its  price,  and  that  would  cripple  their 
trade  abroad.     They  therefore  say : 

Imports  of  raw  materials  for  .home  industries  free,  from  every  quarter,  in  order 
that  we  may  compete  successfully  in  the  sale  of  our  manufactures. 

They  think  that  the  suggestion  of  a  duty  on  com  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  fanners  and  reconcile  them  to  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  arguments  by  which  tiie  scheme  is  supported  are  ingenious, 
but  they  are  self-condenmatory.  We  are  told  that  the  object  and 
effect  of  the  differential  duty  would  be  ^  to  transfer  the  great  food- 
growing  industries  which  we  employ,  from  protective  foreign  nations 
who  refuse  to  give  us  their  custom  in  return,  to  our  own  colonies  and 
dependencies. 

This,  they  say,  ^  would  do  equal  justice  to  the  classes  interested  in 
agriculture,  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  those  connected 
with  manufieictures.' 

We  are  further  assured  that 
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The  aigtunent  so  often  used  that  to  tax  foreign  food  necesBarily  raises  its  price 
to  the  consumer,  is  not  overlooked.  In  the  present  state  of  our  dealings  with  the 
chief  food-producing  countries  of  our  age,  this  argument  is,  however,  practically 
ontenable.  America,  for  example,  sends  us  only  the  surplus  of  her  stocks,  which 
ike  must  in  any  case  sell  at  the  beet  price  she  can  obtain.  Such  '  market  duee, 
therefore,  as  her  customers  may  demand  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  a  market 
place,  must  be  paid  by  America  as  an  exporter. 

WooderM  I  But  the  &rmer  will  ask,  how  is  the  duty  going  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  him  if  there  is  to  be  no  advance  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is  to  come  in  duty  firee?  It 
matters  not  to  him  whether  the  com,  beef,  and  bacon  come  firom 
America  or  the  colonies,  or  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  some  of  it  or 
none  of  it,  so  long  as  it  undersells  him.  What  he  wants  is  an  advance 
in  price ;  and  if  the  reasoning  of  the  fidr  traders  be  correct,  that  the 
duty  will  not  raise  the  price,  he  may  well  ask  what  is  the  use  of  levy- 
ing it  ?  Of  course  the  object  of  the  manufocturers  in  levying  it  is  to 
pot  pressure  on  the  American  fEumers  to  induce  them  to  agitate  for  a 
free  admission  of  our  goods  to  the  Sta4;e8  in  order  that  their  com,  Ac., 
may  come  in  here  again  free.  But  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  de* 
ceive  the  English  farmer  by  talking  of  doing  ^  equal  justice '  to  him  ? 

.The  £Eurmer  will  also  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  to  be  ^  a  very 
moderate  duty '  that  is  to  be  levied  on  food,  but  on  foreign  manufac- 
.tures  ^  adeqtuUe  import  duties '  are  to  be  imposed.  Foreign  manu- 
&ctures  are  to  be  effectually  kept  out,  but  not  so  with  foreign  food.  It 
is  America  and  Russia  that  are  to  be  punished,  but  colonial  com  may 
come  in  fireely.  In  fact,  the  tax  on  food  is  to  be  the  manufiicturers* 
^  cat's-paw '  to  enable  them  to  snatch  two  or  three  nuts  out  of  the  fire 
of  international  competition. 

Is  it,  however,  quite  so  clear  that  a  tax  on  all  foreign  food  except 
that  which  came  from  our  colonies  and  dependencies  would  not  raise 
its  price  ?  If  the  colonies  can  supply  us  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  the 
Americans,  why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ?  The  argument  that  the  tax 
would  not  increase  the  price  because  the  countries  from  which  we  buy 
only  send  the  surplus  of  their  stocks,  and  would  have  to  sell  it,  be  the 
price  what  it  might,  is  not  valid.  The  same  influences  are  at  work 
to  induce  foreigners  to  sell  their  food  as  to  sell  their  other  goods,  and 
no  other.  If  a  duty  on  com  would  not  raise  the  price,  why  should  a 
duty  raise  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  the  manufacturer  uses  ?  The 
effect  of  a  duty  on  such  articles  of  food  as  tea  and  sugar  is  well 
known,  and  why  should  it  be  different  on  com  and  beef?  One  class 
of  goods  is  quite  as  much  surplus  stock  as  the  other  is.  The  &ct  is, 
the  duty  would  be  so  much  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article.  We  do  not 
buy  foreign  food  now  for  the  sake  of  buying  it ;  we  buy  it  because  we 
need  it,  and  we  should  require  it  just  the  same  if  we  levied  a  duty  on 
it ;  and  as  the  present  production  of  the  world  is  not  more  than  is 
i^nired,  we  should  have  to  pay  the  market  price  with  the  addition 
of  any  duty  we  were  foolish  enough  to  levy  on  it. 
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We  gather,  however,  that  in  spite  of  their  efiForts  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  to  the  contrary,  the  Fair  Traders  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  a  duty  would  raise  the  price  of  food.  If  not^  why  do 
they  go  out  of  their  way  to  argue  that  cheap  food  is  not  essential  to 
success  in  the  competitive  sale  of  our  manufactures  ?  They  tell  us 
that  *  wages  are  regulated  by  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour, 
and  never  by  the  prices  of  food  or  clothing,  which  affect  only  the  com- 
forts of  the  workers.'  And  they  quote  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  effect  that 
*  it  is  a  complete  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  price  of  food  regulates 
the  rate  of  wages.' 

They  have  thus  three  strings  to  their  bow.     To  the  farmer  they 
talk  of  a  duty  on  imported  food.     To  the  manufacturer  they  advocate 
a  duty  on  imported  manufactured  articles,  and  they  hope  to  overcome 
his  objections  to  a  duty  on  food  by  assuring  him  that  it  would  not 
involve  a  rise  in  wages.     To  working  men  they  say  that  the  duty  on 
food  would  not  affect  its  price,  while  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods 
would  increase  the  home  demand  for  English-made  goods,  and  there- 
by give  them  more  work.     But  if  the  price  of  food  is  not  raised,  the 
farmer  gains  nothing ;  and  if  it  is  raised  and  wages  remain  the  same, 
the  working  man  has  genuine  grounds  for  complaint.     Under  such  a 
consummation  he  would  suffer  seriously.     The  cost  of  food  for  himself 
and  his  family  is  an  important  item  in  his  expenditure ;  and  to  in- . 
crease  it  without  increasing  his  means  of  meeting  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship.     Further,  if  everybody  had  to  spend  more  on  food,  they 
would  have  less  to  spend  in  other  ways,  and  that  would  seriously 
cripple  trade,  and  tend  to  reduce  wages. 

Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  price  of  food  does  not  re- 
gulate the  rate  of  wages,  it  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  it. 
When  food  is  dear,  the  tendency  is  for  wages  to  fall.  As  the  Fair 
Traders  quote  Mr.  Cobden,  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  London,  February  8,  1 844,  will  avoid  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  he  knew  and  thought  on  this  matter : — '  I 
state  it  most  emphatically  as  a  truth  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
whenever  com  has  been  cheap,  wages  have  been  high  in  Lancashire ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  when  bread  has  been  dear,  wages  have  been 
greatly  reduced.' 

This  country  has  had  some  experience  of  Protection  and  its  effects, 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  century  know  that  the 
depression  and  distress  of  the  last  five  years— great  as  they  have  been 
in  some  parts  of  these  islands — have  been  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  dark  and  terrible  times  through  which  the  people  had  to  pass 
when  every  commercial  and  agricultural  interest  was  protected.  With 
the  deficient  harvests  which  have  fallen  to  our  lot  for  several  years  in 
succession,  the  working  classes  would  have  been  on  the  brink  of  star- 
vation repeatedly  had  it  not  l)een  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  cheap 
com  which  a  Free  Trade  policy  enabled  us  to  import  from  the  fruitful 
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plains  of  North  America.  It  is  doubUeas  trying  to  fanners  to  have 
the  price  of  wheat  kept  down  when  their  crops  are  poor ;  but  it  would 
be  little  less  than  a  crime  to  keep  foreign  food  from  the  people  in 
atder  to  advance  the  price  of  English  com  and  benefit  a  clas8«  In 
the  past  Protection  was  a  failure ;  it  benefited  neither  fanners  nor 
manufacturers.  All  it  did  was  to  afford  landlords  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing rents  up. 

Farmers  suffered  as  much  firom  depression  when  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Com  Laws  as  they  have  ever  done  since,  and  artisans  in 
manufiuituring  districts  sufiTered  more  than  they  will  ever  submit  to 
again  now  that  they  have  the  firanchise. 

In  1816  the  poor  rates  at  Hinckley,  Leicester,  were  529.  in  the 
pound. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Gonmions,  in  1817,  that  at  Langden, 
in  Dorsetshire,  a  parish  containing  575  inhabitants,  409  were  receiv- 
ing relief.  And  at  Ely  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  in  receipt  of 
rdiet 

In  1817  wheat  averaged  94^.  dd.  per  quarter,  and  the  assessment 
to  the  poor  rate  was  9,320,440^. 

In  1822  wheat  fell  to  438.  4c2.  per  quarter,  and  the  assessment  to 
the  poor  rate  was  only  6,898,153{. 

In  1819,  1820,  and  1822,  agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  universal 
distress  bordering  on  bankruptcy,  and  petitions  tor  relief  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  firom  all  parts  of  the  country.  Com  fell  firom 
94«.  9d.  per  quarter  in  1817,  to  67«.  lOd.  in  1820,  and  43«.  4d  in 
1822.  In  that  year  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  distress.  Farmers  were  ruined  by 
thousands.  One  newspaper  in  Norwich  advertised  120  sales  of  stock 
in  one  day.  This  was  when  the  Com  Laws  were  in  fiill  force,  and 
the  price  fixed  by  law  for  importing  com  was  808.  a  quarter  I 
*  Again,  ten  years  later,  agricultural  distress  was  great.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford  used  to  take  his  rents  in  the  value  of  com,  and  in 
1827  he  abated  30  per  cent.,  and  in  1828  26  per  cent. 

In  1829  the  workhouses  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were  so 
crowded  that  at  times  four>  five,  or  six  people  had  to  sleep  in  a  bed. 

In  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Greville,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  G-eorge  the 
Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth,  dated  January  17, 1830,  there  is  the 
following  entry : — ^  The  coimtry  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  arrive  (in 
Ii0nd<m),  and  they  all  tell  the  same  story  as  to  the  universally  prevail- 
ing distress,  and  the  certainty  of  things  becoming  much  worse ;  of  the 
{Euiure  of  rents  all  over  England,  and  the  necessity  of  some  decisive 
measures,  or  the  prospect  of  general  ruin.' 

In  1829  families  in  Yorkshire  were  reduced  to  live  on  bran,  and 
in  Huddersfield  13,226  persons  were  reduced  to  semi-starvation. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  Facts  (published  1832),  says: — *The 
dear  com  years  from  1809  to  1818  swelled  the  list  of  crimes  firom 
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5,350  in  1809  to  14,254  in  1818,  and  so  changed  the  habits  of  the 
people  that  in  1826  the  criminals  were  16,164;  in  1827, 17,281; 
in  1828,  16,564  ;  and  in  1829,  18,675.' 

In  1839  wheat  went  up  to  708.  8(2.  a  quarter,  and  averaged  67«. 
from  then  to  1841,  and  the  distress  in  mann&cturing  districts  was 
heartrending. 

In  1839-42  Stockport  was  almost  desolate ;  one  half  of  the  hi^ 
tories  were  shut  up  ;  3,000  dwellings  were  unoccupied ;  artisans  were 
breaking  stones  upon  the  roads ;  and  the  poor  rate  was  10s.  in  t^ 
pound. 

Sheffield  had  20,000  and  Leeds  30,000  people  on  tiie  rates. 

In  Bolton  the  poor  rate  was  1,558{.  in  1836,  and  6,268Z.  in 
1841.  In  1842  the  Poor  Protection  Society  had  6,995  applicants 
for  relief,  whose  earnings  only  averaged  13^.  per  head  per  week. 
5,305  persons  were  visited,  and  they  had  only  466  blankets  amongst 
them,  or  about  one  Uanket  to  every  eleven  persons.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cross,  M.P.  for  Bolton,  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  quoted  M.  Chiint 
as  speaking  of  the  times  from  1836  to  1840  as  follows : — 

Bolton,  a  town  of  the  second  class  in  Lancashire,  near  Manchester,  ooDtainin^ 
about  50,000  people,  had  been  thrown  by  the  commercial  crisis  into  a  condition  of 
utter  misery.  Out  of  50  manufactures  80  were  closed,  more  than  5,000  open- 
tives  knew  not  where  to  seek  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustenance.  IMsorder  imd 
crime,  as  well  as  misery,  increased  with  awfiil  raindity;  nearly  half  the  housei 
were  tenantless ;  the  prisons  overflowed,  infants  died  in  their  mothers'  arms,  fathen 
deserted  their  wives  and  families,  striving  to  forget  those  whom  they  could  no 
longer  muntain.    But  the  evil  continued ;  no  succour  came. 

In  one  district  in  Manchester  it  was  found  that  there  were  2,000 
families  without  a  bed. 

In  Glasgow,  in  1842,  12,000  people  were  on  the  relief  fimds. 

In  Accrington  out  of  a  population  of  9,000  people  only  100  weie 
fully  employed. 

In  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  half  the  people  were  on  the  rates,  and 
the  poor  rates  were  Is.  in  the  pound  per  month. 

In  1842  the  reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  showed  that  10  p^ 
cent,  of  the  cotton  mills  and  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  woollen  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  standing  idle,  and  that  of  the  rest  only 
one  fourth  were  working  full  time. 

What  has  Protection  done  for  other  countries?  The  United 
States  are  frequently  pointed  to  as  models  of  prosperity ;  but  their 
success,  so  fiEir  as  they  have  succeeded,  has  been  in  spite  of,  and  not 
owing  to.  Protection.  Their  minerals,  their  cotton  fields,  their 
boundless  tracts  of  grazing  and  corn-growing  territory  are  the  sonroes 
of  their  wealth,  but  Protection  has  done  nothing  to  develop  them. 
With  her  splendid  natural  advantages  America  ought  to  outstrip 
every  rival.  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  produce  of  her  soil — the  food 
and  cotton  she  is  able  to  export  --she  would  be  comparatively  on- 
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known  as  a  trading  nation.  With  unrivalled  natural  advantages, 
with  a  population  half  as  numerous  again  as.  our  own,  and  equal  in 
ingenuity,  energy,  and  perseverance  to  any  raee  of  people  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth,  with  raw  materials  obtained  on  the  spot,  with  iron  and 
ooal  in  abundance,  and  with  food  cheap  and  good,  she  only  ex- 
ports 15,353,200!.  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  while  we  export 
180,500,000!.  worth.  We  can  send  3,000  miles  across  the  sea  for  her 
raw  cotton  for  our  artisans  to  work  up,  and  for  her  com,  beef,  and  bacon 
to  feed  them  on  while  they  are  doing  it  i  and  when  it  is  manu£Eictured 
into  piece  goods  we  can  send  it  back  again  3,000  or  4,000  miles,  and 
sell  it  to  every  ooimtry  surrounding  the  nation  from  which  we  got  the 
raw  material  and  the  food.  It  is  only  by  imposing  heavy  duties  that 
they  can  keep  us  out  of  their  own  territory,  and  even  then  they  can- 
not prevent  us  firom  selling  some  ol  our  goods  to  the  very  people  who 
grew  the  material  from  which  we  made  them.  Outside  their  own 
boundaries,  where  they  cease  to  be  propped  up  by  duties,  they  are 
not  in  the  race  with  us. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  the  five  divisions  oi  the  globe  for  the  year 
1878  as  given  by  themselves  *  (excluding  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries) : — 

^norli  firom  Bxporti  from 

the  United  Statee.  Great  Britain. 

DoOttt  DoUen 

Africa           ....      4,468,040  59,503/)00 

Asa 12,619,000  226,690.000 

Ameriea  (excluding  to  United  States)    93,162,000  140,100,000 

AustralMia   ....      6,771,000  104,611,000 

Europe  (exduding  to  Great  Britam)  2160.997,000*  666.664.000 

877,887,040         1,087,868,000 

Where  are  the  States  as  an  exporting  nation  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia  ?  To  those  three  divisions  of 
tiie  globe  they  send  23,758,040  dols.  (4,751,6082.)  worth  of  goods  of 
all  ki/nde,  while  we  send  390,704,000  dols.  (78,140,8002.)  worth! 
Even  to  the  peoples  of  North  and  South  America — at  their  very 
doors— our  exports  are  one  half  more  than  theirs,  and  theirs  are 
mainly  food. 

The  following  are  the  amoimts  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  a  few  principal  manufactured 
goods,  both  taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments; the  United  Eongdom  for  the  year  ending  the  31  st  of 
December,  1880,  and  the  United  States  for  the  year^ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1880 ;  the  amount  of  the  United  States  exports  reduced  to 
pounds  sterling  to  facilitate  comparison. 

*  Beport  upon  tbej  Cominercial  fBelations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign 
Gountrietf  for  the  year  1879.    Published  1880. 

*  To  Bmope  the  United  States  exports  are  almost  entirely  food  and  raw  materials. 
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United  Kingdom 

United  states 

Ck>tton  yarn  and  manufactoreB  of  all 

I 

Mnda     •           •           • 

.    :e75,664,066 

£1,976,284 

Iron  and  steel  goods,  and  machiner} 

— all  kinds        •            • 

41,174,710 

2,936,797 

Wearing  apparel 

3^212,103 

97,247 

Carpets        .           .           • 

1,183,546 

1,706 

Other  woollen  manu&ctores 

.      19,476,372 

41,609 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets        • 

1,025,666 

44,347 

Glass,  earthen  and  china  ware         < 

2,987,026 

171,318 

Agricultural  implements      •           i 

,          942,986 

449,145 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof 

156,817 

290,647 

It  is  only  in  clocks  and  watches  that  they  approach  us.  In  all  other 
manufactured  goods  their  exports  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the 
world's  trade  when  compared  with  ours. 

America  has  marvellous  facilities  for  producing  that  which  many 
countries  are  compelled  to  buy,  viz.  food.  Her  vast  extent  of 
territory  enables  her  to  give  grants  of  land  on  nominal  terms  to  any 
one  who  will  cultivate  it.  Land  cheap  and  a  full  demand  for  its 
produce  attract  emigrants  from  Europe.  Every  industrious  adult 
emigrant  is  a  loss  to  the  country  he  leaves,  and  a  gain  to  the  country 
he  goes  to.  In  the  one  the  cost  of  rearing  and  training  him  has  been 
incurred,  but  the  benefit  of  his  labour  when  it  becomes  profitable  is 
not  received ;  in  the  other  the  benefit  is  received  without  the  cost 
being  incurred.  Europe  annually  presents  to  America  emigrants  who 
are  worth  to  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  yeaj:.  Con- 
sequently if  America  cannot  flourish  no  nation  can,  and  the  only 
thing  likely  to  retard  her  progress  is  her  foolish  fiscal  policy. 

What  has  Protection  done  for  France?  She  has  had  to  pass  through 
depression  as  we  have,  and  her  export  returns  show  tiiat  she  has 
suffered  more.  The  following  table  of  the  value  of  her  exports  of 
her  principal  manufactured  goods  during  the  years  1873,  1876,  and 
1879  tell  their  own,  tale.  They  indicate  a  fidling  off  fEir  more  serious 
than  our  manufacturers  have  experienced. 


French  Exports 


Ck>tton  goods  .... 
Metal  wares    .... 
Millinery  and  fancy  small  wares 
Silk  manufactures   . 
Woollen  manufactures 
Earthen  and  glass  wares  . 


Total 


1873 


Franoa 

77,100,000 

99,300,000 

184.800,000 

478,600,000 

326,900,000 

60,400,000 

1,226,100,000 


1876 


Fran(» 

66,100,000 

72,000,000 

176,600,000 

296,900,000 

816,600,000 

62,600,000 


979,700,000 


1879 


Ftmiua 

63,388,000 

67,786,000 

163,269,000 

226,746,000 

309,297,000 

38,184,000 


868,668,000 


The  total  export  of  French  manu£Eu;tiu:es  and  domestic  products 

was: — 

1873 £161,492,000 

1876 143,024,000 

1879   .     .     .     •     .  129,262,000 
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And  those  who  are  troubled  about  the  growth  of  our  imports  will  do 
well  to  note  that  French  imports  have  also  increased  at  the  following 

rate: — 

1870 ^8139^12,000 

1873  «           •           •           •           •  183,056,000 

1876  •           •           .           .           .  196,362,000 

1879 223,172,000 

So  that  the  French  tariff^  protective  as  it  is,  does  not  prevent  a  de- 
crease in  exports  when  all  the  world  is  depressed,  nor  the  flow  of  goods 
into  the  country  firom  other  parts.  Those  who  buy  must  sell,  and 
those  who  sell  must  buy.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  that  in  inter- 
national  trade. 

From  1873  to  1877  all  countries  were  seriously  depressed,'  and 
none  more  so  than  the  United  States.  Yet  no  nation  recovered 
more  rapidly  than  they  did.  Their  speedy  recovery  and  our  pro- 
longed depression  were  mainly  the  results  of  causes  over  which  fiscal 
policy  can  have  no  controL  They  have  enjoyed  plentiful  harvests ; 
we  have  sufii^^  from  deficient  ones.  The  increased  wealth  produced 
by  their  soil  counteracted  their  losses  in  other  ways  and  tided  them 
over  their  depression  speedily.  The  falling  off  in  our  agricultural 
produce  increased  our  losses  and  intensified  our  difficulties.  Further, 
our  necessity  was  their  opportunity.  Our  scarcity  increased  the 
value  of  their  plenty  by  making  us  krger  customers  for  their  food. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  its 
natural  advantages  and  the  extent  to  which  its  people  avail  them- 
selves of  them.  Until  recently  our  insular  position,  our  supplies  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  our  cLLmate  have  been  advantages  which  have  been 
unrivalled,  and  our  people  availed  themselves  of  them  with  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  judgment  enough  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  world.  Now  the  United  States  are  demonstrating  that 
in  some  respects  their  natural  advantages  are  equal  to  our  own,  and 
in  others  superior,  and  they  are  developing  them  with  a  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  Other  nations  are  also  awaking  to  the 
&ct  that  if  they  cannot  equal  or  surpass  us  they  can  do  more  than 
they  have  done.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that 
competition  is  keen  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  severe*  But 
surely  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  the  policy 
under  which  we  have  achieved  and  are  achieving  so  much.  If  it  be 
our  £Ette  at  some  future  day  to  yield  the  palm  to  our  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic,  let  us  not  hasten  the  time  by  tying  our  hands  or  crip- 
pling our  power.  We  cannot  afford  to  live  within  ourselves.  English- 
men cannot  live  at  their  present  rate  on  the  trade  they  could  do  with 
one  another.     We  rn/ust  continue  to  supply  others  with  manufeu^ured 

■  The  Hon.  William  M.  Bvarte,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  V^ashington  Govemment, 
in  his  Annoal  Beport  dated  May  1, 1880,  spoke  of  *  the  vmrenal  dsprmum  whi«h 
had  prewled  daring  the  previons  five  years.* 
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goods.  To  do  that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  kept  down.  We 
must  have  cheap  food,  and  cheap  clothing,  and  cheap  raw  materials. 
The  cheapest  markets  in  the  world  must  be  open  to  us  to  buy  in,  and 
that  means  Free  Trade  on  our  part  ipidiatever  others  may  do. 

Our  preparation  for'  the  struggle  which  wiU  grow  closer  and 
keener  must  therefore  \>e  no  retrograde  .moveQient.  It  must  be 
progress — ^progress  in  sobriety,  in  industry,  in  education,  in  ingenuity, 
and  in  freedom.  With  a  sober  and  industrious  people,  educated  and 
trained  as  a  wealthy  nation  like  ours  ought  to  train  them ;  with  every 
encouragement  and  facility  for  invention  and  such  laws  affecting  the 
sale  and  tenure  of  land  as  shall  enable  it  to  be  put  upon  a  sound 
commercial  footing.  Old  England  has  a  great  and  prosperous  future 
before  her. 

Thos.  p.  Whittajlbb. 
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No.  LVn.— November  1881. 


DESPAIR. 

A  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGXJE. 

A  man  and  his  wife  haying  loet  fiuth  in  a  (jh>d,  and  hope  of  a  life  to  come^  and 
bung  utterly  miaerable  in  this,  resolye  to  end  themselYes  by  drowning.  The 
woman  is  drowned,  but  the  man  is  rescued  hy  a  minister  of  the  sect  he  had 
abandoned. 

I. 

Is  it  you,  that  preached  in  the  chapel^  there  looking 

over  the  sand  ? 
FoUow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us,  and  drew 

me  to  land  ? 

II. 

What  did  I  feel  that  night  ?    You  are  curious.     How 

should  I  teU? 
Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?    You  rescued 

me — yet — was  it  well 

VOL.X.-X0.57.  UtJ 
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That  you  came  unwish'd  for,  uncall'd,  between  me 

and  the  deep  and  my  doom 
Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of  the  Godless 

gloom 
Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  without  hope^ 

without  any  delight 
In  anything  here  upon  earth  ?  but  ah  God,  that  night, 

that  night 
When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house  there  on 

the  fatal  neck 
Of  land  running  out  into  rock — ^they  had  saved  many 

hundreds  from  wreck — 
Glared  on   our  way  toward  death,  I  remember  I 

thought  as  we  past 
Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we  are  all  of 

us  wreck'd  at  last — 
*  Do  you  fear,'  and  there  came  thro'  the  roar  of  the 

breaker  a  whisper,  a  breath 
'  Fear  ?  am  I  not  with  you  ?     I  am  frighted  at  life 

not  death,' 

III. 
And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  sparkled  ami 

shone  in  the  sky. 
Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew  that  their 

light  was  a  lie — 
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Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  however  they 

sparkled  and  shone, 
The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were 

worlds  of  woe  like  our  own — 
No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth 

below, 
A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and 

woe. 


IV. 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  dark  night-fold  of  your 

fatalist  creed, 
And  we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had  hoped 

for  a  dawn  indeed, 
When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming  would 

scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  Past, 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  madden'd   the 

peoples  would  vanish  at  last. 
And  we  broke   away  from  the  Christ,   our  human 

brother  and  friend. 
For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke,  of  a  Hell 

without  help,  without  end. 
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V. 
Hoped  for  a  dawn  and  it  came,  but  the  promise  had 

faded  away ; 
We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the  glare  of  a 

drearier  day; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was  once  a  pillar 

of  fire, 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow  of 

its  desire — 
Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the  weak 

trodden  down  by  the  strong. 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre,  murder, 

and  wrong. 


VI. 

0  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on  that  lonely 

shore — 
Born  of  the  brainless  Natm-e  who   knew  not  that 

which  .she  bore! 
Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly   flower  would  be 

heavenly  fruit — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souls — ^and  to 

die  with  the  brute 
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VII. 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity  :  I  know  you 

of  old- 
Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from    the 

narrow  warmth  of  your  fold 
Where  you  bawFd  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and  a 

(Jod  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the  human 

heart,  and  the  Age. 


VIII. 

But  pity — ^the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice — was  in  her  and 

in  me. 
Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  that 

should  be ! 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot 

power. 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth  that  bore 

not  a  flower ; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the  deep, 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for  eternal 

sleep. 
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IX. 

'  Lightly  step  over  the  sands !  the  waters — you  hear 

them  call ! 
Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and  errors— away 

with  it  aU!' 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own — she  was  always 

loyal  and  sweet — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing 

about  our  feet. 
There  was  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us  out 

to  the  main. 
'  Ah  God '  tho*  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was  taking  the 

name  in  vain — 
*  Ah  God  *  and  we  turn'd  to  each  other,  we  kiss'd,  we 

embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  Love  we  were  used  to  believe  ever- 
lasting would  die  : 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books  and  we  lean'd 

to  the  darker  side — 
Ah  God,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  perhaps,  if  we 

died,  if  we  died ; 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this  earth  is  a 

fatherless  Hell — 
^  Dear  Love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  ever 

farewell,' 
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Never    a    cry    so     desolate,   not    since    the    world 

began! 
Never    a  kiss  so    sad,  no,   not    since  the  coming 

of  man. 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  adiore,  and  you  saved 

me,  a  valueless  life. 
ITot  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine!    You  have  parted  the 

man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the 

sea. 
If  a  curse  meant  ought,  I  would  curse  you  for  not 

having  let  me  be. 


XI. 

Tisions  of  youth — ^for  my  brain  was  drunk  with  the 

water,  it  seems ; 
I  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  out  of  pleasant 

dreams. 
And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning — ^what  was  it 

when  match'd  with  the  pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  rushing  back 

thro'  the  veins  ? 
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XII. 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  on  his  fether 

and  fled, 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  Gk>d,  I  would  thank  him,  the 

other  is  dead, 
And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never  look'd  on 

the  light : 
.  Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  firom  the  night  to 

the  night. 

XIII. 

But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldest-bom,  her 

glory,  her  boast. 
Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the  mother,  and 

broke  it  almost ; 
Tho',  name  and  figane  dying  out  for  ever  in  endless  time, 
Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd  for  a  virtue, 

or  hanged  for  a  crime  ? 


XIV- 

And  ruin'dby  him^  by  Atm,I  stood  there,  naked,  amazed 
In  a  world  of  arrogant  opulence,  fear'd  myself  turn- 
ing crazed. 
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And  I  would  not  be  mock'd  in  a  madhouse  !  and  she, 

the  delicate  wife, 
With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if  cured,  by  the 

surgeon's  knife, — 


XV. 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a 

moment  of  pain 
If  every  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  his   griefs  are  in 

vain. 
And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  wheeled 

thro'  the  silence  of  space, 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race. 
When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and  its 

last  brother-worm  will  have  fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  of 

an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 


XVI. 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writ- 
ings ?    0  yes, 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the 
popular  press, 
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When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owk 

are  whooping  at  noon, 
And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and  crows  to 

the  sun  and  the  moon, 
Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  are  both  of 

them  tum'd  into  blood, 
And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running  after 

a  shadow  of  good  ; 
For  their   knowing    and    know-nothing  books  are 

scattered  from  hand  to  hand — 
We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too  looking 

over  the  sand. 


XVII. 

What !  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has 

served  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite   wickedness    rather    that   made    everlasting 

Hell, 
Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what 

he  will  with  his  own ; 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us 

groan ! 
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xvin. 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men  have 

been  told, 
The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the  miser 

would  yearn  for  his  gold, 
And  80  there  were  Hell  for  ever !  but  were  there  a 

God  as  you  say. 
His  Love  would  have  power  over  Hell  till  it  utterly 

vanished  away. 

XIX. 

Ah  yet — ^I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my 

gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  Grod  behind  all — after  all — ^the  great  God  for 

aught  that  I  know ; 
But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  together — ^they 

cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God  curse  him 

and  bring  him  .to  nought ! 

XX. 

Blasphemy  !  whose  is  the  fault?  is  it  mine  ?  for  why 

would  you  save 
A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words,  who  is 

best  in  his  grave  ? 
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Blasphemy  !  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd  beyond  hope 

of  grace  ? 
O  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and  away  fixwn  youi 

faith  and  your  face  ! 
Blasphemy !  true  !  I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my 

scandalous  talk, 
But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in  the  way 

that  you  walk. 


XXI. 

Hence !  she  is  gone !  can  I  stay  ?  can  I  breathe 
divorced  from  the  Past  ? 

You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I  do  not 
escape  you  at  last. 

Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a  felo- 
de-se, 

And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you  wiD, 
does  it  matter  to  me  ? 

ALFRED  TENNTSON. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    MACHINERY   OF 

EGYPT. 

Kecent  events  in  Egypt  have  let  in  considerable  light  upon  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Khedivial  Government.  They  have 
revealed,  as  regards  the  army,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
trolling power  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Minister,  and  that  the  organi- 
sation of  the  army  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  Khedive  himself  being 
a  tenant-at-will  of  the  army,  both  as  regards  his  palace  and  his 
throne.  When,  last  February,  the  regiments  of  the  Guard  violently 
released  their  colonels  from  arrest,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  negro 
regiment  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  ime^tt  in  September, 
succeeded  not  only  in  wringing  from  the  head  of  the  State  a  promise 
of  oblivion  for  their  indiscipline,  but  the  reinstatement  of  their 
colonels  and  the  dismissal  of  the  War  Minister,  the  principle  of 
authority  was  mortally  wounded,  and  free  government  became  sooner 
or  later  impossible.  Careful  observers,  resident  in  Egypt,  wondered 
that  the  demonstration  of  this  impossibility  was  deferred  till  so  late 
as  the  9th  of  September.  The  device  of  referring  the  grievances  of 
the  army  to  a  viceregal  conmiission,  whereof  the  chief  of  the  violently- 
rescued  colonels  was  a  member,  was  not  calculated  to  give  permanent 
peace,  and  no  use  was  made  of  the  time  spent  by  the  Commission  in 
its  deliberations  to  seize  again  the  reins  of  authority.  Thus  it  was 
evident  that  sooner  or  later  successful  force,  with  arms  in  its  hands, 
would  at  no  distant  date  again  upset  the  Government  coach.  No 
stronger  protest  against  reliance  on  the  work  of  the  Army  Commission 
could  have  been  given  than  was  given  by  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid 
when  he  refused  to  sit  any  longer  in  a  council  which  allowed  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  proposal  that  in  future  officers  should  be  appointed  to 
regiments  on  the  nomination  of  the  colonel,  and  that  colonels  should 
be  selected  by  the  regiments.  Yet  the  Commission  continued  its 
work  and  came  to  certain  conclusions.  Of  these  the  Administration 
took  no  heed  until  the  same  violence  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
Commission  forced  its  conclusions  upon  the  Minister's  notice.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  state  what  these  conclusions  were ;  enough  that  one 
of  them  included  a  proposal  greatly  to  augment  the  force  which  had 
already  become  a  nuisance.  But  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
War  Office  was  perfectly  unable  to  deal  with  the  question.     It  left 
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it  to  that  '  to-morrow '  on  which  Egyptian  officials  trust,  and  the 
last  state  of  the  army  became  worse  than  the  first.  It  was  seen  at  a 
glance  that  there  was  no  administrative  machinery  for  the  army  at 
all,  that  between  the  Khedive  as  head  and  the  army  as  the  body 
there  was  no  connecting  neck.  The  small  knot  of  competent  officers 
of  the  Etat  Major,  headed  by  General  Stone  Pasha,  who  might  have 
served  the  purpose,  were  ignored  by  both  sides,  and  the  Viceroy  was 
left  face  to  face  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army,  led  by  the  officers 
whose  sole  raison  d^etre  was  to  defend  him  from  such  conditions. 

When  conflicts  arise  in  despotic  communities  between  authority 
and  force,  the  side  which  shows  most  decision  and  most  personal 
courage  is  the  side  that  wins.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say  that  had  the  offer  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
army  last  February,  to  compel  the  mutinous  regiments  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  been  accepted,  there  would  have  been  no  inter- 
ruption in  that  onward  march  to  prosperity  which  Egypt  has  since 
had  to  suffer.  The  same  result  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
achieved,  and  that  without  bloodshed,  had  the  Viceroy  seen  fit,  as 
supreme,  to  take  visible  command  of  the  troops  at  the  same  time  that 
he  retained  his  prisoners.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
statesman  in  a  recent  conversation  with  the  writer, '  the  Khedive  k 
not  alone  in  his  unwillingness  to  face  popular  effervescence;  The 
absence  of  personal  courage  at  particular  moments  may  influence  the 
whole  turn  of  affairs  ;  yet  as  the  world  grows  older  and  more  demo- 
cratic, it  certainly  does  not  become  more  courageous.' 

However  that  may  be,  this  is  absolutely  true,  that  when  it  is  a 
question  of  concessions  wrung  from  Government,  the  appetite  of  the 
concessionaries  grows  by  feeding.  The  principle  of  authority  and  of 
discipline  having  been  subverted  in  February,  the  STneuUe.  in  Sep- 
tember was  only  a  natural  and  direct  consequence.  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  occasion  for  speculating  on  the  immediate  springs  which 
developed  this  particular  manifestation  of  a  disquiet  spirit.  It  is 
probable  that  no  one  of  the  many  causes  assigned  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  connaisaance  de  cause  was  the  true  motor,  and  that  the 
manifestation  was  the  result  of  several  influences,  very  far  from  being 
identical  in  their  interests.  Mohammed  Ali  would  have  answered 
the  demand  of  his  troops  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  which  the  Mame- 
lukes knew.  Mohammed  Ali's  great-grandson,  brought  up  in  a  fiur 
different  atmosphere,  and  environed  by  political  surroundings  to  which 
his  ancestor  was  a  stranger,  met  the  demands  of  the  regiments  by 
turning  his  unstricken  cheek  to  the  smiter. 

It  may  be  matter  for  curious  speculation,  but  it  can  serve  ro 
practical  purpose,  to  consider  what  might  have  happened  if,  in 
February  or  even  in  September,  the  Khedive  had  outflanked  the 
colonels  by  placing  himself,  in  his  quality  of  Effendina,  at  the  head 
ef  the  troops,  yet  trembling  at  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
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audacity ;  or  if,  taking  the  opposite  line,  he  had  imitated  the  example 
of  Cromwell  when  a  sergeant,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  constituted 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  their  grievances  and  lost  his  life  to  the 
general's  own  pistol.  It  is  probable  that  in  either  case  no  more 
would  have  been  heard  for  a  lifetime  of  insubordination  in  the 
Egyptian  army.  But  the  fact  is  that  neither  course  was  adopted. 
What  it  behoves  those  who  are  interested  in  Egypt  to  do  in  face  of 
the  results  of  the  Smeute  is  evidently  a  question  which  admits  of 
many  interpretations.  Peculiar  necessity  is  upon  the  writer  to  abs- 
tain from  setting  forth  any  opinions  he  may  have  formed  on  this 
point.  Engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  internal  administration  in 
Egypt,  it  is  obviously  necessary  not  to  commit  himself  to  any 
position  which  might  be  even  liable  to  misconstruction.  The  only 
suggestion  he  will  permit  himself  to  throw  out  is  the  employment 
of  Mussiilman,  Bengali  troops  in  the  smallest  possible  number  con- 
sistent with  securing  the  immunity  of  the  Khedive  from  personal 
insult  and  danger,  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  necessary  to 
introduce  force  from  outside. 

The  employment  of  such  troops  would  in  itself  be  as  legitimate 
as  it  was  in  Persia ;  it  would  be  free  from  the  objections  to  which 
European  troops  would  be  liable  on  the  score  of  religion  and  mode  of 
life ;  and  it  would  be  the  form  of  protection  least  likely  to  arouse 
susceptibilities  on  the  part  of  Egyptian  authority,  and  of  the  people 
subordinate  to  it. 

The  more  direct  purpose  of  this  article  is,  however,  rather  to 
examine  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
than  to  discuss  its  politics.  If  we  come  to  examine  the  organisation 
of  the  War  Office,  we  shall  perhaps  find  s<Mne  traces  of  the  reason 
which  has  made  the  army  so  ready  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
wire-pullers.  Food,  clothing,  and  pay,  in  reasonable  proportions, 
are  the  three  essentials  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  soldier.  Yet  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the  present  Khedive  had  been  on  the 
throne,  that  the  pay  of  the  army  was  distributed  at  anything  near 
the  due  date.  It  is  only  two  years  and  a  half  since  the  officers' 
remonstrance,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Nubar  Pasha's 
Ministry,  revealed  also  the  fact  that  the  pay  of  the  army  was  in 
arrear,  twelve,  twenty,  and  in  one  case  thirty,  months.  Begularity  in 
the  time  of  paying  has  been  established  long  since  the  mutinous 
spirit  was  first  manifested,  and  the  tradition  of  times  passed  without 
pay  does  not  easily  fade.  Even  it  is  kept  fresh  in  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  that  augmented  pay  was  the  sequel  of  further 
mutinous  conduct.  In  the  article  of  clothing  it  is  likely  the  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  country,  have  more  cause  to  complain  than 
the  troops,  who  appear  fairly  clothed,  though  under  conditions  which 
require  the  closest  scrutiny.  In  the  matter  of  food,  both  for  man 
and  horse,  there  is  ample  ground  for  complaint  on  both  ^ides.     The 
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men  have  to  eat  food  inferior  in  quality  to  that  ostensibly  stipulated 
for  by  the  Government,  and  both  in  the  price  and  in  the  quantities 
delivered  frauds  are  committed  which  tell  upon  the  actual  consumer 
and  upon  the  Treasury  alike.  Lest  this  should  be  deemed  random 
speaking,  let  one  instance  be  cited  which  came  under  the  official 
cognisance  of  the  writer.  The  War  Department  advertised  for  rice, 
barley,  aftd  beans  required  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  Council  of 
the  State  Domaines,  having  these  articles  to  sell,  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  suggesting  that  the  Gt)vemment  might 
profit  if  the  Domaines  tendered  for  the  supply,  and  consenting  be- 
forehand to  do  so  if  certain  details  as  to  the  amount  of  deliveries 
could  be  arranged.  The  President  of  the  Council,  in  communication 
with  his  colleague  at  the  War  Office,  consented,  and  on  the  day  of 
tender  a  trustworthy  person  was  sent  from  the  Domaines  to  the  War 
Office  with  authority  to  offer  for  each  article  at  a  price  which  would 
have  paid  so  small  a  profit  as  to  make  it  unremunerative  to  a  speculator, 
or  one  who  had  to  pay  '  baksheesh.'  An  oflTer  of  twenty  pounds,  if  he 
would  only  go  about  his  business,  was  made  to  the  Domaines  employ^ 
as  soon  as  the  usual  providers  knew  his  errand,  and  when  even  more 
tempting  offers  were  refused,  a  proposal  was  made  to  buy  the  whole 
quantity  of  food  and  forage  from  the  Domaines  at  its  own  price,  on 
condition  of  withdrawal  from  competition.  This  seduction  proving 
also  vain, '  the  ring '  set  to  work  to  underbid,  and  obtained  the  con- 
tract at  prices  which  made  honest  dealiug  on  their  part  out  of  the 
question — nay,  they  boasted  that  they  would  recoup  themselves  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  weight  of  their  deliveries,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  drove  their  powerful  competitor  out  of  the  field.  In  the  last 
resolve  they  certainly  succeeded,  and  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  they  did 
also  in  the  others.  Another  time  they  can  make  the  price  what  they 
like,  and  increase  the  hush-money  which  is  the  necessary  adjunct  of 
such  business.  There  is  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  in  the  War 
Office  to  have  it  otherwise. 

Public  Works  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  have  doubtless  im- 
proved during  the  last  three  years.  Yet  who  that  has  had  to  work  with 
them,  and  the  success  of  whose  own  work  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  their  co-operation,  but  has  had  cause  to  weep  at  the  fimtastic 
tricks  these  agencies  have  played?  A  province  is  threatened, 
more  than  threatened,  with  scarcity  of  water;  warning  letters  are 
written  to  the  Ministry,  based  upon  the  circumstantial  reports  of  the 
resident  engineers  on  the  spot,  and  supplemented  by  personal  inspec- 
tion by  the  writer  of  the  letter.  Promises  to  do  specific  things  within 
a  stated  time  are  made,  even  in  writiug.  Personal  visits,  foUowiDg 
upon  non-fulfilment  of  promises,  are  made  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
urgent  telegrams  from  the  Minister  to  phantoms  in  the  country.  Still 
no  result ;  the  time  runs  on ;  the  crops  languish ;  the  Commissioners 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Khedive  himself. 
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getting  to  hear  of  the  matter,  tel^fraphs  to  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  resident  bailiff,  for  informa- 
tion. ^  Is  there  water  in  the  canals  of  Mehallet  el  Kebir  ? '  asks  the 
telegram.  '  Not  even  to  drink,'  replies  the  bailiff.  '  There  is  water 
in  abundance,'  says  the  governor.  The  one,  for  sake  of  the  epigrammatic 
character  of  his  answer,  exaggerates  a  fact  within  his  own  daily 
knowledge ;  the  other,  deriving  his  information  from  negligent  wSkils 
who  fear  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  misrepresents  the  case  in 
perfectly  good  &ith  in  the  opposite  direction. 

On  the  26th  of  March  the  Commissioners  of  the  Domaines  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  a  province  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  water  in  certain  great  canals  which  should  serve  as 
arteries  for  irrigation  to  a  district  in  which  the  Conmiission  has  a 
good  deal  of  land.  The  crops  on  foot  were  in  need  of  water,  and 
without  it  the  harvest  would  be  compromised ;  will  the  Moudir  be 
80  good  as  to  order  the  opening  of  dams,  or  otherwise  release  the 
water?  On  the  6th  of  May  came  a  letter  from  the  Moudir  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners,  for  on  making 
inquiry  he  had  found  that  there  was  water  in  the  canals  in  question, 
and  be  hoped  all  would  go  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original 
n^ligence  to  provide  water  was  withheld  from  the  governor's  know- 
ledge, and  that  his  staff  forgot  to  propose  his  answer  to  the  Com- 
mission till  they  had  taken  steps  to  repair  their  fault. 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  bound  to  render 
corvSe  labour.  The  Ministry  sends  out  orders  through  its  provincial 
machinery,  that  such  and  such  villages  owe  so  many  labourers.  But 
before  the  levie  can  be  made,  there  must  be  abated  the  sick  and 
infirm,  readers  of  the  Kuran,  those  who  serve  mosques,  and  certain 
others  of  what  are  called  the  '  professional '  class — i.e.  those  who  do 
not  get  their  living  by  manual  labour.  It  has  happened  that  when 
this  operation  has  been  completed,  the  number  of  men  assigned  as 
the  quota  for  the  corvie  would  deplete  the  village.  The  explanation 
of  this  discrepancy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  sick  list  at  such  times,  especially  among  those  who  have  a  few 
napoleons  to  spare,  though  that  cause  no  doubt  operates.  It  is  to  be 
Sound  in  the  £ekct  that  the  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  village 
or  district  is  based  upon  a  census  taken  forty  years  ago — that  in  the 
interval  there  has  been  emigration  to  other  spots,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  revision  since  for  corvie,  and  in  some  cases  also  for  fi&cal, 
purposes. 

Then  the  corvie  itself — what  an  instnunent  it  is — how  wonderful 
in  its  construction,  how  marvellous  in  its  work !  Great  as  have  been 
the  efforts  of  Ali  Pasha  Moubarek,  aided  by  Eoussot  Bey — till  lately 
the  only  European  attached  to  the  Public  Works  Ministry — to  im- 
porove  the  instrument  and  its  conditions  of  service,  the  corv6e  as  it 
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exists  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Goveinment,  and  one  of  the  feeblest  and 
most  inefficient  possible  of  the  public  resources* 

In  a  country  artificially  irrigated,  and  under  a  continaons 
obligation  to  provide  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile,  it  is 
impossible  with  a  sparse  population  to  abolish  the  corv6e  altogether. 
Forced  labour  in  Egypt  is  a  prime  necessity,  the  ordinary  labour 
market  being  quite  unable  to  supply  the  need.  But  the  necessity 
being  recognised,  the  means  of  meeting  it  should  be  so  organised  as 
to  draw  away  &om  needful  husbandry  the  fewest  possible  persons, 
while  care  should  be  taken  that  those  who  are  drawn  should  be  aUe 
workmen,  provided  with  the  tools  for  executing  their  work  as  quickly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Yet  what  meets  the  eyes  of  one  whom 
duty  or  curiosity  carries  among  the  oorv^  workers  ?  An  unorganised 
crowd  of  human  beings  of  all  ages — old  age  and  extreme  youth  being 
chiefly  represented — immersed  in  damp  mud  up  to  their  knees,  en- 
gaged in  scooping  up  lumps  of  canal  slush  into  their  hands  and 
throwing  it  as  high  as  they  can  towards  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Not  a  shovel,  not  a  spade,  not  a  tool  of  any  kind  is  there  among  the 
whole  of  them ;  the  mud  they  throw  up  lies  where  it  fcdls,  dries, 
cakes,  and  .then  cracks,  in  the  sun,  till  during  the  ensuing  months 
the  wind  topples  it  back  again  into  the  bed  of  the  cleaned  canaL 
No  wonder  that  with  such  appliances,  and  with  such  endless  miles 
of  canal  to  clean,  the  local  engineers  in  some  places  omit  the  woric 
of  cleaning  altogether,  till  the  level  of  the  canal  bed  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  maximum  height  of  its  feeder.  There  are  canals  in  the 
north  of  the  Delta  which  have  not  been  cleaned  out  for  sixteen  yeais. 

Under  the  late  Minister  of  Public  Works  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  allowing  persons  liable  to  corvie  to  redeem  themselves  by  tiie  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum.  But  it  failed  completely  for  lack  of  competent  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  The  redemption  money  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
hiring  qualified  free  labour,  supplemeni.ed  by  machinery  or  tools,  and 
a  really  serviceable  instrument  was  to  be  constructed.  But  the  basis 
of  the  levy  was  the  forty-year-old  census,  and  there  was  a  want  <rf 
power  and  of  organisation  in  the  Ministry  to  overcome  this  radical 
defect.  Till  the  indispensable  corv^  is  regulated  in  Egypt  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  is  in  France,  till  the  number  requisitionable  is  based 
upon  the  statistics  of  to-day,  and  the  price  of  redemption  is  regulated 
according  to  local  earnings,  till  the  men  who  serve  are  properly 
organised  and  furnished  with  the  tools  necessary  to  their  work, 
above  all  till  machinery  takes  the  place  of  the  joined  hands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  bed — this  branch  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  will  remain  the  almost  useless  and  perfectly  cruel 
instrument  it  is. 

Of  the  Finance  Ministry,  the  key  of  the  internal  situation,  the 
writer  has  no  intention  to  speak,  except  to  bear  witness  to  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  its  administration  since  the 
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^y  when  tbe  place  of  Ismail  Pasha  Saddjk  knew  him  no  more.  It 
is  not  to  exaggerate  to  say  that  the  Ministry,  which  was  once  the 
means  of  the  most  dire  oj^ression,  could  not,  thanks  to  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  in  it  by  men  like  Sir  Bivers  Wilson  and 
Biaz  Pasha,  be  used  again  for  such  a  purpose  without  wholly  chang- 
ing its  constitution  and  dismissing  its  peraonneL  The  number  of 
Europeans  engaged  in  this  Ministry  is  small  but  select,  and  their 
merit — and  it  is  a  great  one — has  been  that  they  have  been  able  to 
inspire  natives  with  their  ideas,  and  to  get  their  ideas  executed  by 
Egyptian  officials.  With  the  existing  system  of  published  budgets, 
of  periodically  published  returns  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  with 
the  audit  which  is  implicitly  established  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Public  Debt  Office,  it  is  practically  impossible  that  there  can  be  false 
imputations  of  items  of  revenue.  Nearly  equally  impossible  is  it  of  items 
of  expenditure.  The  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Finance  Minister,  without  legislative  (i.e.,  Khedivial)  sanction, 
is  DO  longer  practicable,  at  least  without  full  knowledge  of  the  public. 
The  tyranny  of  the  anticipation  of  taxes ;  the  levy  of  the  current 
year's  taxes  at  imdue  dates,  when  the  crop  which  should  pay  them  was 
not  yet  above  the  ground;  the  extortion  of  taxes  by  the  use  of 
torture ;  the  avoidance  of  taxation  by  the  use  of  bribes — all  these, 
which  were  rife  oppressions  three  years  ago,  are  become  historical, 
and  let  us  reasonably  hope  are  gone  for  ever.  That  ord/re  stipirietir 
in  whose  name  so  much  wrong  was  done,  so  much  suffering  was  inflicted, 
has  now  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  so  many  and  such  independent  autho- 
rities that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  name  to  conjure  with.  It  is  no  more 
valid  than  a  lettre  de  cachet  would  be  in  Republican  France,  or  a 
*  general  warrant '  would  be  in  this  country.  It  is  happily  now  im- 
possible for  a  Minister  of  Finance  to  change  specific  into  ad  valorem 
duties  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  exact  the  fees  for  fishing  licenses  from 
villages  which  the  fish-yielding  waters  have  abandoned,  or  to  insist 
on  the  payment  of  land  tax  for  ground  engulfed  years  since  by  the 
Nile.  Equally  impossible  is  it  for  the  spending  departments  to  ap- 
propriate or  to  hide  their  *  extra  receipts.'  They  might  do  it  for  a 
time,  but  they  would  be  found  out  at  last. 

These  are  great  gains  achieved  by  the  loyal  co-operation  of  Egyp- 
tian with  European.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1878  lifted  the 
curtain  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Eg}rptian  Treasury.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  the  continuous  effort  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
affairs  to  provide  remedies  for  the  abuses  which  stood  revealed.  Sir 
Rivers  Wilson,  during  the  short  time  he  was  in  power,  strove  with 
might  and  main  to  set  going  those  reforms  which  figured  in  the 
programme  accepted  by  the  Khedive.  Had  he  done  nothing  else  than 
start  into  activity  the  idea  of  a  cadastral  survey,  he  would  have  de- 
served well  of  Egypt,  for  the  inequality  of  the  land  tax,  and  its  ludi- 
crous incidence  in  certain  cases,  remain  among  the  great  evils  of 
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Egyptian  finance.  But  Sir  Rivers  Wilson^s  good  intentions  were  cut 
short  almost  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Biaz  Pasha  to  pursue  a  work  to  the  inauguration  of  which  he  had 
largely  contributed  as  a  member  of  the  Conmiission  of  Inquiiy.  It 
would  be  unfair  and  misleading  to  suggest  that  all  that  has  been  done 
could  have  been  accomplished  had  Riaz  Pasha  been  unaided  by  the 
Eiuropeans  of  the  Control  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  As  Riaz 
Pasha  has  himself  on  many  occasions  publicly  acknowledged  this 
verity,  and  is  ready  to  acknowledge  it  again,  so  is  it  certain  that 
without  his  power,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  single  desire  for 
the  public  good,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Europeans, 
let  them  blend  their  various  nationalities  never  so  harmoniously,  to 
have  achieved  a  tithe  of  the  actual  results.  Major  Baring,  M.  de 
BligniAres,  Mr.  Colvin,  and,  in  their  degree,  Blum  Pasha  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald — to  whom  collectively  is  due  whatever  praise  is  due  to 
Europeans  for  these  results — would  be  the  first  to  confirm  the  above 
statement.  Amidst  the  darkness  which  has  lately  overshadowed  the 
Egyptian  political  horizon,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  admi- 
nistrative advantages  at  the  Treasury,  gained  with  so  much  toil,  are 
safe,  and  that  they  will  be  extended  under  the  new  Ministry.  Sherif 
Pasha,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  country  for  forty  years,  a  man  trained 
to  know  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  thought,  and  understanding  the 
situation  all  round  better  perhaps  than  any  other  Egyptian,  has  taken 
care  ostentatiously  to  announce  his  adhesion  to  what  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  Riaz  Pasha,  in  that  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
which  has  marked  all  his  conduct,  has  within  the  last  few  days 
borne  generous  testimony  to  the  writer  of  his  belief  and  confidence 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  new  Prime  Minister.  Here  are  his  own 
words :  ^  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  mind  and  patriotism  of  my 
honourable  successor,  and  in  his  ability  to  manage  things  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  spare  no  effort  to 
obtain  good  results.  For  my  part,  I  sincerely  wish  his  success.  That 
will  be  for  me  a  great  consolation.' 

None  who  know  Sh6rif  Pasha  intimately  can  wonder  at  this 
praise  of  him  by  one  who,  though  politically  an  opponent,  is  capable 
of  recognising  and  conmiending  those  enlightened  and  patriotic 
qualities  which  the  two  men  have  in  common.  It  is,  however,  highly 
satisfactory  to  find  such  a  consensus  for  the  invocation  of  that  Euro- 
pean aid  which  the  wisdom  of  Mohammed  Ali  perceived  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  administration  of  the  country  even  in  his  day.  It  is^ 
however,  in  the  difference  of  the  measure  in  which  this  Eurdpean  aid 
is  supplied,  and  the  conditions  of  its  employment  now  and  in  Moham- 
med Ali's  time,  that  lies  the  explanation  of  the  present  cry  against  the 
Europeans  in  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  felt  the  need  of  foreigners  to 
train  his  soldiers,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  warfare  as  practised  by 
the  Mamelukes.     He  wanted  them  to  face  European  troops,  certainly 
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to  &oe  Turks  oognifiant  of  the  European  methods.  He  saw  the  vital 
necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  financial  administration  of  which 
no  model  was  to  be  found  in  the  land.  The  accounts  of  the  Mameluke 
^yemors  were  as  simple  and  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  a  Highland 
^efkain  four  centuries  ago.  The  breaker  of  Egyptian  feudalism 
looked  abroad  for  help,  and  he  found  it,  and  used  it  both  for  his 
amiy  and  his  finances.  An  able  French  ofiScer,  whom  the  collapse 
of  tiie  First  Empire  had  left  without  employment,  was  invited  to 
Egypt.  Under  the  eye  of  the  master  he  drilled  and  organised  the^ 
fougb  material  he  found,  till  he  made  it  able  to  conquer  in  Syria,  and 
the  name  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  the  father-in-law  of  the  new  President 
of  the  Council,  is  freshly  remembered  and  greatly  respected. 

In  like  manner,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  succeeded  in  getting  com- 
petent accoimtants  to  start  his  books,  and  to  form  sound  financial 
regulations  for  the  several  provinces.  The  work  done  by  these  men 
is  still  the  basis  of  Egyptian  account-keeping,  and  the  work  of  those 
who  have  laboured  more  recently  there  has  been  much  facilitated  in 
consequence.  But  Mohammed  Ali  never  gave  up  being  the  visible 
master.  Autocratic,  severe,  and  clothed  with  full  power  as  were  his 
Europeans  in  the  realm  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  they  never 
pretaided  to  be  anything  but  the  servants  of  the  Pasha.  They  never 
attempted  to  take  a  liberty  which  he  would  instantly  have  resented, 
and  they  never  assumed  before  others  an  independence  they  did  not 
possess.  Thus  it  happened  that  Mohammed  Ali  got  the  benefit  of 
European  aid  without  exciting  in  his  own  people  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  or  blotting  in  their  minds  the  notion  that  they  were 
being  iuterfered  with,  and  he  was  rewarded  in  Suleiman  Pasha's  case 
by  that  ofiScer  embracing  Islam. 

The  position  of  Europeans  in  Egypt  to-day  is  wholly  different. 
In  the  first  place,  their  number  in  the  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  the  Government  offices  they  are  &r  more  numerous. 
It  is  no  consolation  to  the  natives  that  the  presence  of  these  quasi- 
independent  administrators  is  not  a  matter  of  their  own  seeking, 
but  is  due  mainly  to  the  necessities  arising  out  of  the  late  Viceroy's 
misrule.  Indeed,  this  rather  adds  to  their  soreness  in  those  cases 
where  they  recognise  it.  The  majority  of  then^,  however,  see  only 
the  fiM^t  that  posts  conferring  considerable  power  and  emolument 
are*  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  whom  they  dislike  on  religious  as 
well  as  national  grounds,  and  they  lose  no  opportimity  of  criticising 
their  work  and  of  magnifying  their  blunders. 

There  are  two  classes  of  European  workers  in  the  service  of  Egypt. 
First,  those  who,  having  agreed  to  take  service  under  the  Government, 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  natives,  and  are  not  entitled  to  special 
protection  on  the  part  of  their  own  Gt>vemments.  In  this  class  there 
•are  not  sixty  persons,  though  we  include  the  ministries  of  Public 
Works,  Finance,  Justice,  Education,  and  the  sub-departments  of 
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Customs,  Ports,  Lighthouses,  and  Coastguard.  The  employis  m 
these  cases  are  paid  salaries  which  would  probably  be  admitted  a& 
moderate  even  by  those  whom  an  excusable  national  vanity  might 
cause  to  think  that  they  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  offices  as 
well  as,  or  better  than,  the  fcHreigners.  Anyhow,  the  employis  in 
this  first  category  are  fellow-workers  with  natives,  and  are  employed 
by  the  Government,  presumably  because  they  are  considered  necessary 
for  the  good  administration  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
{>laced«  They  enjoy  no  privilege,  and  can  be  promoted  or  dismissed 
within  the  terms  of  their  engagements,  like  any  other  Egyptian  civil 
servants.  If  the  head  of  the  Customs  or  of  the  Post  Office  were^ 
sunmiarily  dismissed,  it  is  probable  there  would  be  .informal  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  some  foreign  representatives.  But  if  the 
Egyptian  Government  chose  to  stand  upon  its  right,  and  gave^ 
assurances  that  the  services  in  question  would  be  continued  in  such 
efficiency  as  to  give  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  subjects  of  the 
remonstrating  Powers — if,  in  short,  it  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
its  acts,  no  principality  or  power  would  have  the  slightest  ground  for 
protesting.  The  sole  reason  or  justification  for  the  employment  of 
strangers  is  that  they  can  teach  Egyptians,  or  make  them  do  things 
for  their  own  good,  which  without  them  they  would  not  know  or 
would  not  do.  When  the  Gt>vemment  which  has  induced  these 
strangers  to  enter  its  service  considers  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  taught  by  them,  that  the  object  for  which  it  sought  them  has 
been  attained,  it  has  the  clearest  right  in  the  world  to  discontinue 
their  services,  and  to  put  its  own  people  in  their  place.  That  no 
Viceroy,  firom  Mohammed  Ali  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  has  considered  that 
moment  to  have  arrived,  is  a  matter  that  regards  the  Viceroy  and  his 
subjects  exclusively. 

The  writer  believes  that  there  is  &r  less  animus  in  the  Egyptian 
mind  against  this  class  of  public  servant  than  there  is  against  the 
much  more  numerous  class  of  Syrians  and  Armenians,  who  though 
Ottoman  subjects,  as  Egyptians  also  are,  are  sufficiently  outside  the 
pale  of  autonomous  Egypt,  and  sufficiently  distinct  in  character,  to 
be  regarded  almost  in  the  same  light  as  foreigners.  These  Syrians 
and  Armenians,  with  their  extraordinary  gift  of  tongues,  their  quick- 
ness of  perception,  their  greater  aptitude  for  administration,  are 
formidable  rivals  to  native  Egyptians,  and  as  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  them  lead  naturally  to  their  advancement  in  pay  and 
position,  and  in  what  the  people  covet  even  more — ^viz.  honorific 
grades — their  presence  is  more  galling  than  that  of  the  European 
foreigner,  while  the  objection  to  them  on  religious  grounds  is  the 
same. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  European  administrator  in  Egypt 
against  whom  more  particularly  is  directed  the  public  criticism,  and 
Who  constitute  a  constant  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence  to  the- 
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native  community.  These  are  the  Europeans  who  may  be  said  in  a 
sense  to  have  been  thrust  upon  Egypt  as  guarantees  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  her  financial  engagements.  As  these  engagements  are 
unfortunately  many,  it  happens  that  the  trustees  for  specific  perform- 
ance are  many  also,  if  in  that  category  be  included  not  only  the 
ComptroUers-Greneral,  the  Comptrollers,  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
members  of  managing  boards,  but  also  those  persons  on  their  staff 
whose  services  they  deem  indispensable  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
znission. 

No  doubt  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  facts,  and  more  philosophy 
in  dealing  with  them,  than  are  generally  possessed,  to  enable  folk  to 
view  with  equanimity  the  transfer  of  financial  control  from  their 
own  to  foreign  hands.  Those  in  Egypt  who  know  the  facts  know 
that  the  extravagance  of  their  late  ruler  plunged  the  country  into 
such  a  slough  of  debt  as  to  need  heroic  efforts  to  get  it  out  agsun, 
that  the  means  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  debt  were  not  forth- 
coming in  the  country  itself  and  that  recourse  was  necessarily  had 
to  foreign  assistance.  If  that  assistance  was  only  granted  on  con- 
dition of  the  strongest  possible  guarantees  for  fietithful  execution  of 
promises,  every  fedr  critic  of  the  situation  will  not  wonder  overmuch. 
These  guarantees  took  the  form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  Commission 
of  the  Public  Debt,  composed  of  four  Europeans ;  then  the  railways, 
being  pledged  as  security  for  what  is  called  the  preference  or  privi- 
leged debt,  were  handed  over  to  a  board  comprising  three  Europeans 
and  one  Egyptian.  The  Daira  Sanieh,  of  which  the  505,000  acres 
were  hypothecated  for  a  specific  part  of  the  public  burden,  received 
two  European  comptrollers  on  its  council  of  three;  the  State 
Domaines  of  426,000  acres  were  entrusted  to  three  executive  commis- 
sioners, whereof  one  was  French  and  one  was  English  ;  and,  last  in 
order  of  date  but  first  in  importance,  the  Finance  Ministry,  even  the 
Council  of  Ministers  itself,  were  subjected  to  the  influence  and  pre- 
sence of  two  European  Comptrollers-GreneraL  Assuming  that  these 
foreign  guarantees  were  necessary,  then  it  follows  both  that  those 
who  administered  them  should  be  free  to  import  such  Europeans  as 
they  might  find  absolutely  necessary  for  insuring  their  work  being 
done,  and  that  the  salaries  should  be  such  as  to  bring  experienced  and 
responsible  persons.  These,  however,  are  they  who  are  regarded  with 
most  national  antipathy,  not  only  because  they  occupy  posts  which 
in  some  respects  might  perhaps  be  better  filled  by  Egyptians,  who 
would  serve  them  at  seemingly  less  cost,  but  because  the  power  they 
wield  is  very  great — so  great  that  the  native  instinct  looks  upon  its 
assumption  as  only  the  first  step  in  an  organised  plan  of  entry  into 
possession. 

Putting  oneself  in  the  place  of  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  this  feeling.  The  more  one 
does  so  the  more  will  he  feel  bound  so  to  act  as  to  give  no  cause 
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for  wounding  a  respectable  susceptibility.     Never  was  the  ars  celare 
oHem  more  needed,  never  was  it  more  necessary  to  administer  with 
the  least  possible  demonstration  of  doing  so.     To  do  them  justice, 
I  believe  this   necessity  is   fully  realised  by  most  of  those   whom 
circumstances  have  placed  in  a  somewhat  false  position.    The  tact 
with   which   the   Control   has    managed    its   delicate    mission,    and 
falsified  the  predictions  of  those  who  foretold  its  failure  because   of 
the  utterly  illogical  character  and  the  inherent  defects  of  its  consti- 
tution, has  been  the  admiration  of  close  observers.     The  institution 
itself  seems  to  have  grown  stronger  by  the  steps  which  were  taken 
lately  for  its  downfall.     The  principle  which  has  guided  the  counsels 
of  the  Railway  Board,  of  the   Domaines  Commission,  and  of   the 
other  services  where  Europeans  preponderate  in  the   direction,  has 
been  that  of  giving  every  employment  possible  to  natives,  and  of 
only  using  foreigners   where   absolute   necessity  required   it.     The 
practice  of  this  principle  has  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  in- 
convenience, but  it   is   better   it   should  be   so   than   that  in    the 
difficult  circumstances  there  should  be  cause  for  suspicion  of  doing 
otherwise  than   honourable   trustees   would   act.     There  is  not  one 
stationmaster  who  is  a  foreigner  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Egyp- 
tian railways.     On  the  numerous  estates  comprehended  in  the  State 
Domaines  there  is  not  an  employ^,  from  the  bailiff  to  the  cowboy, 
who  is  not  a  Mussulman.     On   the  estates   of  the  Daira  Sanieh, 
where  the  direction  is  more  Egyptian  than  at  the  Domaines,  the 
same  order  of  things  obtains,  and  the  principle  of  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians  is  exalted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  by  the  men  who 
have  been  charged  to  share  in  the  conduct  of  Egyptian  institutions. 
But  the  native  public  say,   '  It  is   all  very  well ;   you  give  these 
lesser  positions  to  Easterns,  but  you  keep  the  control  of  the  machinery 
in  your  hands.'     The  answer  is  that  when  the  machinery  shall  have 
acquitted  the  work  its  owners  engaged  it  should  do,  the  trustees  will 
gladly  give  up  possession ;  but  it  is  an  answer  that,  whilst  strictly 
correct,  fails  to  satisfy.     For  Egyptians  who  can   reason  thus  &r 
are  able  to  go  further,  and,  analysing  the  causes  of  causes,  to  find 
a  fresh  grievance  in  the  obligations  undertaken  for  them.    They 
admit  the  evil  rule  of  Ismail  Pasha  and  recognise  iii  the  scorpion 
whippings  with  which  he  scourged  them  the  punishment  sent  by 
Allah   for  their   sins.     But   they   point   to   the   onerous   conditiona 
on  which  most  of  the  loans  were  negotiated,  for  the  most  part  by 
Europeans  with   Europeans,   and   they  criticise  as  unfair,  even  to 
oppressiveness,  contracts  made  in  their  name  both  for  works  and  for 
money.     They  think  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  both  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  debt,  and  they  resent  the 
liquidation  arrangements  which  hand  over  so  much  of  their  internal 
administration  to  foreigners.     Their  resentment  is  illogical,  and  is 
very  imjust  to  individuals,  but  so  is  human  nature,  and  it  is  not  in 
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lioman  nature  to  love  overseers,  especially  if  they  work  primarily  in 
jui  alien  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  the  complainants  forget  or  ignore  the  benefit 
they  derive  from  the  presence  of  Europeans  who  defend  them  from 
the  wiles  of  English,  French,  Italian,  apostles  of  a  kind  of  civilisation 
of  which  Egypt  has  had  more  than  enough.  The  eloquence  of  pro- 
moters of  enterprises  of  doubtful  utility  but  of  undoubted  costliness, 
is  wasted  in  vain  on  the  unattuned  ears  of  Comptrollers-General ; 
^and  proposals  which  erewhile,  through  intrigue  or  bribery,  would  have 
become  the  subject  of  an  extravagant  concession  to  a  European,  are, 
by  the  machinery  which  has  been  established,  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Before  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Administration  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  the  writer  would  like  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
question  of  intemationality  in  those  institutions  where  that  principle 
is  applied.    Pri/ma  fade  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  object  to  be 
attained  were  the  fEdlure  of  a  given  piece  of  work,  that  object  might 
be  insured  by  handing  it  over  for  execution  to  three  men  of  difierent 
Dationalities,  having  no  previous  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and 
-choeen  on  grounds  of  general,  rather  than  special,  fitness.    They  are 
tx>  live  in  daily  close  communion,  to  agree  at  least  in  all  broad  lines 
of  policy,  to  present  a  united  fix>nt  in  case  of  attack,  to  be  imper- 
meable to  intrigue,  and  to  have  a  firm  concentric  resolution  to  succeed. 
This  is  asking  a  great  deal  and  drawing  heavily  on  the  bank  of 
accident.    Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  systematise  tiie  plan 
and  to  apply  it  generally.     Speaking  only  of  the  Domaines  Com- 
mission, it  has  so  happened  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
felicitous  on  the  score  of  harmony  than  the  result  of  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  appointments  were  necessarily  made.    The  writw 
feds  a  great  satis£EU$tion  in  being  able  thus  publicly  to  testify  to  the 
cordiality  and  concord  which  have  characterised  the  tria  juncta  in, 
una  council  on  which  he  sits.     It  may  be  that  the  very  distinctive- 
ness of  the  personal  attributes  of  the  three  is  a  principal  cause  of 
agreement,  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  happy  jbct  remains  that  the 
union  has  been  complete  and  has  made  the  force  of  the  commission. 
Thanks  to  this  solidarity,  the  Domaines  have  passed  safely  through 
more  than  two  years  of  troubled  water  into  comparative  calm,  with 
an  advance  on  tiieir  issue  price  of  21  to  22  per  cent,  in  spite  of  recent 
disquietings.    The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  in  other  inter- 
national administrations  in  Egypt  the  same  goodwill  and  harmony 
prevaiL    But  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  trade  upon  the  fitct,  or  to 
generalise  firom  isolated  cases ;  for  if  men  chose  to  be  even  touchy, 
Uiere  are  several  occasions  per  diem  for  disintegrating  differences  in 
international  administrations. 

The  Commission  of  the  State  Domaines  was  formed  under  the 
following  circumstances.  When  in  1878  it  was  considered  that  a 
loan  for  a  nominal  sum  of  8,600,0002.  would  save  the  situation. 
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application  was  made  to  the  late  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild  with  a  view 
to  his  honse  undertaking  the  loan.    Negotiations  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rivers  Wilson  on  the  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  two 
houses  of  Rotiisdiild  in  London  and  Paris  agreed  to  bring  out  the  loan, 
on  condition  that  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the  members  of  the 
Khedivial  £Eimily — that  belonging  to  the  Khedive  was  already  ple(^ed 
— should  be  given  over  as  security,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
estates  should  be  confided  to  Europeans  nominated  by  the  English  and 
French  Gt>vemments«    The  English  Gt>vemment  craned  at  the  second 
of  these  conditions,  involving  as  it  did  a  departure  from  its  persistent 
policy  of  non-interference  ofiScially  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  it  proved  to  be  a  sime  quSi  non  with  Baron  Rothschild,  and  as  the 
CK>vemment  desired  the  matter  to  succeed  as  tending  to  insure  quiet 
in  Egyptian  finance,  opposition  was  witiidrawn  and  a  commissioner 
was  designated*    The  French  Government  designated  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  their  service,  M.  Bouteron,  Sous-Directeur  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  and  it  having  been  agreed  that  an  Egyp- 
tian should  be  included  in  the  commission,  the  Khedive  appointed 
Boustem  Pasha  Mohammed,  a  man  trained  in  the  school  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  tried  and  approved  in  almost  every  post  a  man  could  hold 
under  the  degree  of  minister,  and  known  as  honest  and  intelligent, 
and  as  knowing  the  coimtry  thoroughly. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  1879  the  commissioners  took  formal 
charge  of  their  work.  Their  first  look  round  was  hardly  encouraging. 
In  spite  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Money,  CB.  (now  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt),  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  provisional  administration,  there  was  but  scanty  information  of 
a  trustworthy  kind  upon  ihe  facts  and  statistics  of  the  estates,  for  the 
displaced  agents  of  the  surrendered  properties  closed  their  archives  to 
the  new  owners,  and  perhaps  wisely  concealed  their  accounts  firom 
inspection.  There  was  not  a  plan  of  a  single  estate ;  there  was  no 
certain  knowledge  of  what  or  how  much  the  lands  could  yield ;  the 
local  administrators  and  bailiffs  were  doubtful  in  their  attachment 
where  they  were  not  hostile ;  there  was  no  money  in  the  bank ;  there 
were  37,0002.  of  debt,  and  there  were  six  months  of  working  expenses 
to  be  provided  for. 

It  was  perhaps,  after  all,  better  to  make  a  perfectly  fresh  start 
than  to  build  upon  old  foundations,  and  though  the  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  of  working  in  the  dark  with  instruments  of  doubtful 
utility  were  great  deterrents  to  progress,  the  result  of  patience  and 
perseverance  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  rule  which  the  com- 
missioners adopted  from  the  beginning  as  an  article  of  iaith  was  that 
they  should  use  the  machinery  as  they  found  it,  and  change  nothing 
until  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  people,  the  language, 
should  have  qualified  them  to  form  an  independent  opinion.  They 
were  favoured  with  plenty  of  advice,  and  they  were  recommended 
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to  make  many  changes.  But  they  stood  obstinately  on  the  ancient 
ways,  only  occasionally  flashing  out  against  a  disobedient  superin- 
tendent, or  demolishing  some  eccentricity  of  administration  which 
threatened  to  block  their  path.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  year 
that  the  commissioners  felt  qualified  to  form  independent  judg- 
ments, and  to  discriminate  for  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  that  time  they  had  visited  all  the  estates  in  the 
Delta ;  had  impressed  the  local  workers  with  a  sense  of  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  work ;  had  formed  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
fectory  power  required  to  clean  the  cotton,  tJie  rice,  and  the  flax 
grown  on  the  estates ;  had  started  a  cadastral  survey  of  their  own, 
since  the  Government  scheme  himg  fire  ;  and  had  gathered  the  means 
of  forming  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Agricultural  populations  are  said  to  be  generally  Conservative,, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  delicate  question  of  change  either  in  organi- 
sation or  instruments,  the  conmiissioners  felt  their  responsibility  and 
weighed  their  chances  of  success,  if  they  insisted  on  supplanting  the 
plough  which  has  the  sanction  of  three  thousand  years  by  one  of  the 
newest  Bedford  model;  if  they  rashly  substituted  a  steam-engine 
from  Lincoln  or  Ipswich  for  arrangements  identical  with  those  that 
met  King  David's  eye  when  he  went  up  to  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  If  they  cherished  secret  vows  to  construct 
&rm  roads  whereby  carts  and  wains  might  carry  loads  now  slowly 
and  expensively  borne  by  camels,  they  felt  they  were  going  rapidly 
forward,  and  that  if  they  carried  their  point  they  had  matter  enough 
for  present  content. 

The  detailed  organisation  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  426,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  is  a  work  which  requires  a  strong  and  a 
painstaking  administration.  It  is  a  work  which  no  administration 
can  perform  with  satisfaction  to  itself.  That  the  lands  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  obligations  primarily  laid  upon  them  is  something — 
they  are  giving  more  than  they  gave  two  years  ago  by  upwards  of 
50,0002. ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  commission,  no  matter  how 
devoted  it  may  be  to  its  work,  can  farm  such  an  area,  care  for 
fourteen  thousand  head  of  cattle,  superintend  &ctories,  and  watch 
the  transport  and  sale  of  produce  at  Alexandria,  on  terms  so  good 
in  themselves  or  so  profitable  to  the  country  as  private  owners  can. 
Permeated  with  this  belief,  the  Domaines  Coounission  has  striven  to 
let  and  sell  as  much  as  possible  of  its  territory,  to  see  pass  into  the 
hands  of  people  directly  interested  in  the  soil,  &rms  and  properties 
which  the  Commission  has  neither  the  vision  to  oversee  nor  the  funds 
to  develope. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  difficulty  of  administering  fium 
proper^  firom  a  distance,  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  re- 
imtedly  good  agents.  The  estate  is  two  himdred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Cairo ;  a  local  cultivator  offers  to  lease  two  hundred  acres  of  it,  and 
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the  agent,  having  got  authority  from  Cairo,  puts  the  plot  up  to  auction. 
In  due  time,  or  rather  after  an  unduly  long  time,  comes  a  letter  from 
the  *  moufettich  '  saying  that  the  highest  offer  he  has  been  able  to  get 
is  one  of  200  piastres  per  acre,  that  he  thinks  the  price  a  good  one, 
and  that  if  he  cultivates  the  ground  directly  for  the  account  of  the 
administration  he  will  not  be  able  to  earn  so  much.  The  land  tax  is 
140  piastres,  so  that  sixty  piastres  is  all  that  the  absentee  landlord  is 
to  get  for  his  acre.  In  Egypt,  as  in  all  coimtries  where  the  land  \zx 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  public  revenue,  it  is  the  proprietor  who  is 
responsible  for  the  impost,  and  if  the  owner  wishes  to  recoup  himself 
he  can  only  do  so  by  augmenting  the  rent  by  a  corresponding  amount. 
Now  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  case  like  that  cited  ?  The  Coun- 
cil of  Administration  growls  at  the  *  moufettich's '  report,  feels  morally 
certain  that  it  is  being  either  cheated  or  grossly  neglected,  and  y^ 
hesitates  for  so  small  a  matter  to  send  an  inspector  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  with  his  servants  and  his  paraphernalia,  to  make  an  in- 
quiry*  So  perhaps  it  assents  to  the  lease,  but  for  a  year  only,  hoping  for 
better  times  and  for  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  tenant,  having 
only  a  year's  lease,  sets  to  work  to  exhaust  the  land  in  order  to  get  out 
of  it  not  only  his  rent  and  his  profit,  but  the  amount  of  the  '  back- 
sheesh '  he  certainly  paid  for  the  disloyal  recommendation  of  the  agent. 
That  the  price  was  ridiculous  in  the  case  in  question  appeared  from  this, 
that  within  the  year  offers  were  made  to  buy  the  plot  of  land  at  IOL,at 
15L,and  at  251,  per  acre,  and  that  it  was  eventually  sold  at  ZOh  Now 
the  lowest  of  these  offers  (bearing  in  mind  that  the  proprietor  pays 
the  land  tax)  would  have  given,  at  5  per  cent.,  within  ten  piastres  of 
the  rent  at  which  the  plot  was  let,  while  the  price  finally  paid,  a  price 
at  which  the  buyer  of  course  saw  his  way  to  a  profit,  showed  that 
the  rent  should  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  and  ninety  instead  of 
two  hundred  piastres.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  the 
'  moufettich '  himself  would  not  have  earned  by  direct  cultivation  more 
than  the  latter  sum — an  argument  in  itself  for  taking  the  husbandry 
from  a  salaried  agent  with  labourers  paid  by  the  day,  and  giving  it 
to  one  directly  interested  in  the  yield  and  who  works  his  men  by  the 
task,  to  their  mutual  gain. 

Had  an  inquiry  been  instituted  into  the  failure  of  the  auction  in 
this  particular  case,  it  would  have  been  found  either  that  the  would-be 
lessee  was  a  man  with  local  influence  enough  to  prevent  real  compe- 
tition, or  that  the  ^  moufettich  '  had  promised  to  be  his  sleeping  partner 
in  the  venture,  or  that  he  had  received  a  bribe.  In  cases  where  the 
full  light  of  day  has  been  turned  upon  the  dark  corners  of  local  ferm 
x3on tracts,  it  has  been  found  that  kinsmen  or  dependents  of  the  a^nt 
have  been  admitted  on  terms  disastrous  to  the  owner,  and  cases  have 
^ven  been  found  where  large  tracts  were  let  to  slaves  of  the  agent  at 
nominal  rents,  and  that  in  effect  this  man  cultivated  his  employer's 
iand  for  his  own  sole  advantage. 
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It  is  not  only  in  cases  where  an  Administration,  which  is  a  soulless, 
abstraction,  is  concerned,  that  such  things  happen.  The  same  thing 
occurs,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  estates  of  all  great  proprietors 
who  are  non-resident,  and  even  the  resident  do  not  escape  altogether. 

The  practice  springs  out  of  the  nature  of  things  Eastern.  Since, 
and  long  before,  the  time  when  the  unjust  steward  settled  accoimts 
with  his  lord's  debtors  on  the  basis  of  twenty  per  cent,  discoimt,  the 
habit  of  plunder  has  been  ingrained  in  the  people.  It  is  the  per- 
petual revenge  of  the  poorer  children  of  Ishmael  against  those  wha 
are  richer  than  themselves,  and  who  are  too  much  otherwise  occupied 
to  be  their  own  bailiffs.  This  habit  is  more  especially  ingrained 
in  the  Egyptian.  In  the  Turk,  the  Circassian,  and  the  Albanian,  it 
is  much  less  pronounced,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  it  does  not 
exist  at  all  in  them.  Whether  it  be  the  pride  of  caste,  or  whether 
it  be  an  original  contempt  for  indirect  thieving,  it  were  hard 
to  say ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  peculation  is  less  common  among 
such  men  than  among  those  of  Arab  origin,  as  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  tenfold  better  directors  and  producers  of  work.  They  will  not 
work  themselves,  but  they  will  take  very  considerable  trouble  to  see 
that  other  people  work,  and  a  *  teftich '  on  which  a  Turk  or  a  Circas- 
sian is  moufettich,  and  where  there  are  overseers  of  those  nationalities^ 
is  invariably  better  managed  and  better  cared  for  than  where  the 
Arab  rules.  And  this  is  not  due  to  the  exercise  of  violence  on  their 
part,  but  rather  to  that  electrical  quality  of  command  which  they  ex- 
ercise implicitly  and  without  effort.  For  the  matter  of  violence,  it  is 
probably  too  much  to  say  that  none  is  used,  although  the  '  korbagh '  is 
strictly  forbidden,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cruel  use  of 
it  has  ceased.  But  that  it  is  disused  entirely  is  as  doubtful  as  the 
supposition  that  a  naval  officer  never  employs  an  oath  because  for- 
bidden to  do  so  by  the  Queen's  Regulations,  or  that  civilians  on  shore 
refrain  from  occasional  expletives  because  the  offence  is  punishable 
under  a  ctatute  of  Charles  the  Second. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  was  on  a  journey  of  inspection  at  a  time^ 
when  the  district  was  seriously  threatened  with  drought.  He  left  his. 
encampment  one  morning  early  to  continue  his  road,  and,  after  riding 
a  couple  of  miles  near  the  canal,  found  the  field  he  was  riding  over 
saturated  with  water.  Closer  examination  showed  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  naked  ground  not  in  cultivation  had  been  thus  watered.. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  He  turned  for  information  to  the  *  moufettich,*" 
or  bailiff,  who  rode  behind  him,  pointing  out  to  him  how  wrong  it 
was  in  such  a  time  of  scarcity  thus  to  waste  the  water.  The  inspector 
rode  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  heard  the  lusty  cries  of  some  one  in 
distress.  Looking  round,  he  saw  an  Arab  lying  flat  on  the  groimd,. 
face  downwards,  one  man  holding  his  head,  two  more  holding  his  feet^ 
while  a  fourth  man  with  one  of  the  sai's  sticks  was  administering  a 
quick  succession  of  blows  upon  the  fallen  man's  body.     Finding  that 
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the  man  in  question  was  the  watchman  who  was  paid  specially 
to  watch  the  water,  and  that  instead  of  doing  his  duty  he  had  quitted 
his  post  and  gone  to  sleep  in  his  village^  remarking  too  that  the  blows 
were  falling  on  a  part  of  the  man's  body  where  he  would  feel  but  not 
be  injured  by  the  punishment,  the  inspector  did  not  interfere.  He 
probably  reflected  that  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  tie  same  sort  of 
punishment  was  being  given  for  a  less  oflFence  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  and  that  in  the  case  before  him  the  delinquent  was 
getting  the  only  justice  possible  in  the  country. 

This  want  of  means  of  punishment  for  thefts  and  for  small 
offences  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  great  di»- 
<K>uragements  of  an  administration.  The  bastinado  has  been  put  under 
a  ban  which  no  European  probably  wishes  raised.  But  as  yet  nothing 
has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  people  must  either  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  or  follow  the  advice  of  Dogberry  and  let  the  thief 
prove  that  he  is  one  by  ^  stealing  out  of  their  company.'  A  nazir  or 
foreman  is  leaving  his  work  at  sundown  and  sees  three  persons 
belonging  to  the  farm  carrying  off  five  measures  of  beans  which  they 
have  stolen.  One  of  the  culprits  is  nine  years  old,  another  is  twelve, 
aod  the  third — a  man— excuses  himself  for  stealing  by  saying  that  he 
has  no  work  and  is  hungry.  The  place  where  this  occurs  is  fourteai 
miles  from  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  where  the  Moudir,  or 
governor,  resides.  The  superintendent  sees  that  if  he  wants  to  have 
justice  from  the  constituted  authority,  he  must  detach  two  men  as  an 
escort  to  take  the  prisoners,  losing  the  labour  of  the  pair  for  two  days ; 
he  knows  that  at  the  moudiriehit  maybe  days  before  the  case  reaches 
the  governor,  that  there  will  be  cross  swearing  to  a  degree  that  will 
render  a  decision  impossible,  that  he  will  have  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  going  with  witnesses,  and  that  after  all  it  depends  very  much  upon 
whether  the  accused  have  piastres  enough  to  bribe  some  police  clerk 
or  janitor  if  they  will  ever  be  tried  at  all.  The  superintendent  wants 
to  punish  and  also  to  deter,  at  the  least  inconvenience  to  himself  and 
cost  to  his  employers ;  so  he  constitutes  himself  a  judge,  condemns  the 
children  to  fifteen  days'  field  work,  the  man  to  two  months,  at  half 
the  wage  of  the  farm.  At  night  he  secures  his  prisoners  in  some  safe 
place. 

How  is  one  to  punish  a  man  who  steals  a  buffalo  and  duly 
ohronicles  the  beast's  death  and  burial  in  his  official  register,  ignoring, 
unfortunately  for  him,  the  fact  that  the  Commission  have  their  private 
mark  on  the  buffalo,  and  by  means  of  it  prove  the  animal's  existence 
eight  months  after  its  imaginary  interment  ?  The  establishment  of 
good  local  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  and  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  small  delicts,  would  be  work  worthy  of  an  Egyptian  states- 
man of  the  first  rank.  The  question  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem  to  be,  for  the  tribunals  to  be  of  use  must  be  able  to  adju- 
ilicate  for  Moslem-  and  Christians  alike,  and  in  aiming  at  this  one 
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finds  himself  immediately  in  presence  of  the  difiSculty,  which  many 
good  Moslem  would  waive  were  it  not  that  it  springs  firom  the  Kuran 
itself,  the  illegality  of  accepting  the  evidence  of  unbelievers  to  con- 
tradict the  evidence  of  Moslem.  To  Nubar  Pasha  is  due  the  honour 
of  founding  the  existing  international  tribunals  which  corrected  the 
injustice  committed  in  foreign  civil  causes  by  the  native  and  also  by 
the  consular  courts.  To  Biaz  Pasha  is  due  the  honour  of  sweeping 
Away,  with  many  other  oppressions,  the  wholesale  and  savage  use  of 
the  ^korbagh '  and  the  bastinado.  It  would  be  a  fitting  crown  to 
Sberif  Pasha's  attempts  to  rescue  his  country  from  disorder,  if  his 
Ministry  could  devise  means,  while  curbing  military  and  popular 
passion,  to  place  ready  and  reasonable  justice  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  peoples  of  many  creeds  who  constitute  the  five  millions  of  the 
population  of  Egypt. 

Fbancis  W.  Eowsbll. 
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SIR    WALTER  RALEGH  IN  IRELAND. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a. desultory  correspondent  wrote  to  a  friend: — 

I  have  returned  from  the  tropical  seas  where  Ralegh's  fleet  suffered  from  tornado* 
and  fever,  and  I  am  resting  for  a  few  weeks  in  '  Sir  Walter  s  study ' — in  the  same  rcK^m 
where  he  looked  at  the  charts  of  Verazzano  before  his  voyage,  and  where  he  tir?t 
smoked  tobacco  in  Europe  on  his  return.  The  room  is  much  the  same  as  it  might 
have  been  in  those  times.  The  original  painting  of  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  L* 
there,  and  a  contemporary  engraving  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Virginia.  The  lom: 
table  at  which  he  wrote,  the  oak  chest  in  which  he  kept  papers,  the  little  Italian 
cabinet,  the  dark  wainscoting  with  fine  carvings  rising  up  from  eacli  side  of  the 
hearthstone  to  the  ceiling,  the  old  deeds  and  parchment?,  some  with  Ralegh's  seal, 
the  original  warrant,  under  the  autograph  and  signet  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  grantiDg 
a  pension  to  the  Countess  Elinor  of  Desmond,  and  the  confused  litter  of  vellum- 
bound  and  oak-bound  books  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — for  there  i? 
nothing  in  the  room  (except  the  writer  of  these  lines)  that  was  not  born  when 
Ralegh  lived  here — all  these  things  compel  me  to  think  of  him,  and  I  do  my  best  to 
think  well  of  him,  but  how  can  I  ?  Who  could  think  well  of  him  here  ?  As  I 
look  through  the  deep  window  where  he  often  stood,  I  see  the  ruined  tower  of  St. 
Mary's  and  the  remains  of  the  College  of  Youghal.  They  were  built  a  hundred 
years  befoi'e  his  time,  as  well  as  the  warden's  house  in  which  he  lived,  by  the 
eighth  Eai'l  of  Desmond,  In  this  spot  I  cannot  think  of  Ralegh  without  thinking- 
of  Thomas  Fitzgerald — a  contrast  not  favourable  to  Ralegh. 

The  great  Earl,  to  whom  the  modern  occupant  of  Sir  Walter's 
study  thus  referred,  was  the  chief  personage  in  the  Pale  for  some 
years.  He  was  Lord  Deputy,  but  whilst  he  did  his  duty  conscien- 
tiously to  the  foreign  lord  of  Ireland,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feet 
that  there  were  people  in  Ireland  who  lived  beyond  the  Pale.  He 
called  the  first  Parliament  in  which  a  real  effort  was  made  to  esta- 
blish something  like  fair  dealing  with  the  Irishry.  He  encouraged  the 
commerce  with  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  which  had  sprung  up 
about  the  time  that  Edward  the  Second  had  farmed  out  the  customs 
revenue  of  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Waterford  to  Gerardo,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  and  the  Friscobaldi  had  begun  to  send  their  wines  from 
Livomo  to  Youghal.  Like  his  contemporary  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he 
played  a  part  in  the  revival  ot  letters.  He  could  not  restore  all  the 
ruined  seats  of  learning  from  Armagh  to  Cashel  and  Lismore  that  had 
fellen  before  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  but  he  founded  a  college 
at  Youghal  in  1464  and  gave  the  warden  and  fellows  an  endowment 
of  600L  per  annum — a  more  generous  endowment,  looking  to  his  in- 
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come  and  the  valae  of  money  in  those  days,  than  the  Parliament  has 
given  to  the  Queen's  Collies  and  the  Irish  people  themselves  have 
given  to  the  Catholic  University  in  our  time.  Some  of  the  specimens 
of  early  printing — 1479  to  1483 — ^which  were  found  fifty  years  ago 
in  a  recess  in  the  house  built  by  the  great  Earl  for  ihe  Warden  of  the 
Coll^;e,  were  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  library  then  collected.  The 
contrast  between  this  generous  effort  to  revive  the  ancient  civilisation 
of  the  country  and  the  Philistine  policy  of  later  times  is  remarkable. 

lialegh's  career  in  Ireland  determined  his  fate  more  perhaps  than 
is  usually  supposed.  On  the  other  hand^  his  proceedings  and  those  of 
his  companions  in  Munster  made  a  deep  mark  in  Irish  history.  In 
fiict  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  active  of  those  eminent  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  done  much  to  render  British  government  per- 
manently di£Scult — if  not  more  than  difficult — in  Ireland. 

British  historians  have  touched  but  slightly  on  Balegh's  Irish 
exploits.  Beyond  the  fact  of  his  planting  the  potato  for  the  first 
time  in  his  garden  near  the  old  town-wall  of  Youghal,  his  smoking 
tobacco  under  the  four  intertwisted  yew  trees  that  still  remain  there, 
and  his  musings  with  Edmund  Spenser,  little  is  published  of  his 
Munster  life.  And  yet  it  is  still  a  fresh  and  living  force  in  the  un- 
written history  of  the  peasants  from  Youghal  to  Lismore,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee  from  Imokilly  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry.  It  is  possible  to  meet  men  and  women  on  the  old 
ploughlands  of  the  Desmond  estate  who  speak  nothing  but  Irish  (in  the 
Province  of  Munster  there  are  thirty  thousand  peasants  who  at  this 
day  do  not  speak  English),  and  from  their  stories  to  pick  up  more  of 
the  real  doings  of  Ralegh  and  his  comrades  in  Ireland  than  from 
fiume  and  the  historians.  That  tradition-loving  and  long-memoried 
people  as  M.  Thierry  calls  them,  the  most  unchanging  people  on  the 
&ce  of  the  globe  as  Mr.  Froude  calls  them,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
events  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  look  upon  them  now 
much  in  the  same  way  that  their  ancestors  looked  upon  them  then. 

In  his  English  in  Ireland  Mr.  Froude  makes  no  reference  to  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  and  in  his  History  of  Englcmdfrom  the  Fall  of  WoU 
sey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth^  in  which  the  war  of  the  Desmonds  is 
more  fully  described,  he  mentions  him  but  once.  Having  touched  on 
the  Irish  victory  at  Glenmalure  in  which  the  new  Deputy,  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  was  defeated,  the  landing  of  two  thousand  Scots  in  Antrim 
under  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  and  the  landing  of  some  Spanish  and 
Italian  allies  of  the  Irish  in  Dingle  Bay,  Mr.  Froude  says : — 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Grey  having  recovered  aa  well  as  he  could  from  his  6:fHt 
calamity,  and  being  reassured  by  a  victory  of  Maltby'a  over  the  Burkes  and  the 
unexpected  quiet  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  gathered  all  the  soldiers  that  he  could 
raise,  and  set  off  with  a  small,  but,  from  its  composition,  unusually  interesting 
force,  to  attack  the  invaders  by  land.  Ireland  had  become  to  young  Englishmen 
of  spirit  a  land  of  hope  and  adventure,  where  they  might  win  glory  and  perhaps 
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fortune ;  and  among  the  names  of  the  ofEcers  "^ho  accompaided  Gre j  are  {btmd 
those  of  Borghley^s  kinsman,  young  Mr.  Cheke,  of  Edmund  Spenser,  and  of  Walter 
Halegh. 

Such  is  Mr.  Froude's  only  mention  of  him.  'Riis  omission  is  not  less 
remarkable  from  the  &ct  that  in  important  events  described  by  Mr. 
Froude  Balegh  took  a  busy  part ;  and  for  a  score  of  years  he  was  an 
influential  adviser  of  Elizabetii,  sometimes  the  most  influential,  in  an 
Irish  policy  that,  as  Edmund  Burke  says,  was  never  deviated  firom  for 
a  single  hour  during  her  reign. 

Spenser  was  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Balegh  was  also  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year  when  he  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  Ireland.  He  landed  in 
Cove  harbour  with  what  he  calls  '  a'  footeband  of  one  hundrethe  men.' 
In  his  letter  to  Lord  Burghley  written  from  C!ork  on  the  22nd  rf 
February  1580  he  claims  certain  arrears,  from  which  it  seems  that  he 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  day  for  himself,  two  shillings 
a  day  for  his  lieutenant,  fourteenpence  a  day  for  four  other  officers, 
and  eightpence  a  day  for  every  common  soldier.  To  this  company 
he  was  able  to  add  a  small  number  of  horsemen  with  *  good  furniture,' 
that  is,  suitable  armour  and  trappings.  They  were  mostly  Devonshire 
men,  and,  like  their  captain,  full  of  couragfe  and  energy.  Even  when, 
two  years  later,  by  the  Queen's  special  order,  he  got  the  command  of 
Captein  Appesley's  band  also,  the  number  of  troops  with  which  he 
operated  was  very  small.  The  amount  of  destruction  and  conquest 
accomplished  by  those  highly  paid  and  well  equipped  men  seems  ont 
of  all  proportion  to  their  insignificant  numbers.  For  some  years  the 
Irish  fell  before  them  as  German  tribes  had  fallen  before  the  soldien 
of  Italy. 

Captain  Ralegh's  '  Reckonings '  in  Ireland  begin,  according  to  the 
records  in  the  Rolls  Office,  with  the  date  July  13,  1580,  a  couple  of 
months  before  Lord  Grey's  second  government  in  Ireland,  but  some 
earlier  record  of  his  pay  may  have  been  lost.  Whether  or  not  he  pre- 
ceded the  Lord  Deputy  to  Ireland,  he  certainly  accompanied  him  to 
the  bay  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  where  Admiral  Winter  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Bingham  blockaded  Desmond's  six  or  seven  hundred  foreign 
allies.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  garrison  of  Smerwick  Castle  sur- 
rendered on  the  10th  of  November  1580.  Here  is  Mr.  Fronde's  de- 
scription of  the  way  in  which  some  of  those  young  Englishmen  of 
spirit  began  to  win  glory : — 

Don  Bastian  with  the  officers  came  out  with  ensigns  trmling,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  as  prisoners.  The  men  piled  their  arms  outside  the  walls,  and  waited 
defenceless  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors.  They  were  straogen,  and  by 
this  time  alone.  The  officers  were  reserved  for  their  ransom.  Common  priBOsen 
were  inconvenient  and  expensive,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  read  a  Betsrt 
lesson  to  Catholic  sympathisers  in  Ireland.  '  The  Lord  of  hosts/  wrote  Orer, '  bad 
delivered  the  enemy  to  us,  none  of  ours  being  hurt,  Mr.  Oheke  alone  excepted. 
Then  put  I  in  certain  bands,  who  fell  straight  to  execution.'    A  certain  namler  of 
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t]ie  original  party  had  fledlen  rick,  aiid  had  been  sent  back  to  Spain.  With  the 
exception  of  these  and  of  the  officers,  the  entire  party  was  slaughtered.  A  few 
women,  some  of  them  pregnant,  were  hanged.  A  aerrant  of  Saunders,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  a  priest  were  lumged  also.  The  bodies,  six  hundred  in  all,  were 
stripped  and  laid  out  upon  the  sands, '  as  gallant  goodly  personages,'  said  Grej, '  as 
eTer  were  beheld.' 

Mr.  Froude,  after  referring  to  Camden*8  statement  that  Lord  Grey 
bad  shed  tears  and  Qneen  Elizabeth  had  ?dshed  the  craelty  undone, 
surmises  that  they  might  possibly  ^  have  felt  some  pity  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Spain  which  was  refused  to  the  wives  and  babies 
of  the  Irish  chiefs.'  But  he  gives  good  reasons  for  doubting  Lord 
Grejr's  tears  or  the  sincerity  of  the  Queen's  pity. 

Whoever  was  to  blame  for  the  occurrence,  the  English  admiral 
had  no  complicity  in  it.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  History  of  Ireland  says : 
*  To  the  relentless  soldiery  innocence  furnished  no  protection ;  help- 
less infancy  and  tottering  age  found  no  mercy.  Admiral  Winter, 
however,  with  the  humanity  natural  to  a  British  sailor,  was  shocked 
by  the  horrid  massacre,  and  granted  protection  to  a  few  that  escaped 
to  his  fleet.'  But  who  was  to  blame  ?  Lord  Grey  does  not  say  what 
orders  he  gave  to  the  bands  he  sent  in,  nor  who  commanded  them. 
He  does  not  mention  Ralegh's  name  in  his  d&tpatch  of  November  14 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  question  as  to  who  was  the  actual  execu- 
tioner seems,  however,  to  l)e  set  at  rest  by  a  passage  in  the  contem- 
porary narrative  in  Hooker's  Supplement  to  the  Chronicles  of  Holin- 
fihed,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  people  in  the  fort  held  out  a  white 
flag  uttering  the  cry  *  Misericordia,  misericordia ; '  they  then,  at  the 
Lord  Deputy's  request,  disarmed  themselves,  all  their  armour  and  arms 
being  laid  in  one  place.  Hooker  then  adds :  *  In  the  fort  Sir  James 
Fitzgerald,  Knight,  and  Lord  of  the  Decies,  was  a  prisoner  by  the 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond ;  and  one  Plunket,  an  Irishman,  and 
one  Englishman  which  came  and  accompanied  the  traitors  out  of 
Spaine.  The  knigHt!  was  set  at  liberty,  but  the  other  two  were  exe- 
cuted. When  the  captain  had  yielded  himself  and  the  fort  appointed 
to  be  surrendered.  Captain  Ralegh,  together  with  Captain  Macwortb, 
who  had  the  ward  of  that  day,  entered  into  the  castle,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter,  many  or  most  part  of  them  being  put  to  the  sword.'  The 
exact  number  thus  dealt  with  by  Ralegh  and  Macworth,  though  not 
given  in  Hooker's  Supplement,  appears  in  Holinshed  under  the  date 
An.  Reg.  23  (1580).  '  The  fort  was  yeelded,  all  the  Irish  men  and 
women  banged ;  and  more  than  foure  hundred  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Biscaies  put  to  the  sword ;  the  coronell,  capteins,  secretarie  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  t  wen  tie,  saved  for  ransome.' 

The  chronicler  Hooker,  who  was  an  Exeter  man  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Ralegh's,  mentions  in  a  preceding  page  how  the  Spaniards 
had  brought  armour  and  munitions  of  war  for  five  thousand  men, 
^  because  they  knew  that  the  Irishemen  were  of  bodies  suflBcient,  buo 
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that  they  lacked  furniture  (armour  and  proper  weapons)  and  training; 
and  in  these  two  things  they  minded  to  furnish  them.* 

Some  of  Balegh's  exploits  were  such  as  would  entitle  him  now-a- 
days  to  the  Victoria  Cross.  In  his  letter  from  Cork  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  of  February  23,  1581,  after  he  had  been  about  a  year 
in  Ireland,  he  refers  to  an  escape  he  had  from  the  Seneschal  of 
Imokilly  when  returning  by  a  circuitous  route  from  Dublin  to  Cork. 
His  own  account  of  the  skirmish,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  Ballinacurra  river,  is  very  modest : — 

In  my  return  from  Develin  I  made  a  hard  escape  from  the  Seneshall  in  Bane's 
countre  (wher  he  is  always  fostered)  with  xiiii  horsmen  and  threescore  footmen. 

I  was  three  horsmen,  and  soun  set  on  horsbacke  two  Irisbe  footmen.  I  coveted 
to  recover  a  litle  old  castle,  in  that  resun  I  left  three  men  and  three  horses.  The 
manner  of  myne  own  behaviour  I  leve  to  the  report  of  others,  but  the  escape  wis 
strange  to  all  men.  The  castle  was  a  longe  mile  off  from  the  place  wher  he  first 
sett  on  us.  Ther  is  great  need  of  a  supply  in  Mucster,  for  the  bandes  are  all  miche 
decayed. 

^  From  that  letter  Walsingham  would  learn  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  Ralegh  most  gallantly  risked  his  own  life  to  save  one  of  his 
followers.     Hooker's  description  of  the  ^ffair  is  more  minute : — 

The  capteine  (Ralegh)  maMng  his  retume  from  Dublinei  and  the  same  wd 
knowne  unto  the  seneschall  of  ImokeUie,  through  whose  countrie  he  was  to  passe, 
laie  in  ambush  for  him  to  haue  in  trapped  him  betweene  Toughall  and  Corke,  lieag 
at  a  foord,  which  the  said  capteine  must  passe  our  with  six  horssemen,  and  certain 
kerne.  The  capteine  little  mistrusting  anie  such  matter,  had  in  his  companie 
onelie  two  horssemen  and  foure  shot  on  horssebacke,  which  was  too  small  a  force 
in  so  doubtfull  and  dangerous  times :  neuerthelesse  he  had  a  very  good  guide, 
which  vras  the  servant  of  John  Fitzedmunds  of  Olone,  a  good  subject,  and  this 
guide  knew  euerie  comer  and  startbg  hole  in  those  places. 

The  capteine  being  come  towards  the  foord,  the  seneschal  had  spied  him  alone, 
his  companie  being  scattered  behind,  and  verie  fiercelie  pursued  him,  and  crossed 
him  as  he  was  to  ride  ouer  water,  but  yet  he  recovered  the  foord  and  was  passed 
ouer.  The  Irishman  who  was  his  guide,  when  he  saw  the  capteine  thus  alone,  and 
so  narrowlie  distressed,  he  shifted  for  himselfe  and  fled  into  a  broken  castell  fsst 
by,  there  to  saue  himselfe.  The  capteine  being  thus  ouer  the  water,  Henrie  Moile, 
riding  alone  about  a  bowes  shoot  before  the  rest  of  his  companie,  when  he  was  in  the 
midle  of  the  foord  his  horsse  foundred  and  cast  him  downe ;  and  being  afraid  that 
the  seneschalls  men  would  have  folowed  him  and  have  killed  him,  cried  out  to  the 
capteine  to  come  and  to  save  his  life ;  who  not  respecting  the  danger  he  himselfe 
was  iu,  came  unto  him,  and  recovered  both  him  and  his  horsse.  And  then  Moile 
wishing  with  all  hast  to  leape  up,  did  it  with  such  hast  and  vehemencie  that  he 
quite  over  lept  the  horsse  and  fell  into  a  mire  fast  by,  and  so  hb  horsse  ran  awaie 
and  was  taken  by  the  enemie.  The  capteine  neverthelesse  staid  still,  and  did 
abide  for  the  coming  of  the  residue  of  his  companie,  of  the  foure  shot  which  as  yet 
were  not  come  foorth,  and  for  his  man  Jenkin  who  had  about  two  hundred  pounds 
in  monie  about  bim,  and  sat  upon  his  horsse  in  the  meane  while,  having  his  stafle 
in  one  hand,  and  his  pistoll  charged  in  the  other  hand.* 

The  chronicler  adds  that  the  Seneschal,  though  he  was  twenty  to 
one  in  strength,  would  not  face  Ralegh*s  little  band  again  when  he 
saw  the  captain  ready  to  receive  the  onset.     A  leader  who  risked  his 
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life  for  his  soldiers  was  likely  to  be  well  served  by  them,  and  when  in 
another  skirmish  with  the  Irish  his  horse  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
dart,  Ralegh  was  saved  by  two  of  his  band  fighting  for  him  against 
long  odds.    Hooker  gives  a  vivid  account  of  this : — 

When  the  summer  was  spent,  Captaine  Ealegh  returned  with  all  his  band  unto 
Ck>rke,  being  in  number  eight  horssemen  and  four  score  footmen.  And  as  he  passed  • 
through  the  countrie,  it  was  advertised  to  him  that  David  Barrie,  an  archtraitor, 
was  at  Clone  with  a  great  troope  of  sundrie  hundreds  of  men.  Whereupon  he 
thought  good  to  passe  that  waie  through  the  towne  of  Clone,  minding  to  trie  the 
valor  of  David  Barrie,  if  by  anie  meanes  he  might  meet  with  him.  And  euen  at 
the  verie  towns  end  he  found  Barrie  and  all  his  companie,  and  with  a  lustie  courage 
gave  the  onset  upon  him.  But  Barrie  refused  it,  and  fled.  And  then  this  capteine 
passiug  from  thense,  in  his  jomeie  he  espied  in  a  plaine  niere  adjoining  to  a  woods 
sides  a  companie  of  footmen  by  themselves,  upon  whome  with  six  horssemen  he 
gave  the  charge ;  but  these  being  cut  off  from  the  wood  whereimto  they  were  flieng, 
and  having  not  succor  now  to  helpe  and  relieve  themselves,  they  turned  backe  and 
eoDJoining  themselves  together  to  withstand  this  force  and  onset  made  upon  them, 
in  which  they  behaved  themselves  Aerie  valiantlie,  and  of  the  horsses  they  killed 
^\e,  of  which  Capteine  Raleigh  his  horsse  was  one,  and  he  himselfe  in  great  danger, 
and  like  to  have  beene  slaine,  if  his  trustie  servant  Nicholas  Wright  a  Yorkshire 
man  borne  had  not  bin.  For  he  perceiving  that  his  maisters  horsse  was  gaUed  and 
stricken  with  a  dart,  and  plunged  so  much,  that  to  his  seeming  he  was  past  service, 
the  said  Nicholas  willed  and  called  to  an  Irishman  there,  whose  name  was  Patrike 
Fagaw,  that  he  should  looke  to  his  capteine,  and  either  to  rescue  him,  or  to  give 
charge  upon  the  enemie.  Whereupon  the  said  Fagaw  rescued  his  capteine,  and  the 
said  Nichoks  Wright  forthwith  gave  the  onset  upon  six  of  the  enemies  and  slue 
one  of  them.  And  therewith  came  one  James  Fitzrichard  an  Irish  gentlemen  with 
his  kerne  to  the  rescue  of  the  capteine,  but  his  kerne  was  slaine  and  himselfe  in 
danger.  For  Wright  not  looking  on  them  followed  the  enemie  verie  egerlie  and 
recompensed  the  losse  of  one  with  the  slaughter  of  others.  Which  Capteine 
Raleigh  perceiving  cried  out  to  his  man  saieng, '  Wright,  if  thou  be  a  man,  charge 
above  huid  and  save  the  gentleman.'  Who  at  his  maisters  commandment  pressed 
into  the  middle  of  the  enemies,' and  slue  one  of  them  and  so  saved  the  gentleman : 
and  in  which  skirmish  his  horsse  leg  was  cut  under  him.  Diverse  footmen  were 
alaine  of  the  enemies,  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  whome  they  carried  with  them 
to  Corke. 

His  arrest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Roche  about  this  time  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  gallant  exploit ;  but  though  it  involved  some  danger  it  was 
not  done  without  an  act  of  treachery  on  Ralegh's  part,  and  an  abuse 
of  hospitality. 

The  longer  he  served,  however,  the  more  he  complained  of  the 
hardships  he  and  his  soldiers  endured.  In  a  letter  dated  in  1581, 
*  From  Corke,  the  fyrst  of  May,'  he  thus  writes  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton : — 

The  bandes  of  Sir  Georg  Bowser,  Edward  Barkley,  Captayne  Dowdall,  and  of 
my  self  have  bine  ever  since  the  seconde  weeke  of  Lent  remajning  in  Corke ;  and 
both  the  great  wood  of  Oonoloathe,  Harlo,  Clenlis,  and  all  the  countie  of  Lymbricke, 
and  the  counties  betweene  the  Dingle  and  Kilkeny,  left  without  any  companies 
ether  to  defend  itself  or  anoy  the  enemy.  Since  which  tyme  wee  have  made  two 
jumeys :  the  one  towards  Kilkeny  to  give  convoje  to  my  Lorde,  and  attend  his 
letume,  and  the  other  into  Ck>noloathe,  by  which  jumes  (the  one  being  in  horiUe 
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wetber,  and  the  other  utterljr  botles,  being  don  without  draught  or  espiall,  and 
beside  infbrst  to  waike  such  unreasonable  marches  as,  wher  wee  dispatched  a  churell 
of  the  traitors,  wee  lamed,  lost,  or  left  behynde  imserviceable,  a  soldier  or  two  of 
our  owne)  the  poore  bands  have  curste  the  change  they  made  in  levying  to  follow 
your  Honor,  as  they  have  tould  the  Lord  Gtenerall  many  tymes.  And  this  fyrst 
of  May  wee  ar  going  another  posting  convoy  towards  Kilkeny.  But  to  culler  the 
matter,  wee  shall  march  some  two  dayes  out  of  our  way  to  seeke  wee  know  not 
whome.  The  store  of  Cork,  except  it  be  a  smale  quantitie  of  wheat  and  butter,  is 
all  spent  within  the  walles,  and  now  it  wilbe  aleged  that  wee  cannot  serve  for  waot 
of  vittles,  or  else  because  the  bandes  are  not  supplied ;  although  wee  were  nevere 
less  than  fore  hundred  stronge,  and  yet  both  of  Sir  George  Bowcer's  and  Captain 
Barkle*8  companies  left  at  Kilmalloch  and  Asketon.  Wee  have  spent  these  two 
monethes  of  the  spring  in  paries  with  Barrey  Howe,  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  and 
Finnin  Macartey ;  and  wee  think  it  willbe  two  moneth  more  er  he  (Ormond)  be 
resolved  whether  thes  oughte  to  be  followed  or  no,  and  yet  theris  no  day  passeth 
without  some  trayterous  villanies  by  the  Barres  conmiitted. 

A  question  of  some  historic  interest  is  solved  by  a  study  of 
Balegh's  Irish  campaigns,  and  indeed  by  his  own  admission.  How 
can  we  account  for  the  success  of  such  small  bodies  of  soldiers  as 
Elizabeth's  captains  commanded  in  the  Desmond  wars  ?  The  bands 
of  Piers,  Appesley,  and  Balegh  seemed  for  some  years  to  be  invincible. 
Not  counting  the  women  and  children  who  were  deliberately  and 
systematically  butchered,*  they  routed  over  and  over  again  five  times 
their  number  of  Irish  gallowglasses ;  indeed,  if  Hooker  is  to  be 
believed,  sometimes  ten  times  their  number.  And  yet  in  the  life- 
time of  Ralegh  this  was  all  changed.  He  lived  to  bear  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  who,  to  use  Mr,  Fronde's  words,  destroyed  an  English  army 
at  the  ford  of  the  Blackwater — the  northern  Blackwater.  Something 
of  course  was  due  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  men  like  Ealegh,  and 
the  fatal  rivalry  of  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers.  But  such  causes  could 
not  account  for  the  early  and  easy  victories  over  numerous  Irish, 
compared  with  the  fact  that  under  Hugh  O'Neill,  Owen  Roe,  and  the 
still  later  Sarsfield,  the  Irish  troops  were  a  match  for  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  defeated  the  English  troops 
even  with  a  force  numerically  inferior  to  them.  Ralegh  himself 
explained  it.  In  his  Discourse  touching  a  War  with  Spain,  one  of 
his  miscellaneous  works  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  he  says : — 

I  myself  remember  that,  within  these  thirty  years,  two  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
would  have  commanded  100  sail  of  the  Spaniards.  I  remember  also,  when  I  was  a 
captain  in  Ireland,  100  foot  and  100  horse  would  have  beaten  all  the  forces  of  the 
strongest  province.  But  -of  late  I  have  known  an  Easterling  fight  hand  to  hand 
with  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  the  Irish  in  this  last  war  have  been  victorious 
with  an  equal  or  even  with  an  inferior  force.  And  what  is  the  reason  P  Tlie 
Netherlands  in  those  days  had  wooden  guns  and  the  Irish  had  darts :  but  the  one 
is  now  furnished  with  as  great  a  number  of  English  ordnance  as  ourselves,  and  the 
other  with  as  good  pikes  and  muskets  as  England  hath.^ 

Thus  Voltaire's  libel,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  contrast  between 

>  Lecky,  Eighteenth  CenMiry^  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

'  Ralegh*s  MUcellanemu  Work»t  vol.  viii.  pp.  304-5. 
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such  campaigns  as  fialegh's  in  Ireland  and  the  suhsequent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Irish  brigade  on  the  Continent,  is  answered  by  Balegh 
himself. 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Irish  were  not 
met  with  even  weapons,  for  which  of  coarse  no  one  can  blame  i;he 
floldiers,  the  captains  of  Elizabeth  introduced  an  infamous  system  tts 
new  to  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Ralegh  as  the  English  muskets.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  World  Balegh  discusses  the  differ- 
ence between  ^  killing  a  man  in  open  field  with  even  weapons,  aiid 
killing  by  guile.'  Writing  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  he  condemns  the 
'  lying  in  wait  for  bloud  privily,'  as  '  guilfuU  murder,'  yet  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  had  previously  encouraged,  if  not  practised,  the 
assassination  of  the  Irish  landlords  and  chiefs  of  his  time.  He  had 
high  ofiScial  example  to  guide  him.  ^  Practice  and  subordination/ 
writes  Secretary  Fenton  to  Walsingham,  ^  is  as  necessary  as  force*' 
Instead  of  killing  the  greatest  landowner  in  Munster  by  what  he 
calls  the  ^  uncertain  end  of  arms,'  the  Chief  Secretary  of  that  day 
records  how  he  told  the  Lord  President  to  get  some  one  to  under- 
take that  service  ^for  the  hire  of  a  thousand  pounds,  with  some 
further  small  gratification  of  Desmond's  lands.'  The  latest  biographer 
of  Balegh,  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  thus  deals  with  bis  complicity  in 
such  transactions : — 

On  one  other  important  matter,  Ralegh,  Carew,  and  Cecil  were  at  one.  In  re- 
gard to  what,  in  the  phrase  of  their  day,  were  called  'practices  against  rebels/  they 
wwe  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  or  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  or  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  had  been  a  few  years  earlier.  In 
plain  English, '  practices  against  rebels '  meant  the  deliberate  assassination  of  rebels, 
or  even  of  persons  vehemently  suspected  of  an  intention  to  rebel.  Cecil  indeed 
avowed  that  he  had  a  rooted  objection  to  the  killing  of  a  rebel  by  poison. 

Mr.  Edwards  here  refers  to  Cecil's  objection  to  the  proposal  to  get 
rid  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  poison ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  fair  to  place 
him  exactly  on  the  same  footing  in  this  matter  as  Ralegh  and  Carew. 
The  latter  certainly  thought  any  means  lawful  by  which  the  lands  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Froude  quotes  a  letter  of 
his,  written  in  1602  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  in  which  he 
describes  how  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  had  gone  to  Spain  for  assistance, 
was  followed  by  a  hired  assassin,  who  poisoned  him  in  the  castle 
of  Simancas.  The  assassin,  Carew  writes, '  at  his  coming  in  Spain 
was  suspected  by  O'Donnell,  because  he  embarked  at  Cork ;  but  after- 
wards he  insinuated  his  access  and  O'Donnell  is  dead.  He  never  told 
the  President  in  what  manner  he  would  kill  him ;  but  did  assure 
him  it  should  be  effected.'  That  Ral^h  and  Cecil  were  not  entirely 
of  one  mind  on  this  subject  seems  probable  from  the  following  letter, 
written,  Mr.  Payne  Collier  thinks,  when  Ralegh  was  in  Ireland  in 
October  1598:— 
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To  the  Right  MonoraUe  Sir  Robert  Cecily  Knight ,  PrincipaU  Secrdory  to 
Her  Mqjestie, 

Sir, — ^It  can  "be  no  disgrace  if  it  weare  knowen  that  the  killinge  of  a  rebel  wetn 
practised ;  for  you  see  that  the  lives  of  anoynted  princes  are  daylye  sought,  and 
we  have  always  in  Ireland  geven  head  money  for  the  killing  of  rebels  who  ir 
eyermore  proclaymed  at  a  price.  So  was  the  Earle  of  Desmonde  and  so  hare  aD 
rehels  been  practised  against.  Notwithstanding  I  have  written  this  encloeed  to 
Stafford  who  only  recommended  that  knave  to  me  upon  his  credit.  Butt  for  your 
sealfy  you  are  not  to  be  touched  in  the  matter.  And  for  me,  I  am  more  sonye  ht 
beinge  deceaved  than  for  being  declared  in  the  practise. 

Your  Lordships  ever  to  do  you  service, 

W.  Ralboh. 

He  hathe  nothinge  imder  my  hand  butt  a  passport. 

The  knave  who  got  the  passport  was  a  paid  murderer.  Mr. 
Edwards  surmises  that  the '  beinge  deceaved '  refers  to  a  case  in  which 
Sir  George  Carew  describes  how  he  himself  had  hired  an  assassin,  to 
whom  he  gave  <  a  pistoll,  some  munitions,  and  ten  pounds  in  money,' 
to  kill  John  Fitz  Thomas,  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate,  but  *  one 
Coppinger,  sometime  a  footman  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  had 
promised  him  (the  assassin)  fajthfullye  to  assist  him,'  snatched  the 
weapon  from  his  hand  as  he  was  about  to  shoot  Fitz  Thomas  in 
Arlow  Woods,  where  they  were  passing  with  him  alone.  Nor  was  it 
the  example  merely  of  the  Deputies,  Chief  Secretaries,  and  the 
Presidents  of  Munster,  with  whom  he  associated  in  Ireland,  that 
Salegh  had  to  guide  hini  in  this  dark  path.  He  had  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  Queen's  secret  sentiments,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  confidential  precedents  established  by  those  who 
immediately  preceded  him  in  the  career  of  *  glory  and  fortune 'in 
Ireland.  The  manuscripts  published  in  our  time  by  the  Rolls  Office 
terminate  a  controversy  raised  by  John  O'Neill,  the  great  chief  of 
Ulster,  three  hundred  years  ago.  WTien  Sir  Henry  Sidney  invited 
him  to  an  interview  within  the  Pale,  the  answer  was  that  *  he  had 
much  affection  for  Sir  Henry,  but  that  the  Deputy's  predecessor,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  had  twice  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  That  after 
such  experience  his  timorous  Irish  would  not  trust  him  any  more  b 
English  hands.'  Up  to  a  recent  period  historians  denounced  this  as 
a  <foul  libel  upon  the  blunt  and  honest  Sussex.'  The  national 
traditions,  however,  had  always  supported  O'Neill's  charges.  It  was  a 
question  of  the  belief  of  the  long-memoried  people  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  incredulity  of  ill-informed  writers  on  the  other.  But  now 
the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Mr.  Froude  himself  has  given  the 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  world.  In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  written  from  Ardbrachan  on  the  24th  of  Augoflt, 
1561,  he  describes  the  arrival  of  two  messengers  from  the  camp  of 
the  victorious  Irish  chief,  one  of  whom,  named  Grey,  he  proceeded  to 
bribe. 
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<  I  Bwore  him  upon  the  Bible/  writes  the  Lord  Deputy,  'to  keep  secret  that  I 
should  say  unto  him,  and  assured  him,  if  it  were  known  during  the  time  I  had  the 
goremment  there,  that  besides  the  breach  of  lus  oath  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  I 
used  longk  circumstance  in  persuading  him  to  serre  your  Highness,  to  benefit  his 
coimtry,  and  to  procure  assurance  of  living  to  him  and  his  for  erer  by  doing  of  that 
which  her  might  easily  do.  He  promi^  to  do  what  I  woud.  In  fine  I  brake  with 
him  to  kill  Shan  0  NeUl :  and  bound  myself  by  an  oath  to  see  him  have  a  hundred 
marks  of  land  by  the  year  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for  his  reward.  He  seemed 
desirous  to  serve  your  Highness  and  to  have  the  land:  but  fearful  to  do  it, 
doubting  his  own  escape  after  with  safety,  which  he  confessed  and  promised  to  do 
by  any  means  he  might  escaping  with  his  life.' 

Having  quoted  this  despatch,  Mr.  Froude  says:  ^Elizabeth's 
answer — ^if  she  sent  any  answer — is  not  discoverable.  It  is  most 
sadly  certain,  however,  that  Sussex  was  continued  in  office.'  He 
adds :  ^  The  Lord  Deputy's  assassination  plots  were  but  the  forlorn 
resources  of  a  man  who  felt  his  work  too  heavy  for  him.'  Two  years 
after  this  the  English  troops  were  again  routed.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  accordingly  made. 

Indentures  were  drawn  (says  Mr.  Froude)  on  the  17th  of  December  1563,  in  which 
the  Ulster  sovereignty  was  transferred  to  O'Neill  in  everything  but  the  name ;  and 
a  treaty — such  treaty  as  it  was — required  only  Elizabeth's  signature.  When  a  second 
dark  effort  was  made  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  As  a  first  evidence  of 
returning  cordiality  a  present  of  wine  was  sent  to  Shan  O'Neill  from  Dublin.  It  was 
consumed  at  his  table,  but  the  poison  had  been  unskilfully  prepared.  It  brought 
Imn  and  half  his  household  to  the  edge  of  death,  but  no  one  actually  died.  The 
guilt  cotdd  not  be  fixed  on  Sussex.  The  crime  was  traced  to  an  English  resident 
in  Dublin  named  Smith;  and  if  Sussex  had  been  the  instigator,  his  instrument  was 
too  faithful  to  betray  him. 

But  why  should  Smith  betray  the  Lord  Deputy  ?  When  put  upon 
his  trial  he  *  confessed  his  guilt,  took  the  entire  responsibility  upon 
himself,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  rid  his  country  of  a 
dangerous  enemy.'  Smith  no  doubt  knew  that,  though  weak  in  the 
field,  the  Lord  Deputy  had  influence  in  Dublin,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  convicted  poisoner  got  oflF  without  punishment.  Mr.  Froude 
thinks  the  treachery  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  anomalous  termination  of  it,  would  have  been  incredible  had 
not  the  original  correspondence,  in  which  the  facts  are  not  denied, 
been  now  before  us.  Beferring  to  the  Queen's  answer  to  John 
O'Neill's  remonstrance  against  being  thus  practised  upon,  Mr.  Froude 
says  :  '  After  the  repeated  acts  of  treachery  which  had  been  at  least 
meditated  towards  O'Neill  with  Elizabeth's  knowledge,  she  was 
scarcely  justified  in  assuming  a  tone  of  innocent  anger.' 

Balegh  knew  all  this.  He  knew  also  that  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had 
finally  succeeded  where  Sussex  failed,  and  that  he  succeeded  by  em- 
ploying a  friend  and  companion  of  Balegh.  Dr.  Taylor  describes 
how  the  Irish  chief  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Hebridean  Scots. 
*But,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  an  emissary  of  the  Government  had  pre- 
ceded him.    Piers,  a  British  officer,  a  disgrace  to  his  country  and  his 
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profession,  Lad  undertaken  the  task  of  persuading  the  Scotch  chief 
to  murder  his  unsuspecting  guest.  At  a  given  signal,  the  banquetting 
room  was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  all  the  Irish  were  slain.  O'Neill's 
head  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  Piers  received  a  thousand  marks  {rem 
the  Government  as  a  reward  for  the  murder.'  Hooker  tells  us  that 
the  head  was  carried  to  the  Lord  Deputy  ^  by  Captain  Piers,  \ij 
whose  device  the  stratagem,  or  rather  tragedie,  was  practised.'  Mr. 
Froude,  whilst  admitting  that  O'Neill  and  his  friends  in  the  banquet- 
ting  hall  were  murdered,  says  but  little  of  Captain  Piers'  conduct 
*  Four  days  later,'  he  tells  us, '  Piers  hacked  the  head  firom  the  body 
£^d  carried  it  on  a  spear's  point  through  Drogheda  to  Dublin,  where, 
staked  upon  a  pike,  it  bleached  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  a 
symbol  to  the  Irish  world  of  the  fate  of  Celtic  heroes.'  But  Mr. 
Froude  fails  to  see  that  it  was  a  symbol  to  the  Irish  world  of  some- 
thing else  too. 

This  Captain  Piers,  Captain  Ealegh,  and  Sir  William  Morgan 
were  subsequently  joined  in  the  one  commission  under  which  they  ex- 
ercised martial  law,  or  rather  martial  executions  without  law,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  The  lessons  which  were  thus  taught  to  Balegh,  and 
which  he  practised  without  scruple,  gained  him  a  great  estate  and 
the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  but  did  not  serve  him  in  certain  other 
influential  quarters.  The  Lord  Treasurer  did  not  like  such  work. 
He  had  contributed  to  the  true  glory  of  his  own  country  and  the 
future  happiness  of  the  Netherlands  by  denouncing  the  bloody  Duke 
of  Alva  and  opposing  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  the  foreign  rulers 
of  Holland.  He  looked  askance  at  Sir  Walter  Balegh,  and  treated 
many  of  his  importunities  with  silence.  The  year  after  Ralegh  had 
written  from  Cork  complaining  that  the  Earl  of  Ormond  was  not 
severe  enough  in  Munster,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  fire 
and  sword  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (Ralegh's  half  brother),  who 
boasted  of  ^  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  to  death.'  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  the  War  Treasurer  for  Ireland, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1582, '  that  the  Flemings  had  not  such  cause 
to  rebel  against  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards  as  the  Irish  against 
the  tyranny  of  England.'  In  repeating  this  sentence  of  the  gnoateat 
statesman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  Froude  observes  with  trutli 
that  Lord  Burghley  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  being  able  to  recog- 
nise the  faults  of  his  own  countrymen. 

In  a  still  more  influential  quarter  Ralegh's  Irish  policy  was 
quoted  against  him  in  years  to  come  with  fatal  effect.  Ralegh's 
letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  of  1581,  in  which  he  secnnetly 
denounces  the  conduct  of  his  general,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  shofTs 
his  anxiety  to  get  an  Irish  estate.  He  begins  by  saying  how  he 
wished  to  occupy  the  Castle  of  Barry's  Court  and  the  adjoining 
island,  ^  being  a  great  strength  and  a  safety  for  all  passengers  be- 
tween Corke  and  Youghall,'  but  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  *  unwillioge  any 
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Inglifthroan  ^ould  have  anything,  stayed  the  taking  thereof.'  He 
then  says :  ^  I  pray  God  her  Majesty  do  not  finde  that  she  hathe 
spent  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more ;  she  shall  at  last  be  driven 
by  too  dere  experience  to  send  an  Inglisbe  President  to  follow  these 
malicious  traytors  with  fier  and  sword.'  The  English  President  he 
suggests  in  place  of  Ormond  is  his  own  kinsman,  Sir  Humphrey' 
Gilbert.  He  then  protests  that  his  sole  object  is  the  love  of  the 
Queen  and  her  service. 

I  beseiche  your  Honor  to  tftko  my  bold  writing  in  good  part,  protesting  before 
Hyme  that  knoweth  the  thoughtes  of  all  hartes  that  I  writ  nothing  but  moyed 
thereto  for  the  love  I  here  to  her  Highness  and  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
aervice. 

A  more  substantial  motive,  however,  appears  in  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  letter  : — 

I  beseich  your  Honor  that  I  may  by  your  means  enjoy  the  keping  of  this  Barre 
Court  and  the  island;  or  that  it  will  please  your  Honor  to  writ  to  my  Lord 
DepQty  that  he  will  confirm  it  imto  mee.    Tbua  hiimblie  I  take  my  leve,  reposing 
myselfe  and  my  estat  upon  your  Honoris  favor. 
From  Cork  the  26th  of  February. 

This  estate,  which  extended  from  Rostellan  Castle  to  Fota,  in- 
cluded one  side  of  Cork  harbour,  and  was  coveted  by  Balegh  for 
many  good  reasons.  He  was  a  sailor  as  well  as  a  colonist ;  and,  if 
he  was  &ted  to  be  the  first  colonial  governor  in  America,  and  an 
administrator  of  an  English  colony  in  Munster,  he  was  destined  to. 
be  an  admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy  also.  Hence  his  land  hunger  in- 
cluded not  only  a  strong  castle  or  two,  but  the  idea  of  a  residence 
near  the  sea,  where  he  could  have  easy  access  to  his  ships,  and  where 
he  could  indulge  his  passion  for  mercantile  speculation.  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  in  his  Oxford  lectures,  says :  ^  The  eagles  took  wing  for  the 
Spanish  main ;  the  vultures  descended  upon  Ireland.'  Balegh  seems 
to  have  united  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  Four  years  after 
he  was  refused  Barre  Court,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  his 
first  expedition  to  America  he  was  a  successful  suitor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  twelve  thousand  acres  in  the  province  of  Munster.  A 
marginal  note  in  her  own  handwriting  on  the  warrant  attests  the 
Queen's  anxiety  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  grant.  Amidst  the 
foreign  undertakers  who  were  devouring  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  Balegh  evidently  was  the 
&vourite,  and  was  allowed  to  pick  and  choose.  He  began  at  the 
*  ha  van  roiall '  of  Youghal,  and  at  both  sides  of  the  river  he  took 
the  best  that  could  be  found.  Mr.  Edwards  says  ^  Balegh's  broad 
lands  were  thickly  wooded ; '  and  he  surmises  that  this  led  him  into 
9  commercial  speculation,  which,  for  many  years  gave  him  trouble, 
and  involved  him  in  eventual  loss.  But  there  was  something  on 
this  Blackwater  property  besides  timber.     A  man  of  Balegh's  lite- 
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rary  and  historic  tastes  cannot  have  been  entirely  insensible  to  tra- 
ditions of  intellectual  culture,  some  of  them  then  very  recent  From 
the  upper  windows  of  the  house  he  occupied,  close  to  the  College  of 
Earl  Thomas,  he  could  look  across  the  river  to  his  hills  of  Ardmore, 
which  hid  the  Cloig^tlieach^  one  of  the  best  preserved  round  towers 
of  Ireland.  On  this  part  of  his  property  stood  the  Oratory  of  St 
Declan^  in  which  he  might  have  seen  the  mysterious  Ogham  stones, 
that  are  perhaps  the  earliest  eflForts  at  writing  in  Western  Europe. 
If  any  of  the  English  undertakers  noticed  such  antiquities,  it  should 
have  been  Balegh,  for  the  only  Ogham  stone  found  in  England  was 
discovered  at  Fardel  in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was  bom. 
Molana  Abbey,  where  Raymond  le  Gros  is  buried,  was  granted  to 
Ralegh  the  year  after  the  monastery  was  dissolved.  The  Preceptory 
of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Rincrew  and  the  confiscated  lands  of  the 
order  were  granted  to  Ralegh  by  letters  patent  that  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  archives  at  Lismore.  The  repu- 
tation for  learning,  which  made  Lismore  knovm  to  European  scholars 
before  Oxford  was  founded,  may  have  induced  Ralegh  to  select  it 
as  a  place  for  a  school ;  but  the  school  he  endowed,  like  others  of 
later  times,  was  a  failure,  because  it  was  avowedly  established  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  the  people.  He  did  not,  however,  trouble  himself 
much  with  such  questions. 

The  more  one  looks  into  the  details  of  Ralegh's  connection  with 
Ireland,  the  more  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lecky's  statement  is  seen,  that 
theological  animosity  did  not  play  as  leading  a  part  in  the  Irish  history 
of  that  time  as  either  modern  Catholic  writers  or  historians  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  school  appear  to  think.  Ralegh's  letters  from  Ireland  also 
show  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Lecky's  judgment  as  to  the  slight  im- 
portance attached  at  that  time  to  nationalist  views.  The  idea  of 
the  re-establishment  of  a  government  of  an  essentially  national 
character  in  Ireland  became  a  practical  one  eighty  years  later,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ^  has  pointed  out  when  referring  to  the  Convention 
of  Kilkenny ;  and  it  is  an  idea  that  has  never  been  lost  sight  of 
since  then.  But  the  elevating  sentiment  of  nationality,  the  antidote, 
as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  observes,^  to  much  that  is  unwholesome, 
vulgar,  and  debasing,  was  overshadowed  when  Ralegh  was  in  Ire- 
land. The  land  question  was  the  dominating  question  of  that  day. 
It  ruled  Ralegh  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Ireland  to  the 
last  hour  in  which  he  was  able  to  aflfect  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
of  the  country.  Without  mentioning  his  name,  Mr.  Lecky  indicates 
the  real  Ralegh  spirit  when  he  speaks  of  the  taste  for  adventure,  the 
dislike  of  routine,  the  extreme  desire  to  find  out  new  and  rapid 
paths  to  wealth,  that  characterised  the  Elizabethan  age — a  desire 
showing  itself  in  the  form  of  discovery,  of  piracy,  of  a  passion  for 

•  Speech  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  February  16, 1S14. 

*  Mneteenth  Cmtnfy,  March  ISSO,  p.  421. 
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Irish  land.  The  Government  policy  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  to  root 
oat  the  Irish  from  the  soil,  to  consficate  the  property  of  the  septs, 
and  plant  the  country  with  English  tenants.  He  observes  how 
Edmmid  Burke,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
gives  the  real  clue  to  Irish  history  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
in  asserting  that  the  true  genius  and  policy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  directed  to  the  total  extirpation  of  the  interests  of  the 
natives  in  their  own  soil ;  that  this  was  the  original  scheme,  and 
that  it  was  never  deviated  from  for  a  single  hour  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  That  Edmimd  Burke  should  have  thus,  in  a 
passing  remark,  shown  so  exact  an  appreciation  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Lecky  attributes  to  his  great  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  £etct  that  he 
studied  Irish  history  with  care.  But  the  little  boy  that  was  reared 
at  Castletown  Bock,  andMonaninng  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater, 
where  the  estates  of  Balegh  came  close  to  those  of  Spenser,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  peasantry  ever  whispering  of  those  days,  may  possibly 
have  picked  up  something  in  his  uncle  Nagle's  house  and  in  the 
school  near  KilavuUen  more  useful  to  him  as  a  student  of  real  history 
than  what  he  afterwards  found  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 
But  though  in  the  days  of  Balegh  the  land  question  thus  dwarfed 
the  religious  and  the  purely  national  ones,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  whatever  influence  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  awakening 
national  sentiment  of  Ireland  could  exercise,  was  a  conservative 
influence  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — that  it  was  an  influence 
on  the  side  of  order,  of  an  ancient  civilisation  and  of  property,  as 
opposed  to  the  destructive  policy  of  men  like  Balegh. 

In  addition  to  the  women  and  children,  there  were  other  helpless 
and  innocent  objects  to  be  rooted  out  as  enemies  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and,  as  to  these,  no  man  cut  down  and  destroyed  more  than  Kalegh. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Burghley  in  the  year  1588,  Mr.  George 
Longe  urges  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  transfer  to  Ireland  thirteen  out 
of  the  fifteen  glass  manufactories  then  existing  in  England,  for  the 
reason  that  *  the  woods  in  England  will  be  thereby  preserved  and 
the  superfluous  woods  in  Ireland  wasted,  than  which  in  tyme  of 
rebellion  her  Majestic  hath  no  greater  enemy  there.'*  Bal^h, 
actuated  by  a  better  motive,  that  of  simply  trying  to  make  money, 
brought  over  bands  of  English  woodcutters,  and  soon  made  short  work  of 
venerable  groves  of  oak  and  yew  trees,  wherever  the  waterway  of  the 
Avondue  and  its  tributaries  could  convey  the  lumber  to  his  ships  at 
Youghal.  He  obtained  a  monopoly  for  exporting  pipe-staves  to  the 
continent,  and  for  some  years  the  wines  of  France,  Spain,  and  even 
Italy  came  to  England  in  hogsheads  of  Irish  wood.  Balegh's  letters 
and  the  *  Privy  Council  Becords '  show  that  this  destructive  monopoly 
reacted  upon  him  in  reputation  and  in  purse.  It  involved  him  in 
lawsuits,  and  in  quarrels  with  the  Executive.  But,  like  his  political 
*  Sir  H.  Blli8*8  Original  Letters,  vol.  ill  p.  159. 
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policy,  it  left  its  marks  on  the  country.  When  Spenser  first  wel- 
comed Ealegh  to  Kilcolman  Castle,  he  says  it  was 

bordered  with  ft  wood 
Of  matchless  bight,  that  seemed  the  earth  to  disdaine, 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood. 

In  a  few  years  not  a  tree  was  left,  and  the  demesne  that  was 
described  as  *  the  woody  Kilcoman '  became  a  few  naked  fields  sur- 
rounding the  bare  and  burnt  walls  of  the  castle.  And  so  throughout 
Cork,  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  Elizabeth's  undertakers  did 
their  work.  The  ancient  chroniclers  who  called  Ireland /'iodAa  /nw, 
the  island  of  the  trees,  did  so  not  merely  because  it  was  well  wooded 
by  nature,  but  because  the  natives,  at  a  time  when  little  was  known 
elsewhere  of  the  advantages  of  tree-planting,  fostered  the  art,  and 
especially  surrounded  the  numerous  abbeys,  the  seats  of  religion  and 
learning,  with  groves.  Even  Mr.  Froude  cannot  read  the  testimony 
of  one  of  Ralegh's  comrades  on  this  subject  without  drawing  the 
contrast  between  the  Irish  ^  traitors '  and  the  English  undertakers. 
In  Sir  E.  White's  diary  (1580)  he  says:  *A  fairer  land  the  sun  did 
never  shine  upon ;  pity  to  see  it  lying  waste  in  the  hands  of  traitors ; ' 
whereupon  Mr.  Froude  observes :  '  Yet  it  was  by  those  traitors  that 
the  woods,  whose  beauty  they  so  admired,  had  been  planted  and 
fostered.  Irish  hands,  unaided  by  English  art  or  English  wealth, 
had  built  Muckross  and  Innisfallen  and  Aghadoe.'  ^ 

Whether  or  not  Lord  Burghley's  correspondent  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  Queen  had  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Irish  trees,  their  fate, 
at  all  events,  showed  the  possibility  of  a  physical  destruction  that 
time  has  been  unable  to  repair.  With  the  people  the  result  has  been 
different,  though  they  were  treated  to  a  similar  process  by  the  same 
nien. 

Mr.  Froude  has  reminded  us  more  than  once  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Balegh's  first  master.  Lord  Orey,  said,  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
Ireland  was  by  'a  Mahometan  conquest'  Within  the  last  few 
months,^  Mr.  Froude  has  again  referred  to  Lord  Grey's  suggestion  as 
^  a  cruel  but  in  the  long  rim  merciful  one,'  if  Ireland  is  to  be  kept  in 
subjection.  Indeed,  the  great  historian  has  never  disguised  his 
opinion  that  a  system  of  unrelenting  severity  and  a  bold  attempt  at 
extermination  was  what  was  wanted.  Had  Cromwell  lived,  he  has 
pften  told  us,  the  experiment  would  have  been  worked  out.  But  he 
has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  great  Protector  or  to  the  difficulties  in 
hi?  way,  nor  has  he  done  justice  to  his  own  favourite  theme,  for  as 
regards  the  latter  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  experiment  was 
actually  tried,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  thoroughly  tried.  It 
was  tried  under  circiunstances  the  most  favourable  for  its  success, 

•  History  of  England,  vol.  xi.  p.  225. 

'  Kinetemth  Century^  September  1880,  p.  349. 
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and  sndi  as  never  can  occur  again.  It  was  tried  by  a  man  of  genius, 
daring,  and  no  scruples — by  a  man  who  did  not  stand  alone,  but, 
with  his  resolute  companions,  was  backed  up  by  whateyer  force  Eng- 
land could  afford  to  give  him  and  to  them.  It  was  tried  at  a  time 
more  likely  to  insure  success  than  in  the  days  of  Cromwell — at  a 
time  when  novel  improvements  had  been  effected  in  the  art  of  war 
and  new  weapons  had  been  brought  into  use,  but  improvements  and 
weapons  employed,  as  Ral^;h  himself  tells  us,  for  some  years  by  one 
side  only.  The  man  who,  with  these  advantages,  was  able  to  try  the 
experiment  was  not  open  to  the  imputation  that  Mr.  Froude  lays 
against  the  Geraldines  and  the  still  later  Boyles  and  Cavendishes, 
that  with  their  Irish  estates  they  acquired  some  Irish  feeling,  and 
did  not  look  at  Ireland  from  a  purely  English  point  of  view  only. 
Mr.  Edward  Edwards  says  (vol.  i.  p.  320) : — 

With  the  interests  of  Ireland,  indeed,  Ralegh  gave  himself  no  trouble.  He 
looked  at  Irish  affairs,  just  as  his  fellow-soldiers  and  fellow-councillors  looked  at 
them,  with  preoccupations  exclusiyelj. English.  In  Ireland  he  was  an  English 
soldier  and  an  English  planter,  and  he  was  nothing  more.  .  .  .  His  fkce  was  set  as 
flint  against  peddhng  interferences  and  temporary  expedients  in  dealing  with  great 
erilB.  To  cut  the  tap  root  rather  than  to  spend  precious  time  in  pruning  the 
branches  was  his  maxim.  And  it  may  well  be  that  occaaionallj  he  pressed  it  un- 
duly. 

Here  was  a  man  to  Mr.  Fronde's  heart.  He  not  only  wielded  the 
sword  himself,  but,  having  gained  the  ear  of  his  Queen  by  the  thorough- 
sen  of  his  Iriish  policy,  he  never  wavered  in  advising  her  to  maintain 
itndeviating  severity,  and  the  despotic  ruler  acted  upon  that  advice. 
The  wise  Lord  Treasurer  had  to  submit  in  silence,  and  see  the  Ma* 
hometan  system  tried  by  this  bold  and  vigorous  captain  and  his 
martial-law  companions — not  tried  by  fits  and  starts  or  for  a  few 
years  only,  but  tried  as  persistently  as  they  could  do  it  and  over  a 
long  period.  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  a  short  one. 
From  the  time  when  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  arranged  with  her  for 
ibe  assassination  of  John  O'Neill  down  to  her  last  interview  with 
JBalegh  was  a  period  of  forty  years.  During  that  time  the  only  ser* 
yntntB  she  rewarded  for  work  in  Ireland  were  the  Mahometan-conquest 
ones*  It  was  not  victories  she  rewarded  so  much  as  severity  and  the 
effort  to  exterminate.  Sussex,  with  his  hired  assassins  and  poisoners, 
was  a  fiulure,  but  still  he  vras  rewarded.  Ormond  and  the  second 
Essex  were  recalled  by  her  from  Ireland,  partly  because  Kal^h 
whispered  that  they  mingled  some  thought  of  Irish  interests  in  the 
^English  work  she  had  given  to  them.  Mr.  Froude  quotes  Ormond's 
indignant  letter  to  Biurghley : — 

My  Lord;  the  clause  in  the  Queen^s  letter  seems  most  strange  tg  me.  I  will 
neyer  use  treachery  to  any,  for  it  will  both  touch  her  Highness*  honor  too  much 
And  mine  own  credit ;  and  whosoever  gave  the  Queen  advice  thus  to  write  to  me 
is  fitter  to  execute  such  base  service  than  I  am.    Saving  my  duty  to  her  Majesty , 
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I  would  I  were  to  have  revenge  by  my  sword  of  any  man  that  thus  persuaded  tlie 
Queen  to  write  to  me. 

Ealegh  was  then  at  court.  His  letters  written  from  C!ork  in 
1580  and  1581,  secretly  denouncing  bis  general  for  not  using  the  fire 
and  sword  enough,  had  gained  him  the  Queen^s  regard  before  the 
romantic  incidents  of  the  velvet  cloak  and  the  lines  written  with  the 
diamond  ring  upon  the  window  occurred,  or  were  invented.  Ormond, 
it  might  be  thought,  was  as  unrelenting  and  thorough  as  Mr.  Fronde 
could  wish,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  quite  as  far  as  the  Gilberts 
and  Carews,  to  get  the  Irish  to  come  in  from  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Duhallow  under  pledges  of  protection  for  their  lives,  and 
then,  seizing  them  unprepared,  to  hang  them  up,  as  Balegh  did,  from 
the  North-Gate  bridge  to  the  Red  Abbey  .of  Cork.  Mr.  Fronde's 
comment  upon  Ormond's  letter  of  1583  points,  in  a  few  words,  the 
contrast  between  him  and  the  English  captains  to  whose  charge  Ire- 
land was  for  so  many  years  entrusted  by  Elizabeth :  *  To  Ormond 
the  Irish  were  human  beings  with  human  rights.  To  the  English 
they  were  vermin  to  be  cleared  oflf  the  earth  by  any  means  that 
offered.'^ 

Having  referred  to  the  consistency  with  which  Balegh  counselled 
the  Queen  to  maintain  an  unrelenting  demeanour  towards  the  Irish, 
from  the  first  word  she  heard  him  utter  in  1582  to  the  last  time  she 
saw  him  in  1602,  Mr.  Edwards  goes  on  to  say  how  he  did  this  alike 
in  open  conference  with  the  Queen  and  in  his  private  advice  to  her 
ministers.  He  refers  to  his  last  recorded  interview  with  Elizabeth 
about  three  months  before  her  fatal  illness.  The  question  was  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  Gormac  MacDermod,  Lord  of  Muskerry. 
Cecil  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew  of  November  4, 1 602,  mentions 
how  he  reported  to  her  Highness  that  the  President  of  Munster  had 
already  spoiled  the  country  and  taken  the  castles  of  Cormac  The 
fire  and  sword  had  swept  from  Carrigrohan  to  Inchigeelagh.  The 
Queen  heard  again  the  words  which  for  over  forty  years  had  been  so 
often  repeated  at  her  council  table.  *  The  rebels'  country  is  utterly 
spoiled.'  Cecil  thought  some  mercy  might  be  shown  to  the  hunted 
chief  whose  people  were  slain  and  whose  castles  were  ruined,  but  he 
tells  how  the  Queen  turned  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  *  Whereupon  Sir 
Walter  very  earnestly  moved  her  Highness  to  reject  Cormac  Mac- 
Dermod.' He  gave  the  old  and  sufficient  reason,  *  because  hiscountiy 
was  worth  her  keeping.'  The  Queen,  he  adds,  was  *  so  wrought  upon 
by  Ralegh's  advice  as  to  give  special  charge  about  the  next  despatdies 
to  Munster :  no  pardon  should  be  given  to  Cormac  MacDermod.' 

Such  was  Ralegh's  last  advice  to  Elizabeth.  In  a  few  months 
another  sovereign  was  on  the  throne,  and  before  long  the  friends  of 
Ormond  and  of  Essex  were  reminding  the  new  king  that  the  gal- 

•  Froude's  History  of  England,  vol.  xi.  p.  268. 
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Iunt  captain  of  the  guard  bad  little  scruples  about  tbe  sbedding  of 
blood. 

And  bere  tbe  question  may  perbaps  be  asked,  bow  comes  it  tbat 
Mr.  Froude  teUs  us  notbing  of  Ralegb's  doings  in  Ireland  and  of  bis 
Irisb  policy  ?  Tbe  one  vague  reference  to  bim,  as  baying  accom- 
panied Lord  Chrey  to  tbe  west  of  Ireland  in  1580,  is  all  be  tells  us 
about  Balegb.  Mr.  Froude  says  not  a  word  about  bis  being  for 
twenty  years  tbe  &vourite  adviser  of  tbe  Queen  on  Irisb  affairs ;  not 
a  word  about  tbe  special  training  sbe  desired,  under  ber  royal 
warrant  of  February  1582,  tbat  be  sbould  continue  to  receive  in  Irisb 
affitirs ;  not  a  word  about  bis  successful  intrigue  against  Ormond,  nor 
a  word  about  tbe  reward  be  got  of  twelve  thousand  acres  in  Munster. 
Of  bis  doings  as  Deputy  President  of  Munster,  as  Governor  of  Cork, 
as  Mayor  of  Yougbal,  as  tbe  daring  leader  of  tbe  English  soldiers  in 
many  a  raid  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Blackwater  to  tbe  sources  of  tbe 
Lee,  Mr.  Froude  is  also  silent.  But  on  the  last  and  not  least  impor- 
tant point — ^the  residt  of  tbe  policy  so  recommended  and  enforced — 
Mr.  Froude  speaks  out.  *  Tbe  entire  province  of  Munster,'  be  says, 
^  was  utterly  depopulated.  Hecatombs  of  helpless  creatures,  the  aged, 
and  tbe  sick,  and  tbe  blind,  tbe  young  mother  and  tbe  babe  a€  ber 
breast,  had  fallen  imder  tbe  English  sword ;  and  though  tbe  authentic 
details  of  tbe  struggle  have  been  forgotten,  tbe  memory  of  a  vague 
horror  remains  imprinted  in  tbe  national  traditions.' 

Tbe  contemporary  chronicle,  Hooker's  Supplement  to  Holinsbed, 
which  is  so  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude,  describes  all  this,  and  gloats 
over  it  as  a  notable  and  rare  example  of  a  people  being  justly  rooted 
oat,  as  tbe  true  and  rational  settlement  of  tbe  Irish  difficulty. 
Hooker  appropriately  dedicates  bis  record  of  those  Irisb  wars  to  Sir 
Walter  Balegb  on  tbe  ground  that  the  ^  right  wortbie  and  honor- 
able gentleman  and  knight '  was  <  a  partie  and  a  dooer,  a  painfull 
and  a  faithful  servitor'  in  those  transactions,  tbe  effect  of  which  be 
thns  sums  up  in  tbe  same  ^  Epistle  Dedicatorie : ' — ^  Tbe  common 
people  such  as  escaped  tbe  sword  all  for  tbe  most  part  are  perished 
with  famine  or  fled  tbe  countrie.  Tbe  land  itself  from  beinge  verie 
fertile,  is  waxed  barren,  yeelding  nor  come  nor  fruits — the  pastures 
without  cattell :  nothing  there  to  be  scene  but  miserie  and  desola- 
tion.' 

Here  then  was  Mr.  Fronde's  system  tried.  All  succeeding  efforts 
in  that  direction  were  less  thorough.  Tbe  ^  curse  of  Cromwell,'  tbe 
broken  treaty  of  1691,  tbe  events  of  eighty  and  eighty-two  years  ago, 
these  were  of  tbe  same  character,  no  doubt,  but  less  thorough.  They 
have,  however,  served  to  stereotype  that  vague  horror  which  Mr. 
Froude  tells  us  remains  in  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  people  of  Ireland. 

Are  those  terrible  traditions  all  tbat  remain  of  Balegh's  days  in 
Ireland?  How  long  are  they  to  remain?  WTiat  has  been  their 
effect  in  a  country  where  tbe  two  main  elements  of  social  order — tbe 
Vol.  X.— No.  57.  Z  Z 
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religion  of  the  people  and  the  national  sentiment — have  not  htm 
allowed  to  play  their  legitimate  part  in  the  government  ?  Are  those 
traditibnsgrowing,  as  political  agents,  less  powerful  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  popular  spirit  in  Europe  ?  How  far  does  a  frank  admis- 
sion of  their  vitality  and  their  force  enable  us  to  look  into  the  future  ? 
Some  of  these  are  questions  for  practical  politicians  to  consider  who 
either  hold  the  h^m  or  aspire  to  do  so.  A  mere  student  of  history 
must  be  content  to  answer  the  first  question  only  and  to  turn  to  the 
more  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Ralegh — ^to  think  of  him  wandering' 
with  Lord  Grey's  Secretary  beneath  *  the  green  alders  by  the  MuUa's 
shore '  or  sitting  in  the  deep  embrasured  window  of  the  Warden's 
house  reading  the  manuscript  of  his  brother  poet  and  then  ^  semuling ' 
the  pipe  of  Spenser,  who  tells  us 

His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unMndnesse,  and  of  usage  hard : 

the  unkindness  of  the  Queen  who  in  some  jealous  fit  had  exiled  him 
to  his  Irish  estates — ^to  the  country  which  he  had  contributed  to 
render  not '  a  common  wealth  but  common  woe.'^  The  advice  he  gave 
to  Spenser  in  the  old  house  in  Youghal  and  in  the  spoiled  and  desolate 
fields  of  Desmond  was  an  event  in  English  literature. 

When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wearied  well 
(Quoth  he),  and  each  an  end  of  siog^  made, 

He  gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore, 
And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot, 

That  banisht  had  my  selfe,  like  wight  forlore. 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 

The  which  to  leave,  thenceforthe  he  counseld  mee. 

The  noble  sonnet  that  Ralegh  then  wrote,  in  which  he  says — 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen, 

At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept — 

and  the  sound  advice  he  gave  Spenser,  well  earned  for  him  the  im- 
mortal distinctioi^  of  the  dedication  written  in  Kileoman  Castle 
beginning 

To  thee,  that  art  the  summer^  nightingale, 
Thy  Sovereign  Goddesses  most  dear  delight. 

Indeed  that  dedication  was  due  to  him,  to  his  literary  genius,  to 
his  critical  taste,  to  his  encouragement  of  the  exiled  poet,  as  much  as 
tibe  dedication  by  Hooker  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland  had  been  won 
by  his  sword  and  halter. 

The  richly-perfumed  yellow  wallflowers  that  he  brought  to  Europe, 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  from  the  camp  of  Leismore,  Ireland^ 
Ralegh  says  :  *  I  will  not  trouble  your  Honor  with  the  bussiness  of  this  loste  land : 
for  that  Sir  Warram  Sentleger  can  best  of  any  man  deliver  unto  your  lordshipe,  the 
good,  the  bad,  the  mischiefs,  the  means  to  amend,  and  all  in  all  of  this  Common* 
welthe  or  rather  Common  Woo.* 
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and  the  Affane  cherry^  are  still  growing  where  he  first  planted  them 
by  the  Blackwater,  the  spot  where  he  had  both  smoked  and  planted 
tobacco  in  Youghal ;  aiKl  tiie  still  more  famous  sunnj  comer  can  be 
seen  where  the  town  wall  of  the  twelfth  century  bounds  the  garden 
of  the  Warden's  house,  for  in  that  spot  the  first  Irish  potato  was 
planted  by  him,  and  in  that  garden  he  gave  the  tubers  to  the  ancestor 
of  tbe  present  Lord  Southwell,  by  whom  they  were  spread  throughout 
the  province  of  Mimster.  How  different  would  the  popular  traditions 
respecting  Balegh  in  Ireland  be,  if  his  taste  in  such  things  aad  his 
literary  genius  had  not  been  overshadowed  by  what  the  great  Lord 
Treasurer  of  to-day  calls  <  the  barbarous  art  of  war ' ! 

He  himself  recalled  Irish  memories  sometimes  unaccountably.  In 
his  great  folio  he  illustrates  the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  a  lady  who  lived  about  two  miles  firom  Youghal. 
*  I  myself,'  he  says,  *  knew  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond  of  Inchiquin 
in  Munster,  who  lived  in  the  year  1589  and  many  years  since,  who 
was  married  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  and  held  her  jointure  from 
all  Earls  of  Desmond  since  then ;  and  that  this  is  true  all  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  Munster  can  witness.'  This  lady,  the 
Ck>untess  Catherine  of  Desmond,  was  bom  in  1464,  the  year  in  which 
the  eighth  Earl  built  Sir  Walter  Ealegh's  house.  In  a  letter  written 
after  he  had  sold  his  Irish  estates  to  Mr.  Boyle  he  says :  ^  There 
remains  unto  me  but  an  old  castle  and  demesne  which  are  yet  in  the 
occupation  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond  for  her  jointure.'  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  she  was  then  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  of  age. 

The  night  before  the  scaffold  something  made  him  think  of 
Ireland.  In  a  paper  endorsed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  the  keeper  of 
the  Tower,  *  A  copy  of  the  note  written  by  Sir  Walter  Balegh,  in  his 
owne  hand,  which  he  gave  me  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,'  is  the 
folio  wing  :-»-- 

There  is  a  lease  in  controversy  betweene  the  Lord  Boyle  and  one  Henry  Pine  of 
the  castle  and  lands  of  Mogile  in  the  county  of  Oorck  in  Ireland ;  and  although 
I  did  write  something  at  my  going  from  Ireland  towards  Guiana  to  the  prejudice 
of  Pine  s  lease,  yet  since  that  time  better  bethinking  myself,  I  desire  that  the 
opinion  which  I  gave  of  Pine's  lesse  may  be  no  evidence  in  law  against  Pine,  but 
that  it  may  be  left  to  other  proofs  on  both  sides. 

This  simple  reference,  at  such  a  moment,  to  his  long  lost  Irish 
estates  is  pathetic,  and,  though  on  a  trivial  matter,  it  is  something  to 
record  that  his  last  thought  of  Ireland  was  one  of  reparation  for  an 
accidental  injustice. 

Of  Ealegh's  Irish  residences,  the  old  castle  in  Cork  is  gone,  and 
on  the  spot  where  he  wrote  despatches  to  Walsingham  and  Cecil 
there  now  stand  the  prosaic  warerooms  of  one  of  the  members  for 
the  city ;  the  Barre  Coiui  of  his  day  is  gone,  and  the  island  he  held 
.for  a  short  time  is  now  Queenstown ;  the  Lismore  Castle  where  the 
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popular  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Hartington  occasionally  visit 
and  administer  the  estate  in  a  very  dififerent  spirit  from  Salegh's,  is 
not,  except  in  its  foundation  stones,  the  castle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ealcohnan  Castle  is  a  roofless  ivy  clad  ruin  on  the  well-managed 
property  of  a  descendant  of  the  Barrys  with  whom  Sal^h  fought; 
but  no  alders  can  now  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulla.  The  only 
bouse  in  which  he  lived  that  has  survived  the  burnings,  reprisals,  and 
destructive  raids  that  swept  away  so  many  biuldings  in  Ireland,  is 
the  Warden's  house  of  the  College  of  Youghal,  to  which  he  took  a 
fancy  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  old  manorhouse  at  East  Bud- 
leigh  where  he  was  bom.  When  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  sixty  years  ago 
visited  Youghal,  he  thus  described  it : — 

The  house  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  was  mayor  of  the  town  io 
15S8,  is  still  to  be  seen  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  inhabited  by  him ;  and 
many  objects  are  pointed  out  to  which  the  charm  of  traditional  anecdote  k  at- 
tached. It  is  long  and  low,  the  exterior  plain  and  heavy,  resembling  the  conunoD 
English  manorhouse  of  his  time.  In  the  interior  those  rooms  which  we  s^w  were 
completely  lined  with  small  oaken  paneb,  and  had  large  wooden  chinmej-pieoee, 
embellished  with  very  beautiful  carved  work. 

Thomas  Dyneley,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  notices  '  the  well 
wrought  ancient  chimney  pieces'  and  the  'extrem  pleasant  garden.* 
Bat  the  most  accurate  description  of  Balegh's  house  is  that  published 
in  1852  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Hayman,  the  historiographer  of  Youghal* 
He  speaks  of  the  solid  mementos  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  walls 
five  feet  thick,  the  deep  projecting  bay  window  and  porch,  the  orieled 
closet,  the  high-pointed  gables  and  gablets,  and  the  great  towering 
chinmeys. 

A  large  dining-room  (he  says)  is  on  the  ground  floor,  firom  which  is  a  8ubte^ 
ranean  passage  connecting  the  house  with  the  old  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Chiuth.  In 
one  of  the  kitchens  the  ancient  wide  arched  fireplace  remains,  llie  waDs  are  in 
great  part  wainscoted  with  Irish  oak.  The  drawing-room^Sir  Walter's  study- 
retains  most  of  its  ancient  beauty  in  the  preservation  of  its  fine  dark  wainscot,  deep 
projecting  indndows,  and  richly  carved  oak  mantelpiece  rising  in  the  full  pride  of 
Elizabethan  style  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  The  cornice  rests  upon  three  figures, 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  between  which  are  enriched  drcular-hetded 
panels,  and  a  variety  of  emblematical  devices  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  structure.  In  tlie 
adjoining  bedroom  is  another  mantelpiece  of  oak,  barbarously  painted  over.  Tbe 
Dutch  tiles  of  the  fireplace  are  about  four  inches  square,  with  various  devices  in- 
scribed in  a  circular  border.  Behind  the  wainscoting  of  this  room,  a  recess  was  a 
few  years  ago  revealed  in  which  a  part  of  the  old  monkish  hbrary,  hidden  at  the 
period  of  the  Keformation,  was  discovered. 

Some  of  the  books  Mr.  Hayman  describes  may  have  been  gifts  to 
the  Warden  from  James,  the  ninth  Earl,  and  Maurice,  the  tenth  Earl 
of  Desmond,  both  of  whom  supported  and  enriched  the  educational 
foundation  of  their  great  ancestor,  the  good  Karl  Thomas.  But  one 
of  the  fifteenth-century  volumes,  Peter  Comestor's  Hiatoria  Scolaatica, 
is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  the  second  book  of  the  first  part 
of  his  History  of  the  World.    In  the  same  recess  was  also  found  a 
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black-letter  volmne,  printed  at  Mantua  in  1479,  of  Scriptural  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  The  elder  Disraeli  has  argued  that  Ralegh  could  not  have 
written  the  whole  of  his  erudite  folio  himself,  because  he  had  not  the 
books  of  reference  in  the  Tower  of  London.  But  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  first  editions  of  Comestor,  and  the  black-letter  epitome  of 
early  historical  events,  in  the  little  recess  in  his  Youghal  bedroom, 
may  indicate  the  possibility  that  Balegh  had  been  taking  notes  from 
the  remnant  of  the  Desmond  library  for  the  opus  magnum  during 
his  frequent  Irish  exiles. 

In  appearance,  what  manner  of  man  was  Ralegh  when  in  Ireland  ? 
There  was  much  change,  of  course,  from  the  dashing  captain  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  when  he  was  putting  the  unarmed  men  to  the  sword  and 
hanging  the  women  in  Dingle  Bay,  to  the  admiral  of  sixty-five,  who, 
between  the  Tower  and  the  scafifold,  visited  his  old  haimts  in  the 
county  of  Cork  for  the  last  time  in  the  three  summer  months  of  1617. 
But  all  accounts  agree  in  giving  him  a  commanding  presence,  a 
handsome  and  well-compacted  figure,  a  forehead  rather  too  high ;  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  though  partly  hidden  by  the  moustache  and 
peaked  beard,  showing  rare  resolution.  His  portrait,  a  life-sized 
head,  painted  when  he  was  mayor  of  Youghal,  was  recently  presented 
to  the  owner  of  his  house,  where  it  had  been  years  ago,  by  the  senior 
member  for  the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  another  original  picture 
of  him  when  in  Ireland  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  W. 
Drew  of  Youghal.  Both  these  Irish  pictures  show  the  same  lofty 
brow  and  firm  lips.  There  is  an  old  and  much-prized  engraving  by 
Vander  WerfF  of  Amsterdam  that  seems  to  combine  all  his  character- 
istic features — the  extraordinarily  high  forehead,  the  intelligent  eyes, 
the  same  large  but  well-shaped  nose,  the  moustache  and  peaked 
beard,  ill  concealing  a  too  determined  mouth.  The  likeness  is  most 
striking.  But  there  are  accessories  in  this  famous  engraving  that 
seem  to  identify  it,  even  more  than  the  mere  resemblance  of  the 
features,  with  Ralegh's  career  in  Ireland.  The  knightly  personage 
in  armour  is  shrouded  in  the  skin  of  a  wolf;  the  wolf's  head  shows 
its  sharp  fangs  at  the  top  of  the  picture ;  two  human  skulls  are  be- 
neath, the  eyeless  sockets  of  one  being  directed  upwards  to  the 
portrait,  with  an  expression,  as  far  as  a  poor  skull  can  have  expression, 
of  reproach  and  woe.  Both  skulls  rest  on  the  torch  and  sword,  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  halter.  Surely  that  must  be  Ralegh  ? 
Looking  closer,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  but  the  picture  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in  glory,  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  the  Duke 
of  Alva. 

The  best  summary  of  Ralegh's  career  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in 
the  brilliant  little  History  of  Cork  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  George 
McCarthy,  ex-member  for  Mallow :  *® — 

'•  McCarthy's  History  of  (hrk,  eighth  edition,  p.  30. 
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Sir  Walter  (sajB  the  local  hiBtorian)  lived  lA  the'  suburb  Trhieh  we  now  c^ 
Tiyoli,  where  cedars  planted  by  him  stiU  stand.  From  Cork  he  wrote  those  won* 
derfiil  letters  in  which  he,  a  brilliant  cavalier  of  eight-end-twenty,  seeks,  with 
quaint  felicity  of  style,  to  persuade  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  a  maiden  of  seventy, 
tiiat  he  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  Oork  was  his  headquarters  in  a  long  series  of 
military  services  against  the  MacCarthys,  the  Desmonds,  the  Roches,  and  the 
Barrys.  Some  of  these  services  were  notable  for  knightiiy  valour,  others  for 
unknightly  wiles.  Thus  at  Midleton,  then  called  Chore  Abbey,  dose  to  where  the 
distillery  now  stands,  he,  single-handed,  confronted  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of  Im- 
mokilly,  with  a  host,  and  held  the  fort  until  his  companions  came  up.  Thus  at 
Castletown  he  disguised  himself  as  a  benighted  traveller,  sought  admission  to  Lord 
Koche^s  Castle,  was  hospitably  received,  and,  when  supper  was  over,  announced 
ta  hi»  host  and  Lady  Boche  that  they  were  his  prisoners,  that  their  castle  was 
surrounded  by  his  troops^  and  that  they  should  forthwith  go  to  Cork  gaoL  By. 
such  quaint  love-making  and  such  daring  exploits  he  obtained  a  royal  grant  of 
thirty-six  thousand  acres  of  the  forfeited  Desmond  estates.  He  went  to  reside  at 
Toughal,  and  there,  in  a  spot  still  indicated,  grew  the  first  of  all  Lish  potatoes. 
But  a  quiet  country  life  did  not  suit  so  brilliant  an  adventurer.  He  left  IrelaDd, 
sailed  for  America,  discovered  Virginia,  stormed  Quiana,  and  bore  home  to  Eng* 
land  the  splendid  spoil  of  many  a  Spanish  galleon.  He  soon  afterwards  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  in  the  Tower  of  London.  There  he 
wrote  his  famous  History  of  the  World,  He  came  back  to  Cork  a  ruined  man, 
sold  the  vast  Desmond  estates  for  one  thousand  crowns,  and  sailed  from  imder  the 
walls  of  Dundanion  Castle  on  his  last  desperate  adventure  to  seek  an  Eldorado  in 
the  Indies,  whence  he  returned  '  broken,'  as  he  said, '  in  brain  and  heart,'  to  die  a 
traitor's  death  at  Wliitehall. 

John  Popb  HBNUBSfiiT. 
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SHEEP-HUNTING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. ' 


Oris  MONTANA,  locallj  and  variously  called  the  mountam  dieep,  Big- 
horn, or  Taye,  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  he  is  not  identical  with,  Ovis 
Argali,  the  wild  sheep  of  Asia,  and  he  is  akin  to  the  European 
Mouflon.  He  stands  about  as  high  as  a  black-tail  deer,  but  is  much 
thicker  and  more  massively  made  in  the  body  and  limbs  than  the 
latter  animaL  His  head  resembles  that  of  a  domestic  sheep,  but  it 
is  larger  and  more  powerful-looking,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  huge  pair  of  curving  horns  £Eir  longer  than  those 
that  adorn  the  head  of  any  civilised  ram.  Among  these  animals  this 
ornament  is  not  confined  to  the  male  sex,  for  the  females  also  carry 
small  horns.  The  hair  is  coarse,  very  thick  and  close,  resembling  that 
of  the  deer  in  texture,  but  bluer  in  colour  over  the  greater  portion 
of  his  body,  with  a  peculiar  exception  which  makes  him  look  as  if 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  in  the  snow,  and  some  stuck  to 
him.  He  is  a  grand  and  noble-looking  animal,  viewed  standing 
motionless  on  some  jutting  crag,  or  bounding  with  gig?mtic  springs 
down  a  precipice  that  apparently  could  not  afford  a  foot-hold  to  any 
living  thing. 

Some  years  ago  I  doubted  the  existence  of  the  mountain  sheep. 
I  classed  him  with  the  Crorgons,  dragons,  and  unicorns.  I  had  read 
about  him  in  books,  but  in  all  my  wanderings  I  had  never  seen  one, 
not  even  a  stuffed  specimen  except  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I 
had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  they  were  genuine,  or  had  been  got  up 
after  the  manner  of  Bamum's  mermaid ;  neither  had  I  come  across 
any  reliable  man  who  had  killed  one.  My  doubts  were,  however,  at 
length  dispelled.  One  day,  while  hunting  on  the  plains,  the  govern- 
ment scout  of  a  neighbouring  post  told  me  he  was  certain  that  there 
were  big-horns  on  a  certain  range  of  bluffs  in  Wyoming.  I  did  not 
believe  him  in  the  least,  but  as  a  large  party  of  us,  including  some 
soldiers,  were  going  through  from  a  post  on  the  railway  to  one  of  the 
forts  situated  in  that  territory,  and  as  we  should  have  to  pass  through 
tbe  bluffs,  we  determined  to  spend  a  few  days  there  and  to  prospect 
for  sheep.  This  same  government  scout  was  a  considerable  villain,  and 
got  us  into  a  nice  mess.  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  *city'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  from  which  we  had 
been  hunting  took  it  into  their  wise  heads  that  neither  my  friend  P. 
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nor  myself  were  likely  ever  to  revisit  that  r^on,  and  that  therefore  it 

was  expedient  to  pillage,  squeeze,  and  skin  us  completely  before  we  got 

away.     They  laid  their  plans  pretty  well.     The  scout  arranged  with  a 

worthy  citizen  from  whom  we  had  hired  some  horses  thai  at  the  Isit 

moment  he  should  put  in  a  most  exorbitant  claim  for  damage  done 

to  his  horses.     Accordingly,  after  the  ambulance  that  had  conveyed 

us  to  the  station  had  returned  to  the  fort,  and  while  we  were  waiting 

quietly  at  the  hotel  for  the  train,  it  being  then  about  eleven  o'clock 

at  night,  we  were  politely  but  firmly  requested  to  pay  a  sum  f(v 

damage  done  to  the  team,  greatly  exceeding  the  whole  vsdue  of  both 

horses    and  wagon  put  together,  and,   at  the  same  moment,  an 

attachment  was  placed  upon  our  luggage.     We  were  in  a  nice  fix. 

We  had  to  leave  by  that  night's  train,  for  there  was  but  one  train  a 

day,  and  the  party  we  were  to  join  were  impatiently  waiting  for 

us  at  S         ,  a  station  some  distance  down  the  line,  and  expected  to 

leave  the  next  day,  the  moment  the  train  got  in.     Fortunately 

the  cars  were   three  or  four  hours  late,  which  gave  us  time  to 

do  something.     We  got  a  buggy,  drove  off  to  the  residence  of  an 

attorney,  who  was  recommended  to  us  by  the  hotel  proprietor  for  hiB 

strict  honesty,  woke  him  up,  turned  him  out  of  bed,  narrated  the 

circumstances,  lugged  him  down  to  the  station,  paid  the  money  into 

court,  got  the  attachment  off  our  luggage,  and  started  triumphantly 

by  the  train.     I  never  found  out  what  became  of  our  case,  but  I  need 

scarcely  say  we  never  saw  any  of  our  money  again.    Where  it  went 

to  I  do  not  know  ;  probably  it  went,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr. 

James  Fisk,  ^  where  the  woodbine  twineth  ; '  at  any  rate  I  am  pretty 

sure  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  it,  if  any,  found  its  way  into  the 

pockets  of  the  two  conspirators — the  scout  and  the  owner  of  the  horses. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  town   of  S we  foimd  the   party 

were  not  ready,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  tljere  some  days,  a 

period  of  inactivity  which  proved  fatal  to  our  scout.     S was  at 

that  time  inhabited  by  a  great  many  cardsharpers  and  gentlemen  of 
that  and  kindred  persuiisions,  and  a  few  railway  employ^  The 
small  military  post  is  situated  some  little  distance  outside  the  town. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  a  carpenter  who  had  just  completed  a  build- 
ing contract  somewhere,  and  who  was  overflowing  with  money  and 
good-nature,  came  back  to  the  town  and  proceeded  to  *  treat,'  with 
the  result  that  in  a  few  hours  the  city  was  mad  drunk,  and  remained 

so  for  a  considerable  time.     P and  I  dined  that  night  at  the 

barracks,  and  by  the  time  we  returned  to  the  town  the  orgie  was  at 
its  height.  The  men  were  simply  wild,  raving  drunk,  drunk  with 
the  vilest  of  whisky,  and  nobody  knows  how  vile  and  how  horrible 
in  its  consequences  whisky  can  be  until  he  has  tasted  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  is,  or  used  to  be,  concocted  at  many  of  those 
little  out-of-the-way  frontier  towns.  They  were  yelling,  laughing, 
roaring,  fighting,  exploding  rifles  and  firing  off  revolvers  promiscuously 
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all  over  the  pkoe.    Tbej  intended  it  as  a  feti  dejoie  no  doubt,  but  as 
they  loaded  with  ball  cartridge,  and  were  too  magnanimous  to  take 

the  petty  precaution  of  firing  in  the  air,  it  did  not  strike  P and  me 

etkictly  in  that  light.  In  fact  it  appeared  anything  but  a  joyful  pro- 
ceeding to  us,  and  considering  that  discretion,  in  such  a  case,  was 
undoubtedly  the  better  part  of  valour,  we  made  a  wide  circle  out  of 
tiie  line  of  fire  until  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a  long  line  of  trucks, 
and  under  their  friendly  cover  crept  up  to  the  hotel  at  the  railway 
station,  like  a  couple  of  malefactors  escaping  from  a  hot  pursuit. 
Malefiictors  in  fact  we  soon  found  ourselves  to  be,  for  when  we  reached 
the  hotel  we  discovered  all  our  baggage  piled  up  in  a  heap  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  the  sheriff  drunk,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
seated  on  it,  attended  by  a  judge  and  the  sub-sheriff,  both  also  the 
better — or  worse — for  whisky.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  arrived  when 
we  did.  The  sheriff  or  sub-sheriff,  I  forget  which,  had  assaulted  my 
servant  in  the  most  cowardly,  brutal  manner.  The  man  had  refused, 
aiui  very  properly  refused,  to  separate  my  property  from  a  lot  of 
baggage  belonging  to  other  people,  and  the  drunken  representative  of 
the  law  drew  two  pistols  upon  him,  knocked  him  down,  kicked  him, 
threatened  to  blow  his  bad-worded  brains  out,  and  likely  enough 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  man's  wonderful  command  of  him- 
self and  quiet  courage. 

After  some  little  diflSculty  we  found  out  what  was  the  matter.  It 
appeared  that  our  government  scout,  imder  the  influence  of  bad 
whisky,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  try  the  attachment  dodge 
over  again.  Accordingly,  during  our  absence  at  the  barracks,  he 
trumped  up  a  most  ridiculous  charge,  claiming  five  dollars  a  day 
wages  from  us  during  the  whole  time  he  was  out  on  an  expedition 

from  Fort ,  which  we   had  accompanied.      He  was  receiving 

government  pay,  was  detailed  for  duty  with  the  expedition  in  his 
capacity  of  government  scout,  and  was  allowed  by  the  officer  in 
command  to  go  out  hunting  with  us  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  us,  and  because  be  knew  the  country  better  tlian  any 
one  else.  The  man  was  anxious  to  go,  and  was  very  pleased  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  present  we  made  him  at  the 
termination  of  the  hunt.  The  charge  was  too  preposterous  to  be 
sustained,  but  there  was  no  use  ia  representing  the  injustice  and 
absurd  nature  of  it,  as  the  civil  authorities  and  legal  functionaries  in 
the  town  were  in  the  swim,  and,  if  they  had  not  been,  were  too  drunk 
to  listen  to  reason.     At  first  the  captors  of  our  baggage  were  very 

offensive,  and  things  looked  somewhat  ugly ;  but  a  remark  of  P 

quite  altered  the  aspect  of  affaire.  He  asked  the  sheriff,  with  a 
plaintive  air  of  humble  submission,  whether  he  would  not  allow  us  the 
use  of  one  small  article  of  baggage,  namely  a  five-gallon  keg  of 
whisky.  This  request  seemed  somehow  to  tickle  the  fancies  of  the 
officials,  for  they  allowed  us  to  take  possession  of  the  keg,  and  becom- 
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ing  more  civil  and  communicative,  told  us  that  either  we  must  pay 
the  money  claimed,  or  lose  our  baggage,  or  get  two  well-to-do  re^ 
spectable  citizens  to  go  security  for  the  amoimt.  The  hotel  proprietor 
and  other  gentlemen  were  kind  enough  to  do  this  for  us,  and  the 
sheriffs  then  condescended  to  give  over  our  baggage  and  vacate  our 
rooms.    The  shouting  and  the  riot  went  on  all  night,  and  I  am  bound 

to  say  that  I  was  not  very  sorry  to  leave  S -.     The  impression  it 

made  upon  me  was  that  it  was  not  a  nice  place  for  a  quiet  inoffensiye 
man  to  live  in,  especially  if  he  had  any  property  of  any  kind.  Of 
course  we  then  and  there  discharged  our  scout.     He  applied  to  the 

officer  commanding  at  S to  pay  his  expenses  back  to  Fort , 

which  that  officer  politely  declined  to  do,  and  our  friend  had  to  make 
his  way  back  as  best  he  could.  He  lost  his  place,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  heard  of  him.  We  subsequently  heard  that  the  sheriff  also 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  It  seems  he  had  a  little  unpleasantnesR 
with  some  gentleman  of  the  town,  and,  happening  one  night  to  sec 
his  friend  through  a  window  seated  with  his  back  towards  him,  and 
thinking  that  the  opportunity  of  settling  the  difference  between  them 
was  too  good  to  be  lost,  he  fired  at  the  man,  shot  him  through 
the  back,  and  killed  him.  In  consequence  of  this  the  sheriff  lost 
his  appointment,  and,  if  report  be  true,  what  he  probably  thought 
of  still  greater  importance,  his  life.  The  whole  town  also  was 
thoroughly  purged.  Detectives  were  sent  down,  the  cardsharpeis 
were  hunted  out  of  the  place,  the  ring  of  villains  who  administered 

so-called  law  and  justice  was  broken  up,  and  I  believe  S has 

ever  since  been  as  peaceable  a  place  as  a  man  need  wish  to  see 
anywhere.  So  possibly  our  experience,  which  was  decidedly  dis- 
agreeable to  us  personally,  resulted  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 

community  at  S .     After  this  episode  we  met  with  no  ftirther 

delays,  and  the  next  morning  we  started  on  our  way  to  Fort . 

A  very  pleasant  time  we  had,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills,  fol- 
lowing the  old  emigrant  track  to  Utah.  The  month  was  December, 
the  weather  fine  and  open,  and  game — ^that  is  deer  and  antelope — 
abundant,  with  an  occasional  buffalo  for  a  change.  One  day  I  went 
out  alone  on  foot  to  look  for  a  deer.  I  had  not  gone  very  far  walk- 
ing along  a  ridge,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  either  side,  before  I 
espied  a  long  way  off  a  party  of  five  or  six  deer.  Taking  care  to  keep 
myself  concealed,  I  got  up  within  good  view  and  took  a  spy  at  them 
with  my  field-glasses,  to  see  if  there  was  a  good  head  among  the 
gang.  There  they  were — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  deer,  feeding 
quietly,  but  I  could  not  make  out  any  antlers  among  them.  Curious- 
looking  deer,  too,  I  thought  to  myself,  and  screwed  the  glasses  in  a 
little,  and  steadied  myself  for  a  better  look.  Well,  I  thought,  there 
is  certainly  an  unusual  appearance  about  them,  something  odd  in  the 
colour,  something  strange  in  the  shape.  Of  a  sudden  a  thought  that 
felt  red  hot  rushed  through  me — what  if  they  should  be  sheep  I    *  By 
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Jove  I  they  are  sheep,'  I  ezdaimed,  as  one  moved  a  little  into  a  better 
light — ^  two  big  rams,  just  look  at  their  horns,"  and  three  small  ones. 
I  declare  I  felt  as  excited  as  if  I  had  discovered  a  new  animal  or  at- 
tained the  North  Pole.  I  was  so  nervous  I  could  not  do  anything  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  after  a  while  set  to  work  in  fear  and  trembling  to 
execute  a  scientific  stalk.  K  those  sheep  had  been  the  last  specimens 
of  their  race  remaining  on  earth,  I  could  not  have^been  more  anxious 
to  get  a  fair  shot  at  them.  It  was  a  difiBeult  country,  and  I  had  a  hard 
climb  and  an  anxious  time  of  it,  but  at  last  I  got  into  a  position  that 
I  felt  sure  would  enable  me  to  creep  up  within  range.  Alas  1 1  was 
doomed  to  awful  disappointment  that  day.  Two  others  of  the  party 
were  out  shooting  at  coyotes,  birds,  anything  they  came  across ;  and 
when  after  infinite  trouble  I  had  crawled  up  within  shooting  distance 
of  the  sheep,  and  was  pulling  myself  together  and  settling  myself 
for  the  feital  moment,  they  fired  a  shot,  started  the  game,  and  snatched 
the  Ndctory  from  out  of  my  very  grasp,  and  I  had  all  my  labour  to 
begin  over  again.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  made  three  stalks 
on  those  sheep,  for  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  soimd  of  fire-arms, 
and  did  not  run  far,  and  three  times  the  same  thing  happened,  and  I 
was  baulked  by  the  same  unlucky  cause.  On  the  third  occasion,  however, 
the  sheep  were  seriously  scared,  and  ran  so  far  that,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart  set  a 
gloomy  face  towards  home.  On  my  way  over  a  high  ridge  I  noticed 
something  curious  away  out  on  the  plains  near  a  bend  of  the  Platte, 
and  with  the  glasses  made  out  a  lot  of  tents  or  Indian  tepees,  I 
could  not  determine  which.  We  had  a  consultation  about  it  in  camp 
that  evening,  and  decided  that,  as  there  were  no  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  what  I  saw  must  have  been  the  tents  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  we  expected  to  meet  us  from  the  fort. 

The  next  morning  my  hunting  companion,  my  Scotch  gillie 
Sandie,  and  I,  started  off  to  take  up  the  trail  of  the  sheep.  We 
galloped  along  till  opposite  the  place  where  I  had  last  seen  them, 
picketed  our  horses,  and  conmienced  climbing  the  hills.  We  had  not 
gone  twenty  yards  when  we  saw  something  moving  in  the  far  distance, 
Out  with  the  glasses  I  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  sheep,  I  thought. 
^  Hallo ! '  I  cried,  amid  general  consternation, '  it  is  a  man.'  Another 
good  look.  '  No,  it  is  a  woman.'  ^  No,  a  man  in  a  blanket.  An 
Indian ! '  Without  another  word,  down  we  went  flat  as  serpents  in 
the  long  grass,  crawled  back  to  our  horses,  and  then  helter-skelt^ 
back  to  camp  as  hard  as  we  could  go.  We  found  camp  in  a  bustle, 
men  with  their  carbines  in  their  hands  saddling  up,  tents  being  taken 
down,  and  a  lot  of  ugly-looking  savages  sitting  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  off  on  a  rook,  with  their  blankets  drawn  up  to  their 
noses,  looking  on,  while  several  more  noble  red-skins  were  hovering 
iibout  in  tiie  distance.  It  did  not  look  pleasant.  More  and  more 
Indians  kept  arriving,  some  with  the  carcases  of  deer  on  their  saddles 
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— the  villains  I  what  right  had  they  to  come  marauding  on  our  hunting 
grounds  ? — ^and  after  a  while  a  lot  of  them,  getting  bold,  came  in  to 
camp,  making  friendly  signs,  shook  hands,  and  sat  down  and  smoked 
with  us.     There  was  one  old  fellow  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English 
and  acted  as  interpreter ;   he  was  evidently  the  comic  man  of  the 
party,  and  quite  a  character  in  his  way.     He  was  a  queer,  wizened, 
dried-up  looking  specimen  of  humanity,  clothed  in  multitudinous  rags 
of  ancient  flannel  shirt,  tattered  blanket,  and  dilapidated  deerskin 
leggings.   He  rode  a  pony  as  ancient,  as  lean,  and  as  ragged  as  himself, 
and  he  had  a  lot  of  old  rusty  beaver-traps,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and 
kettles,  and  in  fact  apparently  all  his  household  goods  distributed  over 
the  persons  of  himself  and  his  steed,  and  rattling,  clanging,  and  jingling 
whenever  he  moved.    He  made  frequent  remarks  in  Indian — jokes,  I 
presume,  or  remarks  on  our  personal  appearance,  for  they  were  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter — and  he  was  equally  voluble  in  English,  though 
his  knowledge  of  that  language  was  apparently  limited,  for  be  kept 
on  informiug  us  that  ^  heap  of  Sioux  coming,  heap  wagon,  white  men 
with  them.'    They  all  professed  great  friendship,  but  they  were  so 
very  saucy  and  bumptious,  and  tried  so  pertinaciously  to  steal  every- 
thing that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  that  we  concluded  to  clear 
out  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  accordingly  we  struck  tents,  bundled 
everything  into  the  wagons,  and  left  with,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
no  amiable  feelings  towards  the  'cut  off'  band  of  Sioux.     I  am 
generally  rather  partial  to  Indians,  but  I  confess  on  this  occasion 
I  felt  fully  prepared  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who 
said  that  '  all   Indians  were  pison.'    In  the  first  place  this  same 
*cut  off'  band  of  Sioux  had  only  a  short  time  before  massacred 
between  eighty  and  ninety  Pawnee  women  and  children.     They 
came  upon  the  camp  while  all  the  men  were  out  running  buffalo, 
surrounded  it,  and  killed  every  human  being  in  the  place.     It  may 
be  said  that  it  was  '  their  nature  so  to  do,'  the  Pawnees  and  the 
Sioux  being  hereditary  foes,  but  at  any  rate  I  defy  any  one  to  show 
that  they  had  the  slightest  right  to  come   rampaging  about  the 
bluffs,  turning  us  out  of  camp,  spoiling  our  hunting,  and  destroying 
our  chance  of  getting  a  sheep. 

Late  in  the  evening  after  dark  we  arrived  at  a  little  solitary  cattle^ 
ranche  tended  by  one  man.  He  was  standing  at  the  door  when  we 
rode  up,  looking  very  uneasy  and  peering  through  the  darkness,  but 
he  brightened  up  considerably  when  he  saw  we  were  white  men.  He 
was  very  hospitable.  '  Walk  in,  boys,'  he  said,  *  walk  right  in  and  sit 
down.  We  ain't  much  "  heeled  "  *  for  chairs,  I  guess,  but  you  must 
make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can.'  And  so  we  sat  down  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  cattle  and  hunting  and  Indians,  and 

'  To  be  *  heeled  *  signifies  in  Western  phraseology  to  be  prepared  for,  or  provided 
with,  anything.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  cock-pit ;  a  bird  is  said  to  be  heeled 
when  his  spurs  are  pnt  on  and  he  is  ready  for  the  fight. 
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the  lonely  dangerous  life  he  led,  and  various  other  congenial  topics  of 
a  similar  nature.     We  camped  that  night  close  to  the  ranche,  and  on 
the  following  morning  made  another  excursion  into  the  bills  in  the 
hope  of  crossing  the  tracks  of  the  sheep;  but  finding  that  we  were 
in  the  position  of  little  Bo-peep,  and  that  like  her  we  bad  lost  our 
sheep  and  could  not  tell  where  to  find  them,  and  not  having  sufficient 
leisure  to  adopt  the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  recommended  to  that 
young  lady — a  policy  which,  moreover,  we  were  forced  to  recognise 
would  have  proved  unavailing  in  our  case,  since  we  were  anxious  only 
about  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  animals,  and  the  position  of  their 
tails  was  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  us  in  the  event  of  their  coming 
home — and  perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  run  through  the  whole 
district  and  had  scared  the  game  out  of  it,  we  very  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  sheep,  and  struck  out  in  a  straight  line  for  our  destination. 
We  had  to  travel  through  an  ugly  monotonous  country  consist- 
ing of  flat  dried-up  plains  broken  by  occasional  lines  of  clay  bluflfs. 
Herbage  was  scarce,  fuel  still  scarcer,  and  as  we  had  no  time  for  hunt- 
ing even  if  the  country  had  been  favourable  for  the  chase,  we  thought 
it  best  to  shorten  the  journey  as  much  as  possible.     Accordingly  when 
we  got  within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  the  fort,  four  of  us  deter- 
mined to  make  a  push  for  it  and  try  to  accomplish  the  distance,  some 
seventy  miles  or  so,  in  one  day.     We  travelled  fast, '  loping '  along 
most  of  the  way,  without  seeing  sign  of  man  or  beast  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  espied  two  men  galloping  towards  us.     As  soon 
as  they  caught  sight  of  us  they  pulled  up,  then  came  on  a  little 
further,  stopped  again,  turned  round,  and  galloped  off  a  short  distance, 
then  stopped  again,  and  finally  turned  out  of  the  track,  pushed  their 
horses  a  little  way  up  the  hillside,  and  awaited  us.     Their  manners 
puzzled  us  somewhat,  but  as  they  were  only  two,  while  we  were  four, 
we  felt  exceedingly  courageous  and  cantered  merrily  on.     As  soon  as 
we  got  near  they  moved  down  the  hill  towards  us,  and  we  puUed  up 

to  see  what  they  wanted.   •  Good  evening,  boys,'  said  J ;  *  can  you 

tell  us  how  far  it  is  into  the  fort,  and  what  on  earth  were  you  doing 
up  the  hill  there  ? '  *  Well,  I  never  did,'  answered  one  of  the  men ; 
*  darned  if  we  did  not  take  you  fellers  for  Indians.  What  were  we  doing 
up  the  hill  ?  What  in  the  — —  were  you  doing  scooting  over  the 
prairie  on  a  dead  jump  like  that  for?  We  made  sure  you  were 
Indians,  did  not  we,  Jim  ?  and  we  kinder  thought  we  would  have  a 
better  show  up  on  the  high  grounds.   How  far  is  it  to  the  fort  ?  Well, 

if  you  keep  up  that  kind  of to  split  gait  it  won't  take  you  long 

to  git  there,  I  guess :  anyhow,  you'll  be  in  soon  after  dark.  Been 
hunting,  I  expect,  haven't  you  ?  You  did  not  happen  to  see  any  steers 
down  this  way  as  you  came  along,  did  you?  We  lost  some  of  ours  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  and  can't  get  track  of  them  anywhere.  Did  you  see 
no  Indians  either  ?  No !  Well,  that's  kinder  strange  too.  You  had 
l>etter  keep  your  eyes  skinned,  there's  plenty  of  'em  around,  and  they 
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are  getting  mighty  sarcy  too.   Why  Dr. drove  out  in  his  boggy  a 

few  miles  from  the  fort  the  other  day  to  meet  some  gentlemen  he  was 
expecting — likely  you're  the  party,  I  expect — ^and  darned  if  a  bunch 
of  Indians  did  not  come  across  him  and  chased  him  right  bade  into 
the  fort,  and  a  mighty  near  thing  it  was  too,  I  tell  you.  Well,  good- 
evening.  I  guess  we  won't  go  any  further  this  way,  Jim,  since  thej 
haven't  seen  any  sign  of  those  steers.'  And  so  with  mutual  good- 
nights  we  parted,  they  to  pick  a  nice  place  to  camp  for  the  night,  and 
we  to  pursue  our  way  to  the  fort. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  got  in,  and,  after  saying  good- 
night to  Lieut. ,  who  went  oflF  to  look  up  his  friends,  at  length 

hitched  up  our  tired  horses  at  Dr. 's  door,  and  after  knocking  for 

admittance  in  vain  walked  in  and  sat  down  in  the  parlour  to  await 
the  arrival  of  our  host.  After  a  few  anxious  minutes — for  we  were 
getting  very  hungry,  not  to  say  thirsty  and  tited,  and  had  been  con- 
soling ourselves  during  the  last  few  wearisome  hours  of  darkness 
"with  anticipations  of  an  hospitable  welcome^a  step  resounded  in  the 
wooden  passage,  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room, 
and,  after  scrutinising  us  with  a  somewhat  astonished  gaze,  said, 

*  Well,  men,  what  do  you  want  ?  '  *  We  were  looking  for  Dr. 
,'  I   timidly    answered.      *  Perhaps    you    could    tell  us ' 

*  That's   all   right,'  he  interrupted;  I   am  Dr.  .     WTiat's  the 

matter  ?  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? '  '  Oh ! '  I  said,  feeling  rather 
aggrieved  at  this  reception,  ^  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding.  We  dont 
want  anything.  We  thoughts  probably  you  were  expecting  us.  General 
said  he  would  write,  and  so  we  thought  we  would  call,  and * 

*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  most  delighted  to  see  you,  most  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,'  cried  the  Doctor,  shaking  hands  violently. 

*  Why  did  you  not  say  who  you  were  ?  won't  you  introduce  me  to  your 
friends  ?  Expecting  you,  why  of  course  I  -have  been  expecting  you 
this  ever  so  long,  began  to  think  you  must  have  been  jumped  I7 
Indians.  By  Jove,  I  came  pretty  near  losing  my  scalp  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  I  went  out  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  I  might  meet 
you,  and  six  of  those  infernal  Sioux  ran  right  on  top  of  me  and  chased 
me  clean  up  to  the  fort.  If  I  had  not  had  a  pretty  good  horse,  I  should 
have  been  in  a  tight  place,  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  are  not  many 
Indian  ponies  that  can  get  near  the  mare  I  was  driving.  She  is  a 
beauty.  I  must  take  you  out  for  a  drive  to-morrow  (No,  I  thank  yon, 
thinks  I,  not  any  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  chased  round  Wyoming 
in  a  buggy  by  a  parcel  of  Sioux  Indians).  In  the  mean  time  yon 
are  pretty  hungry,  I  expect.  What  1  come  in  all  the  way  from  the  big 
bend  did  you,  you  don't  say.  Well,  we  will  soon  settle  that  all  right ; 
supper  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  In  the  mean  time  don't  you 
think  just  a  little —  eh  ?  yes,  I  think  so,  from  a  purely  medical  point 
of  view,  I  should  certainly  recommend  it,'  and  the  Doctor  left  the  room, 
to  reappear  in  a  minute  preceded  by  a  pleasant  tinkling  of  spoons 
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and  glasses.  '  How  ?  '  said  the  doctor,  and  <  how '  we  replied  in  chorus^ 
leplacing  6ur  empty  goblets  on  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  four 
hungry  individuals  were  seated  round  the  table,  busily  engaged  in 
spoiling  appetites  engendered  by  a  long  day's  ride. 

Some  time  after  I  asked  the  Doctor,  who  proved  to  be  not  only  a 
most  hospitable  host  but  also  a  most  charming  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, why  he  appeared  so  much  astonished  and  in  fact  disgusted  at 
our  first  appearance.  ^  Well,'  he  said,  'you  must  not  be  offended, 
you  know,  but  really  you  did  look  the  most  horrid  set  of  scoundrels ; 
upon  my  word  you  were  the  very  roughest-looking  crowd  I  have 
aeen  since  I  came  out  west.  I  thought  at  first  that  some  one  of  the 
cattle-boys  had  met  with  some  accident,  broken  his  leg  or  something, 
but  when  you  all  stood  up,  and  there  was  evidently  nothing  the 
matter  with  any  of  you,  I  was  puzzled.  I  could  not  make  out  who 
you  were  or  what  you  wanted,  anyhow.'  I  could  not  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  Doctor's  first  estimate  of  our  social  status  and  moral 
character.  Our  countenances,  scarred  by  the  cutting  wind,  blistered, 
and  peeled  by  the  rays  of  a  bright  winter's  sun  reflected  from 
dazzling  snow  or  the  almost  equally  white  surface  of  alkaline  plains, 
were  partially  concealed  by  a  three  weeks'  growth  of  stubbly  beard, 
and  were  deeply  engrained  with  the  black  impalpable  powder  swept 
from  off  the  burned  prairie  by  fierce  gales.  Our  hands  were  grimy, 
our  clothes  blood-besmirched  and  dirty,  our  moccasins  in  holes,  our 
headgear  misshapen — for  constantly  sleeping  in  a  felt  hat  does  not 
improve  its  appearance  or  add  elegance  to  its  form;  we  were 
tired  and  travel-stained,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  did  look  a  most 
disreputable  gang.  After  all,  it  is  the  clothes  that  make  the 
man.  One  reads  in  books  of  gifted  individuals — superior  persons,  in 
whose  uncontaminated  veins  courses  the  bluest  Norman  blood — ^who 
are  supposed  to  present  a  dignified  and  gentlemanlike  appearance  under 
all  circumstances ;  but  one  does  not  come  across  them  in  real  life.  The 
gentility  of.  most  men  is  contained  in  their  shirt  collars.  The  simple 
innocence  of  a  narrow  band  of  white  undefiled  linen  invests  the  whole 
figure  with  an  air  that  nothing  else  can  impart,  and  stamps  upon  it 
the  sign  of  gentleman.  Bemove  it,  supply  its  place  vrith  a  ragged 
woollen  muffler  or  kerchief  of  ancient  date,  and  the  effect  is  marvel- 
lous and  sad.  If  you  want  to  destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut  off  their 
collars,  not  their  heads.  Of  course  there  are  some  men  who  bear  the 
change  better  than  others.  So  there  are  some  individuals  am(»Qg  all 
those  classes  that  lead  rough,  wild,  out-of-door  lives,  such  as  himters, 
trappers,  miners,  cattle  men,  lumber  men,  &c.,  who  look  more 
lefined  and  neater  than  their  fellows,  and  these  men,  being  to  the 
manner  bom,  will  look  a  great  deal  more  like  gentlemen  than  any 
gentleman  who  has  taken  to  the  wild  life  for  a  while.  A  few  weeks 
in  the  wilderness  will  transform  the  most  high-bred  looking  man, 
and  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  atrocious  villain  of  the  deepest 
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dye.  Tbe  reader  need  not  suppose  that  I  have  any  personal  feeling 
in  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  my  appearance  and  probable  oircum- 
stancea  in  life  have  been  the  subject  of  varied  criticism  and  frequent 
remarks.  I  have  had  many  trades,  occupations,  and  missions  in  life 
attributed  to  me,  all  very  wide  of  the  mark,  but  none  of  them  incom- 
patible with  a  decent  and  honourable  existence.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  seeing  that  I  have  no 
&ith  in  the  novelist's  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  a  gentlemanlike 
appearance,  but  believe  only  in  the  saving  qualities  of  a  shirt  collar ; 
and  hold  that  without  that  mystic  ring,  if  you  take  a  lot  of  men  from 
different  classes,  mix  them  up,  dress  them  in  the  same  rough  clotbes, 
and  see  that  they  are  all  equally  unkempt,  unshaven,  and  unclean,  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  separate  them  correctly  again. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  were  busily  engaged,  in  *  paying  visits  * 
during  the  first  two,  and  in  recuperating  our  shattered  constitutions 
on  the  third.  Then  Christmas  was  close  at  hand,  and  we  concluded 
to  celebrate  that  festival  in  the  fort,  so  that  it  was  not  until  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  that  we  sallied  out  on  a  hunting 
expedition  into  the  Black  Hills.  Game  proved  tolerably  abundant, 
but  the  weather  was  awfully  cold,  too  cold  for  pleasure.  If  I  may 
here  be  allowed  to  oflfer  one  word  of  advice  to  hunters,  I  would 
say.  Don't  go  out  on  the  plains  in  the  northern  and  middle  territories 
and  states  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Up  to  about  Christmas  you  are  safe  enough ;  you  will  experience  spells 
of  cold  weather,  but  nothing  to  hurt,  up  to  that  time ;  but  aftei  the 
end  of  December  you  may  be  caught  at  any  moment  in  a  cold  snap, 
lasting  several  days,  when  the  thermometer  will  go  down  very  low,  and 
the  intense  cold  be  accompanied  by  violent  cruel  gales  of  wind.  Such 
storms  are  dangerous,  and  may  result  in  loss  of  limb  or  even  of  life  to  the 
traveller  whose  camp  is  in  an  exposed  position.  Among  the  hills  and 
in  the  forest  you  are  right  enough  at  all  times,  for  it  is  your  own  fiuilt, 
or  the  fault  of  the  men  with  you,  if  you  cannot  make  yourself  com- 
fortable in  any  weather  where  fuel  and  shelter  can  be  obtained. 
Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  this  expedition  except  a  little 
misimderstanding  which  came  near  proving  inconvenient  to  one  of 
the  party.  As  one  of  the  oflScers  from  the  fort  and  I  wwe  returning 
to  camp  one  evening,  making  our  way  through  a  thick  growth  of 
brush  and  cotton-wood  trees  that  fringed  a  little  stream,  we  happened 
to  start  one  of  those  huge  prairie  hares  commonly  called  Jack-rabbits. 
We  fired  at  him,  as  we  were  close  to  the  camp  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  scaring  better  gttme,  and  then  slid  off  our  horses  and 
commenced  peering  and  poking  about  among  the  bushes  to  try  and 
get  another  shot.  We  had  fired  two  or  three  more  unsuccessful  shots, 
when  we  broke  suddenly  into  a  little  open  glade,  in  full  view  of  a 
small  log  shanty.  We  were  vastly  astonished,  for  we  did  not  know 
there  was  a  human  habitation  within  miles  and  miles  of  us,  and 
to  add  to  our  dismay  an  excited  German  sprang  up  in  the  open  door- 
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way  and  advanced  to  ns,  shouting  and  gesticulating  in  the  wildest 
manner.  '  Mein  Gott ! '  he  cried,  <  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not  shoot. 
Ob,  mein  Gott,  I  am  so  glad.  I  thought  the  Indians  were  on  me  this 
time  sure :  what  for  you  fire  into  mein  house  ?  Three  or  four  bullets 
come  right  slam  into  mein  bouse,  I  tell  you.  I  was  lying  down 
behind  a  flour-sack,  and  could  see  you  peeping  about  in  the  bush  like 
so  many  Indian  thieves.  I  got  a  beautiful  sight  on  that  little  fellow 
in  the  deer-skin  shirt,  and  was  shoost  about  to  pull  when  you  come 
out  into  the  open,  and  I  saw  you  were  white  men.  He^d  have  gone 
up  anyhow,  I  tell  you.  I  had  a  sure  thing  on  him.*  It  was  no  wonder 
the  poor  man  was  alarmed,  for  in  fact  some  of  our  bullets  had  by  bad 
luck  gone  right  into  his  shanty  through  the  open  door.  He  had 
made  all  his  preparations,  had  thrown  down  two  sacks  of  flour  across 
the  doorway,  and  was  lying  down  behind  them,  with  his  finger  pressing 
the  trigger  of  a  sixteen-shooter  repeating  rifle  when  we  burst  out  of 
the  bush  and  revealed  ourselves  just  in  time.  The  consequences 
might  have  been  serious,  if  not  they  would  have  been  comical,  for  if 
he  had  fired  we  should  have  taken  him  for  Indians,  and  should  have 
got  into  cover  and  returned  the  fire ;  and  our  friends,  hearing  an  un- 
usual amount  of  shooting  close  to  the  camp,  would  have  come  to  our 
assistance,  and  a  little  battle  all  about  nothing  would  have  ensued. 

We  enjoyed  pretty  fair  sport  during  this  hunt,  and  got  a  good 
many  deer  and  two  sheep,  but  the  latter  were  small  young  rams, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  killed  a  large  specimen  some  time  later 
that  I  quite  forgave  the  'cut  off'  band  of  Sioux  for  disturbing  us  in 
the  bluffs. 

Indians  are  a  great  nuisance,  more  especially  the  Sioux,  who  roam 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  as  far  west  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  eastward  to  the  territories  of  their  heredi- 
tary enemies,  the  Chippewas.  How  these  two  tribes  can  ever  have 
fought  together  much  I  don't  know,  for  a  Sioux  is  entirely  out  of  his 
element  off  the  plains,  knows  little  of  canoes,  and  hates  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  woods  or  among  the  mountains ;  while  the  Chippewa  is  a 
fish  out  of  water  when  away  from  his  swamps,  rivers,  lakes,  and  woods. 
They  are  a  fine  tribe,  the  Chippewas,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  them 
goes,  and  much  to  be  preferred  in  every  way  to  their  roving, 
marauding,  troublesome  neighbours  on  the  plains.  I  think  it  is 
Washington  Irving  who  has  somewhere  (I  forget  where)  unfavourably 
contrasted  the  Indian,  half-breed,  or  French  voyagev/r^  *  cowering  in 
his  canoe,'  with  the  bold  adventurous  hunters  and  trappers  who  career 
on  their  high-mettled  steeds  over  the  boundless  prairie.  With  all  de- 
ference to  Washington  Irving,  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  had  much 
actual  experience  in  canoes,  or  he  would  not  have  found  it  necessary 
to  '  cower,'  nor  would  he  have  foimd  travelling  in  a  canoe  conducive  to 
a  mean,  melancholy,  dispirited  frame  of  mind,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Canadian  Indians  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  voyagewra 
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and  other  half-breeds  are  about  the  most  joyous^  light-hearted  people 
on  the  &oe  of  the  earth. 

I  made  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  among  mountain  sheep 
afterwards  in  Estes  Park  in  Colorado,  and  on  one  occasion  caugbt 
a  yoimg  one  alive.  I  left  the  ranche  just  before  grey  dawn  to  take  a 
solitary  stroll  round  the  margin  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  on  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  sheep  moimtain,  and  to  enjoy  that  most  glorious  spectacle, 
a  sunrise  among  the  mountains.  I  had  also  some  hopes  of  pickmg  up 
a  sheep  or  deer.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  a 
summer  sunrise  in  those  regions.  There  is  a  curious  effect  in  nature 
just  before  the  break  of  day  that  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  that  I 
think  all  who  have  passed  many  nights  imder  the  stars  will  recognise. 
There  comes  a  sort  of  strange  imeasy  feeling  through  the  atmosphere, 
a  fisdnt  tremor  as  of  cold  air  moves  over  the  earth,  as  if  Nature 
shivered  in  her  sleep,  grew  restless,  and  half  awoke. 

That  sensation  will  be  the  first  token  of  the  great  change  at  hand. 
Then  the  morning  star  shines  out  bright  and  strong,  and  the  other 
constellations  begin  to  fade.  The  highest  peaks  seem  to  approach 
one  quickly,  commence  to  look  nearer,  to  stand  out  clearer  and  whiter 
than  before.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  light  steals  over  them,  a  radiance 
deepening  quickly  into  the  beautiful  colour  of  a  fresh  rose,  deepening 
still,  flushing,  glowing,  and  spreading  downwards,  colouring  the  snow 
a  most  delicate  pink,  gilding  with  bright  g^old  the  yellow  grass,  bur- 
nishing and  shining  like  silver  on  ice  and  rock.  Mists  creep  up  the 
hillsides,  grey  in  the  valleys,  pink  on  the  tops,  brooding  sluggishly  in 
heavy  clouds  among  the  lower  masses  of  timber,  gauzy,  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  hanging  in  long  wisps  and  shreds  from  the  higher  summits 
of  the  range.  Of  a  sudden  a  bare  naked  crag,  piercing  the  heavens, 
blazes  into  dazzling  light,  like  a  fiery  beacon.  Peak  after  peak 
answers  the  signal.  The  light  flows  down.  The  mists  float  up. 
Black  darkness  still  reigns  in  the  valleys,  the  eastern  slopes  are  still 
wrapped  in  sleep,  but  the  western  hillsides  are  sparkling  with  the 
brightness  of  a  white  frost  or  dewdrops  under  a  dazzling  sun,  and  all 
the  fells  and  peaks  above  them  are  bathed  in  light.  There  is  nothing 
so  beautiful  as  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is  never  seen  to  bettex  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  first  hour  of  the  dawn. 

It  is  not  difficult,  after  several  days'  hard  work  hunting,  to  spend 
an  idle  day  or  two  in  such  a  scene,  watching  the  fiau^e  of  nature  ever 
changing  \mder  cloud  and  sunshine,  calm  and  tempest.  The  eye 
never  aches  at  the  sight  of  lovely  scenery,  ncHr  does  the  soul  sadden. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  never  palls,  with  which  neither  mind  nor 
body  is  ever  weary. 

The  love  of  hunting  is  a  passion  that  leads  a  man  into  scenes  of 
most  picturesque  beauty.  The  speckled  trout  allures  him  to  lake  and 
stream ;  in  pursuit  of  deer,  he  wandars  through  many  a  secluded  valley, 
amid  scenes  of  soft  beauty,  which  otherwise  be  nUght  never  see.    To 
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&id  ibe  ^  higwhom:'  he  (scales  giddj  precipices,  and  climbs  to  sooriDg 
•peaks,  and  confronts  nature  &ce  to  face  in  her  grandest,  most 
terrific  moods.  He  is  with  natore  always,  whether  on  foot,  on  horse- 
.hack,  or  in  his  birch-<bark  canoe. 

Walking  in  the  midst  of  such  lordy  scenery,  and  watching  the 
day  break  in  such  infinite-  splendour,  I  must  confess  that  I  became 
somewhat  careless  as  to  my  hunting,  and  ^tumbled  right  on  top  of  a 
little  band  of  sheep,  feeding  on  the  level  ground,  before  I  was  aware 
joi  their  presence.  In  &ct  I  did  not  see  them  until  they  started.  I 
fired,  but  without  any  effect,  and  set  the  hotmd,  poor  old  Plunk,  after 
them. 

Th^  had  got  too  good  a  start,  and  he  could  not  come  near  them, 
bvt  after  a  while  I  noticed  a  little  sheep  lagging  behind.  Thinking 
Plunk  might  overtake  it,  I  started  off  best  pace  after  him.  It  is  no  joke 
running  over  rough  ground  at  an  elevation  of  some  8,000  feet  on  a 
blazing  hot  July  morning  in  Colorado,  and  I  puffed  and  blew  and 
^  htrded  the  lean  earth '  in  the  most  generous  manner. 

When  I  came  \xp  I  found  the  sheep  perched  on  a  little  pinnacle 
of  rock,  and  the  hound  baying  furiously  below.  Poor  little  beast,  I 
pitied  it*  It  was  only  about  three  months  old,  and  it  looked  very 
forlorn ;  it  was  very  slightly  wo«nded  also,  a  fact  which  I  did  not 
know  before.  I  went  up  to  it  and  patted  it,  and  the  poor  little 
creature  did  not  seem  much  frightened,  and  did  not  mind  my  touch- 
ing it  a  bit ;  but  it  would  not  follow  me.  It  was  too  much  afraid  of 
the  dog,  I  fancy.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  wanted  to  keep  it 
alive,  for  a  tame  sheep  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  I  was  afiraid  to  leave 
it  alone  while  I  went  for  a  wagon,  and  I  was  afraid  of  leaving  the 
hound  to  watch  it,  lest  he  should  run  in  upon  it  and  kill  it  during  my 
absence.  So  I  concluded  to  pack  it  into  the  ranche  on  my  back.  A 
nice  job  I  had  of  it.  The  little  animal  was  as  strong  as  a  donkey,  and 
kicked  and  walloped  about  all  the  time.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  keep  it  on  my  shoulders.  By  that  time  the  forenoon  was  &r 
spent,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  down  with  tropical  strength.  I  don't 
blow  which  of  us  was  most  exhausted  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
house.  However,  I  was  none  the  worse,  but  the  poor  little  sheep 
never  recovered.  He  dmnk  lots  of  milk,  and  seemed  all  right  for  the 
first  day,  but  after  that  he  pined  away  and  died  in  three  or  four  days. 

Bunning  sheep  with  hounds  is  a  good  deal  practised  in  some 
places.  I  don't  like  it.  It  is  a  reprehensible  habit,  and  scares  all  the 
game  out  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  a  very  sure  and  easy  way  of  killing 
^eq)  if  you  have  a  first-rate  dog  and  the  ground  is  suitable  to  the 
sport,  but  unless  those  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  chance  of 
success  is  small..  Your  hound  must  be  very  speedy  and  staunch,  and 
acoBstomed  to  the  business ;  and  the  sheep  must  be  found  near 
somd  HoMed  pinnacle  or  crags  of  cliff.  You  creep  up  as  near  ae 
yeu  possibly  can  to  the  game^  and  then   start  the  dog  at  them, 
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yelling  and  hallooing,  to  scare  them  as  much  as  possible,  as  soon  is 
you  perceive  that  they  have  caught  sight  of  the  bound.  The  dieep 
will  run  straight  up  the  moimtain,  and  will  beat  any  dog  in  a  short 
time ;  but  if  the  hound  has  got  a  good  start,  and  if  the  ground  has  beoi 
pretty  level  at  first,  he  will  press  them  so  hard  that  one  or  perhaps  two 
or  three  of  them  will  take  refuge  on  the  first  precipitous  cliff  or  crag 
they  can  find.  If  that  happens  to  be  an  isolated  rock  so  small  that 
the  dog  can  keep  guard  roimd  the  base  of  it,  he  will  keep  the  sheep  at 
bay — ^  treed,'  as  they  say  in  Colorado— until  his  master  comes  up.  Bat 
for  one  successful  run  you  may  make  many  unsuccessful  ernes. 
Nothing  scares  game  so  much  as  running  them  with  dogs,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  pastime  that  ought  never  to  be  pursued,  or  at 
any  rate  hardly  ever,  and  then  only  when  you  can  be  quite  certain 
of  success.  The  place  where  I  caught  the  little  dieep  was  v^ 
favourable  for  running  them. 

The  water  of  St.  Mary's  Lake  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali, 
and  leaves  a  deposit  of  that  substance  round  the  edge.  The  spot 
is  in  consequence  much  frequented  by  sheep,  who,  in  common  with  all 
kinds  of  deer  and  cattle,  are  intensely  fond  of  salt.  In  former  daja 
sheep  used  to  come  down  nearly  every  morning  to  lick  the  alkali  on 
the  little  plains  surrounding  the  lake.  The  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  level,  with  three  or  four  quite  detached  rocks  jutting  out  of  it, 
and  on  one  side  you  can  get  down  pretty  close  to  the  plain  without 
showing  yourself.  I  remember  one  day  that  same  summer  we  passed 
the  lake,  a  party  of  four  of  us  with  a  string  of  packhorses,  on  our 
way  to  pitch  camp  for  a  few  days  high  up  on  Long's  Peak  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  wapiti  on  the  highest  fells.  I  was  riding  behind 
when  I  heard  Plunk  barking  furiously,  and  on  galloping  up  found  the 
cavalcade  halted  at  a  little  distance.  Plunk  halfway  up  one  of  the 
masses  of  detached  rock,  barking  vigorously,  and  every  now  and  then 
making  plunges  towards  a  fine  old  patriarchal  ram  who  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  who,  with  feet  placed  closed  together  aud 
head  stooped,  followed  every  movement  of  the  dog,  presenting  his 
massive  horns  to  him  at  every  point  of  attack.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
sight.  In  front  lay  a  green  grass-covered  plain  bounded  by  the 
little  lake,  vividly  blue  and  sparkling  under  a  summer  breese  and 
the  bright  sun  that  shone  on  the  white  alkali  that  fringed  its  shores. 
On  the  far  side  of  it  the  mountain  rose,  covered  to  the  right  with  a 
thick  growth  of  green  young  pine  timber,  but  on  the  left  burned 
and  bare,  and  terminating  in  the  great  crags  and  cliffs  of  sheep 
mountain.  In  the  foreground,  piercing  the  green  plain,  rose  a  masi 
of  red  sandstone  crowned  with  the  massive  2LnA_  stately  form  of  the 
defiant  ram,  while  the  huge  dun-coloiured  hound,  bristling  with 
rage,  furiously  bayed  and  rushed  at  him  from  below.  The  people  at 
the  ranche  had  roast  mutton  for  dinner  that  night,  and  we  had  mutton 
chops  for  tea  on  Long's  Peak.    That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  kilW 
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a  sheep  with  a  hound,  and  it  was  a  mere  accident,  for  we  ran  across 
the  sheep  by  chance.  Plunk  belonged  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  at  that 
time  owned  the  ranche-house.  He  was  the  best  dog  for  that  kind  of 
•work  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  for  if  he  once  '  treed '  a  sheep  he  would 
hold  him  there  for  days.  He  got  into  many  scrapes,  poor  beast ;  he 
was  so  eager,  he  would  follow  sheep  aaywhere,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  got  into  positions  from  which  he  could  not  have  extricated 
himself  without  human  aid.  And  in  that  way  he  met  his  fate.  He 
got  after  a  band  of  sheep  one  day,  and  followed  them  away  off  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  hearing.  No  distant  note  of  baying  came  to  the 
anxious  ear  of  his  master,  who  searched  all  that  day  for  him  fruit- 
lessly till  nightfall,  and  all  the  next  day  and  many  days  equally  in 
vain.  Poor  Plunk  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  He  must  either 
have  fallen  ov^r  some  cliff,  or  have  jumped  down  upon  some  ledge 
from  which  he  could  not  descend  or  ascend  again,  and  there  perished 
slowly  and  miserably  of  starvation. 

The  mountain  sheep  is  a  magnificent  animal,  and  the  ram  carries 
a  splendid  head.  He  is  wild-looking  and  picturesque,  and  exactly 
suits  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  found.  I  know 
nothing  finer  in  nature  than  the  massive  form  of  a  big  old  ram 
standing  on  some  jutting  point  of  a  precipitous  cliff  amidst  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  which  are  his  home.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  patience  and  perseverance  to  hunt  the  mountain  sheep  suc- 
cessfully. As  a  nile  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  highest  peaks  and 
the  most  inaccessible  positions  of  the  range,  though  in  the  rutting 
season,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  locality  inhabited  by 
sheep  and  undisturbed  by  man,  they  will  come  down  and  may  be  met 
with  and  killed  with  comparative  ease.  To  hunt  the  animal  with 
success,  you  must  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  his  manners  and 
customs.  The  mountain  sheep  in  Colorado  come  down  to  the  foot- 
hills in  the  early  spring,  and  return  with  their  lambs  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  old  in  the  month  of  June  or  July.  The  old  rams  stay 
np  on  the  mountains,  and  seem  to  seek  the  highest  crags  for  shelter, 
even  during  the  terrible  storms  of  winter.  Of  course  the  snow  never 
lies  on  the  more  precipitous  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  long  grass  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  they  appear  to  prefer  the 
shelter  they  obtain  among  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the  rocks  to  coming 
down  lower  on  to  more  snow-encumbered  regions,  and  seeking  safety 
amongst  the  timber.  They  are  very  fond  of  alkali,  like  all  other 
animals,  and  will  run  great  risks  to  get  a  lick  of  salt  every  now  and 
then  ;  they  will  also  come  down  to  feed  occasionally  on  little  plains 
and  parks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains* 

I  have  shot  many,  many  pheep  at  one  spot  close  to  the  margin  of 
a  diallow  brackish  pond.  Finding  that  they  generally  came  down 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  used  to  get  there  about 
seven,  and  sit  down  and  wait  patiently  for  them.    I  have  seen  them 
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over  and  over  again  descend  the  mountain,  skylarking  among 
themselves,  galloping  down  a  few  hundred  yards  and  then  stopping 
and  looking  out  carefully  all  over  the  coimtry.  Finally  they  would 
descend  to  the  pond,  and,  after  some  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of 
caution,  would  walk  boldly  out  on  the  plain,  and  begin  to  lick  the 
alkali  and  browse  a  little  on  the  grass. 

They  would  stop  down  sometimes  an  hour  or  two  if  undisturbed, 
and  I  have  often  watched  them  simply  to  see  what  they  would  do. 
After  a  time  they  would  scamper  off  again,  butting  each  other  with 
their  heads  in  sport,  and  at  last  would  clamber  up  the  moimtain-side 
and  disappear.  The  great  thing  in  sheep-hunting  is  to  get  above 
them  ;  it  is  no  use  whatever  trying  to  stalk  a  big  ram  by  endeavouring 
to  get  up  to  him  from  underneath,  because  he  is  certain  to  see  you. 
The  only  chance,  if  you  know  where  he  is  likely  to  be,  is  to  climb  up 
above  him  and  work  gradually  down  ;  then  you  have  a  fair  likelihood 
of  coming  upon  him,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  look  below  for  danger. 

It  is  labour  lost  to  follow  their  tracks.  There  is  a  certain  great 
old  ram  that  I  know  of  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  kill  yet.  I 
have  never  seen  him,  but  I  know  the  size  of  his  foot  accurately. 

I  followed  him  all  day  once  some  years  ago,  and  he  fooled  me  beau- 
tifully. I  started  out  alone  about  seven  o'clock  one  winter's  morning, 
and  had  not  ridden  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  the  house  in 
Estes  Park  when  I  struck  a  very  large  sheep  track  plainly  visible  in 
the  snow.  I  followed  it  a  little  while,  till  it  seemed  to  be  so  fresh 
that  I  dismounted,  tied  up  my  horse,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  The 
track  was  gigantic,  and  as  it  led  right  in  the  direction  of  the  habita- 
tion of  this  particular  old  ram,  I  knew  it  must  be  his  foot;  so  I 
determined  to  follow  him  all  day  if  necessary  on  the  chance  of  a 
shot.  I  left  my  bag  and  luncheon,  took  ofif  my  coat,  and  prepared 
myself  for  a  long  and  arduous  climb. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  sheep  was  travelling  along  a  very 
steep  mountain  side  all  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  though  I  was 
in  moccasins,  which  are  the  best  wear  for  hunting,  I  could  not  move 
without  making  a  noise,  and  I  started  my  sheep.  After  walking  about 
half  an  hoiu:  I  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  started,  but  followed 
on  all  the  same,  in  the  hope  of  getting  sight  of  him,  and  presently 
came  to  another  spot  where  he  had  stood  and  looked  about  him.  He 
had  no  doubt  caught  sight  of  me,  for  he  had  started  off  on  a  dead 
jump  straight  down  a  very  steep  ravine,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  deep 
and  equally  precipitous  on  the  other  side.  I  could  make  out  his 
tracks  going  down,  but  could  not  see  anything  of  him,  although  I  sat 
down  and  carefully  examined  the  opposite  face  of  the  mountain  with 
my  glasses.  So  down  I  went,  and  presently  struck  his  tracks  again 
going  up  the  other  side.  It  was  a  terribly  hard  mountain  to  climb. 
It  had  once  been  clothed  with  a  thick  covering  of  pine  trees  which 
had  all  been  burnt  and  blown  down,  and  the  ground  was  completely 
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stiewn  with  tnmks  of  trees,  smooth  and  slippery.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  foot  touched  the  ground  one-fourth  of  the  distance,  for  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  along  the  threes,  and  hop  and  jump  fixnn  one  to  the 
other,  after  the  manner  of  a  squirrel.  Added  to  which  inconvenience 
there  was  about  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  melted  by  the  heat  of 
tiie  sun  and  frozen  by  the  cold,  so  that  a  thick  crust  had  formed,  just 
strong  enough  to  bear  your  weight  about  a  second,  then  let  you  through 
plump  to  the  ground.  It  was  terrible  ground  to  travel  over,  and  it 
exhausted  me,  but  I  was  in  hopes  it  exhausted  the  sheep  also,  because 
the  footprints  began  to  be  deeply  dyed  with  Uood,  showing  that  the 
sheep  was  cutting  himself  with  the  crust  on  the  snow.  I  followed 
and  followed  my  sheep,  now  and  then  stopping  to  use  my  glass, 
because  the  tracks  were  so  fresh  that  I  fimcied  he  ought  to  be  in 
sight ;  but  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  so  imagining  that 
he  must  be  further  off  than  I  had  supposed,  I  still  followed  the  tracks 
till  I  got  near  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  forms  a  ridge  or  ofihoot 
from  the  gigantic  mass  of  Long's  Peak. 

Near  the  top  of  this  ridge. was  a  notch,  through  which,  as  I  got 
nearer,  I  could  see  that  the  tracks  led.  I  hurried  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, thinking  to  myself  that  he  could  not  be  very  tax  off,  and  that 
in  all  probability  when  I  got  to  the  top  and  looked  down  through 
the  notch  into  Willow  Park  beyond  I  should  see'  him  somewhere 
below* me,  and  have  a  good  chance  of  a  shot,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
stalk. 

When  I  reached  the  top  I  found  the  tracks  led  down  through 
the  notch  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  then  stopped ;  and  on 
looking  about  me  I  discovered  that  my  friend,  this  crafty  old  ram, 
had  gone  down  a  little  way  so  as  to  deceive  me,  had  then  made  a 
violent  leap  on  one  side,  gone  straight  back  again  through  the 
notch,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  there,  and  no  doubt 
had  been  looking  at  me  and  laughing  as  I  toiled  laboriously  up  the 
hillside  after  him  until  I  got  unpleasantly  near,  when  he  had  started 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  top  of  Long's  Peak.  It  was  now  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  of  course  I  had  to  give  up  the 
chase  and  scramble  down  the  mountain  as  best  I  could.  The  ground 
was  so  dangerous  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  very  carefully,  and  it  was 
dark  before  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine. 

I  was  very  tired  by  this  time,  having  been  up  before  daylight, 
and  working  hard  all  day  with  nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  was  getting 
awfully  cold  also,  for  I  had  left  my  coat  behind.  However,  I  had 
to  climb  up  the  opposite  slope,  which  I  eventually  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  then  had  to  look  for  my  coat,  but  could  not  find  it 
anywhere.  Then  I  searched  for  my  limcheon  bag,  but  could  not  find 
that  either. 

It  was  pitch  dark  by  this  time,  so  I  gave  up  the  search  for  them» 
and  heg&si  to  look  for  my  horse,  but  could  not  find  him. 
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It  sounds  very  easy  to  remember  where  you  left  your  horse,  and 
to  find  him,  but  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  when  it  is  pitch  dark, 
when  there  is  nothing  particular  to  mark  the  spot,  and  when  you 
have  the  whole  of  Colorado  to  look  in.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  could  have  walked  back  in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  and  would 
have  done  so,  but  I  was  afraid  to  leave  my  horse  out  all  night,  lest  he 
should  freeze  to  death.  He  was  not  hitched  up  by  the  bridle  merely, 
but  securely  fastened  with  a  strong  new  lariat,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  broken,  so  I  kept  himting  about  imtil  eventually  I 
found  the  poor  beast.  How  glad  he  was  to  see  me  I  No  doubt  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  deserted. 

It  was  a  difficult  job  to  get  home,  for  I  had  to  lead  the  horse 
a  long  way  down  the  hillside,  over  ground  thickly  strewn  with 
fallen  trees,  and  the  night  was  pitch  dark.  I  blundered  and 
stumbled,  and  I  swore,  and  he  swore,  if  a  horse  can  swear,  and 
stumbled  and  blundered ;  and  we  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  alto- 
gether till  we  got  on  more  level  ground,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
on  his  back  and  make  rapid  progress.  We  reached  the  shanty, 
pretty  tired,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  That  old  ram  had 
fooled  me  completely,  and  I  have  never  since  had  a  chance  of  paying 
him  out  for  it. 

DUNRAVES. 
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THE  LAST  GREAT  DREAM  OF 
THE   CRUSADE. 


Chbistopher  Coluubus  was  the  last  of  the  great  dreamers  who 
dreamed  in  earnest  the  dream  of  the  Crusade,  He  was  a  pure 
idealist,  while  he  was  the  most  illustrious  '  man  of  action '  of  his 
time,  the  pioneer  of  that  daring  band  who  made  discovery  their 
holy  warfare,  and  who  seemed  to  see  their  way  across  the  *  Sea  of 
Darkness '  to  a  *  New  Jerusalem '  in  the  great  continent  of  the  West. 
He  forms  the  vital  link  between  the  romantic  enterprise  of  mediaeval 
Europe  and  the  larger  romance  of  the  Elizabethan  adventurers,  who 
gave  a  new  vision  to  the  imagination,  and  a  new  theatre  to  the  com- 
merce and  politics,  of  mankind. 

This  crusading  fervour  of  Columbus,  which  fed  the  fire  of  his 
patient  enthusiasm  for  Western  discovery,  is  quite  too  little  regarded 
in  popular  estimates  of  his  character  and  life.  Far  from  being 
wholly  a  man  of  the  new  age,  like  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
absorbed  in  the  practical  work  of  discovery  and  in  the  future  which  it 
opened  to  commerce,  he  was  a  man  who  nursed  his  spirit  on  the 
heroic  traditions  of  the  bygone  generations.  He  struck  his  roots 
more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  into  the  age 
which  was  ending,  while  he  believed  that  God  was  making  him  an 
instrument  in  opening  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  always  thus.  The  men  who  make  new  eras  are 
always  the  strongest  links  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Those 
who  mark  the  great  steps  of  progress  are  those  who  maintain  the  un- 
bx)ken  continuity  of  the  history  of  our  race.  He  was  a  *  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,'  who  brought  the  Gentiles  in  as  free  citizens  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

The  westward  expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar  stand  in  a  very  real 
relation  to  the  expeditions  and  discoveries  of  Columbus.  They  are 
divided  by  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  but  no  event  of  kindred 
character  and  importance  lies  between  them.  Columbus  stands  next 
to  Caesar  as  the  author  of  an  immense  enlargement  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  civilised  world.  Csesar  and  his  house  traced  the  western 
boundaries  of  Europe,  and  brought  its  foremost  modem  races  on  to 
the  theatre   of  civilisation.     Columbus  traced  the  bounds  of  the 
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great  world,  and  gave  to  man  the  full  possession  of  his  sphere. 
Between  the  two  lies  the  middle  age,  the  most  notaUe  &cts  of  whose 
history,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  are  the  conquests  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  Crusade.  But  the  conquest  of  Caesar  opened  the  way 
for  something  more  than  civilisation.  St.  Paul,  in  his  oonsuming 
desire  to  push  westwards  the  conquests  of  the  Gospel,  was  moved  by 
the  same  impulse.  It  is  certainly  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
liberal  pari^  in  Bome,  of  whose  traditions  Ceesar  was  the  heir,  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  by  strong  instinct  westwards  among  the  hardy 
peoples  with  whom  lay  the  future  of  humanity ;  whither  the  same 
impulse  in  a  diviner  form  urged  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  to  preach 
that  Gospel  whose  mission  is  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save.^ 
Allowing  for  the  diflFerence  of  scale,  the  conquests  of  Ceesar  pro- 
duced much  the  same  kind  of  stir  at  Bome  which  the  expedition  of 
Columbus  aroused  in  Europe.  It  was  in  a  high  sense,  in  both  cases, 
the  great  sensation  of  the  time.  Nothing  stirs  man  like  the  expan- 
sion of  the  horizon  of  his  life.  It  seems  to  lift  humanity  bodily  to  a 
higher  platform,  and  to  give  to  it  the  command  of  a  wider  wwld.  It 
is  like  the  opening  of  a  new  spring  to  the  vital  fountain ;  it  sends  the 
life-blood  at  once  surging  more  swiftly  through  the  frame.  We  may 
say  with  confidence  that  whatever,  by  reinforcing  the  vital  springs, 
bestows  new  power  on  man,  is  the  best  benediction  that  can  reach 
him.  And  it  was  this  which  Columbus  bestowed  on  Western 
Eiwope.  Men's  hearts  beat  with  new  energy  and  exultation;  life 
seemed  more  lai^e  and  free ;  it  leaped  to  a  new  vantage-ground,  and 
surveyed  with  thrilUng  joy  the  wide  and  splendid  horizon  which  was 
imveiled.^  Like  Bavid,  man  gives  thanks  to  God  at  such  times, 
*  who  has  brought  him  out  into  a  large  place.*  For,  above  all  things, 
man  needs  room  to  grow.  The  sphere  of  his  tasks  is  too  narrow  fiw 
the  range  of  his  power.  A  great  joy  possesses  him  when  he  gets  his 
eye  on  a  wider,  fairer  realm  beyond  it,  where  enterprise  may  have 
free  course  and  imagination  boundless  range.  If  hope  saves  us  as 
immortals,  imagination  saves  us  as  citizens  of  this  world.  That  which 
enables  man  to  breathe  and  work  more  freely  in  the  anguish  {an- 
gttsticBy  narrows)   of  the  present  is   the   range  of  his  imagination 

1  Space  is  precious,  or  I  would  quote  at  length  the  remarkable  speech  wbkh 
Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Ann,  xL  24),  in  which  thif 
policy  is  very  nobly  developed.  The  tradition  of  an  inclusive  policy,  which  was 
handed  down  through  Marius,  Ceesar,  and  the  Imperial  house,  was  not  suffered  to 
perish.  A  greater  than  Claudius  wrought  out  the  idea  on  a  wider  theatre  when 
Gregory  the  Great  struck  the  key-note  of  the  inclusive  policy  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Gregory's  letters  to  Augustine  (Bada,  B.  i.  ch.  27-30)  have  a  closer  relation  to  that  . 
speech  of  Claudius  than  may  at  first  sight  appear, 

■  Peter  Martyr  writes  to  Pomponius  Laetus:'  *I  feel  a  wonderful  cxnhation  of 
spirits  when.  I  converse  with  intelligent  men  who  have  re  turned  from  these  regioiML 
It  is  like  an  accession  of  wealth  to  a  miser.  Our  minds,  soiled  and  debased  by  the 
common  concerns  of  life  and  the  vices  of  society,  become  elevated  and  ameliorated 
by  oonteniplating  such  glorious  events.' 
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through  wider  and  brighter  worlds.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the^ 
influence  of  Continental  travel«-r-the- vision  of  snow-peaks  in  the  upper 
air,  and  all  the  breadth  and  spIeDdonr  of  the  mountain  lands,  to 
which  we  of.  the  nineteenth  century  make  our  pilgrimage — on  that 
enlargement  of  ideas  and  habits  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our 
times.  Murray's  handbooks  are  in  a  way  sacred  books  for  ouf  genera* 
tion.  But  they  too  had  their  beginning  in  the  higher  regions.  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  and  above  all  Bjrron,  are  the  true  fathers  of  the  romance 
of  travel,  which  is  the  mild  form  in  which  we  take  our  romance  in 
these  easy  and  wealthy  days. 

And,  to  carry  this  idea  into  a  higher  region,  this  is  the  gift  which 
CSmstianity  has  bestowed  on  man.      That  wonderful  outburst  of 
power,  that  resurrection  of  human  life,  which  marked  the  age  of  the 
Advent,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  grand  apocalypse,  the  unveiling 
of  heaven.      When  the  things  not  seen  came  ftilly  within  man's 
horizon,  he  arose  with  an  energy  unknown  till  then  to  claim  his 
birthright  and  to  fulfil  hid  destiny.     Hope  entered  into  the  world 
through  Christ  and  quickened  it.     It  touched  every  hiunan  faculty 
with  its  fire ;  but,  above  all,  it  kindled  the  im^ination.     It  offered 
the  things  ^  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  which  ear  hath  not  heard,'  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  spirit.     From  thai  time  the  thoughts  of 
earth's  purest  and  loftiest  children  have  been  busy  with  the  things 
which  the  very  angels  desire  to  look  into— with  the  thoughts  of  God, 
with  the  hopes  of  Christ,  with  all  that  the  Bedeemer  sees  brightening 
in  the  far  distance,  beyond  all  the  storm  and  the  anguish  of  the  world. 
The  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  and  of  the  Christian  vision  of 
the  fiur  future,  began  very  early  to  tell  on  the  secular  life  of  men,  and 
on  the  thoughts  of  thinkers  even  in  the  heathen  schools.     The  attempt 
to  father  the  nobler  thoughts  of  Seneca  on  St.  Paul  is  foolish  and 
futile.     But  the  indirect  influence  of  the  certainty  of  Jewish  theo- 
logical ideas  and  of  Christian  beliefs,  aspirations,  and  hopes  on  the 
intellectual  and    moral   atmosphere  which  Seneca  and   Epictetus 
breathed,  is  a  field  which  has  yet  to  be  fully  explored.     As  Chris- 
tianity widened  its  realms,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  pro- 
mises and  prophecies  of  Scripture,  substantiated  as  they  seem  to  be 
by  the  visible  life  of  the  Church,  exercised  an  influence  of  incal- 
culable power  on  the  higher  thought  and  imagination  of  mankind. 
Such  a  vision  as  David  paints  in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  or  Isaiah  in  chap.  Ix., 
«r  Daniel  in  chap,  vii.,  and  which  is  wrought  out  till  words  and 
uaages  fail  in  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  seem  to 
numy  who  read  these  words  a  mere  vapour  of  the  imagination.    To  the 
men  who  read  them  in  those  days,  at  any  rate,  and  to  some  of  us  still, 
they  carry  the  weight  of  the  word  of  God,    Men  held  them  to  be 
the  picture,  in  the  best  forms  and  colours  known  to  mortals,  of  the 
great  end  to  which  the  Buler  of  all  things  was  working  throi^h  all 
^  stmny  strife  of  history ;  and  they  were  contemplated  with  an 
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assurance,  and  cherished  with  a  passion,  which  could  not  bnt  tell 
powerfully  on  the  innermost  life  of  Christian  society.  And  whenever 
through  the  Christian  ages  there  has  been  a  season  of  high  excite- 
ment, in  which  man's  faculties  have  been  strongly  strained,  and  his 
spirit  has  been  deeply  stirred,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  the  warning  words  of  Scripture,  that  the  realisation  of 
that  hope  was  near. 

This  lies  very  close  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  free  romantic 
spirit  which  characterises  Christian  as  compared  with  the  highest 
forms  of  heathen  literature,  which  always  seems  to  be  conscious 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  its  world.  No  doubt  this  consciousness 
has  much  to  do  with  the  exquisite  form  and  finish  which  make  that 
literature  on  the  whole  quite  the  finest  instrument  of  intellectual 
culture  which  we  have  at  our  disposal.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
modem  subjects  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  classics  in  the  university 
training  of  our  youth,  is  the  oppressive  vastness  of  their  range, 
which  is  not  a  little  awful  to  young  explorers.  The  classical  writers 
are  something  like  their  own  Mediterranean  Sea — tempting  to  yoiuig 
and  timid  sailors.  We  may  easily  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  laimch- 
ing  our  lads  too  early  on  the  great  ocean  of  modem  thought. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Christendom  has  never  been  without  its 
romantic  visions  and  enterprises,  which  have  kindled  its  imagination 
and  stirred  its  heart.  Dreams !  idle  dreams !  men  cry  from  the 
warm,  safe  nest  of  their  own  prosperous  and  prosaic  lives ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  have  been  strong  enough  to  exert  a  very  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  relations  and  activities  of  men.  It  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  even  gold-fields  in  this  age  of  commerce  have 
exercised  a  slighter  tractive  power,  than  was  wielded  by  a  thing  of 
such  purely  ideal  value  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  Something  of  this  romance  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Teutonic  imagination,  which  in  the  young  infancy  of  our  race  was  a 
'^.  conspicuous  element  of  its  endowment,  and  has  tinctured  all  the 

Latin  peoples  of  the  West.  We  see  something  of  its  weird  splen- 
dour in  Beowulf,  and  still  more  in  Scandinavian  legends.  But  it 
would  have  remained  fruitless  in  the  highest  sense  if  the  genius  of 
Christianity  had  not  quickened  it.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  history  is  the  wedding  of  Christianity  to  the  Teutonic  race. 
That  marriage,  at  any  rate,  was  made  in  heaven.  Bome  nursed  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  but  was  not  continent  of  its  energetic  manhood. 
Borne  was  both  too  poor  and  too  small.  In  the  Teutonic  settlers  in 
the  feurest  realms  of  the  Empire,  in  their  native  pith  and  manhood, 
their  industry  and  morality,  their  domestic  virtue,  their  intellect^ 
imagination,  and  enthusiasm,  the  Gospel  found  the  fair  field*  of  its 
noblest  and  most  fruitful  culture,  while  the  earth  found  in  them  its 
most  masterful  and  progressive  sons. 

The  ages  of  chivalry  fumish  abundant  instances  of  romantic 
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enterprise,  with  their  crownisg  glory,  or,  as  some  call  it,  their  crowning 
folly,  the  Crusade.  For  generations  it  was  the  great  romance  of 
Christendom.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  brilliant 
vision  of  impossible  results  which  some  of  the  most  earnest  spirits  in 
Europe  clasped  by  faith  ^when  they  devoted  themselves  to  this  mad 
enterprise — mad  in  one  sense ;  but  it  was  a  noble  madness,  with  a 
deep  method  in  it  and  with  great  results.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
trace  the  outline  of  the  ofUtold  tale ;  nor  will  we  balance  the  well-worn 
arguments  as  to  the  influence  of  these  holy  wars  on  the  development 
of  Christian  society.  But  one  is  bound  to  believe  that  a  movement 
which  stirred  so  deeply  for  ages  the  heart  of  the  most  Christian 
peoples,  which  &scinated  some  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  heroes, 
most  capable  statesmen,  and  most  self-devoted  saints,  must  have  had 
on  the  whole  a  high  and  noble  use  in  its  times.  The  fruit  of  such  a 
movement  in  such  a  world  as  this  is  sure  to  be  qualified  by  very  base 
admixtures  in  sadly  large  proportions  ;  but  on  the  whole,  considering 
its  economic,  intellectual,  and  social  results,  and  remembering  what 
Europe  would  have  been  about  but  for  the  Crusade,  we  cannot  question 
that  the  result  on  the  whole  was  a  great  gain. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  influence  of  the  Crusade,  which  is 
too  little  regarded  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  actors  who 
move  across  the  scene ;  and  greater  never  played  their  part  in  history. 
It  touched  both  deeply  and  purely  the  heart  of  the  poor.  It  made 
rich  and  poor,  lord  and  vassal,  realise  a  unity  of  purpose  and  passion 
which  could  not  but  tell  strongly  on  their  relations  with  each  other, 
and  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  rise  of  the  third  estate  to  power 
which  became  the  leading  movement  in  Europe  when  the  crusading 
passion  was  dead.*  St.  Louis  closes  one  era,  and  immediately  a  new 
one  opens  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  who,  unlovely  as  he  was  in  every  way, 
marks  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  France,  of  the  Papacy, 
and  of  Europe  at  large.  Perhaps  his  shattering  overthrow  of  Boni- 
face the  Eighth,  just  after  the  great  jubilee,  of  the  Church,  is  the  true 
commencement  of  modem  history.  The  Crusade  was  to  multitudes 
of  the  hungry,  weary  poor  during  those  generations  much  what  the 
vision  painted  by  Psalmists  and  prophets  was  to  the  sad,  suffering 
poor  of  the  Jewish  State.  It  was  a  vision  of  something  which  made 
life  under  stem  and  hard  conditions  more  endurable,  and  which  seemed 
to  open  some  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  with  which 
Kevelation  had  gladdened  the  world.  There  is  something  profoundly 
touching  in  the  utter  self-sacrifice  which  even  in  the  poorest  the 
Crusade  enkindled ;  when  ^  Christ  thundered  through  the  minds  of 
all,'  and  they  took  their  way,  the  pilgrims  of  hope,  in  quest  of  a 
Jerusalem  which,  as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  was  only  in 
their  dreams.  It  was,  in  tmth,  the  New  Jerusalem  which  they  were 
seeking — the  fair  realm  of  the  rule  of  Christ  in  righteousness,  charity 
and  peace— of  which  we  are  seekers  still.     It  gleamed  bright  in  their 
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imaginations  against  the  rude  and  bratal  soeiKS  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  spent  their  weary  days;  and  they  sold  all  that  they  might 
win  it.  In  vain ;  their  bones  whitened  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jero- 
salem  became  a  worse  den  of  thieves  than  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord. 
The  waste  of  life  and  treasm*e  was  enormous,  but  it  was  a  vital  pro- 
cess— vital  to  that  higher  life  of  men  which  lives  by  faith  in  the 
invisible.  The  cost  of  vital  processes  is  fearful  if  the  waste  of  fibre 
alone  is  measured ;  it  is  justified  only  by  the  deep  and  far««tretchiDg 
results. 

ylf  we  want  to  imderstand  a  man's  character  and  life,  we  must  get 
our  eye,  if  possible,  on  his  ideals.  \  We  must  read  the  romance  of  his 
nature,  as  well  as  track  his  steps  along  tiie  dusty  common  levels  of 
life.  When  we  know  what  he  dreams  of  doing,  as  well  as  what  he 
does,  there  is  some  fair  chance  of  understanding  tiie*(mao.  Not 
otherwise  is  it  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Those  Crusades,  like  the 
earlier  romance  of  the  Sane  Graal,  were  through  the-  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  the  poetry  of  the  life  of  Cihristendom.  They 
kept  that  life  from  stagnating,  or  dropping  into  sheer  brutality,  in 
its  weary  round  of  Imperial,  Papal,  and  Feudal  wars.  They  mingled 
a;  fine  vein  of  ideal  enthusiasm  with  its  contentions  and  ambitions; 
they  gave  to  it  an  object  which  filled  its  imagination  and  saved  it 
from  hopelessly  grovelling  in  the  dust. 

VThe  poetry  of  a  life  or  of  an  era  is  its  sanctifying  salt^)  I  mean  the 
poetry  which  it  writes  in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.  Man  must 
live  poetry  before  he  can  write  it.  The  poet  is  really  the  recorder. 
He  comes  as  the  child  of  a  great  age  of  adventure  and  achievement, 
in  which  men  have  been  living  what  he  puts  into  song,  stirring 
them  thereby  to  new  and  more  daring  aims.  But  the  enjoyment  of 
art  is  mainly  meditative.  When  a  great  poet  rounds  an  era,  it  is  the 
sign  that  the  age  of  heroic  effort  and  achievement  for  the  time  is 
over.  An  Augustan  age  blooms  into  splendours,  but  not  into  triumphs 
Augustus  beats  his  head  against  the  wall  and  moans, '  Give  me  back 
my  legions,'  while  Julius  would  have  led  Arminius  in  triumph  to 
Eome.  King  James  *  misliked '  men  like  Raleigh,  who  was  *  addicted 
to  great  actions.'  Elizabeth  had  no  such  tremors  ;  but  King  James 
represented  the  spirit  of  his  time.  The  great  poetic  outburst  which 
lasted  on  into  his  reign  closes  for  a  time  the  era  of  '  great  acticms.' 
A  new  age  was  about  to  open ;  men  had  to  begin  to  work  on  a 
new  problem,  and  a  great  life  had  to  be  lived  on  a  new  theatre,  which 
King  James  and  his  minions  were  all  unconsciously  preparing,  befere 
the  day  of  the  poet  should  again  come  round.  Shakespeare  grew  out 
of  a  great  age  of  splendid  effort  and  achievement.  Had  there  been 
no  Columbus,  no  Cortez,  no  Pizarro,  no  Drake,  Ghreuville^  or  Baleigln 
there  had  been  no  Shakespeare.  Columbus  truly  opens  the  era  which 
Shakespeare  crowns. 

The  Crusade,  as  a  movement  which  had  a  practical  hold  on  maB^ 
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ended  wiA  the  la&t  dgh  of  St.  Ifome,  ^  Oh,  Jerufialein  I  oh^  Jerusalem  I ' 
But  though  dead  as  to  the  flesh,  it  lived  on  in  spirit  and  inspired 
Columbus.  i\Ien  had  striven  nobly,  passionately,  for  ages  to  realise 
their  dream  in  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  heart-weary 
of  their  failure— except  the  maritime  commercial  cities,  which  had 
reaped  golden  harvests  from  the  enterprise.  But  the  hope  which 
had  lit  the  effort  did  not  die.  That  wa:^  a  spiritual  thing,  having  its 
root  in  that  which  lives  on  immutable  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  fortime — the  Word  of  the  Lord.  That  Word  has  always 
nourished  in  Christian  hearts  the  hope  of  some  great  restoration  of 
the  estate  of  humanity,  and  the  most  earnest  hav^  ever  been  on  the 
watch  for  some  grand  discovery  or  achievement  which  would  bring  it 
visibly  more  near.  The  hope  died  down  that  the  kipgdom  would  be 
^^blished  in  Jerusalem ;  but  the  hope  lived  on  that  in  s6me  form  it 
would  appear.  During  the  last  century  of  revolution  it  has  been  as 
warm  in  the  heart  of  popular  leaders,  as  in  saint  and  crusader  of  old, 
and  it  has  been  fed,  though  they  little  realise  it,  from  the  same 
spring.  No  age  can  live  without  the  vision  of  Paradise  regained. 
As  the  vision  closed  in  the  East  when  the  crusading  fervour  was  ex- 
hausted, it  seemed  to  open  in  the  West.  Shut  out  from  the  Eastern 
path,  men  began  to  gaze  more  wistfully  over  *  the  Sea  of  Darkness,' 
along  whose  shores  the  hardiest  European  peoples  were  settled,  and 
speculated  whether  the  path  might  not  lie  over  its  bosom  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  dreams. 

These  general  remarks  as  to  the  aspect  and  bearings  of  the 
Crusade  may  seem  to  have  but  slight  connection  with  such  a  matter 
as  the  life-work  of  Columbus.  But  the  great  enterprises  of  humanity 
hang  on  to  each  other  in  a  measiue  little  suspected.  To  trace  one  of 
these  great  links,  connecting  the  romantic  enterprise  of  mediaeval 
Europe  with  sixteenth-century  discovery,  is  the  main  object  of  the  pre- 
sent paper.  Columbus  lived  and  died  in  heart  and  purpose  a  Crusader ; 
he  was  the  last  of  a  long  and  glorious  Une.  Not  St.  Louis  himself 
cherished  the  idea  of  the  Crusade  with  purer  and  noWer  passion ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  really  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
the  one  key  to  his  vast,  and  from  one  point  of  view  extravagant, 
demands ;  the  patient  and  unconquerable  persistence  in  which  again 
and  again  threatened  his  enterprise  with  utter  wreck.  His  demands 
were  simply  imperial ;  but  we  shall  quite  misunderstand  the  man  if 
we  do  not  see  that  they  were  based  upon  imperial  plans  and  hopes. 
His  dearest  hope  through  life  was  to  lead  a  final  and  triumphant 
Crusade,  and  dying  he  bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  heirs.  \ 

It  seems  a  weak,  vain  vision,  after  all  the  blood  and  the  tears 
which  the  Crusade  had  cost  the  world.  We  may  be  siu^  that  it 
seemed  very  noble  and  beautiful  to  Columbus,  an  enterprise  out  of 
which  the  largest  blessipg  to  mankind  would  spring.  Always  there 
is  behind  it  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  idea  of  which 
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floated  winningly  before  the  eyes  of  men  through  the  stormiest  and 
bloodiest  passages  of  the  drama  of  Christian  history.  This  crusadiDg 
fervour,  far  from  being  the  conspicuous  weakness  of  a  noble  nature, 
the  one  extravagance  of  a  very  practical  and  *  long-minde4 '  (Icngor 
nimidad)  man,  seems  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  sustained  his  exhaustless  energy,  and  the  only  noUe 
explanation  of  demands  otherwise  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  singu- 
lar modesty  and  simplicity  of  heart.  We  may  smile  at  the  visions  of 
these  lofty  and  daring  spirits ;  we  should  do  better,  perhaps,  to  weep 
over  our  own  easy  contentment  with  the  things  which  lie  visibly  within 
reach  of  our  hand.  A  great  religious  hope  fed  the  fire  of  resolution 
in  the  heart  of  Columbus,  and  some  such  hope  is  the  blast  which 
raises  to  white  heat  the  vital  force  of  all  the  purest  and  noblest  men. 
Most  needful  is  it  that  historians  should  have  an  eye  for  the  poetry  of 
the  life  of  great  leaders  and  great  eras.  It  is  this  which  makes  Mr. 
Carlyle  such  a  master  in  the  school  of  history.  Herr  Teufelsdrockh 
found  the  elder  Napoleon — selfish,  mean,  grasping,  ambitious,  and 
terribly  practical  as  he  seemed — to  be  a  man  *  who  lived  in  the  idea.* 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  end  of  the  Crusades,  and  Europe 
entered  then  on  a  new  and  higher  stage  of  her  development.  The 
great  thirteenth  century  was  the  age,  in  the  West,  of  budding  nation- 
ality, of  nascent  art  and  vernacular  literature.  It  was  the  robust 
childhood  of  the  modem  world ;  there  is  no  sort  of  break  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  age  of  Edward  the  First  and  St.  Louis  and  our 
own.  National  monarchy  then  first  decisively  superseded  the  dis- 
order into  which  feudalism  had  fallen,  and  the  germs  of  vernacular 
literature,  making  the  thoughts  of  the  learned  the  common  property 
of  mankind,  had  started  and  were  already  promising  fruit.  When  the 
fourteenth  century  opened,  the  French  and  English  monarchies  were 
fairly  consolidated,  and  the  people  in  both  countries,  though  in  dif- 
ferent measures  and  under  difierent  conditions,  were  feeling  their  way 
to  a  very  substantial  interest  in  public  aflFairs.'  Early  in  the  century 
Oiotto  was  painting ;  Dante  and  Villani  were  writing ;  wbile  Boni&ce 
the  Eighth,  the  last  of  the  great  mediaeval  Popes,  had  been  brutally 
struck  down  by  the  emissary  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  the  French  king. 
Philippe  was  a  national  monarch.  He  is  an  ugly  enough  figure  in  his- 
tory, but  a  powerful  one.  Many  things  b^fan  from  his  days ;  and  the 
Papacy  received  at  his  hand,  as  the  nearest  representative  of  rising 
nationality,  a  blow  which  will  prove  its  death-wound,  though  it  is 
long  in  dying.  The  Papal  schism  speedily  followed  it,  and  from  the 
Papal  schism  the  line  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  the  Beformation. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  full  development  of  vema- 

*  The  difference  between  the  two  countries  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  ihat  the 
Commons  in  England  were  developing  the  oldest  form  of  the  national  life;  in 
France  the  institution  lacked  deep  root  in  the  past,  and  never  became  a  power  except 
through  revolution. 
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cular  Kterature  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  West.  The  kingly 
power  too  grew  nughtily,  and  with  it,  under  its  cloak,  as  it  were,  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  During  the  break-up  of  the  feudal  order — for 
an  order  it  was,  of  a  very  noble  kind,  in  its  times — the  royal  power  was 
in  the  main  the  popular  power.  It  meant  tolerably  fair  laws  and 
customs,  better  coinage,  and  improved  conditions  of  life.  At  the 
worst  it  meant  a  distant  tyrant  with  a  good  deal  to  distract  his 
attention  from  particular  victims,  instead  of  a  near  one  with  little  to 
do  but  to  oppress.  The  time  came  when  the  royal  power  became 
tyrannous,  and  the  people,  with  help  from  the  great  houses,  had  to 
take  stem  measures  to  limit  it.  But  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  monarch  meant  better 
conditions  of  life  for  the  trading  classes  and  the  poor.'*  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  king  became  more  and  more  the  representative 
of  the  nation ;  and  his  government  was  able  to  act  for  it  in  a  way 
which  woidd  have  been  blankly  impossible  two  centuries  before. 
Nations  too,  becoming  consolidated,  were  able  to  attempt  great  enter- 
prises, and  things  could  be  undertaken  on  a  scale  such  as  the  action 
of  a  nation  alone  could  justify  and  sustain.  And  if  it  should  lie  in 
the  way  of  great  peoples  to  enter  on  distant  and  difficult  expeditions, 
there  was  a  constituted  body  in  the  royal  court  and  government  to 
watch  over  them  and  take  charge  of  the  results. 

I  dwell  on  this  because  it  was  a  matter  of  very  large  importance 
with  reference  to  such  an  expedition  as  that  of  Columbus.  The 
Duke  of  Medina^Geli  was  wisely  deterred  from  imdertaking  the 
ftimishing  of  Columbus  for  his  enterprise,  by  the  reflection  that,  if 
successful,  *  it  would  involve  discoveries  too  important  to  be  grasped 
by  any  but  a  sovereign  power.'  In  this  he  was  unquestionably  right. 
At  no  earlier  period  of  human  history  could  such  a  discovery  have 
home  any  lai^  and  lasting  fruit.  It  was  needfril  that  a  nation  with 
a  settled  government  should  be  interested  in  it,  and  should  take 
charge  of  its  progress.  Never  before  the  fifteenth  century  was  there 
a  national  government  in  Europe  with  a  sufficiently  settled  form 
and  definite  policy  to  take  in  hand  such  a  matter  as  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world.  And  surely  it  is  very  wonderful — though  faith  gives  us 
the  mastery  of  the  wonder  by  discerning  the  Hand  which  is  behind 
the  veil — that  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Western  nations 
and  their  governments  were  so  far  consolidated  that  some  continuity 
of  action  on  a  large  scale  was  possible;  when,  too,  they  had 
thoroughly  possessed  their  limits,  were  multiplied  in  numbers,  and 
were  stimulated  by  growing  wealth  and  intelligence  to  pant  for  a 
wider  sphere ;  when,  further,  the  path  of  Oriental  conquest  was  closed 
finally,  and  the  westward  progress  of  civilisation  had  led  the  strongest 

*  The  new  monarchy,  of  which  Mr.  Green  has  written  so  ably,  tyrannous  as  it  was, 
was  decidedly  popular,  and  was  a  great  step  on  in  the  development  of  the  national 
liberties. 
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races  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean,  and  left  them  there  in  the  vigour 
of  their  lusty  manhood,  with  no  new  lands  in  sight  to  conquer— most 
wonderftd  is  it  that  just  then  God  should  have  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  Columbus  to  press  over  that  waste  of  waters  from  whose  vagae 
terrors  every  heart  but  his  recoiled,  and  to  open  to  the  European  peoples 
a  new  hemisphere  of  the  world. 

Whence  do  the  great  thoughts  on  which  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  of  ages  hang,  enter  into  the  human  spirit  ?  Whence  came  to 
Moses  the  call  to  Canaan?  whence  to  St.  Paul  the  Macedonian 
summons  ?  whence  to  Columbus  the  vision  of  the  New  World  ?  The 
thought  is  one  thing ;  the  faith  which  grasps  it  as  a  reality,  and  sets 
it  visibly  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  is  another  ;  and  it  belongs  to  a 
quite  higher  sphere.  Therefore  we  speak  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of 
the  intellect  in  inquiring  into  the  genesis  of  these  lofty  ideas  in  man. 
The  mere  notion  of  a  world  across  the  waters  may  have  come  to  Colum- 
bus from  a  hundred  different  sources.  His  mind  may  have  focuased  the 
scattered  rays  of  expectation  and  conjecture  about  a  continent  beyond 
the  Western  Ocean  which  we  know  were  floating  about  Europe  in  his 
young  days.  But  what  made  them  more  to  him  than  to  a  thousand 
other  men  who  came  across  them  ?  Whence  the  sense  that  this  was 
the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  and  which  he  must  do,  even  at 
the  cost  of  dear  life  ?  Whence  the  faith  that  bore  him  through  his 
perilous  enterprise  in  triumph — that  lofty  fisdth  that  it  was  God's 
will  that  he  should  make  the  discovery,  and  that  it  was  to  God's 
glory  that  it  would  redound  ?  We  must  read  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  the  answer.  Columbus  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  that  illustrious  line. 

This  sense  of  a  vocation  was  a  spiritual  thing ;  and  it  was  to  the 
tliought  about  the  existence  of  a  westward  path  across  the  waters  to 
which  laborious  research  had  led  him,  as  the  spirit  is  to  the  body 
which  it  animates  and  inspires.  We  can  only  believe  that  the  purpose 
came  from  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  all  high  influence  on  the 
hiunan  spirit,  and  that  Columbus  was  as  truly  called  across  the  ocean 
as  Abraham  was  called  across  the  river,  or  Saul  of  Tarsus  across  the 
strip  of  sea  between  Troas  and  Neapolis  to  plant  a  European  Church. 
Thus,  at  any  rate,  it  appeared  to  himself  when  he  looked  into  his 
own  heart.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1501, 
he  attributes  his  early  irresistible  inclination  for  the  sea,  and  his 
^passion  for  geographical  studies,  to  an  impulse  from  the  Deity,  pre- 
paring him  for  the  high  decrees  he  was  chosen  to  accomplish. 

Much  curious  interest  attaches  to  the  question  whence  the  Idea 
of  habitable  r^ons  across  the  Atlantic  was  originally  derived.  We 
are  able  to  trace  it  in  a  vague  but  still  tangible  form  very  far  back 
in  history.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  -Slian,*  preserving  a 
fragment  of  Theopompus,  .which   records  a  conversation  between 

»  Var.  nut,  iii.  18. 
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Silenus  and  Midas,  in  which  the  fonner/a  semi-divine  person,  says 

that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that 

beyond  this  known  world  is  an  island  of  immense  extent,  adding 

particulars  on  which  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.     The  whole  passage 

is  too  £Emciful  for  the  foundation  of  an  argument.     It  may  be  a 

fragment  of  very  ancient  knowledge ;  it  may  be  an  attempt  to  give 

a  local  habitation  and  some  colour  of  life  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 

.  But  the  celebrated  passage  in  Plato  stands  on  quite  other  ground.  • 

A  priest  of  Sais  is  said  to  have  instructed  Solon  that  there  was  in 

ancient  times  an  island  called  Atlantis,  beyond,  but  not  very  remote 

from,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  tmited ;  but 

it  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  and  disappeared  beneath  the 

waters,  leaving  such  vast  masses  of  slime  on  the  ocean  that  no  one* 

had  been  able  to  navigate  that  region  since.    There  is  much  additional' 

matter,  of  a  character  so  £Bibulous  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  regard^ 

the  whole  tale  as  a  political  romance,  but  for  the  unquestionable 

physical  fact  which  the  tradition  enshrines.    There  are  various  island 

groups  in  the    region    indicated,  with  clear    traces  of   extensive 

volcanic  action ;  while  to  the  west,  in  mid-ocean,  there  is  the  vast 

bank  of  sea-weed,  covering  a  space  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  and 

presenting  the  kind  of  obstacle  to  navigation  which  Plato  describes. 

The  possibility  of  some  great  cataclysm  in  the  Atlantic  during  the 

period  of  man's  habitation  of  our  globe  is  still  sub  judice.    It  it 

could  be  established,  it  would  help  to  solve  some  perplexing  problems; 

but  the  weight  of  the  scientific  evidence  seems  to  tell  the  other  way. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  believe  that  the  graphic  picture  of  the  Mar 

de  Sargasso  is  no  more  than  a  poet's  dream. 

In  the  Augustan  age  we  come  upon  clearer  indications  of  a  belief 
in  lands  to  the  far  West.  There  is  the  well-known  passage  in  Strabo 
in  which,  criticising  a  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  that  but  for  the 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  we  might  easily  pass  by  sea  from  Iberia  to 
India,  he  objects  that  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  habitable  lands 
in  the  temperate  zone,  near  the  circle  of  latitude  which  is  drawn 
through  Athens  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  remarkable  guess  is 
really  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Columbus  himself  had  reached  when 
lie  had  actually  landed  on  the  shores  of  America.  Seneca  VQptures 
to  assert  that,  with  a  &vouring  wind,  a  very  few  days'  sail  separates 
India  from  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  in  the  notable  passage  in  the 
Jtedea  (ii.  375)  he  grows  prophetic  and  declares — 

Venient  annis  ssecnla  sens, 
Quibua  oceaniis  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes ; 
Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule. 

But  we  have  something  much  more  tangible  than  either  imagina- 
t;ion  or  tradition.    'Europeans,  lon^  before  the  time  of  Columbus, 
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had  actually  visited  the  New  World.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact  that  about  the  year  1000  of  our  era  the  Northmen 
crossed  the  stormy  sea  from  Greenland  to  the  American  coasts  and 
sailed  down  at  least  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  New  Tork»  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  reached  as  far  south  as  the 
Mexican  latitudes.  Mexican  legends  tell  of  fair-haired,  godlike 
strangers,  who  are  best  explained  from  the  Norwegian  coasts.^  But 
this  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  point  on  which  we  have 
already  insisted.  These  Scandinavian  rovers  aocompUshed  nothing, 
precisely  because  they  were  rovers.  They  had  no  powerful,  consoli- 
dated European  nation  to  back  them  and  to  assume  the  charge  of 
the  regions  which  they  discovered.  Daring  courage  and  hardy 
perseverance  were  spent  freely  on  the  enterprise  for  generations;  but 
having  no  deep  European  root,  it  withered  away,  and  it  had  become 
but  a  tradition  when  Columbus  visited  Iceland  to  gather  up  all  the 
knowledge  which  could  furnish  him  for  his  great  work. 

It  was  from  Spain  that  the  grand  attempt  was  to  be  made,  and 
rightly.  The  Spanish  peninsula  had  during  the  fifteenth  centmy 
been  the  mother  and  nurse  of  oceanic  discovery,  and  to  the  peninsala 
belonged  of  right  the  honour  of  an  expedition  which  was  to  unveil 
to  Europe  a  new  world.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  is  the  greatest 
name  in  the  early  history  of  maritime  discovery.  He  was  bom  in 
1^94 ;  he  died  in  1463 ;  and  he  consecrated  a  long  and  noble  life 
to  the  work  of  sending  expeditions  down  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
out  westwards  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic.  We  say  ^  consecrated.' 
He  thus  describes  his  motive : — '  Neither  mariner  nor  merchant  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  an  enterprise  in  which  there  was  no  dear  hope  of 
profit.  It  belonged,  therefore,*  to  the  great  men  and  princes ;  and 
among  such  he  knew  of  no  one  but  himself  who  was  inclined  to  it* 
His  motto  was,  ^The  talent  to  do  good.'  During  his  life  and  by  his 
efforts  Madeira  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  were  discovered,  and 
exploration  was  carried  down  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Bojador 
to  Sierra  Leone.  In  1441  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  for  the  Grown 
of  Portugal  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  which  might  be  discova^d 
between  Cape  Bojador  and  the  Indies,  of  which  grant  more  was 
heard  in  the  days  of  Columbus.  For  Englishmen  it  has  interest  that 
this  great  prince  was  grandson  to  John  of  Ghiimt  and  first  cousin  to  our 
Henry  theFifbh,  another  adventurous,  heroic  man  of  remarkable  power, 
who,  had  he  lived  on,  might  have  given  a  new  shape  to  history. 
So  there  was  good  Norse  and  English  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  man 
who  opened  the  chapter  of  maritime  discovery  in  modem  days. 
After  his  death  the  work  went  bravely  on.  In  1487  Bartholomew 
Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Cape  Tormentoso,  he  called 
it — and  the  path  to  India  was  made  plain* 

•  See  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Laing's  tranBlation  of  the  EHmskrin^la  for  a  full  acooont 
of  the.se  expeditions  and  a  vindication  of  the  evidenoe  on  which  timy  reft. 
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Thus  fiur  Portugal  had  the  glory  and  the  profit  of  these  wonderful 
disooveries.  Portugal  was  then  a  compact  and  flourishix^  kingdom ; 
Spain  was  in  the  agony  of  its  deadly  conflict  with  the  Moors.  But 
in  1492  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  Granada,  and  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain  was  at  an  end.  The  conquest  was 
followed  by  a  very  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  period  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  the  Spanish  Court  was  probably  the  most  powerful  and 
splendid  in  the  workL 

Into  the  midst  of  the  stirring,  enterprising  life  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy  Columbus  was  bom.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  imcertain. 
Mr.  Irving  fixes  it  at  about  1435,  Mr.  Helps  at  1447  or  1448,  a 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Major,  in  his  masterly  introduction  to  the  volume 
of  the  Select  Letters  of  Cohimbua^  which  he  has  edited  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  confirms.  I  have  no  intention  of  tracing  even  in  outline  the 
well-known  tale  of  the  life  of  Columbus ;  my  concern  at  present  is 
lather  with  his  relation  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  with  one  or 
two  remarkable  passages  of  his  writings,  and  with  a  few  equally 
noteworthy  passages  of  his  life.  But  it  is  deeply  important  that  we 
should  understand  that  his  great  discovery  was  the  firuit  of  as  stem, 
rough,  perilous,  and  persistent  work  as  was  accomplished  by  any  man 
living  in  his  generation.  After  a  brief  course  at  the  University  of 
Pavia,  which  must  have  terminated  at  an  age  when  our  modem  boys 
are  about  in  the  fourth  form  at  school,  and  where,  no  doubt,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  scientific  knowledge  and  acquirements,  we  hear 
of  him  in  England,  in  Iceland,  and  at  £1  Mina,  far  down  the  A&ican 
coast.  Then  he  settles  himself  at  Porto  Santo,  an  island  of  the 
Madeira  group,  and  then  about  the  westernmost  outpost  of  civilisa- 
tion. He  visited  every  place,  gathered  up  every  report,  and  looked 
into  everything  which  could  give  substance  and  shape  to  the  great 
idea  which  was  burning  as  a  consiuning  fire  within.  He  studied 
every  chart,  brooded  over  every  book  of  the  great  geographers  of 
his  own  and  earlier  times,  and  kept  up  correspondence  with  all  who 
could  help  onward  the  work  which  he  believed  in  his  inmost  soul 
that  the  God  of  Heaven  had  called  him  to  do.  Above  all,  he  seems 
to  have  fortified  his  soul  by  constant  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Probably  few  men  of  his  day  were  so  familiar  with  the  Bible  as 
Columbus.  It  is  said  that  in  the  assembly  of  notables  which  was 
gathered  at  Salamanca  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  ^  idea '  they  began 
to  assail  him  with  quotations  from  Scriptiu^.  And  when  have  the  pro- 
fessional theologians  failed  to  wrest  Scripture  to  sustain  their  opposi- 
tion to  every  onward  movement  of  the  human  spirit,  and  to  every 
expansion  of  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  Passages  from 
Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Epistles,  were  launched  at 
him,  and  he  found  himself,  to  his  amazement,  in  peril  of  being  con- 
demned as  a  heretic.     Then,  after  enduring  for  a  while  this  baiting 
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with  sing^ular  patience,  he  loosed  the  bonds  by  which  he  had  restrained 
his  passionate  eloquence,  and  fulminated  texts  in  return — grand, 
prophetic  words  with  which  he  had  fed  his  lofty  spirit^  splendid 
visions  of  the  far  future,  over  which  he  had  brooded,  and  in  which  he 
believed  that  his  idea  had  been  outlined  by  a  Divine  hand.  The 
experts  discovered,  to  their  amazement,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  layman  imderstood  more  of  the  Divine  Word  than  themselves. 

But  this  reveals  the  steps  by  which  genius  leaps  to  its  triumphs. 
Not  by  staying  at  home  and  dreaming,  but  by  hard,  stem,  dangerous 
work  in  the  very  thick  of  the  busiest  movement  of  his  times,  his  great 
vocation  became  clear  to  the  soul  of  Columbus.  And  this  is  imiver- 
sally  the  habit  of  the  loftiest  genius.  The  most  patient  toil  is 
always  behind  its  most  brilliant  achievements.  So  Columbos 
knew  more  of  the  art  and  the  mystery  of  discovery  than  any 
other  man  even  of  his  daring  and  adventurous  time,  through 
perilous  and  manifold  labours ;  just  as  Turner  knew  more  of  nature 
through  long,  constant,  and  intense  observation  than  any  other 
painter  of  his  day.  Hence  the  victorious  genius  of  these  men,  instead 
of  being  a  brilliant  flash  with  no  sustaining  power  behind  it,  was  a 
guiding  light,  fed  by  the  fiiel  of  knowledge  and  fanned  by  the  breath 
of  consuming  eagerness  for  work.  Accident,  a  lucky  guess,  accounts 
for  nothing  upon  earth  which  endures.  It  is  always  to  the  completest 
knowledge  that  the  inspiration  comes. 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Europe  was  full 
of  wild  excitement  about  the  riches  and  wonders  of  the  £Bir  East.  The 
narrative  of  Polo  ^  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  West,  and  made 
Cathay  the  El  Dorado  of  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  that,  besides  the 
Scandinavian  explorers,  European  mariners  may  have  visited  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  The  narrative  of  Edrisi  of  the  expeditiim 
of  the  Almagrurins  probably  points  to  a  voyage,  before  ihB  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  to  some  of  the  AMcan  rather  than  the  American 
islands.  But  it  is  difficult  to  disprove  the  voyage][and2settlem«it  of 
the  Welsh  prince  Madoc  in  the  twelfth  century,  though,  as  Mr.  Maj<nr 
justly  observes,  the  evidence  is  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  that  an 
affirmative  conclusion  would  be  prestunptuous.  But  the  voyage  of 
the  fisherman  of  the  Faroe  Islands — ^who  is  said  to  have  sailed  into 
the  fSiX  West  and  to  have  discovered  Estotiland  and  Drogeo,  identified 
by  Kohl  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England,  and  which  led  Antonio 
Zeno  westwards  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  he  landed 
on  an  island  called  Icaria,  from  which,  however,  he  was  driven  by  the 
inhabitants — rests  on  better  testimony,  and  may  be  accepted  as  having, 
at  any  rate,  solid  bases  of  fact ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voyage 
of  the  Cortereals]  to  the  Terra  del  Baccalhaos — ^the  !Land  of.Cod- 

*  Those  not  familiar  with  the  subject  would  do  well  to  consult  the  learned  notes 
in  Colonel  Tnle*8  sumptuous  edition  of  Marco  Polo*s  Travels. 
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fish — in  1463-4,  may  be  regarded  as  &bulou8.  It  rests  on  poor 
authority,  and  grew,  no  doubt,  out  of  the  vanity  and  envy  of  the 
Portuguese. 

But  these  floating  ideas  of  a  continent  in  the  £Eur  West  detract 
nothing  from  the  true  glory  of  Columbus.  It  was  practically  an 
unknown  path  that  he  trod ;  and  he  trod  it  with  a  method,  a  fore- 
sight, a  purpose,  and  a  grasp  of  results,  which  made  the  realm  that 
he  conquered  all  his  own. 

And  whence  came  the  strength  to  conquer  it  ?  Why  of  all  the 
men  who  were  busy  in  that  age  thinking  and  talking  about  that 
unknown  West  did  this  man  feel  that  his  great  life-work  was  to 
discover  it,  so  that  neither  bonds  nor  aflUctions  could  move  him  from 
it,  nor  beggary,  nor  contumely,  nor  the  near  vision  of  death  ?  None 
who  have  studied  his  letters  can  hesitate  about  the  answer.  Paul  did 
not  believe  more  absolutely  that  Christ  had  called  him  to  go  to  the 
Gentiles,  than  did  Columbus  that  God  had  ordained  him  to  open  that 
path  for  mankind.  There  was  in  him  a  consiuning  eagerness,  and 
yet  a  grand,  an  almost  divine,  patience,  which  the  conviction  of  a 
call  from  God  alone  explains.  How  intensely  the  fire  burned  within 
him  both  his  letters  and  actions  reveaL  It  is  said  that  his  hair 
turned  quite  white  through  the  inward  travail  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  And  yet  there  is  something  altogether  sublime  in  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  a  succession  of  bitter  disappointments, 
i^hich  would  have  broken  utterly  the  spirit  of  all  but  the  very 
strongest  and  noblest  of  mankind,  and  refused  even  to  catch  at  the 
fulfilment  of  his  hope  except  on  terms  which  he  believed  that  he  had 
a  sacred  right  |^to  insist  upon,  and  which  aimed  at  an  object  yet 
dearer  than  discovery  to  his  great  aspiring  heart. 

In  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns  in  1501,  after  he  had  been  sent 
back  to  [Spain  in  irons,  he  declares  his  solemn  conviction  that  his 
mind  had  been  opened  by  God,  <  as  with*  a  palpable  hand,'  so  as  to 
discover  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  who  had  also  inflamed  him  with 
ardour  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  '  Animated  as  with  a  heavenly 
fire,  I  came  to  your  Highnesses.  All  who  heard  of  my  enterprise 
mocked  at  it.  ...  In  your  Highnesses  alone  remained  faith  and 
constancy.  Who  will  doubt  that  this  light  was  firom  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  illumining  you  as  well  as  myself  with  rays  of  marvellous 
brightness?'  This  is  the  true  key  to  his  career.  This  inward  con- 
suming fire  burned  in  his  bones,  and  made  rest  impossible  till  his 
work  was  done.  '  I  can  do  no  other,  God  help  me,'  was  his  language 
through  life  before  kings  and  councils ;  and  so  intense  was  the  con- 
viction, so  piure  and  lofty  was  the  bearing  of  his  spirit,  that  something 
of  the  awe  with  which  inspired  men  must  once  have  been  listened  to, 
fell  on  the  nobler  sort  of  men  and  women  eveiywhere  who  heard  his 
words.  And  the  experience  of  these  chief  servants  of  the  Most  High 
was*  his  in  the  fullest  measure.    Abraham  had  but  a  grave  which  he 
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could  call  his  own  in  the  land  of  promise.  '  At  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me,'  cried  Paul  in  his 
supreme  hour  of  trial.  '  Alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with 
Me,'  said  a  greater  than  Paul  when  the  cloud  of  the  last  anguish  was 
darkening  around*  And  Columbus  lived  to  write  to  his  sovereigns 
from  the  Indies  in  1503,  when  his  course  was  well-nigh  run — 

I  am  indeed  in  as  ruined  a  condition  as  I  have  related.  Stherto  I  have  wept 
over  others ;  may  Heaven  now  have  mercj  upon  me,  and  may  the  earth  weep  for  me. 
With  regard  to  temporal  things,  I  have  not  even  a  hUmca  for  an  offering;  and  in 
spiritual  things  I  have  ceased  here  in  the  Indies  from  ohserving  the  prescribed 
forms  of  religion.  Solitary  in  my  trouble,  sick,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  death, 
surrounded  by  millions  of  hostile  savages  full  of  cruelty,  and  thus  separated  from 
the  blessed  Sacraments  of  our  Holy  Ohurch,  how  will  my  soul  be  forgotten  if  it  be 
separated  from  the  body  in  this  foreign  land  t  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity^ 
truth,  and  justice  I 

Still  more  touching,  perhaps,  is  this  passage  from  the  same  letter  :— 

Such  is  my  fiEite  that  the  twenty  years  of  service  through  which  I  have  passed 
with  so  much  toil  and  danger  have  profited  me  nothing,  and  at  thb  very  day  I  do 
not  possess  a  roof  in  Spain  that  I  can  call  my  own.  If  I  wish  to  eat  or  sleep,  I 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  inn  or  tavern,  and  most  times  lack  wherewith  to 
pay  the  bill. 

'  Troubled  cai  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.^ 
Nothing  but  the  intense  conviction  of  a  Divine  vocation  could  have 
borne  the  strain  of  this  anguish,  or  uplifted  his  heart  through  all  the 
years  of  weary  waiting,  during  which,  as  has  been  keenly  said,  he 
travelled  as  a  beggar  from  Court  to  Court  to  oflfer  to  princes  the 
discovery  of  a  world.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life-course  the  same 
lofty  conviction  is  conspicuous,  and  at  critical  moments,  like  Paul,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  voice  which  called  him,  cheering  him  and  bidding 
him  on.  His  celebrated  trance  at  a  moment  of  desperate  danger, 
which  he  thus  recounts  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  letter  from  which  I 
have  quoted  some  passages,  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  from  this 
point  of  view : — 

At  length,  groaning  with  exhaustion,  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  compaseionftte 
voice  address  me  thus : — '  O  fool,  and  slow  to  believe  and  to  serve  thy  Gbd,  the 
God  of  all  t  What  did  He  do  more  for  Moses,  or  for  David  his  servant,  than  He 
has  done  for  thee  P  From  thine  infancy  He  has  kept  thee  under  His  constant  and 
watchful  care.  When  He  saw  thee  arrived  at  an  age  which  suited  His  deagns 
respecting  thee.  He  brought  wonderful  renown  to  thy  name  throughout  all  the 
land.  He  gave  thee  for  thine  own  the  Indies,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  as  it  pleased  thee,  for  He  gave  thee  the  power  to 
do  so.  He  gave  thee  also  the  keys  of  those  barriers  of  the  ocean  sea  which  were 
closed  with  such  mighty  chains ;  and  thou  wast  obeyed  through  many  lands,  and 
gained  an  honourable  fame  throughout  Christendom.  What  did  the  Most  High 
do  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  or  for  David, 
whom  from  a  shepherd  he  made  to  be  king  in  Judaea  P  Turn  to  Him  and  acknow- 
ledge thine  error.   His  mercy  is  infinite.    Thine  old  age  shall  not  prevent  thee  £com 
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acoompliahiiig  any  great  undertaking.  He  holds  under  His  swaj  the  greatest 
possessions.  Abraham  had  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  begat 
Isaac,  nor  was  Sarah  young.  ^Thou  criest  out  for  uncertain  help ;  answer,  who  has 
afflicted  thee  so  much  and  so  often,  Qod  or  the  world  P  The  privileges  promised 
by  GJod  He  never  fails  in  bestowing;  nor  does  He  ever  declare,  after  a  service  has 
baea  rendered  Him,  that  such  was  not  agreeable  to  His  intentions,  or  that  He 
regarded  the  matter  in  another  light ;  nor  does  He  inflict  suffering  in  order  to  make 
a  show  of  His  power.  His  acts  answer  to  Iffis  words,  and  He  performs  all  His 
promises  with  interest.  Is  this  the  usual  course  P_  T^us  I  have  told  thee  what 
tfisT  Creator  has  done  forTiEee,  and^wHSTHe'doesTbr  all  men.  Even  now  He 
partially  shoves  thee  the  reward  of  so  mimy  toils  and  dangers,  incurred  by  thee  in 
the  service  of  others.'  I  heard  all  this  as  it  were  in  a  trance ;  bat  I  had  no  answer 
to  give  in  definite  words,  and  could  bat  weep  for  my  errors.  Hb  who  spoke  to 
me,  whoever  he  was,  concluded  by  saying,  '  Fear  not,  but  trust ;  all  these  tnbula^ 
tions  are  recorded  on  marble,  and  not  without  cause.' 

And  fadth  of  this  strain  and  temper  alone  could  have  accomfdished 
the  enterprise.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  treacherous  trick  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  when 
Columbus  was  at  his  Court  soliciting  his  help  in  the  adventure. 
Columbus  was  encouraged  by  promises  to  develope  his  plans  fully ; 
then  a  ship  was  privately  sent  out  on  the  quest.  But  tricksters  are 
never  heroes,  and  &il  miserably  in  heroic  work.  The  treacherous 
explorers  soon  got  desperately  firightened ;  they  came  home  with  a 
dismal  account  of  the  perils  which  they  had  encountered,  and 
reported  that  the  enterprise  was  irrational  and  ridiculous.  It  wants 
something  more  than  a  nimble  brain  to  work  these  great  works  of 
God.  Only  a  pious,  faithful,  Grod-sustained  heart  could  bear  the 
tremendous  strain  of  that  effort.  No  stolen  fire  could  reach  that  new 
world. 

But  just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  realise  ^the  sacredness  of 
that  sense  of  a  Divine  vocation  which  inspired  and  sustained  Columbus 
is  it  difficult  at  first  sight  to  understand  those  vast,  imperial  demands 
for  himself  and  his  family  which  he  laid  before  the  monarchs  as  the 
condition  of  his  conduct  of  the  expedition  ;  demands  from  which  he 
would  make  no  abatement,  though  again  and  again  they  threatened 
to  wreck  the  enterprise  in  its  very  inception,  and  ultimately  wrecked 
hid  life.  The  terms  on  which  he  insisted  seemed  extravagant  to  all 
who  heard  them ;  but  he  would  accept  no  modification,  and  appeared 
to  be  prepared  to  make  his  glorious  enterprise  contingent  on  the 
securing  of  certain  almost  imperial  dignities  and  proceeds  for  him- 
self. And  yet  he  was  among  the  most  simple  and  modest  of  men, 
used  to  hard  toil  and  hard  fare,  and  utterly  careless  about  himself 
and  his  surroundings  compared  with  the  work  which  G-od  had  given 
him  to  do.  The  terms  which  were  at  last  agreed  upon  were  as  follows : — 
1.  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  himself  during  his  life,  and  his 
heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  the  office  of  admiral  in  all  the  lands  and 
continents  which  he  might  discover  or  acquire  in  the  ocean,  with 
similar  honours  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed   by  the  High 
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Admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district.  2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and 
governor-general  over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents,  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  three  candidates  for  the  government  of  eadi 
island  or  province,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 
3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself  one-tenth  of  all 
pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spices,  &c.,  found  or  gained 
within  this  admiralty.  4.  That  he  or  his  lieutenant  should  be  the 
sole  judge  in  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of  traffic  between 
those  countries  and  Spain.  5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after 
times,  contribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting  out  vessels 
to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  receive  an  eighth  part  of  the  profits. 

These  were  the  truly  imperial  terms  which  the  monarchs  would 
not  listen  to.  They  offered  more  moderate,  though  still  very  liberal, 
conditions,  but  Columbus  peremptorily  rejected  them ;  and,  worn  as 
he  was  and  sick  at  heart  with  long  years  of  firuitless  solicitation,  be 
quitted  the  Spanish  Court,  and  with  it  all  reasonable  hope  of  accom- 
plishing his  enterprise.  He  had  not  ridden  far  when  Isabella  s^ 
messengers  to  recall  him ;  and,  assured  at  last  that  his  terms  would  be 
accepted,  he  consented  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Now,  it  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  a  man  who  knew  him- 
self called  of  God  to  a  great  work  should  refuse  to  attempt  it  except 
on  terms  which  all  men  r^arded  as  extravagant.  '  Let  the  work  be 
done,  no  matter  what  may  become  of  me  and  my  fortunes,'  one  would 
think  would  be  the  language  of  his  spirit;  'anyhow,  by  any  sacrifice, 
let  me  only  reach  that  western  continent  and  open  the  path  to  others, 
though  I  die  when  I  touch  the  shore.'  But  the  terms  seemed  to  Ms 
mind  well-nigh  as  sacred  as  the  commission.  Thus  only  would  be 
go ;  if  no  prince  would  accept  his  conditions,  the  work  must  fall  into 
some  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Columbus  there  is  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  his  indomitable 
insistence  on  conditions  which  again  and  again  seemed  to  threaten 
wreck  to  his  hopes,  and  that  is  on  the  principle  which  Mr.  Hdps 
suggests  in  his  masterly  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest — that  the 
discovery  of  the  Indies  was  but  a  step  in  his  mind  to  greater  under- 
takings, as  they  seemed  to  him,  which  he  had  in  view,  a  glance  at 
which  will  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.® 

*  I  have  said  above  that  the  znagnitade  of  these  pretensioni  ultimately  wrecked 
his  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  behind  the  ostensible  and  no  doubt  grave 
reasons  which  led  to  his  recall  ttom,  his  govemmenty  and  to  the  series'of  hmnilialioDSy 
losses,  and  disi^pointments  which  ultimately  wore  his  life  away.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  did  not  shine  as  a  ruler,  though  he  wBa/aeilsjmneepi  among  naiiga- 
tors.  Things  would  have  gone  much  better  in  the  Indies  could  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew, quite  the  ablest  ruler  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonj, 
ha^e  managed  the  administration  with  a  direct  commission  from  the  Grown,  whils 
the  Admiral  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  discovery.  No  doubt  there  was  con- 
fusion  and  distress  enough  in  the  colony  to  justify  grave  anxiety  in  a  cautious  and 
keen-sighted  statesman  like  Ferdinand,  and  to  lead  him  to  desire  earnestly  to  get 
Columbus  away.    But  probably  the  real  reason  lay  deeper  still.    In  1497;  Yasoo  de 
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Columbus  was  the  last  great  dreamer  who  dreamed  the  dream  of 
the  Crusade.  It  lay  deeper  in  his  mind,  if  possible,  than  maritime 
discovery,  and  nearer  to  his  heart.  The  moment  that  the  terms  were 
&irly  settled  he  opened  his  project  to  the  sovereigns,  and  suggested 
that  the  vast  wealth  which  he  expected  would  accrue  &om  his  disco- 
very should  be  devoted  to  the  pious  purpose  '  of  rescuing  the  Holy 
(Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the  infidels.'  When  he 
came  home  in  triumph  '  he  made  a  vow  to  furnish  within  seven  years 
an  army  consisting  of  5,000  horse  and  60,000  foot  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a  similar  force  within  the  five  following 
years.  How  tenaciously  he  held  to  his  purpose  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  brought  home  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  was 
in  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress,  he  prepared  an  elaborate  appeal  to 
the  sovereigns  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  his 
poverty  and  weakness  forbade  him  to  redeem ;  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Pope,  affirming  that  his  enterprise  had  been  undertaken 
with  the  intent  of  dedicating  the  gains  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  and,  that  the  evidence  may  be  complete,  he  reaffirmed 
it  solemnly  in  death  in  his  last  testament,  and  committed  it  as  the 
dearest  object  of  his  heart,  the  most  sacred  purpose  of  his  life,  for 
fulfilment  to  his  heirs.*® 

Gama  opened  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  riches  at  once 
poored  into  the  Portugnese  treasury.  Ferdinand  then  began  to  grasp  fully  the 
enormous  magnitude  and  wealth  of  the  regions  which  Columbus  had  laid  open,  and 
saw  that  he  had  conferred  something  like  royal  power  on  the  disooyerer  and  his  heirs. 
And  Columbus  was  not  a  man  to  make  light  of  his  position  or  of  his  rights.  In  his 
dream  the  words  occur,  '  He  gaye  thee  for  thine  own  the  Indies  .  .  .  and  thou  hast 
divided  them  as  it  pleased  thee,  for  He  gave  thee  the  power  to  do  so.'  Such  a  spirit  in 
Columbus  would  rouse  all  Ferdinand's  jealousy,  while  the  vast  powers  with  which 
he  was  invested  might  easily  appear  perilous  to  the  State.  Ilie  very  year  of  the 
recall  of  Columbus  Brazil  was  discovered ;  the  empire  was  evidently  both  vast  and 
splendid  of  which  he  had  made  Columbus  and  his  heirs  viceroys  for  all  time.  We 
need  nothing  more  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  wily  and  suspicious  monarch 
like  Ferdinand  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Admiral  must  be  withdrawn  finaUy 
from  his  govemmemt,  while  he  was  soothed  by  excuses  and  beguiled  by  promises 
which  ultimately  wore  out  his  noble  heart.  The  enormous  claim  was  probably  the 
deepest  root  of  the  mischief.  He  made  himself  too  powerful  and  dangerous  for  a 
subject.  It  was  inevitable,  as  the  world  goes,  that  somehow  he  should  be  stripped 
of  his  hardly  won  honours  and  gains.  There  is  more  to  be  said  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy  for  Ferdinand's  action  than  historians  and  biographers  of  Columbus 
are  willing  to  allow.  But,  like  himself,  he  did  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  worst 
possible,  the  most  selfish,  base,  and  cruel  way. 

*  The  letter  to  the  sovereigns  in  which  it  was  recorded  has  perished,  and  some 
little  doubt  rests  on  the  date  of  the  vow. 

**  *  Item :  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  inherit  the  estate,  must  remit  in 
bills,  or  in  any  other  way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  save  out  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be  made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs, 
in  a  stock  in  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  which  gives  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
and  in  secure  money ;  and  this  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  which  I  am  about  to 
explain. 

'  Item  :  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  property  to  serve  CK>d,  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  his  wealth ;  and  as  all  moneys  deposited  vnth  St.  (George  are  quit«  safe, 
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Here  is  the  simple  bat  sufficient  explanation  of  his  imperial  and 
imperious  demands.  He  needed  royal  revenues  for  what  he  felt 
to  be  royal  work.  Were  there  room  to  discuss  the  matter,  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  vast  scheme  dictated  much 
of  the  policy  which  produced  such  confusion  and  distress  in  his 
government,  and  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  that  sad,  dark 
scheme  for  freighting  the  homeward-bound  ships  with  slaves,  whidi 
so  wounded  Isabella's  heart.  It  is  a  strange  passage  of  human  his- 
tory this  mixture  of  the  keenest  practical  sagacity  with  the  wildest 
romantic  speculation ;  the  most  solid  discovery  ever  made  by  man, 
made  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  the  maddest  dream.  Thus  at  least  it 
looks  upon  the  surface,  and  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Was  it  all  delusion 
together,  the  call  and  the  Crusade — was  it  all  the  vain  imagination 
of  a  zealot's  heart?  How  shall  we  believe  in  the  call  across  the 
waters,  when  the  call  to  Jerusalem  seemed  to  be  as  clear  ?  I  know 
not  that  anywhere  in  Scripture  it  is  represented  that  men  called  of 
God  are  taken  possession  of  and  used  as  instruments ;  so  that  what- 
ever comes  from  them  must  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
Divine  seal.  There  is  an  inner  core  of  purpose  planted,  an  inner  foun- 
tain of  inspiration  opened,  but  it  mixes  itself  with  the  whole  hiunanity 
of  the  man,  all  his  musings,  imaginings,  stirrings,  and  aspirings,  and 
lends  to  them  all,  according  to  their  dignity,  a  sacred  fervour ;  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  man  himself,  far  less  for  others,  to 
disentangle  clearly  the  thread  of  the  Divine  thought  and  purpose 
which  is  making  him  its  organ  from  the  woof  of  his  own.  Always 
there  is  in  such  an  inner  core  of  Divine  purpose,  which  is  the  ruling 
power  in  their  lives,  but  much  pulp  may  gather  round  it  from  their 
0¥m  nature,  which  also  they  may  mistake  for  Divine.  No  prophet  has 
laid  bare  thej  inner  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  his  spirit ;  we 
should  have  some  wondrous  revelations  were  that  Holy  of  Holies 
unveiled. 

But  I  know  not  that  we  have  any  need  of  such  considerations  in 
estimating  the  great  Admiral's  dream  of  the  Crusade.  It  is  impossible 

and  Genoa  is  a  noble  city  and  powerful  by  sea;  and  as  at  the  time  that  I  undertook 
to  set  out  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  it  was  with  the  intention  of  supplicating 
the  King  and  Queen,  our  lords,  that  whatever  moneys  should  be  derived  from  the 
said  Indies  should  be  invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  I  did  so  sup- 
plicate them,  if  they  do  this,  it  will  be  well ;  if  not,  at  all  events  the  said  Diego,  or 
such  person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this  trust,  to  collect  together  all  the  money  be 
can  and  accompany  the  King,  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  or 
else  go  there  himself  with  all  the  force  he  can  command ;  and  in  pursuing  this 
intention  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  assist  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan ; 
and  should  he  not  be  able  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  will 
achieve  it  in  part.  Let  him,  therefore,  collect  and  make  a  fund  of  all  his  wealth  in 
St.  George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  multiply  there  tiU  such  a  time  as  it  may  appear  to 
him  that  something  of  consequence  may  be  effected  as  respects  the  project  on  Jem- 
salem  ;  for  I  believe  that  when  their  Highnesses  shall  see  that  this  is  contemplated, 
they  wiU  wish  to  realise  it  themselves,  or  will  afford  him,  as  their  servant  and 
vassal,  the  means  of  doing  it  for  them.' 
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for  us  to  grasp  its  fuU  signifioance  unless  we  understand  what  the 
Crusade  meant  to  his  imagination  and  to  his  heart. 

Three  things  were  deeply  associated  in  the  mind  of  Columbus ; 
he  believed  that  they  were  about  to  happen  in  glorious  succession — 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  fair  realm  of 
Christ,  and  the  centre  and  source  of  boundless  benediction  to  man- 
kind. We  may  believe  that  there  were  two  strong  reasons,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  fascination  which  the  Crusade  exercised  over  his  spirit. 
In  the  first  place,  it  rooted  his  new  and  untried  enterprise  in  the 
heart  of  all  that  was  most  noble,  religious,  and  aspiring  in  the  past 
history  of  Christendom;  it  linked  his  novel,  and  in  one  sense 
material,  enterprise  with  the  visions  of  saints,  the  sacrifice  of  martyrs, 
the  achievements  of  heroic  spirits,  through  the  most  glorious  ages 
of  Christian  history.  Columbus,  man  of  the  new  age  as  he  was,  its 
true  captain,  was  a  man  of  the  mediseval  type  of  saintliness  in  spirit. 
Despite  his  relation  to  Beatrix  Enriquez  (the  whole  truth  of  which 
has  evidently  not  come  down  to  us,  and  which  is  •  probably  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  much-talked-of  canonisation  at 
Kome),  he  had  much  of  the  temper  of  the  saintly  mediaeval  Church- 
man ;  and  with  him  it  was  essential  to  root  his  enterprise  in  the  past 
strivings  and  aspirings  of  Christendom,  and  to  weave  in  its  achieve- 
ments with  the  most  sacred  enterjMrises  and  hopes  of  the  Church.  We 
may  lament  that  his  great  practical  object  should  have  been  mixed  up 
with  so  much  aimless  and  hopeless  endeavour ;  but  the  core  of  that  endea- 
vour was  what  seemed  to  him  most  vital  in  the  life  of  Christendom,  and 
it  lent  to  his  novel  and  as  yet,  to  his  mediaeval  eye,  unconsecrated 
enterprise  that  sacredness  which  to  a  man  of  his  fervent  and  pious  spirit 
was  essential — without  which  he  would  never  have  had  the  heart  to 
enter  upon  it  at  all.  And  secondly,  the  Crusade  to  a  man  of  his  temper 
and  peculiar  culture  was  closely  associated  with  a  glorious  extension 
of  the  Divine  reign.  For  him  it  meant  the  gathering  in  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Kingdom,  the  lighting  up  of  the  heathen  darkness, 
the  overthrow  of  all  enemies  of  man's  nobler  nature,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Christ  on  the  very  soil  which  His  tears  and 
blood  had  consecrated,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  righteousness, 
charity,  and  peace  on  this  sad,  suffering  world.  And  the  vision  lent, 
to  the  eye  of  Columbus,  a  grand  human  interest  to  the  expedition  to 
which  the  inward  voice  was  urging  him ;  it  was  his  way  of  linking  on 
his  mission  to  the  blessed  Christian  hope  of  the  future  of  the  world. 

All  the  loftiest  spirits  of  our  race  in  some  shape  dream  this  dream. 
All  the  great  constructive  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  and  Plato  to 
Comte,  have  foimd  the  loftiest  exercise  of  their  imperial  intelligence 
in  constructing  the  scheme  of  the  restitution  of  all  things — ^regenerate 
man  in  a  regenerate  world.  Columbus  had  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
phets before  him ;  he  believed  that  the  great  scheme  of  restitution 
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had  been  sketched  there  by  a  Divine  hand.  '  Give  the  king  Thj 
judgments,  0  G-od,  and  Thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son.  .  .  . 
He  shall  judge  Thy  people  with  righteousness  and  the  poor  with  judg- 
ment. ...  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people ;  He  shall  save  tte 
children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  .  . . 
He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  like  showers  thai 
water  the  earth.  In  His  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abuiMl- 
ance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.'  Thus  ran  the  music 
that  filled  his  ear  as  he  meditated  on  the  coming  triumphs  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  the  vision  passed  before  the  eye  of  his  spirit  of  all  that 
the  hand  of  Christ  was  about  to  accompb'sh  for  the  world.  The 
Crusade,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  following,  as  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  would  follow,  on  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles,  seemed  to 
him  the  dawn  of  that  blessed  and  glorious  day.  Sin  destroyed  in 
the  very  root,  selfishness  cast  out  firom  man's  heart ;  tyranny,  wrong, 
cruelty,  expelled  from  the  world;  society  organised  as  a  Oiristiaii 
brotherhood ;  discord  quelled,  tears  banished,  pain  unknown ;  mims- 
tries  between  man  and  man,  household  and  household,  nation  and 
nation,  vivid  and  abimdant,  and  charged  everywhere  with  rich  bene- 
diction for  mankind ;  all  that  sages  have  forecast  of  human  progress, 
all  that  poets  have  sung  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  day,  all  that  pro- 
phets have  pictured  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — this  was  the  vision 
(and  if  Christ  be  King  who  shall  say  that  it  is  a  fitlse  one  ?)  with 
which  he  fed  and  fired  his  lofty  spirit,  and  nerved  himself  for  the 
grandest  secular  enterprise  ever  accomplished  by  one  lonely  man  in 
the  history  of  our  race.  And  his  was  the  hand  which  was  destined 
to  help  onward  the  great  consunmiation  ;  his  discovery  was  to  be  a 
vital  link  in  the  Divine  scheme  for  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  with  which  the  Creator  made  the  worlds. 

A  dream !  an  idle  dream !  would  be  the  judgment  of  oiur  genera- 
tion on  the  vision.  Yes,  a  dream,  a  firuitless  dream,  if  man's  thought 
is  the  only  parent  of  it ;  unless,  as  the  world's  strongest  workmen, 
deepest  thinkers,  and  bravest  leaders,  have  believed  through  aU  the 
ages,  there  is  One  on  high  who  lives  to  fulfil  the  dream. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
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BiroBE  the  10th  of  Aprils  1710,  copyright  in  an  English  book  was 
property  of  the  same  kind  as  any  other.  The  proprietor  of  copy- 
right in  a  valuable  work  then  considered  himself  as  safe  in  Ms 
possession  as  the  owner  of  a  fine  landed  estate ;  he  could  live  upon 
it  in  comfort  and  bequeath  it  as  a  provision  for  his  family.  In  the 
year  1709  Parliament  passed  an  Act  ^for  the  encouragement  of 
teaming,'  which  was  professedly  designed  to  induce  ^  learned  men  to 
compose  and  write  useful  books,'  and  to  secure  them  against  piracy. 
It  was  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  by  substituting  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years  for  perpetual  copyright  in  existing  works,  and  of 
fourteen  years  for  those  which  might  be  published  after  the  10th  of 
April,  1710*  Whilst  property  was  annihilated  in  this  summary  way, 
and  authorship  was  encouraged  in  this  strange  fashion,  the  buyers  of 
books  were  protected  against  paying  too  dearly  for  them.  The  same 
Parliament  which  fostered  literature  by  reducing  its  profits  settled 
the  price  of  bread,  and  appointed  ^the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
the  mayors  of  other  cities  the  authorities  to  determine  what  kind  of 
bread  diould  be  offered  for  sale  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
What  these  civic  dignitaries  were  to  perform  for  bread,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  chiefs  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Vice-chancellors  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Eector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
were  entrusted  to  perform  for  books.  They  were  empowered  to  limit 
and  settle  the  price  of  books ;  the  persons  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
disT^  rd  their  decision  forfeited  bL  for  every  book  sold. 

Since  a  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  first  legislated  on 
the  subject  of  copyright,  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  suc- 
ceeding Parliaments  to  amend  what  was  defective  in  the  law. 
Although  several  blunders  have  been  corrected,  glaring  hardships 
remain  unredressed.  A  Boyal  Commission  investigated  the  whole 
question  in  1878,  and  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon  which 
Parliament  will  be  called  to  legislate  when  matters  shall  have  been 
disposed  of  which  are  deemed  more  important  than  the  grievances 
of  long-suffering  authors.  The  curious  anomaly  exists  that  whereas 
an  autJhor  has  perpetual  copyright  in  his  manuscript,  he  has  only  a 
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limited  copyright  in  his  published  book.  His  manuscript  is  abso- 
lutely his  property.  So  long  as  the  reading  public  derive  no  benefit 
from*the  written  page,  Jthe  law  provides  that  the  author  may  do 
whatever  he  likes  with  his  manuscript,  on  condition  that  he  does  not 
allow  his  fellows  to  read  it  in  printed  form.  Once  let  it  be  published, 
and  the  "author^s  exclusive  right  of  property  is  exchanged  for  one 
which  terminates  at  the  end  of  forty-two  years.  Thus  the  mere  act 
of  publishing  entails  a  certain  penalty  upon  an  author.  There  are 
persons  who  argue  that  the  penalty  is  not  severe  enough.  They  con- 
tend that,  while  a  man  is  rightly  entitled  to  possess  his  manuscript 
imdisturbed,  he  ought  [to  have  no  protection  when  once  it  is  made 
public,  and  when  thousands  are  amused  or  instructed  by  perusing  the 
printed  pages.  They  hold  that  no  author  is  entitled  to  any  other 
return  than  thanks  for  his  performance.  They  condemn  copyright 
as  a  monopoly,  and  the  acquisition  of  money  by  the  production  of 
books  as  a  form  of  robbery.  The  like  objection  has  been  raised  to 
property  in  patents,  the  notion  being  that  certain  men  ought  to  pass 
their  lives  in  inventing  something  which  will  benefit  the  public  or  in 
writing  something  which  will  be  read  with  advantage.  Inventors 
or  authors  might  not  object  to  follow  the  course  marked  out  for  them 
if  they  entered  life  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  purses  as  well  as  of 
ideas  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  a  gentleman  whose  works  on  political  economy 
are  regarded  by  admirers  in  the  United  States  as  a  new  gospel,  has 
put  on  record  a  view  of  authorship  which  several  of  his  countrymen 
who  publish  books,  and  who  dislike  paying  any  copyright,  laud  as  a 
great  discovery.  His  position  is  that  any  person  can  write  as  good 
a  book  as  any  other,  provided  he  care  to  use  the  ideas  which  are 
common  property,  and  that  the  most  successful  authors  do  notiiing 
more  than  present  old  material  in  a  new  dress.  The  notion  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Washington  Irving,  and  Charles  Diok^is  were  mm- 
torious  and  original  authors  is  scouted  by  him  as  superlativdy  absurd. 
To  prove  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  I  must  quote  his  words : — 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  carefully  studied  Scottish  and  Border  history,  and  thus 
had  fiUed  his  mind  with  facts  preserved  and  ideas  produced  by  others,  which  he 
reproduced  in  a  different  form.  He  made  no  jcontrihution  to  knowledge.  So,  too, 
with  our  own  very  successful  Washington  Irving.  He  drew  Laif;Qly  upon  the 
common  stock  of  ideas,  and  dressed  them  up  in  a  new,  and  what  has  proved  to  be 
a  most  attractive,  form.  So,  again,  with  Mr.  Dickens.  Head  his  Bleak  House,  and 
you  will  find  that  he  has  been  a  most  careful  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  has 
thereby  been  enabled  to  collect  a  number  of  facts  that  he  has  dressed  up  in  dif- 
ferent forms ;  but  that  is  all  he  has  done.^ 

According  to  Mr.  Carey,  both  Washington  Irving  and  Dickens  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  their 
labours  are  equally  valueless.     Yet,  because  the  former  was  a  citizen 

'  Letters  on  International  (hpyri^ht,  by  H.  0.  Carey,  pp.  24,  25. 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  latter  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Carey 
maintained  that  Washington  Irving  was  worth;  to  enjoy  copyright 
there,  and  that  Dickens  had  no  such  claim.  If  Mr.  Carey  had 
not  been  as  illogical  on  other  points  as  on  this  one,  he  would  have 
denied  originality  to  any  writer,  inasmuch  as  all  writers  use  the  same 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  simply  arrange;  words  in  particular  forms. 
Though  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  things,  Mr.  Carey  did  not 
write  anything  which  has  been  read  so  widely  or  will  live  so  long  as 
Bleak  House,  It  is  neither  so  easy  nor  so  common  as  Mr.  Carey 
supposed  for  persons  possessing  the  same  opportunities  as  Scott  and 
Dickens  to  write  as  they  did.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  writing  like 
Mr.  Carey. 

Dr.  Leavitt,  in  an  essay  on  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  Cobden  Club 
-awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1869,  puts  forward  the  following  defence  of 
his  countrymen  with  regard  to  their  refusal  to  establish  international 
copyright :  '  The  pecuniary  return  realized  from  their  publications 
is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  encouragement  by  which  authors  of 
merit  are  induced  to  publish  their  works.  The  good  they  may  do 
to  mankind,  the  reputation  they  may  acquire,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  thoughts  widely  di£fused  and  received,  and  made  a  part 
of  the  mental  wealth  of  their  country  and  age,  outweigh  a  thou- 
sandfold, to  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind,  the  value  of  the  material 
silver  and  gold  yielded  by  their  copyright.'  Thus,  according  to  Dr. 
Leavitt,  an  English  author  of  merit  possessing  a  generous  mind 
finds  an  extreme  satisfieustion  in  enabling  a  United  States  publisher  to 
make  money  by  reprinting  his  works.  If  Dr.  Leavitt  had  been  an 
English  author,  he  might  have  placed  a  little  more  value  upon  silver 
and  gold  as  an  element  in  successful  authorship,  and  he  might  not 
then  have  considered  it  perfectly  £sdr  that  publishers  should  get  all 
the  gold  and  silver,  and  t^t  he  should  get  glory  only. 

In  his  early  days  Heine,  writing  to  Immerman,  said  that  the 
truest  for  a  publisher  is  the  beginning  of  an  author's  martyrdom. 
After  the  first  trials  have  been  successfully  surmounted,  and  a  public 
attracted  as  well  as  a  publisher  found,  many  an  English  author  has 
been  tantalized  as  keenly  as  Heine  ever  was  when  publishers  looked 
askance  at  him.  He  sees  beyond  the  Atlantic  a  demand  for  his 
writings  far  in  excess  of  that  at  home,  and  he  there  sees  millions  eagerly 
buying  his  books,  instead  of  thousands  waiting  for  their  turn  to  read 
the  small  number  of  copies  at  a  ciiculating  library.  He  not  imnatu- 
rally  desires  to  reap  some  profit  from  the  popularity  which  he  enjoys 
in  tiie  United  States.  He  may  feel  aggrieved  with  the  copyright  law 
in  his  native  land ;  he  may  even  consider  the  legislators  of  Queen 
Anne's  day  wanting  in  wisdom,  and  he  may  not  admit  that  the  legis- 
lators of  his  own  time  have  displayed  greater  capacity  to  satisfy 
^authors.  But  his  strongest  giievance  in  this  respect  is  but  trifling 
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when  compared  with  that  which  concerns  the  reading  and  book-baying 
people  across  the  Atlantic.  They  buy  and  praise  his  books;  they 
honour  his  name ;  they  forward  letters  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  derived  from  his  writings  and  containing  requests  for  his 
autograph,  while  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  any  rights 
as  an  author  in  their  coimtry.  The  most  perfect  Copyright  Act  which 
could  be  devised  would  afford  the  majority  of  English  authors  little 
satisfaction,  unless  those  authors  also  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  the 
same  measure  of  protection  for  the  offspring  of  their  brains  as  is 
enjoyed  by  their  brethren  who  are  citizens. 

No  really  great  country  except  the  United  States  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  alien  authors.  The  refusal  is  of  the  most  direct  and  marked 
character.  In  principle  there  is  little  if  any  difference  between  the 
inventor  of  a  process  and  the  author  of  a  book,  and  the  form  of  pro- 
tection accorded  to  both  by  statute  law  rests  on  a  similar  \xm. 
But  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  informed  the  alien  who 
invents  something  that  he  may  count  upon  the  protection  of  the 
patent  law  there,  should  he  invoke  it,  while  the  alien  who  writ^  a 
book  is  told  as  distinctly  that  there  is  no  law  for  him  unless  he  elect 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States  or  become  naturalized 
there.  Legislation  giving  alien  inventors  all  the  privileges  and  pro- 
tection of  citizens  is  of  recent  date.  Before  the  year  1870  the  alien 
inventor  was  subjected  to  a  pecuniary  disability  when  he  applied  for 
a  United  States  patent.  As  the  law  then  stood,  a  citizen  of  the 
country  paid  a  fee  of  ^thirty  dollars  for  a  patent,  while  an  alioi 
paid  three  hundred,  unless  he  were  ^  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain,'  when  he  was  punished  by  being  called  upon  to  pay 
five  hundred  dollars.  British  inventors  bore  their  disability  quietly. 
There  was  wisdom  in  this.  If  they  had  made  much  noise  and  used 
strong  language,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  not  have  had  their 
wrongs  redressed.  Happily  for  them.  Congress  abolished  the  invidious 
distinction  between  British  aliens  and  others,  and  placed  all  patentees 
on  the  same  footing  before  the  law.  This  was  as  creditable  to  Con- 
gress as  it  was  gratifying  to  the  persons  affeoted.  But  the  case  of 
alien  authors  seems  all  the  harder  when  contrasted  with  the  lot  of 
alien  inventors. 

If  an  English  author  writes  plays  which  are  first  performed  simulta- 
neously in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  he  secures  dra- 
matic copyright  in  both  countries.  The  Statute  Law  of  the  United 
States  denies  any  protection  to  such  an  author  should  he  print  his 
writings ;  but  the  Common  Law  assures  to  him  incontestable  property 
in  his  manuscript,  so  long  as  it  remains  unpublished.  The  Law  Courts 
have  decided  that  to  represent  a  play  is  not  to  publish  it.  Thus  Mr. 
Tennyson  might  obtain  copyright  across  the  Atlantic  for  his  beautiM 
and  popular  dramas  if  he  contented  himself  with  their  representation 
on  the  stage,  while  he  would  have  no  protection  should  he  offer  theia 
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in  printed  form  to  the  vast  reading  public.  It  is  an  anomaly  that 
an  English  dramatist  may  enrich  himself  by  the  performance  of  his 
plays  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  works  of  an  English  lyrical 
or  epic  poet,  of  a  novelist,  an  essayist  or  historian,  may  be  appropriated 
with  his  leave  and  reproduced  without  any  profit  accming  to  him. 

A  long  chapter  might  be  written  concerning  the  efforts  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  establish  international  copyright.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  injudicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
aggrieved  persons  has  had  a  share  in  hardening  the  hearts  of  the 
United  States  people  against  the  demands  of  alien  authors.  The 
reprinters  of  books  in  the  United  States  have  been  frequently  stig- 
matized as  pirates  and  denounced  as  persons  engaged  in  a  discredit- 
able avocation.  The  result  has  been  to  generate  a  belief  that  the 
publishers  across  the  Atlantic  are  fieur  worse  than  publishers  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  highly  culpable  for 
countenancing  their  misdeeds.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  where  no  law  exists  no  law  can  be  broken,  and  that,  however 
British  authors  may  suffer  and  have  reason  to  complain,  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States  are  perfectly  justified  in  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  reprint  an  English  book  of  which  the 
copyright  has  not  expired  as  English  publishers  have  to  reprint  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Bunyan,  Milton,  or  Shakespeare.  The  controversy 
would  have  not  only  been  less  envenomed,  but  might  have  already 
yielded  a  better  result,  if  the  words  spoken  and  written  had  been  more 
accurate.  If  the  question  at  issue  were  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  if  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice 
were  properly  formulated  and  suitably  pressed,  I  feel  confident  that 
they^would  gladly  approve  of  the  rights  of  aliei^  authors  being  recog- 
nized and  secured.  That  people  are  ready  to  act,  not^only  justly,  but 
liberally,  when  their  minds  are  informed  and  their  hearts  are  stirred. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
conclude  a  copyright  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1838  Parliament  passed  an  Act  ^for  securing  to 
authors  the  benefit  of  international  copyright.'  This  Act  provides 
for  foreign  authors  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  this  country 
as  native  authors  in  the  event  of  the  like  privilege  being  reciprocated 
by  the  nation  to  which  the  foreigners  belong.  Arrangements  were 
made  between  Great  Britain  and  nearly  all  civilized  countries  to 
secure  to  their  authors  international  copyright,  and  L3rd  Palmerston 
was  anxious  to  include  the  United  States  among  these  couotries.  His 
overture  to  that  effect  was  not  favourably  received  at  Washington. 
About  the  same  time  a  coagressioaal  committee,  presided  over  by 
Henry  Clay,  considered  the  matter,  and  presented  a  repjrt  strongly 
urging  that  an  international  copyright  convention  should  be  con- 
cluded, and  containing  a  powerful  argumant  to  the  eXajt  that  an 
-author  has  as  clear  a  title  and  property  in  his  book  as  an  inventor  ha& 
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in  the  machine  or  process  secured  to  him  by  patent.  A  petition 
presented  to  CoDgress  by  British  authors  and  supported  by  Mr.  Clay 
produced  no  eflfect.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  the  eminent  jurist,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  request  of  the  British  authors  being  granted. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Miss  Martineau  he  stated  :'  All  oar 
American  authors  are  in  its  favour,  and  the  public  are  beginning  t(y 
be  enlightened  on  the  subject,  and  to  understand  its  bearing  upoo 
literature  and  genius  and  a  just  liberality  to  authors,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  upon  their  own  immediate  interest.'*  Though  written 
forty-four  years  ago,  the  foregoing  words  apply  to  the  state  of  things 
now,  thus  showing  how  little  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inter- 
val. Story  advised  that  the  British  Ministry  should  suggest  to  the 
American  Government  the  propriety  of  an  international  copyright,, 
adding  his  assurance  that  the  Administration  at  Washington  would 
neither  be  reluctant  to  give  a  favourable  answer  nor  opposed  to- 
doing  so.  Lord  Falmerston  found  by  unpleasant  experience  that 
Story  was  over-sanguine  and  mistaken. 

In  1839,  when  Henry  Clay  was  striving  to  convince  his  coimtry- 
men  that  justice  to  British  authors  was  good  policy,  Prescott  wrot& 
to  Washington  Irving,  requesting  him  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  pre- 
sentation  to  Congress.  Like  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
country,  Prescott  was  eager  to  see  alien  authors  treated  with  &ir  play* 
A  few  words  taken  from  his  letter  will  show  both  what  were  his  views 
on  this  head  and  also  his  dread  lest  the  right  might  not  prevail.  An 
international  copyright  law,  he  wrote, 

is  certamly  demanded  by  every  principle  of  jimdce.  But  I  suspect  it  is  rather  Ist^ 
in  the  day  to  talk  of  justice  to  statesmen.  At  all  events,  one  c^  those  newspspen^ 
which  they  are  now  turning  out  every  week  here  [Boston],  and  which  contains  aa 
octavo  volume  of  the  new  publications,  at  sixpence  apiece,  will,  I  am  afraid,  W 
too  cogent  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  state  of  things  to  he  refuted 
by  the  best  memorial  ever  drafted.  Still  we  pan  but  try ;  and,  while  the  effi)rt 
id  making  by  the  best  men  in  Ck>ngre88,  it  may  he  our  duty  to  try.' 

Three  years  after  Prescott's  forebodiughad  been  verified  by  Heniy 
Clay's  failure  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  international  copyright 
would  prove  serviceable  to  them,  a  petition  signed  by  ninety-sefea 
publishers  and  booksellers  was  presented  to  Congress  praying  for 
international  copyright,  on  the  ground  that  its  absence  was  ^  alike 
injurious  to  publishing  and  to  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.'  George  Ticknor,  the  illustrious  historian,  is  another 
of  the  great  names  in  his  country's  literature  to  be  added  to  the  list  o^ 
those  who  have  worked  for  international  copyright.  He  compiled  a 
long  memorandum  in  1852  for  submission  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  he' 
did  this  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  that  brilliant  orator  in  support  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  good  cause.  Ticknor  lucidly  and  con- 
cisely set  forth  the  considerations  affecting  the  rights  of  an  author,. 

«  Life  and  Letten  of  Jo$eph  Slvry^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  275. 
»  Life  flfPre$cott,  p.  188. 
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Ijie  interests  of  the  manufacturer  of  books  as  marketable  commodities^ 
and  the  interests  of  the  public  as  consumers.  Seldom  has  the  whole 
<;ase  been  argued  with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  in  this  me^ 
morandum.  After  contending  that  an  author  has  a  clear  title  to 
property  in  his  book,  he  adds  that 

Vk  author  is  also  entitled  to  tlie  privilep^e  of  following  his  book — his  property — 
into  a  country  not  his  own,  and  cl<iiminr^  a  part  of  his  compensation  wherever  this 
property  is  used ;  one  reason  in  favour  of  it  being  that  nowhere,  either  at  home  or 
abroad;  can  he  receive  compensation  except  in  proportion  as  he  confers  benefit^  for 
where  his  book  is  not  sold  he  can  receive  nothing  for  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
moral  view  of  the  case,  and  I  think  it  is  a  strong  one  for  the  author,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  nine  authors  out  of  ten  fail  utterly,  and  sacrifice  their  lives 
to  the  public  and  the  world  for  nothing ;  so  that  the  few  prizes  open  to  their  class 
MMight  to  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  to  induce  them  to  adventure  in  a  lottery  so 
4)eneficial  to  society  but  so  dangerous  to  themselves. 

With  regard  to  publishers,  it  was  Ticknor's  opinion  that  they 
would  at  the  least  be  quite  as  well  off  imder  international  copyright 
-as  they  were  without  it. 

What  they  should  publish  would  be  theur  own  protected  property,  just  as  much 
if  the  book  were  the  work  of  a  foreign  author  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  citizen. 
No  man  could  publish'it  in  competition  with  them.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  profits  of  the  American  publisher  are  greater  on  a  book  protected  to  him  by 
"Copyright  than  they  are  on  the  book  he  reprints  without  Euch  protection.  His 
great  enemies  are  rival  publishers,  who  compel  him,  by  fear  of  competition  or  by 
the  actual  competition  itself,  to  print  his  books  in  most  cases  poorly,  and  to  sell 
them  at  a  very  small  profit.  I  think,  therefore,  the  American  publisher  would 
lose  nothing  by  an  international  copyright^  certainly  nothmg  to  which  he  has  so 
^good  a  right  as  the  foreign  author  upon  whom  he  feeds  or  starves. 

Discussing  how  international  copyright  would  affect  the  interests  of 
the  public,  which,  Ticknor  observes,  often  seem  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  rights  by  their  mere  weight  and  importance,  he  emphatically 
asserts  that  these  would  be  vastly  promoted  by  it,  while,  in  addition^ 
literature  in  the  United  States  would  be  benefited.  His  argument  on 
this  score  is  so  thoroughly  patriotic  that  it  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  his  countrymen.' ;  He  even  holds  that  the  time  may  come 
when  international  copyright  may  be  a  greater  gain  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Ghreat  Britain.     He  concludes  as  follows  : — 

The  argument  of  future  benefit  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  much  stronger  on  our 
«ide  than  it  is  on  the  English.  But  so,  I  think,  is  the  argimient  of  present  benefit. 
Through  the  means  of  a  wise  international  copyright  treaty  I  think  we  could,  by 
tlte  exclusion  of  worthless  and  injurious  English  books,  and  by  the  encouragement 
^  American  authors  and  publishers,  fill  the  country  with  useful,  interesting, 
healthy  reading  to  a  degree  never  known  before,  and  with  beneficial  consequences, 
^  of  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  "We  could,  in  fact,  adapt  our  reading  to  our 
real  wants  and  best  interests  much  more  than  we  do  now,  and  so  do  much  mor& 
vy  it  for  the  general  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  national  character.^ 

Despite  arguments  of  the  most  cogent  kind  and  appeals  of  great 

*  Ticknor*8  Letters  and  JnumaU,  vol.  11.  pp.  278,  279. 
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power,  Congress  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  appoint  committees 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  international  copyright.  The  last  report 
on  the  subject  was  presented  on  the  7th  of  February,  1873,  by  Senator 
Morrill,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory.  The  conclusion  of  the^ 
committee  over  which  Senator  Morrill  presided  is  thus  set  forth : — 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  no  form  of  inter- 
national copyright  can  fairly  be  urged  upon  Congress  upon  reasons  of  genend 
equity  or  of  constitutional  law ;  that  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  the  purpose 
which  has  been  Inid  before  us  would  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  American 
authors  as  a  class,  and  would  be  not  only  an  unquestionable  and  permanent  injury 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  concerned  in  producing  books,  but  a  hindrance  to 
the  diffuaon  of  knowledge  among  the  people  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  educa^ 
tion ;  that  no  plan  for  the  protection  of  foreign  authors  haa  yet  been  deviled 
which  can  unite  the  support  of  all  or  nearly  aU  who  .profess  to  be  favourable  to 
the  general  object  in  view ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  any  pro- 
ject for  an  international  copyright  will  he  found  upon  mature  deliberation  to  be 
inexpedient. 

Those  persons  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  events  on  the- 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  most  closely  were  the  least  disposed  to^ 
hope  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  would 
cease  to  prevail  during  many  years.  Indeed,  British  authors  have 
long  recognized  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Congress  till 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  removed,  ox  till  some  unforeseen 
incident  suddenly  altered  the  current  of  afiFairs.  With  surprise 
mingled  with  incredulity  these  authors  learned  early  in  the  present 
year  that  the  United  States  Minister  in  this  country  had  placed  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  copyright  convention  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfiFairs.  Not  less  strange  was  it  for  them  to  learn 
that  the  strongest  supporters  of  such  a  convention  were  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  one  of  the  largest*  publishing  firms  in  the 
United  States,  the  declared  opponents  of  international  copyright^ 
to  whose  influence  and  energy  the  rejection  of  every  measure  of  the 
kind  by  Congress  is  attributable. 

A  change  had  taken  place  for  which  few  were  prepared,  a  change 
which  has  had  the  efiFect  of  placing  many  United  States  publishing 
firms  in  an  unenviable  position.  Where  these  firms  used  to  command 
the  book  market  they  are  now  confronted  with  rivals  who  beat  them 
on  their  own  groimd.  The  publishing  trade  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy ; 
international  copyright  is  considered  indispensable  to  restore  order. 

The  leading  United  States  publishers  soon  learned  that,  if  they 
aU  reprinted  any  English  book  which  they  fancied  would  become 
popular,  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  would  lose  by  the  competition. 
They  felt,  indeed,  that  if  international  copyright  did  not  exist,  it» 
place  must  be  supplied,  and  the  substitute  was  styled  '  the  courtesy 
of  the  trade.'  If  one  firm  made  arrangements  for  the  reproduction 
of  an  English  book,  other  firms  did  not  interfere,  so  the  single  firm 
enjoyed  a  virtual  copyright.     Now  and  then  trade  rivalry  or  personal 
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jealousy  led  to  a  breach  of  the  understanding  whereby  a  publisher 
oould  count  upon  non-interference. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ^United  States  publishers  worked  in 
harmony  and  made  money.     Not  only  did  they  enrich  themselves  by 
reprinting  English  books,  but  they  were  sometimes  able  to  satisfy 
English  authors.       The  rule  was  becoming  general  to  pay  these 
authors  a  certain  sum  for  advanced  sheets  of  their  works,  or  else  to 
give  them  a  royalty  upon  the  copies  sold,  the  result  being  that 
English  authors  enjoyed  most  of  the  advantages  which  they  would 
have  derived  from  international  copyright,  while  the  United  States 
book-buyer  obtained  the   choicest  new  English  works  at  very  low 
prices.     Some  publishers  in  Chicago  and  New  York  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things.     They  selected  the  books  which  were  certain  to 
be  popular  in  their  country,  and  which  the  leading  publishing  firms 
there  had  arranged  to  reprint,  and  they  brought  out  an  edition  of 
them  at  a  nominal  price.     What  a  long-established  firm  supplied  the 
public  with  at  a  dollar,  they  supplied  at  ten  cents.     They  had  nothing 
to  pay  for  advanced  sheets  or  royalty ;  they  had  no  trouble  or  risk  in 
choosing  what  would  pay,  for  they  selected  that  for  which  there  was 
an  undoubted  demand,  and  they  were  able  to  undersell  those  who  had 
taken  trouble,  exercised  judgment,  and  paid  something  to  the  author. 
The  consequence  has  been  to  render  publishing  under  the  system 
which  had  worked  fairly  well  for  nearly  twenty  years,  which  partially 
contented  English  authors  and  enriched  their  publishers  in  the  United 
States,  a  losing,  if  not  a  hopeless,  undertaking. 

It  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  to  end  the  anarchy  in  the  book  trade, 
and  to  restore  to  leading  publishing  firms  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  the  supremacy  which  was  passing  away  from  them,  that 
they  are  now  advocating  the  conclusion  of  a  copyright  convention  be- 
tween their  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  gist  of  the  convention, 
which  has  the  support  of  these  firms,  is  that  an  English  book  shall  be 
registered  at  Washington  immediately  after  publication,  and  that  it 
shall  be  reprinted  by  a  United  States  publisher  within  three  months 
after  its  appearance  in  England.  It  is  contended  that  the  limit  of 
three  months  is  so  short  as  to  be  valueless  for  practical  purposes,  and  the 
International  Literary  Association,  to  whom  the  draft  was  submitted 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  strongly  urged  that  the 
term  should  not  be  less  than  a  year.  An  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  shorter  term  would  operate  is  furnished  by  the  first  work  of 
Oeorge  Eliot.  Few  of  her  admirable  books  have  had  a  larger  sale 
than  her  Scctus  of  Clerical  Life.  At  the  outset  that  work  was  a 
commercial  failure.  The  reviewers  passed  it  over  without  notice; 
the  public  proved  as  indiflferent  as  tlie  reviewers.  When  Adam  Bede 
made  G-eorge  Eliot  famous,  a  demand  arose  for  her  earlier  book,  and 
the  sale  of  that  book  became  and  has  continued  to  be  very  large  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic     Yet  under  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
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convention  George  Eliot  would  have  lost  a  copyright  across  the 
Atlantic  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  Nor  would  this  be  an  excep- 
tional case.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  author's  first  book  he- 
comes  popular  owing  to  the  publication  of  his  second  or  third,  and  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  if  this  tardy  recognition  of  his  merits  had  the 
consequence  of  hindering  him  from  deriving  any  pecuniary  profit  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  a  limitation  of  term  during  whidi  re- 
publication is  compulsory  would  be  fraught  with  possible  injustice. 
It  would  be  fairer  to  provide  that  the  author's  monetary  payment 
should  date  from  the  time  of  republication.  Under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement his  actual  copyright  would  last  for  a  few  months  only, 
and,  by  waiting  for  the  expiry  of  the  brief  period,  the  United 
States  publisher  might  enter  into  possession  of  his  labours.  It  is 
even  for  the  interest  of  the  latter  that  the  English  author's  copyright 
should  subsist  as  long  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  system  of  cut- 
throat competition  which  now  paralyses  the  book  trade  in  the  United 
States  would  continue  in  the  event  of  any  one  being  at  liberty  to 
reprint  books  three  months  after  their  appearance  in  England.  By 
reprinting  them  with  the  protection  of  copyright,  the  United  States 
publisher  would  obtain  that  security  which  he  desires,  and  vathout 
which  his  business  degenerates  into  a  lottery. 

Many  United  States  publishers  appear  to  dread  competition  with 
English  publishers.     There  is  a  marked  inconsistency  in  their  utter- 
ances on  this  score.     Some  of  them  deprecate  such  a  copyright  aa 
would  throw  open  their  market  to  books  printed  in  England,  and 
they  do  so  on  the  ground  that  these  books  would  be  sold  at  such  a 
high  price  as  would    render    them    inaccessible    to    purchasers  in 
their  country.     It  is  true  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  would 
buy  an  English  novel  in  three  volumes  at  the  cost  of  \L  11«.  6dL 
Indeed,  no  sane  English  collector  purchases  a  novel  at  such  a  price. 
If  he  desire  to  read  the  novel,  he  obtains  it  from  a  circulating  library. 
When  he  adds  the  book  to  his  library,  he  buys  the  cheap  and  c<Hn- 
pact  edition  which  is  issued  of  aU  successful  novels.    If  the  United 
States  market  were  open  to  English  publishers,  they  would  be  entirely 
destitute  of  the  shrewdness  with  which  authors  credit  them  were  they 
to  attempt  to  offer  dear  books  to  a  public  which  would  alone  bigr 
cheap  ones.     But  the  fear  that  without  some  special  protection  the 
United  States  publishers  could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  Eng- 
lish is  quite  as  common  as  the  fear  that  they  would  raise  the  price  of 
literature.     In  either  case(  the  danger  of  competition  is  the  bugbear. 
No  coimtry  can  better  afford  to  compete  with  the  whole  world  than 
the  United  States ;  the  people  of  no  country  are  more  ready  than 
they  to  vaunt  their  superiority ;  yet,  when  the  matter  is  brought 
to  the  test,  no  people  take  greater  precautions  against  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  competition.^  British  authors  have  not  been  exact- 
ing on  this  head.     They  have  asked  for  international  copyright,  bat 
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they  have  never  made  it  a  condition  that  their  books  should  all  be 
printed  in  their  own  country.  It  matters  nothing  to  an  author 
where  his  book  is  printed,  provided  the  workmanship  be  good,  nor 
where  it  is  sold,  provided  he  get  an  adequate  return  for  his  labour. 
If  Congress  were  to  treat  the  alien  author  with  the  same  liberality  as 
the  alien  inventor,  and  provide  that  any  alien  might  procure  copyright 
in  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  a  citizen  of  the  country, 
•the  book  trade  of  the  land  might  easily  be  protected  against  all 
-external  competition.  A  patentee  cannot  import  his  invention  into 
the  United  States  without  paying  a  duty  which  is  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether prohibitive.  If  he  would  profit  by  his  patent,  he  must  work 
it  in  the  country  itself.  In  like  manner  such  a  duty  might  be  im- 
posed upon  books  imported  from  Europe  as  would  compel  the  alien 
author  to  arrange  with  a  United  States  publisher  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  work. 

Hitherto  international  copyright  with  the  United  States  has  been 
i^garded  and  discussed  as  a  question  altogether  affecting  England.  It 
has  been  overlooked  that  other  countries,  amongst  which  France  and 
•Germany  are  the  chief,  have  nearly  as  great  an  interest  as  England 
in  desiring  justice  to  be  accorded  to  alien  authors.  Three  works  of 
special  merit  concerning  the  United  States  have  been  written  by  an 
Italian,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Crerman.  Botta's  History  of  tiie  country 
is  a  notable  work ;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is  a  classic ; 
Dr.  von  Hoist's  Ck)nstitutional  History  of  the  Great  Republic,  now 
in  course  of  publication,  promises  to  be  as  valuable  in  its  way  as 
Hallam's  well-known  work  on  England.  Each  of  these  books  is  largely 
j^ead  in  a  translation  by  the  people  of  the  land  whereof  it  treats ; 
yet  Botta,  De  Tocqueville,  Dr.  von  Hoist,  and  their  heirs  have  not  the 
slightest  jight  to  demand  any  share  in  the  profits  yielded  by  the 
widely  circulated  translations  of  their  works.  It  is,  then,  tiie  interest 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  quite  as  much  as  England,  to  obtain 
international  copyright  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  times  that  authors  in  nearly  all 
civilized  countries  have  agreed  to  work  together  for  the  advancement 
of  their  conmion  interests.  They  have  formed  an  International 
Literary  Association,  which  held  its  fourth  congress  last  month  at 
Vienna.  At  that  congress  the  subject  of  international  copyright 
^as  elaborately  discussed.  Dr.  Weichel,  of  Berlin,  informed  the  con- 
gress that  most  German  books  are  now  reprinted  in  the  United  States 
shortly  after  their  appearance  in  Germany,  and  that  the  original 
authors  obtain  no  remimeration  from  the  United  States  publishers. 
French  authors  complained  that  their  works  are  translated  across  the 
Atlantic  to  their  detriment,  both  Germans  and  Frenchmen  agreeing 
that  an  international  copyright  with  the  United  States  is  as  much 
required  for  their  protection  as  it  is  for  that  of  English  authors.  A 
resolution  adopted  by  the  congress  was  couched  in  this  sense,  and  it 
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enunciated  the  principle  that,  in  any  copyright  convention,  the  ad- 
vantage of  authors  rather  than  the  enrichment  of  publishers  was  the 
chief  object  to  be  attained.  The  congress  affirmed  the  decision  of  a 
previous  one  to  the  eflfect  that,  in  any  copyright  convention,  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  requirement  as  to  re-registration,  but  that  com- 
pliance with  the  formalities  attending  the  publication  of  a  book  in  one 
country  ought  to  suffice  to  secure  for  its  author  copyright  in  another. 

It  is  clear  that  authors  in  all  civilized  countries  are  united  as  they 
have  never  been  before  in  upholding  what  they  deem  their  rights.  With 
the  influence  which  they  can  legitimately  exercise,  they  ought  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  their  moderate  demands.  Whether  conventions 
between  nations  are  the  best  means  for  securing  international  copy- 
right is  open  to  question.  If  each  nation  in  legislating  for  native 
authors  extended  the  like  rights  to  foreigners,  no  conventions  would 
be  necessary.  This  is  the  English  practice.  English  law  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  foreign  author.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  can  secure  copyright  in  England  even  though  no  English 
author  has  any  protection  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  Congress  has 
legislated  so  as  to  confer  upon  alien  inventors  the  rights  enjoyed  hy 
citizens  of  the  country,  so  Congress  may  admit  alien  authors  to  the 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

I  hold  it  to  be  of  primary  importance  that  international  copyright 
should  be  established  by  the  legislation  of  Congress.  If  a  settlement 
is  to  be  effected,  let  it  be  one  which  shall  not  be  a  pretext  for  future 
controversy  and  heartburning.  Now  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  international  copyright  would  be  held  to  he 
constitutional,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  he 
called  to  decide  this  point.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  can  override  an  Act  of  Congress ;  it  has  also  been 
decided  that  an  Act  of  Congress  can  supersede  a  treaty.  Whether  a 
convention  which  not  only  overrides  an  Act  of  Congress,  but  over- 
rides one  passed  in  conformity  with  a  power  expressly  conferred  by  a 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  would  be  valid,  is  an  op«n  and  arguable 
question. 

English  authors  can  afford  to  wait  till  their  desires  are  gratified. 
No  change  in  their  existing  condition  can  do  them  harm.  Happily 
the  delusions  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  United  States  are 
passing  away;  the  bitterest  opponents  of  international  copyright 
have  become  its  warmest  advocates  ;  the  people  are  slowly  awakening 
to  the  truth  that  they  can  enjoy  cheap  literature  without  denying  to 
its  authors  any  legal  right  or  certain  reward.  These  authors  will 
not  be  the  sole  gainers  by  equitable  treatment.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  benefit  as  well  as  honoiur  themselves  by  according 
justice  to  alien  authors. 

W.  Frasbr  Rab. 
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THE   FUTURE    CATHEDRAL    OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


I  NOTICED  the  other  day  without  surprise,  but  with  much  satisfaction^ 
that  in  the  programme  of  subjects  for  the  first  conference  of  the 
newly  constituted  diocese  of  Liverpool  the  future  cathedral  occupies 
a  leading  place.  On  the  evening  of  the-first  day  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
intimately  connected  with  Liverpool  by  long  residence  as  the  Vice- 
Principal  and  Principal  of  its  Collegiate  School,  as  well  as  by  family 
ties,  will  propose  the  question  for  discussion, '  Ought  the  Diocese  of 
Liverpool  to  have  a  Cathedral  ? '  To  this,  of  course,  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  Indeed,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  has  been  answered 
already.  The  Church  knows  of  no  bishop  without  a  see,  and  that 
see  is  not,  according  to  the  loose  inexact  usage  of  modem  times,  his 
diocese,  but  his  seat  of  office,  or  throne — sedes^  siSge — on  which  he  is 
placed  at  installation,  or  more  properly,  enthronisation.  To  contain 
this  seat,  the  bishop' s-stool^  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  it, 
there  must  be  a  church.  And  wherever  that  seat  or  throne  is  placed^ 
the  church  that  contains  it,  however  small  or  mean,  becomes  at  once 
the  see-church,  or,  fix)m  the  Greek  name  of  this  official  seat, — xaOiSpa^ 
cathedrOy — eccleaia  cathed/ralis^  or  *  cathedral  church.'  The  same  Act 
therefore,  which  created  the  bishopric  of  Liverpool,  created  a  cathe- 
dral church.  It  did  not  erect  or  order  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
hut  simply  declared  that  one  of  the  existing  parish  churches  of  the 
new  city,  that  of  St.  Peter's,  should  thenceforward  be  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocese;  because  within  its  walls,  until  by  lawful 
authority  it  should  be  transferred  elsewhere,  was  hereafter  to  stand 
the  «ee,  throne^  or  cathedra  of  its  bishop.  On  the  removal  of  the 
cathedra  to  some  other  more  appropriate  edifice,  as,  in  early  times,  that 
of  ElmhamVas  removed  to  Thetford  and  from  Thetford  again  to  Nor- 
wich, and  that  of  Selsea  was  transferred  to  Chichester,  and  that  of 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  the  deserted  chiurch  will  sink  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical scale,  and  become  once  more  a  mere  parish  church,  its  dignity 
passing  with  the  episcopal  seat  to  the  other  building.  This  simple 
statement  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  term  2:)ro-cathedral,  by  which  it 
has  become  the  fashion — ^not  in  our  communion  alone,  for  do  we 
not  readof^he  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  officiating  iik 
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the  pro-cathedral  at  Brompton  ? ' — to  designate  the  church  which 
serves  temporarily  as  the  episcopal  church  of  the  diocese.  Either  a 
church  is  a  cathedral  church  or  it  is  not.  However  unworthy  it  may 
be,  in  dimensions  or  architecture^  of  so  high  a  title,  so  long  as  it 
shelters  the  bishop's  cathedra — so  long  as  the  bishop  takes  his  official 
seat  within  its  walls,  even  if  these  walls,  as  in  the  present  temporary 
cathedral  of  Truro,  be  merely  of  wood,  and  there  performs  his  epi- 
scopal acts — so  long,  in  the  true  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a 
cathedral ;  not  a  substitute,  but  a  real  independent  existence. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
*  whether  the  diocese  of  Liverpool  ought  to  have  a  cathedral.'  That 
question,  strictly  speaking,  is  identical  with  '  Ought  it  to  have  a 
bishop?'  The  affirmative  answer  which  the  one  has  received  has 
involved  a  similar  answer  to  the  other.  Liverpool  has  a  bishop,  and^ 
jpari  raMone^  J^iverpool  has  a  cathedral.  It  is  no  question  of  ^  ought' 
or  *  ought  not,'  but  of  fact.  Liverpool  churchmen  may  be,  and  I 
•hope  are,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  existing  cathedraL  They 
may  try  to  blink  the  fact  of  its  miserable  unworthiness  by  calling  it 
the  prO'Caihedral.  But  ^  facts  are  stubborn  things,'  and  it  is  a  &ct 
for  which  the  *  Act  of  Parliament,'  or  *  Order  in  Council,*  creating 
the  see  will  vouch,  that  St.  Peter's  Church,  mean,  shabby,  and  ugly 
^s  it  is — a  kind  of  pauper  first  cousin  of  St.  Gement  Danes  in  the 
Strand — is  the  cathedral  church  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and 
must  remain  such  until  her  merchant  princes  combine  under  the 
leadership  of  its  vigorous,  energetic,  and  generally  popular  bishop,  to 
build  a  church  as  worthy  in  magnitude,  in  stateliness,  and  in  beauty, 
of  the  untold  wealth  gathered  in  its  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses,  as 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  of  ihe  city  and  diocese  of  London ;  and 
in  which  Bishop  Kyle,  and  the  canons  with  whom  he  is  surrounding 
himself,  as  his  Diocesan  coimcil,  may  take  their  seats,  without  feeling 
utterly  humbled  by  their  pitiful  surroundings. 

Nor  can  this  day  be  far  distant.  What  John  Gregg  was  able  to 
•effect  so  magnificently  at  Cork,  John  Ryle  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
•effecting  still  more  magnificently  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey.  Liver- 
pool with  its  population  of  more  than  500,000,  exceeding  by  no  fewer 
than  200,000  the  whole  population  of  the  coimty  of  Cornwall,  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow,  and  may  readily  soon  surpass,  the  noble  ex- 
ample set  by  Truro  with  its  handful  of  10,000  souls.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  first  impulse;  and  that  impulse  the  pointed  question 
to  be  put  by  Dean  Howson  at  the  first  gathering  of  the  Diocesan 
conference  ^1  furnish. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Howson  that  Liverpool  does 
already  possess  a  cathedral,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  meaning  he 
would  desire  to  be  read  into  his  question  is,  '  Ought  not  such  a 
cathedral  in  its  outward  aspect  to  symbolise  its  high  destination ; 
surpassing  in  vastness  of  size,  in  stateliness  of  architecture,  and  in 
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richness  of  decoration  all  the  daughter  churches  of  the  diocese,  a& 
much  as  it  surpasses  them  in  official  dignity  ? '  There  is,  we  are  sure,, 
another  still  more  weighty  meaning  inyolved  in  the  Dean's  question,^ 
viz. :  Ought  not  this  cathedra],  with  its  body  of  canons  and  wisely 
selected  diocesan  officers,  to  become  a  centre  of  spiritual  light  and 
life  to  the  whole  diocese,  spreading  its  quickening  influence  inta 
every  parish,  which  every  churchman  may  regard  as  his  eligious 
home,  where  at  all  times  his  spirit  may  be  refreshed,  and  his  soul 
elevated  by  stately  ceremonial,  devout  services,  and  earnest  religious 
teaching? 

On  this,  unquestionably  the  more  important  aspect  of  a  cathedral 
institution,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  anything. 

My  object  in  these  pages  is  an  humbler  one,  viz.,  to  contribute 
some  suggestions  towards  the  decision  of  a  practical  but  far  from  un- 
important question,  viz. :  Taking  for  granted  that  a  new  cathedral  will 
be  built  for  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  what  should  be  its  style  ? 

The  choice  necessarily  lies  between  two  leading  styles  of  archi- 
tectmre— two  I  say,  for  no  one  would  seriously  recommend  the 
adoption  of  either  Norman  or  Byzantine,  grand  as  have  been  the 
effects  created  by  both  of  these  styles  in  past  ages — viz.,  Gothic  and 
Classical.  And  of  these  two  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for 
the  particular  purpose  under  consideration,  the  Classical  style  is 
decidedly  the  more  appropriate.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  not 
a  few,  including  some  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  respect,  to  whom  the  idea  I  have  just  enunciated  will 
appear  simply  monstrous.  For  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted 
that  a  modem  cathedral  must  be  of  Gothic  architecture.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  in  his  interesting' disquisition  on  the  form  and 
arrangements  of  the  new  cathedrals  which  he  foresaw  twenty  years 
ago  would  be  one  of  the  needs  of  our  times,'  ^  takes  leave  to  beg  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration ' — ^that  of  style — ^  by  assuming  that^ 
pace  Lord  Palmerston,  the  building  must  be  the  exhibition  of  some 
phase  of  that  s^le  of  architecture  commonly  called  Gothic  or 
Pointed.'  So  incontrovertible  does  this  accomplished  writer  consider 
this  point,  that  he  regards  all  argument  as  needless,  ^content  to- 
let  it  pass,  awhvlandoy  upon  the  general  consent  with  which  every 
denomination  of  Christian  has  for  some  years  past  built  its  fanes  in 
Gothic'  Other  architectural  authorities  are  equally  decided.  Classi- 
cal, or,  as  they  contumeliously  term  it,  *  Pagan,'  architecture  may 
"be  Appropriate  for  a  concert-room  or  a  theatre,  but  is  utterly  unfit 
for  a  chinrch,  still  more  for  a  cathedral. 

When,  some  months  since,  a  leading  journal  was  good  enough  ta 
print  a  letter  in  which  I  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition  that  the 
Cathedral  of  Liverpool  should  not  be  Gothic  but  Classical,  and  that 

>  The  EnglUh  Cathedral  of  the  Aineteentk  Century,  hj  A.  J.  B.  Beiesford  Hope» 
If  A^  D.C.L..  p.  30. 
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yte  should  not  be  ashamed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one 
English  architect  of  European  fame,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
adopt  with  necessary  modifications  his  favourite  design  for  St.  Paulas 
Cathedral,  still  existing  in  model,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  fell  upon  my  unlucky  head.  One  of  my  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends,  himself  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
authorities  on  all  matters  of  architecture,  especially  ecclesiastical, 
began  a  letter  of  reproach  for  my  defection  from  the  true  Gothic 
faith  as  declared  by  the  *  Cambridge  Camden  Society/  of  which  we 
were  among  the  earliest  members,  with  the  not  very  complimentary 
address,  &  fiiapdrare — Anglice, '  0  you  biggest  of  blackguards! '  This 
was  hardly  encouraging.  Others,  though  not  quite  so  imcomplimen- 
tary,  were  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation  of  my  notion.  But 
I  knew  that  I  was  right,  my  convictions  being  confirmed  by  the 
decided  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  who,  having 
lived  his  professional  life  in  and  under  the  shadow  of  Wren's  magni- 
ficent cathedral^  has  learnt  to  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves,  and  of 
others  who,  daring  to  think  for  themselves,  were  bold  enough  to 
question  the  exclusive  right  of  Gothic  to  the  title  of  ^  Christian 
architecture,'  and  to  doubt  whether  the  plan  and  arrangements  of 
medisBval  cathedrals  were  the  best  suited  for  the  requirements  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  No  doubt  the  style  we  know  as  *  Gothic*— 
once  as  opprobrious  a  title  as  ^  Pagan  '—came  into  existence  among 
Christian  peoples,  and  its  noblest  triumphs  have  been  gained  in  the 
orection  of  churches  for  Christian  worship.  But  even  when  it  was 
a  living  style,  it  was  not  mainly,  still  less  exclusively,  ecclesiasticaL 
Everything  that  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries, 
whether  house,  or  castle,  or  church,  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
those  centuries,  because  they  knew  no  other.  The  only  reason  for  Gothic 
having  become  popularly  identified  with  church-architectiue  is  that 
the  churches  usually  remain  to  us,  while  secular  edifices  of  the  same 
<late  have,  as  a  rule,  perished.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  special  unsuita- 
bility  in  the  Gothic  style  for  secular  architecture,  sq  it  has  no  essential 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  architecture.  If  we  may  build  Gothic 
houses,  we  may  also  build  Classical  churches.  Those  also  who  so  un- 
hesitatingly repudiate  the  Classical  style  for  sacred  buildings  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Christian  churches  were  neces- 
sarily erected  in  that  style,  and  that  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
within  living  memory — we  must  take  the  seventeenth  century  as  our 
starting-point  in  England — every  church  throughout  Europe,*  with 
only  sufficient  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  was  of  Classical  arcliitec- 
tme,  a  large  number  of  these  being  of  consununate  beauty,  and  of 
admirable  suitability  to  the  purpose.  To  refuse  to  employ  Classical 
architecture  for  sacred  buildings  is  nothing  less  than  a  tdn  against  the 
:genius  of  Christianity.  Her  principle  is  not  destruction  but  redemp- 
tion.    It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  faith  that  it  has  the 
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power  of  taking  to  itself  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  old  forms  of 
literature  and  art,  of  science  or  politics,  and,  by  breathing  into  them 
a  new  and  higher  life,  render  them  capable  of  a  £eur  more  glorious 
<ievelopment  than  the  first  creators  dreamt  of.  To  denounce  the  use  of 
Classical  architecture  for  the  expression  of  Christian  ideas  and  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship  on  the  ground  of  some  supposed  inherent 
*  Paganism,'  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  condemn  St.  Augustine  or  Ter- 
tuUian  for  writing  their  Homilies  and  Apologies  in  the  Latin  language, 
or  Prudentius  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  for  employing  it  in  their 
hymns,  because  it  had  been  used  by  heathen  poets  and  spoken  by  a 
heathen  people.  Whatever  is  best  and  fittest  for  her  purpose,  that 
the  Church  may  boldly  use  as  a  divine  gift,  finding  its  highest  pur- 
pose when  employed  for  the  glory  of  the  Giver.  However  ready 
the  temptation,  she  is  to  ^  call  nothing  common  or  imclean.'  When 
^sely  examined,  the  conmion  association  of  Gothic  architecture  with 
sacred  buildings,  iand  of  Classical  architecture  with  secular,  wiU  prove 
to  be  little  more  than  a  prejudice  based  on  the  force  of  habit,  which,  if 
the  conditions  had  been  changed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  might 
have  been  entirely  reversed.  There  is  no  inherent  sacredness  or  secu- 
larityin  either.  Which  is  fitter  for  a  particular  locality  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  that  locality.  In  Truro,  a 
town  of  great  antiquity,  without  conspicuous  modem  buildings  to  mar 
the  harmony,  and  where  the  cathedral  was  to  be  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
bishopric,  long  dormant,  now  happily  revived,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  bishop  has  been  wise  in  his  decision  that  the  building  should  be 
of  Gothic  design,  in  its  very  form  and  style  forming  an  outward  and 
visible  link  with  past  ages.  But  in  Liverpool,  essentiaUy  a  modem 
city,  the  creation  of  the  conmierce  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, devoid  of  any  ancient  associations  to  be  disturbed  by  a  Classical 
building,  I  am  equally  free  from  doubt  that  a  Gothic  cathedral  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in 
deciding  on  the  style  of  the  future  cathedral  that  all  the  modem 
edifices,  with  which  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  have  with  such  unstinted 
munificence  adorned  their  city,  are  examples  of  Classical  architecture. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  of  a  dignity  and  magnificence  hardly 
equalled  anywhere.  St.  George's  Hall,  in  particular,  is  imrivalled  in 
England,  perhaps  in  Europe;  characterised  by  a  grandeur,  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  be  *  unequalled  by  any  modem  building 
known,' '  reproducing  all  we  ever  dreamt  of  2is  great  or  good  in  the 
best  age  of  that  school.'  The  Free  Library,  and  the  Museum,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  square,  are  also  excellent  examples  of  Boman  Corin- 
thian. The  Exchange,  in  the  style  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  the 
recently  erected  Town  Hall,  are  equally  good  in  their  respective  styles. 
With  such  stately  examples  of  the  calm  dignity  of  Classical 
architecture  about  it,  the  traceried  windows  and  varied  outlines 
^and  projecting  buttresses  of  a  Gothic  building  would  be  most  incon- 
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gnjoos,  and  would  seriously  disturb  the  harmony  which  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  aesthetic  beauty :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
a  grand  building  of  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  surmounted  by 
a  soaring  cupola,  forming  the  central  object  of  the  city  of  Liverpool 
directing  all  eyes  to  itself,  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  does  in  the  city  of 
London,  would  maintain  that  harmony  unimpaired,  and  at  the  same^ 
'  time  supply  sufficient  variety  of  form  and  outline  to  remove  all  fear 
of  tame  and  spiritless  monotony.  There  is  an  exceedingly  unsigbtly 
church  standing  just  below  St.  George's  Hall,  in  a  somewhat  extensive 
churchyard,  which,  if  the  existing  building  were  cleared  away,  might 
form  an  adequate  site  for  the  new  cathedral.  I  am  told  that  this^ 
locality  has  been  suggested,  and  it  would  seem,  from  its  oential 
position  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  to  be  as  good  a  one  aa 
Liverpool  can  supply. 

Nor  only  would  a  classical  cathedral  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
history  and  fidos  of  the  *  Tyre  of  the  West,'  but  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ments to  which  that  style  so  happily  lends  itself  would  meet  the  wants- 
of  the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century,  far  more  nearly  than  one 
erected  in  the  earlier  styles.  The  duty  of  the  designer  of  such  a  build- 
ing, as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  excellently  said — though  utterly 
repudiating  Classical  architectmre  as  the  exponent  of  his  idea— is  to 
<  realise  the  spirit  of  his  age,  tJie  wants  of  the  special  town,  and  the 
requirements  of  our  national  church,  and  so  produce  a  building  in 
which  pomp  shall  be  subordinate  to  use,  and  the  highest  of  all 
beauties,  the  beauty  of  truth,  shall  be  attained.'  No  fiedse  antiquarian- 
ism  must  dictate  a  forced  and  exaggerated  return  to  a  state  of  feel- 
ing and  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  have  long  since  passed  away. 
There  must  be  no  ^  playing  at  long  choirs  with  nobody  to  fill  them,' 
banishing  the  altar  far  away  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  no  close  screen  must  shut  off  the  clergy  from  the  people ; 
no  massive  pillars  must  hide  the  officiating  ministers.  Better  bmld 
no  new  cathedral  at  all  unless  it  proves  itself  practically  useful ;  not 
a  mere  architectural  monument,  however  magnificent,  reflecting  the 
wealth  of  the  community  which  built  it  and  ostentatiously  displaying 
the  skill  of  its  designer,  but,  to  quote  Mr.  Hope  again,  <  the  true 
Ecclesia,  or  house  of  assembly  of  the  Christians  of  the  city  and 
'  diocese,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shrine  where  the  daily  service  of 
prayer  and  praise  may  go  up  unceasingly.'  Anything  else  would  be 
palpably  unreal  and  in  consequence  justly  unpopular. 

Now,  happily,  exactly  the  kind  of  building  Mr.  Hope  desires  as 
the  cathedral  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  if  anywhere,  in  Liver- 
pool, though  in  a  style  which  he  would  repudiate  as  an  abemina- 
tion,  we  have  ready  to  hand  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  original  plaa 
for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  on  which 
his  grandson  tells  us  ^  he  always  seemed  to  set  a  higher  value  than 
on  any  he  had  made  before  or  since,  as  what  was  laboured  with ,  mor^ 
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study  and  success,'  and  the  abandonment  of  which  '  in  deCnrence  to  the 
objections  of  those  who,  startled  at  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  the 
circular  plan  of  the  choir,  thought  it '  not  enough  of  a  cathedral  fashion,' 
cost  him  tears. '  '  Had  he  not  been  overruled  by  those  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  obey,  he  would  have  put  it  into  execution  with  more 
cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  to  himself  than  the  latter  design.' 

Of  this  earlier  design,  of  which  all  well-qualified  judges  express 
their  admiration  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  Wren's  genius, 
a  model  exists,  fortunately  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  allow  us  to  enter  it 
and  appreciate  the  consummate  beauty  of  its  interior.  This  model, 
after  a  sojourn  at  South  Kensington,  has  returned  unhappily  unrest ored 
to  its  old  home  in  the  *  Trophy  Boom '  at  St.  Paul's.  It  has  suffered 
shamefully  from  decay  and  neglect  and  the  uncontrolled  mischief  of 
visitors  in  former  years,  but  it  remains  in  a  sufficiently  complete  state 
to  show  what  kind  of  work  it  was  that  Wren  had  in  his  mind  as  the 
most  suitable  home  for  the  cathedral  worship  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  execution  of  this  design  after  two  centuries  would  be  a  glorious 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  great  English  architect,  worthy  of  the 
citizens  of  the  second  city  in  our  empire.  Now  that  London,  blind 
to  the  beauty  of  what  it  sees  every  day — *  comniunia  vUescunt^ — 
is  demolishing  the  noblest  works  of  Wren,  and  grinding  down  his 
churches  with  their  towers  and  spires  of  inimitable  picturesqueness 
into  Portland  cement,  let  it  be  the  honour  of  Liverpool  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  his  genius  by  calling  into  material  existence  this,  his 
best  loved  design. 

Not  that  I  would  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  Wren's  model  with- 
out modifications,  especially  externally.  The  criticisms  Mr.  Fergussou 
passes  on  it  in  his  History  of  Architecture  are  not  unfounded.  The 
Attic  story  crushes  the  main  structure  by  its  undue  height  and  heavi- 
ness. The  hollow  curves  which  connect  the  central  mass  with  the 
arms  of  the  cross  might  be  broken  with  advantage.  The  huge  win- 
dows, as  big  as  triumphal  arches,  would  need  reduction,  llie  secon- 
dary cupola  over  the  western  vestibule — there  is  no  proper  nave — should 
become  a  less  prominent  feature.  The  junction  of  the  dome  with  the 
building  from  which  it  springs  might  also  be  improved.  Such  modi- 
fications Wren  would  have  doubtless  introduced  in  carrying  out  this 
design,  as  he  did  in  the  erection  of  the  existing  cathedral,  to  its  great 

*  Parenialia,  p.  283. 

'  This  interference  with  our  great  architect's  design,  on  the  somewhat  apocryphal 
anthoritj  of  Hpence's  Anecdctes,  has  always  been  attributed  to  James  the  Second,  then 
Puke  of  York,  who  wished  to  have  '  side  oratories  *  *  ready  for  his  intended  reriyal  of 
the  Papist  service.*  The  Parentaliit,  however,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  any  such  in- 
fluence, and  attributes  the  rejection  of  the  first  model  to  <  the  Chapter  and  others  of 
the  clergy/  who,  wedded  to  the  old  cathedral  arrangement,  insisted  on  a  plan  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  Parentalia,  exhibited  the  *  Gothic  rectified  to  a  better  manner  of 
architecture,*  i.e,  the  ancient  division  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  side  aisles, 
reproduced  in  Classical  architecture.  They  insisted  on  forming  the  skeleton ;  the 
architect  znight  clothe  it  as  he  pleased.     , 
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benefit ;  and  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  would  have  cer- 
tainly got  it  all  right.  But  whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  tlie 
design,  its  effect  even  externally  would  have  been  one  of  unspeakable 
grandeur,  while  internally  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  almost 
magical  loveliness.  On  this  point  all  authorities  agree.  The  late  Mr. 
Petit  speaks  of  it  as  ^  the  noblest  interior  in  the  world,'  with  an  ex- 
quisite '  alternation  of  light  and  shade,  certainly  unobtainable  in  Gothic 
architecture,  and  ^  a  perspective  of  length  not  surpassed  by  the  finest 
buildings '  in  that  style.  Mr.  Fergusson  acknowledges  that  ^  the  inte- 
rior would  probably  have  been  as  superior  to  that  of  the  present  church 
as  the  exterior  would  have  been  inferior.'  Dean  Milman  expresses 
his  ^  admiration  of  the  first  design,'  ^  while  Mr.  Penrose,  in  a  note 
to  the  Dean's  '  Annals,'  ^  calls  attention  to  *  the  unrestricted  burst  of 
vision  through  the  noble  diagonal  vistas '  presented  to  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  on  passing  from  the  comparatively  narrow  vestibule  to 
the  vast  dome  area  beyond. 

As  all  who  read  these  pages  cannot  have  seen  Wren's  model,  and 
some  who  have  seen  it  may  have  forgotten  it,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion its  leading  features.  The  ground  plan  exhibits  a  Greek  cross  of 
equal  arms,  with  a  domed  vestibule  at  the  west  end,  fronted  by  a 
magnificent  portico  of  eight  lofty  Corinthian  colunms  with  two  in 
the  recess  behind.  The  exterior  has  one  order  throughout,  instead  d 
two,  as  in  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  consequently  free  from  the 
objection  justly  brought  against  that,  that  ihe  upper  order  is  a  mere 
screen  wall  raised  to  hide  the  upper  tier  of  windows  and  the  flying 
buttresses.  The  central  cupola,  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the 
existing  church,  is  supported  like  that  on  eight  arches,  each  of  which 
opens  into  a  compartment  covered  with  a  smaller  cupola.  These 
cupolas  are  lighted  from  above,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
inconceivably  fine.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of  eight 
compartments  surrounding  the  central  area,  instead  of  four  only  as  in 
the  existing  St.  Paul's,  is  that  the  four  intermediate  arches  have  a 
meaning  and  a  purpose,  the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  Uots 
of  the  present  interior.  The  adoption  of  the  Greek  instead  of  the 
Latin  cross,  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  eastern  limb,  also 
removes  another  practical  defect  in  Wren's  cathedral,  viz.  the  great 
distance  between  the  congregation  gathered  in  the  *  vast  auditorium' 
beneath  the  dome  and  the  officiating  clergy  and  choir  in  their  stalls, 
and  from  the  altar,  thus  enabling  all  to  take  a  more  intelligent 
part  in  the  daily  worship  and  to  share  more  devoutly  in  the  high 
Eucharistic  celebrations. 

The  more  Wren's  model  is  [examined,  the  deeper  the  conviction 
grows^that  no  architect  has  ever,  while  preserving  the  old  cathedral 
idea,^so  well  realised  and  so  admirably  provided  for  the  changed  re- 
quirements of  the  Reformed  Anglican  cathedral  worship.    With  the 

*  Annali  of  St.  Paui\  p.  403,  •  Ibid,  note  1, 
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modifications  in  these  requirements  which  two  centuries  have  rendered 
necessary,  and  which  Wren  would  have  been  the  first  to  grasp  and  carry 
into  effect,  no  plan  could  be  better  suited  for  the  needs  of  a  cathedral 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a  vast,  mercantile  and  labouring  population ; 
none  would  conduce  more  to  its  practical  usefulness,  and  consequently 
to  its  true  popularity,  as  the  great  mother  church  of  the  city  and 
diocese,  where  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  always  find  a 
place,  unite  in  the  services  of  the  church  in  their  stateliest  and  most 
elevatiog  form,  hear  the  word  of  God  read  and  preached,  and  have 
frequent  opportunities  from  the  earliest  hour  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion.  A  great  opportunity  presents  itself  to  Liverpool  church- 
men.    I  trust  they  will  not  let  it  slip. 

Edhuicd  Venables. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  CORPORATE  REUNION. 


Movements  in  favour  of  Reunion  have  not  been  unknown  during  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Furst, 
one  of  these,  under  much  opposition,  made  considerable  progress,  enlist- 
ing many  active  and  zealous  adherents.  Its  true  nature  and  character 
were  from  time  to  time  faithfully  reported  at  Rome,  and  such  active 
interest  was  then  taken  in  it,  even  by  high  ecclesiastics,  that  the 
fable  of  the  Pope  having  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  to  Archbishop  Laud 
was  then  first  formulated.  But  the  proposal  for  Reunion — though  it 
had  for  supporters  (xoodman.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Montago, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  the  English  side,  and  Gregorio  Panzani  and 
Franciscus  &  Sancta  Clara  on  the  Roman — turned  out  abortive,  and 
failed;  while  neither  the  attempts  of  the  Nonjurors  nor  that  of 
Archbishop  Wake  succeeded  any  better.  Narrow  in  their  conception, 
frequently,  but  national  in  their  scope,  and  often  hampered  in  their 
action  by  mere  political  considerations,  these  promoters  of  reunion 
failed,  and  perhaps  deserved  to  fail.  The  evils  of  disunion,  and  the 
further  mischief  of  division  being  continually  subdivided  by  division, 
were  great  and  pressing ;  but  no  one  who  could  be  called  an  ecclesi- 
astical diplomatist  appeared  prepared  to  grapple  with  such  evils  on 
principle,  and  this  by  a  bold  and  determined  action. 

The  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion — the  first  open  and  systematic 
attempt  to  face  bravely  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  divisions— wa» 
founded  quite  recently,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1877.  That  feast- 
day  was  exactly  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  original  institution 
of  the  well-known  sodality  of  prayer  for  this  much-desired  object — ^the 
*  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom.'  There 
was  therefore  a  marked  propriety  in  the  selection  of  the  anniversary 
named,  when  the  platform  of  action  was  to  be  henceforth  occupied  in 
addition  to  that  of  prayer.  The  origin  of  the  Order  thus  arose : — A 
certain  number  of  persons  within  the  pale  of  the  Estabb'shment 
realised  keenly  the  distasteful  fact  that  those  rulers  and  guides  who 
by  their  rank,  office,  and  opportunities,  ought  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  defending  things  spiritual  within  that  community,  were 
evidently  doing  nothing  of  the  kind :  some  of  them,  in  fact,  the  very 
reverse.    Many  of  the  chief  rulers  obviously  defended  little  else  than 
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their  own  authority  and  temporal  possessions.  Church  rates  had  been 
duly  abolished;  the  Conscience  Clause  deliberately  allowed;  the 
Dirorce  Bill  had  become  law ;  the  Elementary  Education  Act  had  been 
passed ;  and  subsequently  the  whole  machinery  for  any  exercise  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction  throughout  England  efficiently  destroyed,  by  the 
simultaneous  abolition  of  the  Canterbury  Court  of  Arches,  the 
Chancery  Court  of  York,  and  all  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal 
courts  of  each  and  every  diocese  at  *  one  feU  swoop,'  through  the 
setting-up  of  a  new  judge  in  a  new  court  created  alone  by  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament.  They  furthermore  started  with  the  assumption, 
if  such  it  be,  that  the  divisions  of  the  Eeformation  era,  by  which  the 
English  Chtirch — cut  oflF  from  visible  communion  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom — has  remained  ever  since  isolated  and  impotent  because 
of  its  isolation,  are  a  great  practical  curse,  causing  a  vast  waste  of 
energy,  continual  disputations,  and  still  more  divisions :  and  that  no 
more  pressing  nor  lofty  duty  lies  before  the  baptised  than  active  co- 
operation and  earnest  work  to  secure  visible  Corporate  Reunion. 

As  the  chief  Kulers  of  the  O.C.R.,  describing  the  situation,  have 
formally  and  officially  stated : — 

Now  it  is  found,  to  the  sorrow  and  shame  of  many,  that  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
the  Church,  together  with  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  its  Episcopate,  is  practically 
extinct.  And  haying  been  forced  by  the  iovasion  and  active  power  of  theoe  e^ils 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  whole  history  and  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  since  the  Tudor  changes,  certain  other  defects  and  abuses  have  becomo 
evident  to  the  Fotmders  of  this  Order,  which  urgently  call  for  remedy.  .  .  . 

The  evils  deplored,  and  which  have  to  be  contended  with,  are  these : — 

1.  Extreme  confusion  in  organisation  and  discipline. 

2.  Grave  diveraty  of  doctrinal  teaching. 

3.  Lapse  of  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

4.  Loss  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Church. 

6.  Uncertainty  of  sacramental  status,  arising  from  the  long-continued  prevalence 
of  shameful  neglect  and  carelessness  in  the  administration  of  Baptism,  contrary  to 
the  directions  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

0.  Want  of  an  imqaestioned  Episcopal  Succession. 

These  six  points  may  be  passed  by  now ;  because  the  first  four, 
being  admitted  facts,  will  be  incidentally  but  broadly  discussed  fur- 
ther on ;  while  Nos.  5  and  6  will  demand  at  greater  length  specific 
and  due  consideration — for  it  was  mainly  because  of  these  that  the 
policy  of  the  O.C.R.  was  first  formulated,  and  afterwards  duly  defined 
and  defended. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  a  solemn  preliminary  Synod  was  duly 
held  in  London,  consisting  of  certain  representative  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  a  Promotor  Fidei^  with  a  notary  public.  It 
•wras  sunmioned  for  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  B.V.M.  Mass  in 
English,  according  to  the  ancient  Salisbury  rite — a  rite  which  had 
remained  disused  for  three  centuries  and  more — was  said  at  day- 
break, and   all  present  communicated.     This  deliberate  liturgical 
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restoration  was  an  avowed  protest  against  the  tyranny  and  injnstice  of 
those  who  had  robbed  the  national  Church  of  its  most  sacred  treasorey 
and  had  substituted  for  it  the  mongrel,  mutilated,  and  bald  service 
for  the  Lord's  Supper  now  in  public  use.  It  was  effected,  too,  for 
the  O.C.K.,  by  competent  spiritual  authority.  After  Mass  was  ended, 
the  Synod  was  formally  constituted  in  perfect  and  complete  accord- 
ance with  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom.  The  foundations  of  tiie 
new  Order,  strictly  confined  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  then  laid  with  all  foresight,  discretion,  and  care.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  Baptiamus  est  janua  sacramtr^ 
torum,  long  ago  embraced  by  all  who  co-operated  to  foimd  the  Order 
was  then  distinctly  acted  upon.  All  who  could  not  produce  direct, 
definite,  and  conclusive  proof  of  having  received  certain  valid 
baptism,  had  that  sacrament  administered  to  them  8U&  conditume. 
A  mere  baptismal  certificate  from  an  ordinary  book  of  registers, 
considering  past  and  current  neglect,  was  held  to  be  clearly  insuffi- 
cient. Thus  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Order  of  Corporate 
Beunion  it  could  be  certainly  predicated  that  he  was  a  Cbristiaii. 

The  Pastoral  of  the  Order,  which  contains  its  principles  most  care- 
fully and  temperately  stated,  is  reported  to  have  been  accepted  unani- 
mously by  those  who  took  part  in  the  constituent  Synod  referred  ta 
After  the  Veni  Creator  had  been  said,  and  all  the  due  formalities  of 
holding  a  Synod  observed,  the  Pastoral  was  carefully  considered.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence  and  word  by  word ;  and  was  eventually  adopted  in  its 
integrity  by  the  united  acclamations  of  all  the  members  of  the  Synod. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  promulgated  about  two  months  after- 
wards, on  the  morning  of  the  foundation-day,  the  8th  of  September, 
1 877,  from  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  competent  authority,  in 
the  face  of  credible  witnesses.  Anyhow,  it  was  then  despatched  to  all 
the  English  bishops,  deans,  and  proctors  in  Convocation,  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  to  many  distinguished  Catholic  prelates  and  theologians 
in  various  countries.  Except  the  single  sentence  containing  an 
appeal  to  a  General  Council — ^which  from  a  Eoman  Catholic  standing- 
point  was  inadmissible — ^its  tone  and  terms  secured  a  wide  and  almost 
universal  commendation. 

As  to  the  position  described,  and  as  regards  the  four  crucial  points 
already  set  forth,  the  following  sentences  of  that  Pastoral  serve  to 
show,  by  admitted  facts,  something  of  the  evils  which  the  O.C.B. 
seeks  to  overcome  and  remove : — 

Without  entering  into  needless  details,  it  will  suffice  for  us  to  point  out  tbat 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  as  that  every  vestige  of  distinct  corporate  entity 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  the  Church.  This  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  nominatioD, 
the  so-called  *  dection '  and  '  confirmation '  of  bishops ;  in  the  scandalous  oath  of 
homage  taken  by  them  on  appointment;  in  the  erection  of  new  sees  and  the 
division  of  existing  dioceses,  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Peterboiough  in  the  flixteeoth 
century,  and  Bipon,  St.  Alhans,  and  Truro  in  recent  times ;  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment to  these  new  sees  by  royal  letters  patent  alone;  and  lastly, in  the  Pabfic 
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Worehip  Eegulation  Act,  under  which  any  English  citizen,  whether  baptised  or 
not  baptised,  can  become  an  accuser  of  his  parochial  clergyman.  In  each  and  all 
of  these  instances  any  distinct  independence  of  the  Church  as  a  body  oorpoiate  hta 
been  deliberately  and  effectually  treated  as  a  nullity ;  while,  in  this  silent  but 
portentous  revolution,  the  bishops  one  and  all  have  become  accomplices.  The  so* 
called  '  royal  supremacy,'  which  was  originally  asserted  to  be  only  the  restoration 
of  ancient  rights  to  the  Crown,  is  now  a  mere  pretext,  tmder  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  deal  with  her  at  their  pleasure,  and  use  her  own  institutions  as  instru- 
meuts  for  effecting  her  further  degradation  and  ruin,  and  the  overthrow  of  Chiis^ 
tianity  itself.  These  things  have  been  openly  done  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  are 
well  known  to  aU  men. — Pastoral,  pp.  7,  8. 

Then  follows  a  general  protest  against  the  royal  supremacy  as  now 
ezercised,  with  an  appeal  to  the  ancient  law  and  customs  of  the 
realm  in  evidence  of  now  extinguished  canonical  rights  of  the 
Church — '  rights,'  as  is  declared,  *  now  extinguished  by  a  fraudulent 
pretence,  whereby  certain  State  officers,  sheltering  themselves  under 
the  far-stretched  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  have  erected  a  new  tribunal 
which  deals  with  things  spiritual  at  their  personal  pleasure,  or  at  the 
dictates  of  an  ever-varying  Public  Opinion,' 

As  to  specific  details,  the  Pastoral  then  continues : — 

In  particular,  we  protest  against  the  mode  of  the  appointment  of  Inshope, 
whereby  their  due  election  and  confirmation  are  degraded  to  a  sacrilegious  pre- 
tence; against  the  division  of  dioceses,  as  well  as  against  the  appointment  of 
bishops  to  new  dioceses,  by  royal  letters  patent  alone.  We  also  protest  agunst  the 
mode  of  erection  of  certain  colonial  dioceses,  and  the  manner  and  custom  of  ap- 
pointment thereto.  We  likewise  protest  against  the  scope,  terms,  and  language 
of  the  unauthorised  oath  of  homage  taken  by  bishops  on  their  appointment;  against 
the  tolerated  neglect  and  carelessness  which  still  prevail  in  the  mode  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism ;  against  the  disuse  of  chrism  in  confirmation,  and  the  in- 
adequate form  for  the  administration  of  that  sacrament  now  in  use  within  the 
Church  of  England ;  as  well  as  agdnst  the  total  abolition  of  the  apostolic  practice 
of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil — ^by  which  every  baptised  person  is  curtailed  in  his 
spiritual  privileges,  and  robbed  at  the  hour  of  death  of  an  important  part  of  his 
xightful  heritage.  Many  persons  heretofore  have  lamented  the  lose  of  this  last- 
named  sacrament:  we,  by  the  favour  of  God,  are  now  enabled  to  restore  it. 
Against  the  complete  abrogation  of  spiritual  discipline  amongst  the  deigy  and 
laity  we  likewise  protest ;  by  the  continued  neglect  and  abeyance  of  which,  the 
lament,  officially  made  year  after  year  in  the  Oommination  Service  for  Ash 
Wednesday,  becomes  an  empty  and  hypocritical  form  of  words.  We  furthennore 
solemnly  and  unhesitatingly  protest  against  the  toleration  allowed  to  the  State 
clergy  of  imparting  the  nuptial  benediction  to  the  shameful  concubinage  of  divorced 
persons.  And  finally,  we  protest  against  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and 
the  reference  of  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  OounciL — Pastoral,  pp.  9, 10. 

The  practical  point,  by  which  certain  persons  freely  combine  in 
self-defence  for  securing  spiritual  advantages,  and  for  working  to 
accomplish  Corporate  Reunion,  is  then  thus  clearly  defined  : — 

Therefore,  in  the  Name  of  God  the  Trinity,  and  under  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  Qod,  the  Holy  Aposties  Peter  and 
Paul,  St  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  we  have  solemnly 
and  formally  associated  ourselves  together  in  the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion, 
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promising  a  true  and  hearty  allegiance  to  our  chosen  superiors  in  the  said  Order, 
and  to  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the  same,  now  or  here- 
after to  he  determined  on  by  lawful  authority.  We  make  this  free  and  volunUiy 
submission  for  our  own  common  use,  benefit,  and  protection  ;  believing  it  to  be  the 
only  means  at  present  reserved  to  us  of  contending  against  the  grave  and  compli- 
cated evils  which  exist  and  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  And,  in  thus  a»- 
sodating  ourselyes  together,  we  solemnly  take  as  the  basis  of  this  our  Order  the 
Catholic  faith  as  defined  by  the  seven  general  councils,  acknowledged  as  such  bj 
the  whole  Church  of  the  East  and  the  West  before  the  great  and  deplortUe 
schism,  and  as  commonly  received  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Creed  of  Kicaea,  and 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  To  all  the  sublime  doctrines  so  laid  down  we  de- 
clare our  unreserved  adhesion,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  Church  constitution 
and  discipline  set  forth  and  approved  by  the  said  seven  general  councils.  Furtbei^ 
more,  until  the  whole  Church  shall  speak  on  the  subject,  we  accept  all  those  do^ 
matic  statements  set  forth  in  common  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Synod  of 
Bethlehem  respectively,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. — Padord, 
pp.  12, 13. 

A  little  later  and  every  fundamental  act  in  fully  constituting 
the  Order  was  duly  completed.  I.  A  right  faith  had  been  confessed. 
2.  Sacramental  integrity  had  been  secured ;  and,  3,  a  valid  succession 
unquestioned  either  by  East  or  West.  Thus  the  O.C.R.  was  folly 
equipped. 

In  securing  this  impregnable  position  (as  official  representatives 
both  of  East  and  West  allow  it  to  be),  no  universally-received  canon  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  broken,  no  diocese  was  in  any  way  invaded, 
no  lawful  episcopal  rights  were  intruded  upon.  Strange  as  this  may 
read  to  some,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  The  grand  act  of 
charity  and  benevolence  thus  rendered  to  those  Catholic  Reunionists 
in  the  Church  of  England  who  can  look  beyond  the  length  of  their 
own  noses,  was,  moreover,  no  injury  to  any  diocesan  prelate  and  no 
contempt  of  lawful  authority.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  asked  for  and 
granted  expressly  to  enable  the  Spiritual,  in  due  course,  to  become 
independent  of  the  Temporal ;  and  to  restore  to  those  who  in  the 
future  may  use  them,  those  divine  gifts  which  some  hold  to  have 
been  long  ago  ignorantly  forfeited.  While,  if  report  be  accurate, 
nothing  sacramental  was  left  undone, — and  no  act  and  deed  was  left 
unrecorded,  even  by  civil  authorities  officially  recognised  at  the 
English  Foreign  Office, — to  insure  the  existence  of  an  undoubted 
and  abiding  record  of  certain  most  important  and  momentous  acts; 
which,  when  disestablishment,  dLsendowment,  and  disruption  over- 
take the  Establishment,  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  important  and 
momentous  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  first  Pastoral,  containing  the  fundam^tal 
principles  of  the  Order,  a  formal  decree  was  soon  afterwards  issued, 
authorisiDg  the  use  of  the  old  Sarum  Liturgy.  This,  issued  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1877,  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  rulers  and 
formally  attested  by  a  public  notary.  A  form  for  administering  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation,  approved  by  theologians  of  great  repute 
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both  Eastern  and  Western,  was  also  shortly  afterwards  adopted  and 
issued — Le.  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1877.  This  form  embodies  the 
chief  liturgical  characteristics  of  the  old  but  abolished  English 
service,  and  that  used  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Furthermore,  wherever  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  reserved,  as  in  the 
chapels  of  convents,  private  colleges,  and  confraternities,  a  *  Form 
for  giving  Communion '  is  of  course  required.  This,  therefore,  was 
also  provided.  In  addition  to  these,  a  Pontifical  in  English, — con- 
taining forms  for  the  ordination  of  a  subdeacon,*  deacon,  and  priest, 
followed  by  another  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, — ^was  duly  pro- 
mulgated by  the  issue  of  an  official  Pastoral  dated  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1878. 

A  solemn  protest  against  the  admission  of  an  avowed  infidel  to 
Parliament,  when  all  other  spiritual  rulers  kept  silence,  was  likewise 
formally  made — in  the  autumn  of  1880 — in  the  following  terms : — 

The  subject  upon  which  We  are  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make  our  public 
protest  is  weighty  and  grievous.  It  is  the  admission  of  an  avowed  and  aggreesiye 
infidel  into  the  lej^lature  of  this  country,  against  which  we  note  with  sorrow  that 
not  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Ohurch  has  lifted  up  his  voice.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  lamentable  proceeding  are  beyond  expresdon  distress- 
ing and  shameful ;  and  closely  following  upon  it,  we  hear  voices  nused  in  favour 
of  removing  every  check  to  the  caprices  of  that  assembly,  which  has  distinguished 
itself  by  the  admission  into  its  body  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  are  referring. 
Englishmen,  we  solemnly  protest  against  this  indignity  in  the  Name  of  God. 

The  fifth  of  the  six  points  already  set  forth  now  demands  special 
and  detailed  notice. 

As  regards  conditional  baptism,  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Established 
Church  distinctly  enjoins  it,  when  any  reasonable  doubt  exists  in  any 
specific  case  as  to  either  the  fact  or  validity  of  any  baptism.  It  is 
more  than  a  mere  question  of  permission  :  it  is  obligatory.  Though 
seldom  enough  administered,  no  one  can  reasonably  blame  the  O.G.K. 
for  having  insisted  upon  baptism  8vh  conditiane  as  a  preliminary  to 
membership.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  a  similar  practice  would  logi- 
cally ensue  in  all  sacraments  which  impart  a  character.  For  instance, 
no  person  could  be  a  proper  subject  for  Confirmation,  Orders,  or  Unc- 
tion unless  he  had  been  already  baptised.  Invalid  baptism  would,  as 
a  consequence  and  of  course,  render  each  subsequent  sacrament  like- 
wise invalid. 

On  this  crucial  point  not  only  true  principles,  but  patent  and 

'  Father  Hutton,  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  in  his  recent  weighty,  plain-spoken, 
and  interesting  treatise,  The  Angliecm  Ministry  (London,  1879),  complains  of  '  certain 
omissions  *  in  the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion  forms  of  ordination, '  notably  and  cha- 
racteristically the  references  to  the  obligation  to  perpetual  chastity  in  the  form  for 
ordaining  a  subdeacon  *  (p.  454).  He  needs,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  these 
omissions,  as  he  may  readily  discover  for  himself,  are  precisely  and  exactly  those 
which  a  Boman  Congregation  sanctioned  in  the  ordination  of  subdeacons  for  the 
Greek  Uniate  Bite— which  in  fact  have  been  approved  at  Bome. 
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acknowledged  facts,  must  be  carefully  and  impartially  considered.  For 
without  such  a  process  reasonable  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  consideration  might  easily  arise. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  baptism,  from  a  Christian  stand- 
ing-point of  course,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  subject  before  us^ — the 
specific  work  of  the  O.C JS.  Just  as  by  birth  a  person  comes  into  tiie 
world,  so  by  new  birth  a  person  is  introduced  into  the  Church.  There 
is  no  other  door  or  way  of  entrance  besides,  except  the  Baptism  of 
Blood — Le.  martyrdom.  No  person,  as  some  sectaries  seem  fondly  to 
imagine,  can  put  himself  out  of  a  state  of  nature  in  which  he  was 
bom,  into  a  state  of  grace  by  a  mere  act  of  his  own  will.  The  deed 
by  which  a  child  is  made  a  Christian  is  as  much  independent  of  him- 
self as  was  the  act  in  consequence  of  which  he  first  came  into  exist- 
ence. In  this  particular  the  parallel  between  Birth  and  New  Birth  is 
very  striking.  This  being  so,  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  valid  baptism  were  rightly  enough  apprehended  by  the  founders 
of  the  O.C.B.  Nor  can  any  Christian  complain  of  the  necessaiy 
sharpness  and  obvious  stringency  of  their  rules  concerning  admission. 
Where  laxity  is  notoriously  so  prevalent,  and  license  so  unbounded, 
a  plain  regard  for  our  Lord's  express  injunction  and  dogmatic  utter- 
ance must  be  the  leading  duty  of  all  who  have,  or  believe  themselves 
to  have,  a  conmiission  to  teach  in  His  Name. 

That  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  the  Establishment  has  been 
often  very  carelessly  administered  is,  alas,  too  true  I  That  it  is  also 
now  more  than  ever  neglected — except  with  High  Churchmen,  who 
are  still  a  minority — and  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  still  further 
neglected,  needs  no  proof.  The  '  views '  and  sentiments  of  many  in 
authority  within  the  Established  Church  are  all  in  favour  of  unlimited 
freedom,  neglect,  and  self-pleasing. 

Cardinal  Newman  has  stated  his  own  o(»iviction  on  this  subject, 
from  his  experience  as  an  Anglican,  in  the  following  pregnant  s^-* 
tences : — 

Preyious  baptism  is  the  condition  of  the  valid  administration  of  the  other 
sacraments.  When  I  was  in  the  Anglican  Church  I  saw  enough  of  the  lax  ad- 
mimstration  of  haptism  even  among  High  Ohurchmeni  though  they  did  not  of 
course  intend  it,  to  fill  me  with  great  uneasiness.  Of  course  there  are  definite 
persons  whom  one  might  point  out,  whose  baptisms  are  sure  to  be  valid.  But  my 
argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  present  baptisms.  Bishops  were  baptised  not 
lately,  but  as  children.  The  present  bishops  were  consecrated  by  other  hishops ; 
they  again  by  others.  What  I  have  seen  in  the  Anglican  Church  makes  it  veiy 
difficult  for  me  to  deny  that  every  now  and  then  a  bishop  was  a  consecrator  who 
had  never  been  baptised.  Some  bishops  have  been  brought  up  in  the  North  as 
Presbyterians,  others  as  Dissenters,  others  as  Low  Churchmen,  others  have  been 
baptised  in  the  careless  perfunctory  way  once  so  common ;  there  is,  then,  much 
reason  to  believe  that  some  consecrators  were  not  bishops,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  formally  speaking,  they  were  not  Christians.^ 

'  'Anglican  Sacerdotalism.'  Letter  by  John  H.  Newman,  pp.  269-271,  in  the 
Month  for  September  1868. 
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The  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  intrepid  of  the  Ritualists,  writing  of  the  last  century,' 
gave  similar  testimony : — 

'Baptism,  as  a  sacrament,  was  well-nigh  lost  among  the  English  people. 
Common  hasins  were  brought  into  the  churches,  while  the  fonts  were  made  into 
flower-pots  for  the  gardens  of  the  parsonage.  It  was  very  questionable  in  many 
cases  whether  the  water  when  used  really  did  touch  the  person  of  the  child  meant 
to  be  baptised.  The  prayers  which  in  the  Baptismal  Office  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth  were  frequentlj  altered  in  the  recitation,  or  altogether  omitted. 
The  water  was  often  not  blessed  or  consecrated;  and  the  whole  service  was 
studiously  mutilated,  to  escape  the  doctrine  which  it  inyolTed.** 

While  in  the  ChurchmarCa  Guide  to  Faith  and  Piety .^  its  com- 
piler (the  late  Mr.  Robert  Brett),  enjoining  in  the  text  that  in  Holy 
Baptism  water  should  be  poured,  and  not  sprinkled,  three  times,  adds 
the  following  practical  foot-note  : — 

Parents  and  sponsors  should  require  this  to  be  done,  for  the  hurried  and  slight 
sprinhling  which  many  children  receive  often  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they  have 
really  been  baptised  with  water  according  to  Christ's  command.    (P.  721.) 

As  to  the  practice  during  the  last  two  generations  these  three 
testimonies  appear  very  strong.  Those  whose  words  have  been  quoted 
are  certainly  representative  men ;  yet  neither  of  the  two  recent 
Lambeth  Synods  nor  either  of  the  Provincial  Convocations  of  the 
National  Church  have  pretended  to  deal  with  a  practical  danger 
which  must  surely  be  drying  up  what  sap,  if  any,  remains  in  the 
branch  of  a  spiritual  tree  long  since  visibly  severed  from  its  parent 
trunk. 

But,  to  continue  the  evidence.  Quite  recently,  at  the  Swansea 
Church  Congress  of  1879,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Seymour  of  Winchester 
spoke  as  follows : — 

There  is  amongst  our  people  a  lamentable  neglect  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
and  he  further  stated  that  hardly  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our  people  in  our  large 
towns  are  baptised  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  considered  that  amongst 
Christian  nations,  England  was  in  this  particular  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  except 
perhaps  America.^ 

«  Some  people  are  ready  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the  apathy  and  idle- 
ness of  the  clergy  during  the  last  century.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  two  sacraments  which  the  Church  of  England  has  thought 
fit  to  retain  were  not  administered  with  quite  as  scrupulous  regard  to  validity  as 
they  are  now.  Tlie  influence  of  the  Laudian  revival  and  of  the  Nonjurors  was  in 
turn  considerable ;  while  no  such  heresy  as  that  involved  in  the  Gorham  judgment, 
which  has  so  largely  undermined  all  faith  in  the  true  doctrine  of  baptism,  had  been 
then  promulgated  and  sanctioned. 

*  The  Church  and  the  World :  article,  *  Some  Results  of  the  Tractarian  Movement 
of  1833,*  by  William  J.  E.  Bennett  (p.  9).    London,  1867. 

*  Ouardian,  October  8, 1879.  In  the  number  of  the  same  serial  for  January  28, 
1880,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  puts  the  following  on  record:  *A  minister  now 
settled  in  Massachusetts  tells  us  of  a  Congregational  church  in  which  there  has  not 
been  an  infant  baptism  for  twenty  years.  Nor  need  we  go  far  from  New  York  for 
another  illustration.    In  a  prosperous  suburban  Presbyterian  Church,  not  far  from 
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As  indicating  one  direct  and  potent  cause  of  this  shameful 
neglect,  the  following  acknowledgment  by '  A  Country  Clergyman '  that 
baptism  in  his  judgment  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment,  appeared 
in  the  Ouardian  of  October  15,  1879 : — 

An  unbaptised  child  died  in  my  parish  the  other  day.  Immediately  I  heard  of 
it  I  went  to  the  house  and  offered  to  show  my  respect  and  sympathy  by  officiating 
at  the  funeral. 

Of  course,  if  the  more  ignorant,  shallow,  and  self-willed  of  the 
modem  clergy  of  the  Establishment  adopt  a  policy  of  this  kind — ^and 
it  certainly  appears  likely  that  they  may  do  so  (for  several  of  the 
bishops,  including  I)r.  Christopher  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  have  at 
length  officially  sanctioned  a  Christian  burial-service  for  those  who 
are  not  Christians) — the  essential  distinction  which  baptism  makes 
will  soon  be  deliberately  obliterated,  and  that  sacrament  must  at  last 
become  as  much  ^an  antiquated  and  useless  ceremony'  in  the 
Establishment  as  Extreme  Unction. 

Again,  in  one  of  the  Ritualist  prints  *  A  Country  Vicar  *  announced 
that  he  had  inadvertently  communicated  an  unbaptised  Wesleyan, 
who  subsequently 

asked  me  some  questions  about  my  yiews  on  baptism,  and  presently  to  my  astoniah- 
ment  said  that  be  had  never  been  baptised.  When  I  remonstrated  on  his  conduct 
at  full  age  of  remaining  unbaptised  in  a  Ohristian  country,  and  presenting  himself 
as  a  communicant,  he  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  [had]  often  received  ih 
Sacrament  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  that  the  ministers  knew  that  he  was  not 
baptised.^ 

In  the  same  paper  of  the  week  following  *  Another  Country  Vicar* 
wrote  to  the  same  eflfect : — 

When  I  first  came  to  this  parish  I  found  amongst  the  few  male  commam- 
cants  a  youn^  man  who  communicated  with  regularity  and  devotion  once  amontk. 
I  happened  one  Sunday  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  the  course  of  the 
week  the  young  man  came  and  informed  me  that  he  had  never  been  baptised.  1 
found  on  inquiry  that  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Wesleyan.^ 

Again,  at  the  Leicester  Congress  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Minor  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  stated  that  at  a  cathedral  with  which  he  was  formerly 
connected,  a  boy  in  the  choir,  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  secularist,  not 
only  refused  to  be  confirmed  but  was  unbaptised.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  five  years,  during  which  time  he  stiU  remained  a  chorister, 
that  he  was  induced  to  receive  baptism  at  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  hands." 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress-reporter  for  a  Ritualistic  news- 
paper wrote  thus : — 

this  city,  only  three  children  have  been  presented  for  baptism  in  the  last  twelve 
months.* 

•  Ch'm'ch  Times,  April  9,  1880. 

'  A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  *  An  Essex  Vicar  '  in  the  Church  7%tnet  of  May  25, 
1880. 

•  John  Bull,  October  9, 1880. 
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A  gentleman  in  Leicester  told  me  that  he  had  very  carefully  examined  the 
Begiatrars'  returns  for  the  three  years  1877-1879,  and  he  found  that  in  Leicester 
there  were  during  those  years  14,229  hirths,  whereas  the  baptisms  during  the  time 
amounted  to  only  9,218.  Of  these  7,700  were  by  Church  of  England  clergymen, 
264  by  the  Eomau  Catholics,  and  1,184  by  Nonconformists ;  this  last  number  in- 
cluding adults  belonging  to  the  Baptists.  The  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the 
children  bom  in  Leicester  were  unbaptised  is  startling  enough,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  town  is  worse  than  any  other  town  in  this  respect. 

At  a  still  more  recent  conference  of  clergy  and  laity  at  Win- 
chester, A J>«  1 880,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Bural  Dean,  and 
Vicar  of  Topley,  read  a  Beport  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  the  neglect  of  Holy  Baptism,  showing  that 
the  percentage  of  baptisms  to  births  in  the  four  years  1876-9  was  at 
Portsmouth,  45*8 ;  Southampton,  66*8 ;  Winchester,  79*6 ;  Ring- 
wood,  67*3 ;  Isle  of  Wight,  58*3.  Total  number  of  births  during  the 
four  years,  35,707 ;  total  of  baptisms  entered  in  church  registers, 
19,919 ;  general  average  of  baptisms  per  100  births,  55*7. 

The  Report  continues  thus : — 

We  are  unable  to  obtain  returns  of  the  baptisms  administered  by  Nonconformists 
within  our  selected  districts,  but,  after  making  full  allowance  for  these,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  15,788  children  entered  on  the  birth 
registers,  but  unaccounted  for  by  the  Church,  hare  received  no  Christian  baptism  at 
alL  There  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of  baptisms  both  in  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton  during  the  four  years.  In  1876  the  Portsmouth  percentage  was  only 
38*8,  in  1879  it  was  56*5.  The  Southampton  rate  rose  during  ^e  same  period  from 
62-5  to  70*7.  But  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  number  of  older  children  and 
adults  sought  out  and  brought  to  baptism  by  the  clergy  and  Church  workers,  and 
does  not  indicate  such  a  marked  improvement  in  infant  baptisms  as  might  be 
inferred  at  first  sight.  So  far,  then,  as  the  area  of  our  inquiries  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  diocese,  we  fear  that  a  very  serious  neglect  of  Holy  Baptism  is 
found  to  exist. 

In  our  great  manufacturing  towns  and  mining  districts,  if  carefully 
collected  and  duly  tabulated  statistics  may  be  relied  upon,  the  in- 
difference to  and  neglect  of  baptism  are  simply  appalling,  and  are 
very  far  below  those  of  Leicester.  In  several,  e.g.  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Nottingham,  and  South  Shields,  the 
average  of  those  who  have  received  that  sacrament  in  these  six  places 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  registers  of  births  is  about 
fourteen  per  cent  only.* 

It  of  course  becomes  quite  vain  to  attempt  to  defend  Anglican 

•  For  farther  statistics  and  facts  the  reader  may  well  consult  an  article,  *  Baptism 
in  the  Church  of  England,*  Eeunian  Magazine,  vol.  i.  pp.  51-73,  which  reveals  a 
most  widespread  and  alarming  state  of  corruption  and  neglect.  Dealing  by  statistics 
with  many  of  the  London  parishes,  the  author  shows  conclusively  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  not  more  than  an  average  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  children 
bom  are  baptised.  The  reg^ters  of  several  hundred  parishes  seem  to  have  been 
inspected  by  the  writer  or  his  allies,  and  evidently  bear  him  out  in  his  dark  and 
melancholy  conclusions.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  overthrow  or  put  aside 
these.  As  they  cannot  be  denied,  their  contemplation  and  consideration  have  been 
intentionally  avoided. 
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orders  with  success,  when  such  examples  of  negligence  and  contempt 
for  Christ's  ordinance  are  so  readily  forthcoming.  Such  negligence 
cuts  the  ground  from  imder  one's  feet,  rendering  every  act  in  the 
work  of  ordination  uncertain.  In  several  cases  which  have  been 
brought  before  myself  I  have  found,  moreover,  that  Anglican  bishops 
of  late  years  have  not  been  as  uniform  in  their  demand  for  distinct 
proof  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  ordination,  either  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  or  as  the  first  principles  of  Christianity 
and  acknowledged  canons  obviously  demand  that  they  should  have 
been.  Certificates  of  young  men  having  attained  to  the  canonical 
age  have  been  sometimes  accepted,  instead  of  distinct  proof  of  their 
having  duly  received  the  sacrament  of  regeneration. 

In  reference  to  confirmation,  covered  by  the  statements  of  points 
Nos.  5  and  6,  when  the  old  and  valid  sacramental  service  was  inten- 
tionally altered,  when  the  apostolic  and  universal  practice  of  unction 
was  deliberately  dropped,  and  when  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sacra- 
ment was  to  have  been  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane  innovators 
of '  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,'  it  may  not  be  unreasonably 
maintained  that  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  unhappily  alto- 
gether lost  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  new  rite  was  a  new  rite, 
and  nothing  more — a  rite  in  which  persons  themselves  openly  re- 
newed their  baptismal  vows,  while  the  chief  minister  prayed  for  a 
blessing  upon  their  public  act  of  self-dedication.  It  was  a  rite, 
oftentimes  solemn  and  impressive,  but  no  sacrament. 

As  to  the  sixth  point,  the  term  *  unquestioned '  should  be  first 
carefully  noted.  That  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  England  art 
^  questioned '  by  Boman  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  other  Orientals,  is  not 
a  mere  subject  for  argument — it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  By  thus  using 
the  term  '  unquestioned '  the  Order  frankly  expresses  the  exceeding 
great  desirability  of  possessing  orders  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
questioned.  Now,  ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  old  English  Ordinals, 
of  the  true  nature,  due  import  and  validity  of  which  there  never  has 
been  a  doubt,  and  which  were  substantially  one  with  that  of  the  Raman 
Pontifical^  Anglican  ordinations  notoriously  liave  been  *  questioned.' 
People  may  regret  and  deplore  this,  and  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 
I  myself  do  most  sincerely.  But  there  stands  the  naked  fact,  and 
no  expressions  of  regret  can  alter  it. 

An  example  of  the  reasons  why  our  orders  are  ^  questioned,'  very 
remarkable  and  depressing  in  itself,  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  a  most  interesting  memoir.  Bishop  Eobert  Gray's  LifCj  which  is 
now  exactly  quoted : — 

A  visit  to  Jersey,  and  a  western  round,  brought  the  Bishop  to  the  14th  of  June, 
when  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor,  St.  Helena,  aod 
Brisbane  (Mr.  Piers  Claughton  and  Mr.  Tufnell  the  two  last).  '  Olaughton  of 
Eliddenninster  preached  an  excellent  sermon ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Llandaff 
presented ;  the  oaths  were  correctly  taken  to  Oanterbury,  Sydney,  and  Cape  Town, 
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and  all  was  well  except  as  regardi  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  was  dene  in  a  very 
dovenly  manner  by  the  Archbishop— saying  the  wards  only  once  I  However,  tlxree 
Bishops^  at  least,  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  each  Bishop.'  ^^ ' 

.  Here,  then,  it  is  evident  from  the  direct  personal  testimony  of  an 
immediate  and  interested  onlooker  and  ^  co-consecrator,'  that  the 
defective  act  and  oflEicial  slovenliness  of  Archbishop  Sumner  (inde- 
pendent of  any  question  of  baptism)  has  rendered  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  three  consecrations  in  question  were,  firom  a 
Catholic  standing-point,  simply  null  and  void — wanting  in  the  outward 
form.  While  a  still  more  momentous  consideration  starts  up — viz.  that 
one  of  our  most  Catholic  and  honoured  prelates  standing  by,  a  tho- 
rough and  hearty  ailti-Erastian,  was  tmable  or  unwilling  to  take  such 
steps  as  should  have  immediately  pointed  out  the  error  and  supplied 
the  archbishop's  obvious  deficiency,  and  so  atoned  for  the  n^lect. 

To  the  thoughtful,  who  are  rightly  informed,  such  a  fisict  as  this 
would  perfectly  justify  the  action  for  securing  certainty,  and  Cor- 
porate Reunion,  which  has  been  taken.  For  have  not  the  baptised, 
let  me  ask,  by  reason  of  their  baptism  an  absolute  right  to  all  the 
blessed  gifts  and  privileges  of  the  Church  Universal  ?  Because  fana- 
tics, traitors,  and  '  reformers '  robbed  our  defenceless  ancestors,  are 
we  of  this  generation  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  to  secure  our  own 
lawful  spiritual  rights  ?  Are  we  and  our  allies  to  remain  spiritually 
unfed  and  starved,  disorganised  and  undrilled,  a  rabble  instead  of  an 
army? 

We  have  not  so  remained,  and  we  will  not.  Already  there  are 
representatives  of  the  O.C.K.  in  almost  every  English  diooese,  there 
are  duly  appointed  oflEicers,  who — having  severally  introduced  the 
simple  but  perfect  sacramental  machinery  by  which  persons  within 
the  Establishment  can  be  first  securely  and  validly  made  members  of 
the^  Church  of  God,  and  then  fed  and  fortified  by  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  Universal, — unostentatiously  govern  them  in 
things  lawful ;  always  cheerfully  rendering  to  Ccesar  the  things  of 
Cflesar,  as  in  duty  bound ;  though  preserving  ever  the  unalterable 
Divine  deposit  on  behalf  of  its  Divine  Giver,  and  supplying  the  needs 
of  His  children  by  grace. 

This  bold  and  grand  course  of  action,  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
reorganisation,  perfectly  reasonable  and  perfectly  legal,  had  at  length 
become  absolutely  essential,  if  Englishmen,  &mished  and  £Eunt,  whose 
iBstincts  and  fiaith  were  Catholic,  were  to  remain  at  all  at  ease  within 
the  now  unenclosed  boimdaries  of  what  some  term  *  our  own  compre- 
hensive and  beloved  Church.' 

The  founders  of  the  O.C.K.,  as  is  said,  saw  too  keenly  the  exact 
position.  Fearing  not  to  face  facts,  unlike  some  others,  they  neither 
deluded  their  obsequious  followers,  nor  fanatically  glorified  in  self- 

*•  Life  ofJlohert  Gray,  Mshop  qf  Capetown  and  Metropolitan  of  Africa,  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Bev.  Charles  Gray,  M.A.    Vol.  L  p.  443.    London,  1876. 
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delusion  tbemBelves.  They  had  seen  their  natural  leaders,  the  State 
bishops,  solemnly  and  earnestly  appealed  to  without  any  effect  again 
and  again.  They  had  witnessed  the  old  Catholic  landmarks,  both  of 
Church  and  Constitution,  deliberately  removed  one  by  one."  Anti- 
Christian  legislation  had  been  several  times  distinctly  acquiesced  in 
by  ofiScers  of  the  Establishment,  who  were  believed  somehow  or  other 
to  own  special  commissions  to  represent  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  whose  public  official  actions  too  often  seemed  so 
very  unsanctified,  ignoble,  and  human.  It  was,  of  course,  hard  to 
realise  in  one  influential  prelate — whose  baptism  is  reported  to  be 
doubtful,  and  whose  deliberate  aim,  as  far  as  burial  is  concerned,  seems 
to  be  to  blot  out  all  distinction  between  the  baptised  and  the  unbap- 
tised — the  true  successor  of  St.  Augustine,  or  in  the  right  reverend 
the  Editor  of  Essays  cmd  Reviews,  formally  condemned  by  Convoca- 
tion, a  grave  and  great  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  this,  as 
the  roll  of  events  was  unfolded,  became  more  than  hard,  and  was  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  simply  impossible  of  acceptance.  Such  prelates 
were  obviously  State  officers  of  very  high  dignity  and  great  worldly 
wisdom,  but,  as  some  held,  probably  nothing  more. 

The  Order,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  attacked  on 
all  sides :  from  certain  Soman  Catholics ;  from  dignified  supporters 
of  the  Establishment ;  from  the  worst-informed  and  more  fiematical 
of  the  Bitualists ;  as  well  as  from  the  disorganised  ranks  of  ordinary 
Protestantism. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  successful  dialectical  onslaught,  how- 
ever, has  been  constantly  so  great,  that  in  most  cases  a  carefnl 
silence  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  O.C.R.  has  been  more  gene- 
rally and  discreetly  followed  by  its  various  opponents.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bitualistic  prints,  scoffs  and  sneers  have  been  constantly 
preferred  to  limping  logic  or  calm  discussion.  To  discredit  an 
opponent  was,  for  writers  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts,  of  coiurse&r 
easier  than  to  win  a  controversial  victory.  The  perfect  frankness 
and  good  fedth  with  which  the  appointed  Rulers  of  the  Order  have 
fairly  faced  the  obvious  and  increasing  ecclesiastical  difficulties  of 
the  day,  has  been  a  marked  contrast  to  the  too  tortuous  and  artificial 

"  The  following  contains  the  exact  official  statement  of  the  position : — *  KTeiy 
faithful  Christian  must  surely  be  distressed  and  bewildered  at  the  spectacle  ailorded 
by  the  evil  state  into  which  the  National  Church  of  England  has  been  brought  by 
departure  from  ancient  principles  and  by  recent  events.  A  long  course  of  change, 
usurpation,  and  revolution  has  removed  all  her  old  landmarks.  The  evU  is  oontinaaUy 
working,  no  man  being  able  to  foresee  whereimto  it  will  'grow,  or  what  will  be  the 
end  thereof.  Two  things  are  certain,  however  :  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  semblance 
of  independent  existence  and  corporate  action  has  departed  from  the  Established 
Church,  so  that  she  is  given  up,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  blindfolded,  into 
the  toils  of  her  enemies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  enemies  are  waiting  to 
rob  her  of  her  privileges  and  possessions,  and  are  even  now  debating  how  to  divide 
the  spoil.' — A  Poitoral  Letter  of  the  BectoTt  Pnteincialt,  and  Protottt  rftke  Order  of 
Corporate  Reunion^  pp.  4,  6.    Third  edition.    London,  1877. 
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policy  of  certain  of  their  random  and  over-confident  opponents ;  and 
'with  some  persons  has  proved  positively  bewildering.  With  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church  Universal  as  their  spiritual  aids; 
with  the  Catholic  Faith  of  the  three  creeds— embodying,  of  course, 
but  three  different  expressions  of  One  Faith — as  their  true  pole-star 
and  guide ;  with  a  sure  foundation  built  upon  the  Rock,  and  with 
orders  that  cannot  be  questioned,  the  rulers  of  the  O.C.R.  have 
indeed  secured  the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  truth.  And  this  feet  is 
being  slowly  but  surely  discovered — not,  it  may  be,  by  the  noisy  and 
notorious,  not  by  those  who  seek  to  walk  only  on  the  sunshiny  side 
of  the  street ;  but  by  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  meditative 
amongst  English  Churchmen,  who  see  in  the  successful  institution  of 
the  Order  a  direct  answer  to  prayer,  and  in  its  actual  machinery  an 
efficient  means  to  hand  by  which  Corporate  Reunion  may  eventually 
be  secured. 

The  Bishop  of  London — who  thought  it  his  official  duty  (as  possibly 
it  was)  to  make  a  long  but  temperately-worded  attack  on  the  O.C.R. 
in  his  ^  Charge  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1879 ' — ^has  in  his 
diocese,  as  every  one  is  perfectly  aware,  certain  beneficed  clergymen 
of  the  Establishment  who  are  either  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Arians, 
followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Lrving,  Swedenborgians,  Ritualists  or  Free- 
masons. These  divergent  officials  all  meet  together  fix>m  time  to 
time  on  the  pleasant  and  politic  understanding  that  in  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  body  there  is  abundant  room  for  different  ^  schools  of 
thought ; '  and  though  of  course  they  are  often  found  in  controversy 
with  each  other,  as  the  <  religious  newspapers '  (so  termed)  testify,  yet 
these  different  clergymen  all  wisely  agree  to  differ,  and  to  make  as 
little  show  of  their  rampant  discord  as  may  be  possible. 

His  lordship,  therefore,  who  can  scarcely  be  unacquainted  with 
the  principle  of  toleration,  might  not  imreasonably  permit  those  who 
*  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church' — ^as  they  are  expressly  enjoined 
to  do  by  the  Establishment — to  act  on  that  belief  without  being 
charged  with  *  extravagance.'  If  an  avowed  Swedenborgian  or  a 
^  sealed '  Irvingite  may  remain  beneficed  under  his  lordship,  and  at 
peace,  on  what  principle  of  liberty  can  a  Catholic  (with  no  prefix)  be 
reasonably  disturbed  or  righteously  excluded  ? 

Furthermore,  if  Dr.  Pusey,  or  Mr.'  Benson  of  Cowley,  or  Mr. 
Simeon  of  Kilbum,or  Mr.  Mackonochie  of  St.  Alban's,  may,  on  their 
own  authority,  lawfully  and  properly  set  up  religious  houses,  in  which 
are  maintained  rites  and  practices,  most  excellent  and  Catholic  in  them- 
selves and  of  worth  and  antiquity,  yet  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the 
actual  formularies  of  the  Establishment — surely  within  ^  our  broad  and 
comprehensive  pale '  the  members  of  the  O.C.R.  will  not  be  denied  a 
similar  liberty.  Thornton's  Family  Prayers^  Lord  Beauchamp's  Day- 
Hours  of  the  Churchy  the  Sarum  Mass  in  English,  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern^  Hawker's  Daily  Portion,  and  Shipley's  Unction  for  the 
Vol.  X.— No.  57.  3  E 
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Sick^  occupy  exactly  similar  positions  as  £Eyr  as  the  Establishment  is 
concerned,  being  neither  allowed  nor  disallowed,  neither  forbidden  nor 
approved.  While,  as  to  private  organisations,  so  long  as  Anglican 
parsons  are  not  hindered  in  becoming  Grand  Chaplains  of  the  Free- 
masons, or  figuring  in  church  as  Chaplains  of  the  new  Order  of  SL 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  of  the  OkOJL  need  not  look  for  any 
curtailment  of  their  reasonable  liberty.  Bishop  Jackson^  no  doubt, 
would  frankly  admit  as  much  :  fior  his  lordship  is  evidently  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Establishment. 

But  the  Order  has  been  bombarded  from  another  side.  It  was  a 
case,  however,  in  which  the  smoke  and  tho  noise  were  confiiderably 
greater  than  the  damage  done. 

Father  Hutton,  a  clever  controversialist  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory,  appears  angry  with  the  founders  of  the  O.C.B«,  4md  terms 
them  '  the  little  knot  of  misguided  men.'  One  of  their  official  doon^ 
ments  is  an  <  eztxavagance.'  The  Order  itself  he  calls  somewhat 
strongly  and  strangely  '  this  latest  forgery,'  and  writes  of  the  '  vaniiy 
and  foUy  of  the  new  movement ; '  though  at.  the  same  time  he  holds 
its  promoters  to  be  '  evidently  shrewd  men.'  He  farther  maintains 
that  for  any  Catholic  bishop  to  have  jc^ed  in  bestowing  conaeaatioo 
would  have  been  <  a  crime  corresponding  in  guilt  to  that  of  some  gross 
violation  of  the  marriage-tie  in  tiie  social  order.'  Any  penon  so 
consecrated  is,  he  declares,  <a  thief  and  a  robber.'  Such  a  veiy 
sweeping  statement  is  of  course  quite  as  much  against  conditional 
baptism  as  against  conditional  confirmation  or  orders.  If  the  second  be 
wrong  and  sinful,  the  first  is  wrong  and  sinful  likewise.  The  farther 
charge  that  the  O.CB.  Hulers  have  endeavoured  to  make  ^a  new 
Church '  is  simply  inexact  and  obviously  ridiculous-^mere  random 
rhetoric.  It  is  exactly  and  precisely  what  they  have  Twt  done. 
There  is  only  One  Church — into  which  both  Father  Hutton  and  those 
BiUers  whom  he  condemns  were  alike  admitted  by  the  one  door— 
baptism.  If,  in  either  case,  there  had  been  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  supposed  baptism  of  either^ '  conditional  baptism^ 
for  greater  caution,  would  have  followed  as  an  obvious  duty  and  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Some  of  the  more  fanatical  and  shallow  of  the  Bitualists,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Hofy  Cross,  appear  to  have  actually  lost  their 
heads  in  what  they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  write  concerning  the 
Order.  Apparently  they  cannot  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  any- 
thing whatsoever  about  it :  for  they  write  at  random  and  condemn  it 
in  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  its  true  principles.  The  following  are 
their  summarised  reasons  for  its  oondenmation :  "~ 

1.  Because  it  denies  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  successors  of  St.  Angastme 
and  St.  Paulinus  in  the  Proyincea  of  Canterhury  and  York,  thereby  onning  against 
Catholic  obedience. 

"  A  Statement  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  concerning  the  Order  of  OorporOti 
Beunion,    Bevlsod  edition.    London,  1879. 
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3.  Becaosa  it  propoeee  to  set  npa  new  Epiecopatedestitateof  all  spmtoal  jnrifl- 
dktion,  and  coD86q[aentlj  HchJBmatical. 

In  answer  to  the  first  reason,  it  is  quite  inaccurate  and  untrue  to 
maintain  that  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Drs.  Tait  and  Thomson  has 
ever  or  anywhere  been  denied  by  the  O.C.R.  The  only  <  lawful 
jurisdiction '  those  dignitaries  either  claim  or  possess  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  law — that  is,  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  jurisdiction  they  have  each  publicly  declared  comes  in 
England  from  the  Queen,  the  source  of  all  jurisdiction.     In  taking 

the  oath  of  homage,  each  of  those  prelates  deliberately  said  :  <  I 

do  declare  that  your  Majesty  is  the  <mly  supreme  governor  of  this 
your  realm  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things,  .  •  .  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  hold  the  said  bishopric,  as  well  the  spiritualties  as  the 
temporalties  thereof,  only  of  your  Majesty.'  It  has  been  ignorantly 
but  daringly  asserted  that  the  word  ^  spiritualties '  here  means  ^  tem- 
poralties.' To  which  it  has  been  cleverly  retorted  that  if  so,  then 
^  temporalties '  means  ^  spiritualties ; '  and  thus  the  original  position 
remains  unchanged :  viz.  that  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  bishops,  as 
they  themselves  freely  admit,  comes  solely  and  altogether  from  the 
sovereign.  No  reasonable  being  can  deny  this,  and  no  member  of  the 
O.C.R.  desires  to  do  so. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the 
prelates  of  the  O.C.S.  have  claimed  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  whatso- 
ever, save  such  as  is  granted  by  the  society  which  they  have  been 
appointed  to  rule.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  a 
bishop  be '  destitute  of  spiritual  jvurisdiction,'  that  he  is  ^  consequently 
schismatical.'  These  are  hasty  *  views '  without  either  sound  foun- 
dation or  theological  accuracy. 

But  what  can  be  expected  from  writers  who  appear  to  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  true  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  which  notoriously  lapsed  at  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
remained  vested  somehow  or  other  in  certain  suffragan  bishops,  named 
respectively  John  Hodgkyn,  John  Salisbury,  Thomas  Sparke,  Bobert 
Pursglove,  William  More,  and  others  ?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 
deliberately  asserted  in  the  Appendix  of  their  ^  Statement'  What 
jurisdiction  any  such  suffragan  had  or  exercised  was  given  by  the  dioce- 
san ;  and,  of  course,  at  once  lapsed  at  his  death  or  deprivation.  Such 
^childish  fooling,'  to  quote  Sydney  Smith,  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  were  it  not  that  those  who  are  supremely  ignorant  of  any- 
thing relating  either  to  orders  or  jurisdiction — a  considerable  multitude 
• — are  often  willingly  duped  by  the  anonymous  authors  of  such  bold 
and  baseless  assertions. 

But  enough  of  this  detail  at  once  temporary  and  tnunpery.  And 
now — regarding  facts  which  sadden  many  minds,  smiting  down  the 
zealous,  the  unselfish,  and  the  self-sacrificing —to  draw  to  a  close. 

Already  some  men  are  openly  declaring  that  if,  as  Lord  Selbome 
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so  fraakly  maintained,  ^  gifts  given  to  the  Church  of  England  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  Nation,'  they  would  never  have  entered  upon  the  work 
of  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  churches  which,  from  Berwick  to 
Land's  End,  has  been  so  magnificently  and  generally  accompUsbed. 
While,  in  the  view  of  approaching  disestablishment — no  improbable 
contingency — others  are  reasonably  standing  aloof,  and  some  churches 
now  in  course  of  erection  will  evidently  be  retained  in  private  hands, 
as  their  founders  and  benefactors  have  deliberately  and  publicly  main- 
tained. 

In  the  future,  when  the  temporary  necessities  of  needy  politicians 
are  experienced,  the  cry  both  for  perfect  equality  in  religion  and  for 
the  fabrics  of  the  churches  themselves  and  their  tithes,  will  not  be  for 
long  left  disregarded.  Of  course,  without  a  single  distinct  protest  from 
any  prelate  recorded  on  the  rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  may  be 
readily  and  fairly  argued  in  the  future,  that  Lord  Selbome's  exactly- 
defined  principle,  which  triumphed  so  signally  in  the  case  of  the 
Burials  Bill  of  1880,  was  eventually  and  frankly  accepted  by  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  on  behalf  of  their  flocks — an  omen  of  further 
concession  and  final  dismay :  a  warning  that  without  co-operation  and 
reunion  greater  evils  may  be  in  store. 

Of  course  the  fabrics  of  the  country  churches  cannot  generally  be 
turned  into  manufactories  or  bams — though  of  old  Huguenots  wrought 
silk  in  the  nave  of  Glastonbury,  and  many  of  the  Reformation-upstarts 
garnered  their  com  into  chantries  and  chancels,  which  as  personal  pos- 
sessions they  had  so  astutely  secured.  Yet,  as  Experience  has  taught  U5, 
such  sacred  fanes  may  readily  enough  become  ruinous  once  more,  when 
Discord  and  Division  shall  have  finally  triumphed,  and  the  Establish- 
ment, House  of  Lords  and  Monarchy  have  actually  become  things  of 
the  past.  Ruin  follows  neglect,  and  Ruin  works  surely  though  slowly. 
Our  old  cathedrals,  which  are  now  so  coldly  beautiful  in  their  restored 
state,  ^  swept  and  garnished,'  clean  and  chilly,  but  still  wanting 
the  burning  lamp  and  the  Divine  Presence,  may  of  course  remain  as 
national  monuments,  like  the  crosses  of  Queen  Eleanor  or  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  avowedly  disconnected  by  a  State  without  religion 
from  all  religion :  or,  it  may  be,  given  up,  like  the  Pantheon  of  old, 
to  the  statues  of  dead  men  and  the  orgies  of  living  sectarians ;  or 
to  the  vain  and  worthless  babblings  of  Science  without  God. 

The  line  of  demarcation  in  the  future,  lu  i..ok  l.c}  oiiJ  the  con- 
fines of  any  local  religious  body,  will  evidently  be  soon  everywhere 
drawn  between  Catholicism  pure  and  simple  on  the  one  hand,  and 
blind  and  blank  Infidelity  on  the  oilier.  Each  person,  therefore,  maj 
well  ask  himself  at  once, '  Which  side  shall  I  take  ? '  Even  as  animals 
when  attacked  herd  together,  so  will  Christians  when  darker  days  and 
sorer  trials  arrive.     Therefore  Beati  pacificL 

Frederick  George  Lee. 
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POSTSCBIPT. 

The  following  Letter  to  the  Author  of  this  paper  from  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  O.C.R.  puts  the  case  very  plainly  and  forcibly : — 

Dear  Dr.  Lee, — The  existdog  state  of  diTision  and  isolation  is  to  ns  a  most  pressing 
and  urgent  evil.  It  is  va^ely  perceived  by  all,  it  is  painful  to  many — a  scandal  to 
many — absolutely  intolerable  to  ourselves.  We  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  do 
all  that  in  us  lies  to  escape  from  all  share  of  blame  in  perpetuating  such  division. 
So  long  as  we  have  no  other  ministry  than  one,  the  valid  succession  of  which,  as  a 
spiritual  fact,  is  not  generally  recognised  by  other  Episcopal  Churches,  we  are  in  a 
position  in  which  our  reunion  with  such  Churches  is  simply  impossible.  By  securing 
a  succession  which  shall,  on  due  inquiry,  meet  with  the  recognition  of  all,  we  shall 
have  made  one  great  step  towards  reunion. 

It  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  English 
clergy  is  not  admitted  by  the  ancient  Episcopal  Churches.  We  do  not  found 
any  argument  upon  this  circumstance.  We  do  not  even  admit  the  justice  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  repudiation  is  founded.  We  deplore  the  fact ;  and  meet  it 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  met. 

By  strictly  la¥rf  ul  and  honest  means,  and  without  making  any  admissions  pre-  ' 
judicial  to  the  ministerial  or  sacerdotal  status  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  such  a  succession,  which,  discreetly  and 
charitably  used,  may,  in  course  of  time,  entirely  obviate  all  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  adopted  a  dogmatic  and  sacramental  basis  which  in  no 
wise  exceeds  the  limits  of  comprehension  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  England.  In 
short,  if  the  dogmatic  statements  accepted  by  us  be  beyond  those  limits,  then  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  her  bishops  and  clergy  have  already  overstepped  them. 

We  boldly  aflSrm — we  challenge  contradiction  here— that  in  all  we  have  done  we 
have  not  violated  one  single  known  law  of  the  English  Church.  We  have  not  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  her  authoritative  teaching — ^fairly  interpreted  (as  by  Tract  XC). 
And  yet  we  have  traced  out  the  foundation  of  a  system  which,  honestly  and  dis- 
creetly carried  out,  would  unfailingly  tend  to  heal  the  senseless  divisions  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  reconcile  our  national  Church  with  Christendom  at  large  as  well  as 
with  historical  Christianity. 

In  vindicating  the  claims,  such  as  they  now  are,  of  the  State  bishops,  where  is  the 
good  of  blustering  ?  Unfortunately  at  this  very  time,  when,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  know,  this  question  seems  to  be  tending  to  some  degree  of  settlement,  the  bishops 
themselves  have  by  their  own  act  relinquished  all  claim  to  any  real  spiritual  autho- 
rity, at  least  in  the  external  tribunal ;  and  one  of  their  number  appeared  in  person 
before  a  secular  court  to  vindicate — what  7  His  own  authority  as  a  spiritual  judge  ? 
No  I  but  merely  his  claim  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  in  the  performance  of 
the  degrading  office  of  apparitor  or  summoner  to  the  lay  judge  who  now  reigns  su- 
preme over  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  I  Really,  how  English  Churchmen 
can  submit  to  such  utter  spiritual  degradation — much  more,  regard  it  with  compla- 
cency— is  to  me  a  wonder  of  wonders.  In  these  things  how  immeasurably  are  we 
inferior  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  I 

The  Public  Worship  Act  is  virtually  a  revolution,  though  it  only  brings  into  active 
operation  certain  principles  and  powers  only  tentatively  or  implicitly  urged  before. 
At  the  same  time  it  brings  into  a  strong  light  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  present 
system  with  any  clear  or  intelligible  notion  of  the  Divine  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Church.  It  compels  our  attention  to  abuses  and  defects  which  have  long  been 
lurking  around. 

The  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion  has  been  devised  to  meet  the  case  without  fresh 
divisions  or  secession.  A  certain  amount  of  reserve  on  some  points  is  necessary : 
first,  because  enjoined  by  the  oonsecrators ;  secondly,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
scheme  of  supplying  purely  spiritual  defects  by  purely  spiritual  means.    In  this 
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sense  is  the  aphorism  true, '  Similia  similibus  curantur.*  We  wait  for  Time  to  pfrore 
whether  our  endeavours  will  be  appreciated.  Time  seems  to  show  thus  far  that  the 
Ritualists  are  really  less  Catholic  than  the  rest  of  the  Establishment.  They  are 
loud  enough,  it  is  true,  in  calling  out  about  the  evils,  but  have  never  raised  a  finger 
to  point  out  any  way  of  overcoming  them.  And  they  repudiate  the  only  possible 
remedy,  simply  because  it  is  efficacious,  demands  some  real  submission  to  well- 
grounded  authority,  and  substitutes  order  for  the  anarchy  upon  which  they  thrive. 

For  us  to  announce  our  names  would  be  to  renounce  our  scheme  as  origiually 
conceived ;  for  it  would  be  to  declare  open  war  with  Brastianism  instead  of  peaceable 
opposition. 

Mr.  Mosdman  pertinently  declares :  *  I  know  of  no  more  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
Reformation  settlement  than  to  any  other  human  settlement.*  Never  was  there  a 
happier  exposure  of  a  pernicious  fallacy. 

Look  at  the  succession  of  crimes— robberies,  adulteries,  murders,  perjuries,  sacri- 
leges—all of  the  most  utterly  barefaced  and  reckless  sort — ^not  to  speak  of  the  mis- 
chievous and  wanton  destruction  of  noble  public  buildings  ;  and  the  degradation  and 
pauperisation  of  the  lower  classes,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England—all  of  them  more  or  less  completely  ignored  by  its  apologists ;  and 
when  not  ignored,  then  justified.  Look  straightly  and  fairly  at  these  things,  and 
then  dare  to  say  that  the  mei^s  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  for  obviatmg 
the  evils  wrought  by  such  wicked  means  are  other  than  just  and  right. 

Look,  again,  at  the  way  in  which  our  rights  as  Englishmen,  Christians,  and 
Churchmen  have  been  trampled  under  foot  and  spit  upon  by  the  traitors  who  are  the 
legitimate  successors  of  those  reforming  scoundrels.  Look  how  the  very  fundamental 
Charter  of  Eoglish  liberty  is  insulted  by  those  who  are  bent  on  destroying  us :  and 
then  say  whether  we  are  or  are  nor  asserting  our  rights  and  doing  our  duty. 

How  about  the  future  of  our  movement?  Well,  if  it  be  repudiated  by  the 
English  Church  as  a  whole,  of  course  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  It  will  be  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  We  cannot  originate  a  schism.  If  any  of  our  brethren  exceed 
the  limits  we  have  strictly  defined,  either  by  secession  or  by  schism,  he  can  only  do 
so  by  completely  departing  from  the  plan  of  our  Order,  and  by  breaking  pledges 
solemnly  entered  into.  But  even  in  such  a  case — ^which  we  are  far  from  admitting 
as  probable — then  the  blame  will  not  rest  with  us.  In  the  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion into  which  we  are  plunged  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  what  men  may  do. 
And  it  is  open  to  every  man,  if  he  can  justify  it  to  himself,  to  obtain  Episcopal 
consecration  from  any  one  of  several  sources,  provided  he  can  obtain  needful  cre- 
dentials as  to  moral  and  intellectual  standing.  We  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  foundation  of  our  Order  has  already  superseded  some  such  steps.  Our  own 
conduct,  however,  we  can  answer  for,  and  what  we  aim  at  has  been  frankly  avowed. 
It  is  to  restore  the  English  Church  to  her  original  integrity  and  freedom,  before  the 
storms  of  revolution  and  the  deadness  of  Erastianism  invaded  it. 
I  am,  my  dear  Dr.  Lee, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Lawbbnob,  Bishop  of  Caerleon. 
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A  NEW  LOVE  POET} 

Each  year  do  OoiiBals  and  ProconsaU  spring: 
But  not  each  year  the  Poet  or  the  King. — Gallxts. 

Fbom  my  illustrious  literary  friend  X.,  and  from  the  world  of  which 
he  is  an  habitual  denizen,  I  had  long  been  separated  by  circimistance, 
when,  last  sunmier,  the  London  season  brought  us  once  more  together. 
After  our  first  exchange  of  personal  news,  we  began  to  discuss  the 
latest  novelties  in  that  department  of  literature  whereof  he  is  et 
prcBsidium  et  dvlce  decus.    For  X.  is  one  of  those  rare  poets  whose 
inimitable  genius  belongs  to  no  school ;  and  he  is  now  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  a  long-merited  renown.      Like  many  other  genuine 
writers,  he  is  not  much  indebted  to  his  critics  for  his  &me.     It  was 
not  they  who  introduced  him  to  the  public.    The  public  has  intro- 
duced him  to  them.  But,  although  the  introduction  was  a  forced  one, 
they  have  taken  it  in  good  part;  and  their  treatment  of  his  worst  work 
is  now  as  respectful  as  their  reception  of  his  best  work  was  formerly 
the  reverse.     X.  accepts  their  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his  claims, 
as  Mr.  Crladstone's  remedial  legislation  is  accepted  by  the  Lish  Land 
League,  without  gratitude,  and  without  reciprocity  of  concession.    He 
has  rung  his  own  chapel  bell ;  and  he  justly  prides  himself  on  his 
indifiference  to  the  silence  or  the  clamour  of  the  contemporary  critical 
chimes.     When,  therefore,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  reading  with 
interest  the  Love  Sonnets  of  ProteuSy  I  felt  like  an  amateur  naturalist 
who  has  an  imexpected  opportimity  of  questioning  Sir  John  Lubbock 
about  the  characteristics  of  some  species  of  ant  or  bee  unnoticed  by  the 
text-books  known  to  him.     For  I  also  had  lately  been  reading  these 
poems  with  an  interest  not  occasioned  by  any  sensation  they  had  caused 
amongst  the  reviews.     And,  *  Since  yours,'  I  said,  *  will  be  the  first 
authoritative  judgment  I  have  yet  heard  on  these  Sonnets,  pray  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  them.'    *  I  think,'  replied  X., '  that  many  of  them 
are  not  sonnets  at  all.     The  laws  of  the  sonnet  are  well  defined  and 
established ;  and  compositions  which  do  not  conform  to  them  ought 
not  to  be  called  sonnets.'     *  Well,'  said  I,  a  little  disconcerted  by  the 
unexpectedly  obvious  character  of  this  remark,  for  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  contents  of  the  book  than  the  title  of  it, '  I  was  wrong 
to  call  them  sonnets,  and  so  was  their  writer.     But  if  they  are  not 

»  The  Love  Sonnets  of  Protend.    London :  C.  Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  k  Co. 
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sonnets,  what  are  they  ?  Surely  they  are  poems,  and  genuine  poems?' 
*  Yes,'  said  X.  musingly,  *  they  are  poems ;  not  echoes  or  imitations 
of  poetry.  Yes,  they  are  genuine,  and  there  is  much  in  them  that  is 
noteworthy.'  *  The  reason,'  I  resumed,  *  why  these  poems  have  in- 
terested me  is,  perhaps,  that  the  character  of  them  differs  essentiailj 
from  that  of  a  vast  deal  of  love  poetry,  some  of  it  popular  and  some 
of  it  fiEimous,  which  I  am  often  rebuked  for  not  admiring ;  but  which 
I  confess  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  read  with  patience.  And  for 
this  reason  I  am  not,  for  my  part,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any 
irregularity  in  the  form  of  them.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
fatal  tendency  of  lyric  poetry  in  our  own  age  and  country  is  to  become 
more  and  more  an  achievement  of  form  and  less  and  less  an  achieve- 
ment of  feeling.  And  criticism  unconsciously  encourages  the  ten- 
dency :  for  art  can  be  more  easily  analysed  than  genius.  In  the 
democracy  of  culture,  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  many  writers  accus- 
tomed to  poetic  discipline  arrange  themselves  in  metrical  lines  with- 
out the  word  of  command ;  but,  when  drawn  out  in  perfect  marching 
order,  they  have  nowhere  to  march  to,  and  nothing  to  fight  for.  1 
acknowledge  myself  a  bad  reader,  and  a  bad  judge,  of  the  purely 
subjective  literature  of  sentiment.  Active  occupation  of  any  kind, 
however  dull,  indisposes  a  man  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  subjec- 
tive sensations  of  another,  for  it  makes  him  indifferent  even  to  his 
own  subjective  sensations.  Still,  there  are  some  love  letters  and 
some  love  poems  which  possess  for  all  of  us  an  imperishable  charm 
not  merely  attributable  to  the  celebrity  of  their  writers.  And 
these  poems  of  Proteus — • — '  '  Yes,'  interrupted  X.,  *  they  are  m 
geTieria;  and  they  have  wit  as  well  as  passion.'  *  Wit  ? '  I  exclaimed, 
again,  rather  surprised,  Hhat  is  scarcely  the  quality  I  have  most 
noticed  in  them.'  '  Possibly,'  he  replied ;  *  I  speak  of  wit,  in  relation 
to  these  poems,  as  the  form  in  which  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the 
world  is  registered  by  the  imagination  of  a  man  of  sentiment.  Such 
a  form  is  always  t^rse  and  suggestive :  familiar,  yet  surprising.  The 
wit  of  Proteus  is  like  that  of  Catullus.'  I  have  recognised  the  justice 
of  this  observation  after  more  attentive  perusal  of  the  poems  to  which 
it  referred ;  but  I  only  remarked  at  the  time  that  it  did  not  completely 
account  for  my  impression  of  them.  *  The  fault  I  impute,'  said  I, 
'  to  the  love  poetry  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  not  only  that  much  of 
it  is  entirely  artificial,  but  also  that  its  writers  often  seem  to  mistake 
sensations  for  seniiments,  and  sensibility  for  passion.  Ago  ergo 
sum  I  take  to  be  the  formula  of  genuine  emotion.  It  is  only  as 
potential  action  that  feeling  becomes  influential.  Passive  sensation 
is  not  dramatic.  It  has  neither  pathos  nor  dignity ;  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, no  felicity  of  form  can  redeem  from  moral  vulgarity  the  attempt 
to  poeticise  it  as  the  exclusive  subject  of  any  serious  or  prolonged 
appeal  to  our  attention.  But  a  man's  sentiments  and  passions 
influence  others,  as  well   as    himself,  because  they  cui.     If  "^ 
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analysed  the  chann  we  find  in  the  best  literattire  of  genuine  senti- 
ment, I  suspect  that  we  should  trace  it  to  the  fact  that  sentiment 
inspires  action,  and  action  interests  mankind.  Society  at  large  has 
been  more  actively  influenced  by  the  sentiment  of  Byron  and  Housseau 
than  by  the  reasoning  of  Bentham  and  Mill.  But  the  interest  with 
which  we  read  Byron  and  Rousseau  is  not  merely  pathological.  What 
I  expect  to  find  in  a  love  poem  is  a  product  of  active  feeling,  not  an 
exhibition  of  passive  sensation.'  ^  No  doubt,'  said  X.,  <  the  Love 
8o7m/et8  of  Proteus  fulfil  this  condition ;  and  they  have  beauties  of 
style  not  affected  by  their  irregularities  of  form.  But  I  repeat  that 
many  of  them  are  not  sonnets,  and  he  has  no  right  to  osdl  them 
sonnets.' 

Here  omr  conversation  was  interrupted.  Some  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  recollection  of  it  have  prompted  the  present  paper. 
X.  is  not  a  Delia  Cruscan;  and  it  surprised  me  to  find  him  so 
meticulous  about  the  title  of  a  book.  For,  after  all,  considering 
how  many  old-established  titles  are  now  disputed,  and  how  many  long 
unchallenged  postulates  it  is  our  present  fashion  to  treat  as  open 
questions,  Proteus  might  perhaps  maintain  with  popular  approval,  if 
he  appealed  from  the  authority  of  the  few  to  the  intuitions  of  the 
many,  that  the  word  sonnet,  in  the  most  natural  sense  of  it,  implies 
nothing  more  than  a  short  song.  That  excellent  old  story-teller 
Oiraldi  Cintio  attributes  all  the  misfortunes  of  Desdemona  to  the 
unlucky  derivation  of  her  name  from  BvaBalfiova.  For  which  reason 
he  recommends  to  parents  great  care  in  the  selection  of  names  for  their 
offspring.  But  the  (pinions  of  the  author  of  the  Hecatomithi  on  this 
branch  of  parental  duty  are  peculiar,  not  to  say  fantastic.  If  a  child 
comes  into  the  world  legitimately  begotten,  and  adequately  provided 
for,  the  world,  for  its  part,  cares  not  so  much  as  twopence  whether  the 
child's  b^;etters  please  to  name  it  N.  or  M.  It  is  only  about  the  names 
of  books  that  the  world  is  exacting.  They  are  labelled  by  the  title 
of  them  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  recognised  department  of  litera- 
ture. Does  the  author  invent  a  new  label?  What  affectation! 
*  The  greatest  writers  have  been  content  with  the  established  classi- 
fications.' Does  he  adopt  an  old  one  ?  What  presumption !  ^  This 
long  poem  is  no  more  an  epic  than  that  short  one  is  an  idyll ;  and 
we  must  inform  our  author  that  fourteen  lines  of  rhyme  do  not 
constitute  a  sonnet.'  The  man  who  has  written  something  will  pro- 
bably learn  from  his  friends,  or  enemies,  what  the  thing  is  not.  But 
who  shall  tell  him  what  it  is  ?  If  he  consults  the  definitions  of  the 
are  poetica,  from  that  moment  he  is  lost.  For  each  similarity  be- 
tween his  own  work  and  the  works  already  classified  by  criticism,  he 
will  find  a  dozen  differences.  And  so  many  differences,  so  many  de- 
fects! 

Sad  fruit  of  knowledge^  if  this  be  to  know, 
Which  leaves  him  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 
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It  is  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  discossing  the  rales  aod 
recipes  of  sonnet-writing  that  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  Lave  Sonrieta  of  Proteus.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  sonnets  does  not  appear  to  me  open  to  the 
strictures  of  X.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  so  obviously  not  sonnets 
at  all  in  the  conmion  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  the  author  intended  us  so  to  accept  them ;  and,  in  fiwjt, 
if  we  are  to  speak  of  it  by  the  card,  we  must  reject  altogether  the 
title  he  has  given  to  his  book,  for  it  contains  not  only  love  poems  that 
are  not  sonnets,  but  also  sonnets  that  are  not  love  poems.  Moreover 
the  distinctive  sentiment  of  sonnet  construction  which  marks  the 
form  of  all  these  poems  is  sometimes  &intest  in  the  sonnets  most 
regularly  constructed. 

Every  form  of  Art  aims  at  the  production  of  an  effect  special  to 
itself ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  instinctively  employs  the  methods  pre- 
scribed to  it  by  its  special  materials.  The  sculptor  and  the  paiDter 
employ  different  methods,  and  follow  different  rules,  because  they  aim 
at  different  effects.  But  when,  in  either  case,  we  say  of  the  effect 
produced  that  it  is  sculpturesque  or  picturesque,  we  only  mean  that 
it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiment  proper  to  the  form  of  Art 
in  which  the  artist  has  worked  ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  Venus  of 
Milo  unfit  to  be  called  a  statue  merely  because  the  application  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  her  torso  is  out  of  drawing. 

The  authority  of  the  great  Italian  poets  has  established  the  fonn 
of  the  sonnet,  and  their  genius  has  associated  it  with  our  prevalent 
notions  of  the  form  most  appropriate  to  love  poetry.  But  it  is 
astonishing  that  such  notions  should  so  long  have  prevailed.  Perfect 
as  a  vehicle  for  reflection  or  unemotional  sentiment,  this  form  of 
verse  is  much  too  methodical,  too  artificial  in  its  construction,  too 
restricted  in  its  scope  and  range  of  cadence,  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  most  wayward  and  variable  of  all  passions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  best  sonnets  are  either  bad  love  poems  or  not  love  poems 
at  all ;  and  the  best  love  poems  are  rarely  good  sonnets.  In  the 
highest  departments  of  Poetry,  the  place  allotted  to  love  is  closely 
circumscribed.  In  the  Epic  and  the  Drama  we  find  this  passion 
sulgected  to  competition  with  a  crowd  of  other  moral  forces,  such 
as  honour,  patriotism,  ambition,  duty,  &c.  It  is  thus  compelled  to 
act.  Its  action  varies  its  utterance ;  and  the  interest  it  inspires  is 
enhanced  by  the  conflict  in  which  it  is  engaged.  But,  in  Lyric 
Poetry,  love  soliloquises ;  and  the  monologue  becomes  monotonous 
if  there  is  no  variation  of  tonality  in  the  instrument  it  employs.  The 
fine  sesthebio  instinct  of  the  old  Greeks  assigned  to  the  Epic  the  most 
massive  and  majestic  of  Greek  metres  ;  to  the  Drama  a  form  of  verse 
more  flexible  and  free  ;  and  to  Lyric  Poetry  a  variety  of  tones  and  notes 
almost  as  numerous  and  dissimilar  as  the  modulations  of  the  human 
heart  itself.   Yet  for  a  prolonged  soliloquy  by  the  heart's  most  restless 
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and  capricious  inmate,  the  Italian  Sonnet  provides  only  conditions  of 
utterance  mathematically  precise,  and  ecHifined  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  musical  instnmient  so  inflexible  that,  if  .you  attempt  to 
extend  the  range  of  its  tonality,  you  break  it. 

Both  the  sentiment  and  the  form  of  the  sonnet  appear  singularly 
congenial  to  the  genius  of  Proteus ;  and  I  know  of  no  English  poet» 
nnoe  Mrs.  Browning,  whose  employment  of  it  furnishes  a  fisdrer  test  of 
its  fitness  for  passionate  and  emotional  song.  There  is  no  passion  in 
the  sonnets  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Proteus  instinctively  pre- 
serves the  sentiment,  even  when  he  deliberately  abandons  the  forrn^  of 
the  sonnets  It  is  an  instrument  on  which  his  mind  plays  naturaUy, 
spcmtaneously,  without  even  the  most  casual  indication  of  effort.  He 
wonld  seem  to  have  adopted  it  from  preference  and  not  from  conven- 
tion or  tradition ;  or  rather  to  be  using  it  as  a  man  useis  his  native 
language,  without  any  conscious  act  of  selection.  He  has  a  noasterly 
touch  upon  all  the  stops  of  the  instrument,  and  can  elicit  from  them, 
to  suit  his  varying  mood,  the  notes  appropriate  to  the  tender,  the 
pathetic,  or  the  satiric.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  two  following 
sonnets  whether  his    instrumentation  cannot  also    attain  to    the 

grandiose : — 

The  Sublime. 


To  stand  upon  a  windy  pinnacle, 

Beneath  the  infinite  blue  of  the  blue  noon. 

And  underfoot  a  valley  terrible 

As  that  dim  gulf,  where  sense  and  being  swoon, 

When  the  soul  parts ;  a  giant  valley  strewn 

With  giant  rocks ;  asleep,  and  vast,  and  still. 

And  £ar  away.    The  torrent,  which  has  hewn 

His  pathway  through  the  entrails  of  the  hill. 

Now  crawls  along  the  bottom  and  anon 

lifts  up  his  voice,  a  muffled  tremulous  roar, 

Borne  on  the  wind  an  instant,  and  then  gone 

Back  to  the  caverns  of  the  middle  air ; 

A  voice  as  of  a  nation  overthrown 

With  beat  of  drums,  when  hosts  have  marched  to  war. 

n. 

Olutching  the  brink  with  hands  and  feet  and  knees, 

With  trembling  heart,  and  eyes  grown  strangely  dim, 

A  part  thyself  and  parcel  of  the  tneze 

Of  that  colossal  temple  raised  to  Time, 

To  gaze  on  horror,  till,  as  in  a  crime, 

Thou  and  the  rocks  become  accomplices. 

There  is  no  voice,  no  life  'twixt  thee  and  them. 

No  life  I    Tet,  look,  far  down  upon  the  breeze 

Something  has  passed  across  the  bosom  bare 

Of  the  red  rocks,  a  leaf,  a  shape,  a  shade, 

A  living  shadow !  ay,  above  thee  there 

Are  others  watching. — This  is  the  sublime : 

To  be  alone,  with  eagles  in  the  air. 
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In  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  obvious  predilection  for  this 
instrument,  and  the  ease  and  strength  with  which  he  employs  it, 
Proteus,  in  his  jnore  passionate  moods,  is  borne  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  sonnet  (properly  so  called),  and  flows  over  into  a  folkr 
lyric  strain,  I  cannot  but  recognise  suggestive  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed  that  the  sonnet,  if  strictly  accurate  in  its 
composition,  is  not  an  appropriate  or  convenient  vehicle  for  the  poetry 
of  passion.  Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  has  elnployed  it  with  success  for 
that  purpose.  But,  if  measured  by  the  Italian  standard,  his  sonnets 
are  more  irregular  than  those  of  Proteus.  The  genius  of  the 
Italian  masters  aimed  at  rendering  the  composition  of  the  sonnet 
artificial,  intricate,  scholastic,  and,  in  a  word,  difficult.  It  was  in 
their  hands  to  become  the  esoteric  speech  of  a  select  groop  ot 
iUv/mincUi ;  a  chiuso  parlare  in  which  '  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear ; '  the  court  language  of  a  literary  aristocracy ;  not  to  be  used  or 
understood  by  the  uneducated  vulgar.  Petrarca  has  given  us,  firom 
his  own  hand,  a'curious  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  this  fastidious 
speech,  even  when  employed  by  a  consummate  master  of  it : — 

'  God  willing  (Domino  jvhente)  I  began  this  sonnet,  on  the  lOth  of  Septemberj 
at  daybreak,  after  my  morniDg  prayers. 

'  These  two  lines  must  be  reconstructed,  chanting  them  {cantando)  and  reTen-  ^ 
ing  the  order  of  them. 

*  October  19,  3  A.M.— I  like  this  now  {hoc  placet), 

'  October  80, 10  a.m. — No,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  it. 

*  December  20,  evening, — I  must  return  to  it  by-and-by;  am  just  called  to 
supper. 

'  Febnuxry  18,  about  9  o'clock. — Now  it  goes  right.    Must  look  at  it  agab, 
however  {vide  tamen  adhuc),  &c.' 

The  sonnet  thus  manufactured  *  God  willing,*  after  morning  prayers, 
was  addressed  to  another  man's  wife,  as  an  expression  of  aU-de- 
vouring  love  for  her. 

The  tendency  of  Shakespeare's  genius  was  to  render  the  sonnet 
simpler,  freer,  more  flowing  and  natural.  But,  after  all,  in  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  there  is  more  thought  than  passion.  If  such  songs  as 
*  One  struggle  more,'  or  '  Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved,' 
had  been  written  in  the  form  of  Italian  sonnets,  would  they  touch  us 
as  quickly  or  as  keenly  as  they  do  ?  A  better  test  of  the  fitness  of 
the  sonnet  for  emotional  poetry  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Browning's  ad- 
mirable Sormeta  from  the  Portuguese ;  which  are  perhaps  the  best 
love  sonnets  in  the  English  language,  if  we  are  to  exact  from  the  love 
sonnet  not  only  truth  and  strength  of  sentiment,  but  also  invariable 
adherence  to  the  form  of  the  Italian  model.  But,  had  the  love  they 
chronicle  been  more  at  war  with  circumstance  or  character,  it  could 
not  have  been  as  truthfully  expressed  in  the  measured  and  consecu- 
tive utterance  of  the  Italian  sonnet ; — so  much  at  a  time,  and  no 
more.  Passion,  sonnet-boimd,  is,  in  most  cases,  shod  too  tight,  like 
'  Ugo  Foscolo,  Soffffi  iopra  Petrarca, 
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the  genius  of  that  French  writer  whom  Tallamont  called  ^  un  esprit 
encaatelU* 

On  the  whole,  English  poetiy  has  imitated  from  Italian  verse, 
without  developing  it,  what  Italian  verse  developed  from  its  own  first 
imitations  of  Provencal  song.     But  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadour 
and  the  Minnesinger  passion  has  scarcely  any  place  or  part.     This 
poetry  is,  more  or  less,  a  metrical  codification  of  the  laws  of  chivalry 
applicable  to  relations  between  the  sexes.    The  exaltation  of  woman, 
and  the  extravagant  homage  paid  to  her  sex,  by  the  masters  of  the 
gay  saber ,  were  among  the  instinctive  efibrts  of  a  semi-barbarous 
society  to  protect  itself  firom  its  own  ferocity.     The  same  senti- 
ment prevails  in  parts  of  America  where  civilians  still  carry  arms 
in  private  life,  and  draw  them  on  each  other  at  sight.     Our  present 
somewhat  effeminised  civilisation  will  probably  relapse  into  anarchy 
when  it  has  attained  the  millennium  of  its  literary,  scientific,  and 
political  spinsters,  by  establishing  the  relations  between  the  sexes  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  free  competition.     Then,  perhaps,  the 
genius  of  chivalry  may  revive  in  some  future  generation.     But,  mean- 
while, the  English  nineteenth-century  poet  who  sings  of  his  mistress 
as  <  my  lady,'  or  <  my  queen '  combines  a  meaningless  anachronism 
with  an  unpleasantly  modem  afiectation.     The  Donna  or  Domina 
of  the  Troubadour  was  the  suzeraine  of  a  vassalage  which  really 
existed  in  the  social  system  of  his  time.     No  such  relations  now  exist 
between  the  poet  and  the  person  he  addresses  or  celebrates  ;  and  if 
he  sings  of  his  mistress  as  '  my  lady,'  he  might  as  reasonably  sing 
of  his  friend  as  *  my  lord.'     When  chivalry  held  love  courts,  absolute 
fealty  to  an  imperious  and  more  or  less  inaccessible  mistress  was  the 
duty  and   the  honour  of  the  lover.     And  the  lover,  in  those  days, 
preferred  duty  and  honour  to  enjoyment.     In  one  of  the  tenaona 
of    Blacas,   a    Troubadour  in  advance   of  his  age,   who    suggests 
that  jouissance   Unite   suave  et    sans   bruit    may,    after  all,   be 
preferable  to  vaine  opinion  sa/ns  plaisir^  is  curtly  informed  that 
this   is  not  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.     Poetry  was   then  both 
the  inspiration  and  the  echo  of  action.     The  poet  was  not  only  a 
singer,  but  also  a  soldier ;  and  primarily  a  soldier,  a  man  before  he 
was  a  poet.     Benown  was  the  mistress  he  wooed,  and  Honour  the 
reward  she  bestowed.     She  was  approachable  only  by  two  paths,  the 
career  of  arms  and  the  career  of  song.     Each  was  trodden  by  the 
Troubadour.     Our  modern  poets  are  not  much  given  to  soldiering, 
nor  our  modem  soldiers  to  rhyming.     GreoflFrey  of  Rudel  passed  his 
life  in  chanting  the  charms  of  a  lady  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
at  the  moment  of  his  death.     But  lifelong  fidelity  to  a  convention  is 
easier  than  lifelong  fidelity  to  a  passion:    and  the  verse  of  that 
period    which   has   so   largely,   though   indirectly,    influenced  the 
vocabulary  and  style  of  love  poetry,  was  substantially  a  convention. 
When  it  survived  the  romance  of  action,  it  became  mechanicaL 
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The  love  poetry  of  mediseval  Italy  was  the  first  illustrious  descen- 
dant of  that  gallant  and  ^  gay  science.'  Its  genealogy  may  be  distinctly 
traced  from  Dante  and  Petrarca,  through  Gruido  GuiniceUi  and  Sor- 
dello,  to  the  Troubadours  who  practised  in  the  courts  of  Italy  the 
(vrs  poetica  of  Aquitaine.  But  Italy  had  never  moved  in  the  main 
stream  of  feudal  society.  Her  own  movement  was  in  many  respects 
&r  in  advance  of  it.  The  great  civic  life  of  her  magnificent 
municipalities  had  early  given  to  the  men  of  the  gown  an  influence 
elsewhere  reserved  for  the  men  of  the  sword.  And  the  love  song  of 
the  Troubadour  was  the  child  of  the  sword — ^the  darling  of  chivalry. 
Separated  from  its  parent  source  of  inspiration,  and  indoctrinated  by 
scholars  and  thinkers,  in  the  schools  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  with  tiie 
mysteries  of  law,  theology,  and  scholastic  philosophy,  it  soon  lost 
whatever  nawetS  and  spontaneity  it  had  till  then  retained.  The 
spirit  of  it  became  allegorical,  didactic,  recondite.  Love  was  still  the 
theme,  gallantry  the  pretext,  and  glory  the  motive,  of  the  song.  Bat 
it  was  the  glory  of  bookmen,  not  the  glory  of  soldiers.  Petraica 
still  sought  and  found  in  his  Laura  the  laurd,  as  Tasso  afterwards 
sought  and  found  in  his  Leonora  the  honours  {le  onore)  which 
were  the  real  objects  of  their  song.  But  all  this  fiamous  love 
poetry  is  neither  lovely  nor  lovable.  In  the  pruning  and  polishing 
process,  to  which  its  form  was  subjected,  the  rich  variety  of  the 
Provenpal  metres  was  ground  down  and  gradually  condensed  into  the 
model  Italian  sonnet — a  perfect  crystallisation  of  poetic  form ;  geo- 
metrical, intricate,  hard  as  a  rock.  Severity  without  simplicity! 
And  the  sentiment  of  it  was  no  less  artificial  and  frigid.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Vita  Nuovaj  which  is,  professedly,  the  biography  of 
a  profoimd  passion.  How  does  the  poet  describe  the  birth  of  it  ? 
He  has  had  a  dream.  In  his  dream  he  has  seen  a  lady  sleeping  in  the 
arms  of  the  Grod  of  Love.  She  is  naked  but  for  the  partial  clothing 
of  a  scarlet  scarf.  The  god  in  one  arm  encircles  his  companion; 
in  the  hand  of  the  other  he  holds  a  lump  of  flesh,  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  cooking  or  burning  during  her  slumber.  The  poet,  after 
careful  contemplation  of  it,  perceives  that  it  is  his  own  heart  in 
flames.  The  god  then  awakes  the  lady,  and  persuades  her  to  eat  the 
poet's  grilled  heart.  This  she  does  with  not  unnatural  reluctance.  After 
which  the  poet  himself  awakes,  and  convokes  a  council  of  poets  for 
the  public  discussion  of  his  dream,  as  if  it  were  a  municipal  question 
for  the  investigation  of  a  Syndicate.  Having  thus  invited  general 
attention  to  that  shyest  and  most  shrinkingly  sensitive  of  all  moral 
conditions — a  young  man's  first-bom  and  new-bom  love  for  a  young 
woman — the  unbashful  but  wily  bard  aflfects  a  modest  reluctance  to 
name  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  resorts  to  a  ruse  for  the  con- 
cealment of  it,  by  celebrating  the  charms  of  no  less  than  sixty  other 
ladies  whom  he  names.  But  the  artifice  is  defeated  by  a  miracle  no 
less  artificial  than  its  arithmetical  puzzle,  in  which  the  name  of 
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Beatrice  always  turns  up  ninth.  Why  ninth  ?  Ah,  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  She  was  nine  years  old  when  he  saw  her  the  first  time; 
eighteen  when  he  saw  her  the  second ;  and  twice  nine  is  eighteen. 
She  died  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  Judaic  year,  when  the  century 
was  ten  times  nine  years  old.  Which  things  are  an  allegory ;  show- 
ing that  Beatrice  was  a  Nine.  And  what  is  a  nine  ?  *  A  miracle  of 
which  the  root  is  the  Holy  Trinity:  three  multiplied  by  itself.'  The 
whole  poem  is  a  tissue  of  tedious  allegory  and  scholastic  conceits ; 
written  from  the  head^  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  heart. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one  note  of  genuine  passion  in  it. 
Theologians  assure  us  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  a  love  poem, 
but  a  mystical  rhapsody  about  the  Church.  What,  then,  is  the  Vita 
Nuova^ 

There  is  one  kind  of  love  which  is  common  to  all  animals ;  that 
which  springs  from  the  senses.     And  another  which  is  conmion  to 
all  men ;  that  which  arises  from  custom.     But  neither  of  them  is  the 
love  of  lovers.     This,  the  only  love  fit  for  poetry,  has,  no  doubt,  its 
foundation  in  the  senses ;  but  it  derives  from  the  imagination  every- 
thing else  that  belongs   to  it.     The  imagination,  however,   is   a 
mirror  which,  shapeless  and  colourless  itself,  takes  shape  and  colour 
from  the  objects  it  reflects.     These  vary  from  age  to  age,  while  the 
reflection  of  them  remains  unchanged  in  the  literature  of  sentiment. 
And  thus  the  love  poetry  of  other  times  and  nations  often  appears  to 
us  lifeless  and  untrue,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
reflects,  in  the  form  and  body  of  it,  sentiments  shaped  and  coloured 
by   a  Kfe  unlike  our  own.      The  love  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  now 
appears  to  us  insipid  or  ridiculous,  yet  it  moved  and  affected  an  age 
to  which  the  art  of  the  ArcadAa  was  natural.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  love  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  the][Eomans,  and  the  Hindus.     Yet 
there  are  certain  imiversal  accents  of  the  heart  familiar  to  all  ages 
and   common  to  all  languages.    The  cry  of  a  man,  in  passion  or  in 
pain,  is  neither  Latin  nor  English.     It  needs  no  translation,  for 
we  carry  with  us  its  interpreter.     When   a  drowning  foreigner  calls 
out  for  help.  Sympathy  knows  what  he  wants,  and  what  she  has  to 
do  for  him,  without  consulting  the  dictionary.     And  this  being  the 
case,  the  Vita  Nuova^  even  when  the  largest  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  temper  of  the  time  and  the  fashion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  must  be  condenmed,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  love  poem,  not 
because  the  form  of  it  is  allegorical,  and  the  language  figurative,  but 
because  the  sentiment  of  it  is  artificial.     Proteus,  in  the  following 
sonnet,  has  employed  figurative  and  allegorical  language  for  the  ex- 
sentiment  which  is  nevertheless  unmistakably  genuine  :—^ 

Qk  his  FoBiuivB  IK  Lovnre  Heb. 

I  did  not  choose  thee,  dearest.    It  was  Love 
That  made  the  choice,  not  I.    Mine  eyes  were  blind 
As  a  rude  shepherd's  who  to  some  lone  grove 
His  offering  brings  and  cares  not  at  what  shrine 
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He  bends  bis  knee.    The  gifts  alone  were  mine ; 
The  rest  was  Love's.    He  took  me  by  the  hand. 
And  fired  the  sacrifice,  and  poured  the  wine, 
And  spoke  the  words  I  might  not  understand. 
I  was  unwise  in  all  but  the  dear  chance 
Which  was  my  fortune,  and  the  blind  desire 
Which  led  my  foolish  steps  to  love's  abode. 
And  youth's  sublime  unreasoned  prescience 
Which  raised  an  altar  and  inscribed  in  fire 
Its  dedication  '  to  the  unknown  god.' 

*  'Tis  not  love,  Tommy,'  says  Sir  Charles  Sedley, '  that  doth  all 
the  mischief,  but  constancy.  For  love  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burning 
glass  which,  kept  still  in  one  place,  frieth,  but  changed  often,  it  doth 
nothing.' '  The  Cupid  of  Proteus  has  two  strings  to  his  bow ;  and  in  this 
he  is  comparatively  moderate.  The  nineteenth  century  is  more  abun- 
dant than  the  fifteenth  in  its  supply  of  such  bowstrings.  Yet  the  old 
Italian  singers  were  less  faithful  in  their  lives  than  in  their  songs. 
Fidelity  was  still,  in  their  time,  one  of  the  conventions  of  poetiy ; 
and  it  is  not  for  their  practical  infidelities,  but  for  their  poetic  in- 
sincerity, that  I  would  reproach  them.  Possibly  we  should  be  more 
moved  by  the  lament  of  the  great  Florentine  for  a  loss  which  he  de« 
scribes  as  inconsolable,  if  he  had  not  himself  told  us  how  nearly  it  was 
consoled  by  the  gentil  donna  who  ogled  him  from  her  window  as  he 
went  by.  But  I  admit  unreservedly  that  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
Dante's  sentiment  for  Beatrice  is  in  no  wise  disproved  by  any  number 
of  such  adventures  ;  even  though  she  herself  reproaches  him  for  them 
in  the  Divina  Commedia.  And  the  sincyity  of  Petrarca's  devotion  to 
Laura  is  similarly  compatible  in  sentiment  with  those  other  amours 
whose  more  substantial  character  is  attested  by  the  number  of  his 
illegitimate  children.  Devotion  to  the  ideal  image  of  a  woman 
neither  possessed  nor  desired  in  the  sexual  sense  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a  strong  and  ennobling  sentiment.  The  true  fidelity  to  such  a  sen- 
timent is  in  the  worthy  employment  of  the  feiculties  it  stimulates,  the 
loftiness  of  the  ambition  it  elevates,  the  fortitude  of  the  endurance  it 
sustains.  Fidelity  of  this  kind  is  not  invalidated  by  actions  or  feelings 
which  have  no  relation  with  the  sentiment  to  which  it  is  given,  unless 
they  are  degrading  to  the  whole  character ;  nor  is  it  impoverished,  even 
by  occasional  tributes  to  frivolity.  Folly,  like  Lais,  finds  philosophers 
as  often  at  her  door  as  other  men.  Man,  said  Voltaire,  cannot  live 
without  amusement.  True,  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  and  many  of  our 
own  coimtrymen  do  contrive  to  live  without  amusement,  though  with 
it,  perhaps,  they  would  live  better.  Still,  I  am  glad  to  remember  that 
it  was  an  Englishman  (an  English  philosopher,  too)  who  wrote  this 
beautiful  passage  on  the  philosophy  of  Life : — *  When  all  is  done, 
human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but  like  a  froward  child, 
that  must  be  played  with  and  humoured  a  little  till  it  falls  asleep; 

»  Sedlej's  Zettert. 
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Two  conditions  are  in  this  age  essential  to  the  success  of  doctrines 
dangerous  to  society.  They  must  appeal  forcibly  to  the  .  selfish 
interests  of  a  powerM  class,  and  they  must  cloak  this  appeal  under 
some  fidr-sounding  title.  When  indeed  the  first  is  fulfilled,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  about  the  second.  DSmos  is  neither  very  scrupu- 
lous nor  very  intelligent,  and  he  has  at  command  a  college  of  casuists 
whose  sophistries  would  astound  Pascal's  Jesuit.  The  method  adopted 
by  these  men  is  simple.  Some  far-reaching  principle  is  ^  in  the  air.' 
The  public  mind  has  been  stirred.  In  the  heat  of  conflict  even 
moderate  advocates  of  the  new  teaching  have  used  dangerous  or 
ambiguous  expressions.  Their  speech  has  been  addressed  to  those  of 
their  own  type  of  mind ;  men  who,  with  the  same  culture  and  social 
surroundings,  and  the  same  practical  experience  of  affairs,  would  be 
sure  to  *  take  their  good  meaning,'  rather  than  the  bare  significance 
of  their  words.  Or  they  have  appealed  directly  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and,  in  their  anxiety  to  put  a  clear  issue  to  the  constituencies, 
theiy  have  neglected  to  lay  stress  upon  the  limits  within  which  their 
principle  is  to  be  applied.  Then  comes  the  turn  of  the  demagogues. 
The  best  are  enthusiasts,  the  worst  adventurers ;  neither  have  very 
much  regard  for  truth.  They  seize  upon  the  most  extreme  utter- 
ances of  the  statesmen,  and  carefully  suppressing  the  limitations  and 
Vol.  X.— No.  68.  3  H 
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qualifications  under  which  the  speakers  have  accepted  the  theory, 
forgetful  that  those  very  limitations  are  an  essential  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself,  they  push  the  soundest  doctrines  to  extravagant  and 
immoral  conclusions.  Such  at  least  was  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  such  has  hitherto  been  the  course  of  the  land  agita- 
tion in  Ireland.  I  propose  to  point  out  the  curious  resemblance  of 
the  two  movements  in  some  of  their  leading  features. 

And  first,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  both  cases  the  redr^s  of 
grievances  was  the  signal  for  the  promulgation  of  impracticable  claims. 
The  French  nobles  and  clergy  joined  in  the  popular  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  and  the  introduction  of  representative  govern- 
ment. All  real  wants,  the  last  historian  of  the  Eevolution  tells  us, 
were  satisfied  by  these  reforms.  *  Justice,  and  liberal  justice,'  has 
been  given  to  the  Irish  peasants ;  yet  class-hatred  appears  to  grow 
more  bitter  with  each  successive  concession.  The  explanation  of  the 
seeming  contradiction  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  In  a  struggle  for 
bare  justice  the  populace  learns  that  it  has  rights,  and  that  it  can 
extort  them  from  its  rulers.  And  if  rights  may  be  extorted,  whj 
not  a  little  more  ?  What,  after  all,  are  these  rights  ?  Wealth  and 
power  for  the  moment  are  within  the  grasp  of  ignorant  peasant!. 
Will  bell,  book,  and  candle  hold  them  back?  Their  conscience 
are  tender,  and  others  have  vested  interests,  but  when  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,  who  was  the  gentleman  ? 

*  Quels  que  soient  les  grands  noms,  liberte,  egalit^,  firatemitet 
dont  la  Eevolution  se  decore,'  says  M.  Taine,  *  elle  est  par  essence 
une  translation  de  la  propria;  en  cela  consiste  son  support 
intime,  sa  force  permanente,  son  moteur  premier  et  son  sens  his- 
torique.'  *  And  this,  too,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  true  meaning  and 
object  of  the  Irish  agitation.  One  of  the  best-informed  of  Irish 
politicians  pointed  out,  a  year  since,  that  the  first  measure  of  a 
national  Parliament  would  be  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords, 
^  with  or  without  compensation.'  ^  ^  The  march '  is  not  so  much 
^  through  rapine  to  dismemberment '  as  ^  through  dismembermeiLt  to 
rapine.'  The  chiefs  can  seldom  afford  to  declare  their  real  aims,  for 
even  demagogues  shrink  from  the  avowal  that  the  liberty  they  strive 
for  is  th©  liberty  of  plunder.  But  while  they  confined  themselves  to 
politics,  they  met  with  little  encouragement ;  their  direct  appeal  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  farmers  first  rendered  them  a  power.  That  tiiii 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Home  Bule  cry  was  lately  admitted  by  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  party,  the  president  of  the  '  Convention* 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pamell.  *  If  they  had  Home  Rule,'  said  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  at  a  meeting  in  Longford,  *  they  would  have  had 

>  i.  386.  I  have  xxse6^  M.  Taine's  excellent  history  throughoiit,  not  because  hi* 
views  of  the  Kcvolation  are  peculiar,  bat  because  he  has  iUustrated  them  from  a 
xnass  of  valuable  documents. 

^  O'Conor  Don's  Report  on  the  Bessborongh  Commission. 
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a  much  better  Land  Bill  of  their  own  long  ago.*  No  doubt ;  and  the 
bill  would  have  embodied  the  principles  recently  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Pamell  before  Hhe  moral  Parliament  of  the  Irish  people,'  and 
elsewhere.  These  principles  are:  (1)  That  the  landlord's  interest 
is  Hhe  value  of  the  land  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  left  it;' 
(2)  that  this  interest  has  been  already  paid  for  by  the  tenants  in 
the  form  of  excessive  rent;  and  (3)  that  the  landlords  should  be 
compelled  **to  disgorge  at  least  one-half  of  their  ill-gotten  goods.'  ^ 
Such  is  Mr.  Pamell's  programme, '  based  upon  justice  and  the  im* 
mutable  decrees  of  Providence.'  Truly  *  we  are  only  beginning  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Eights  of  Man,'  as  Mr.  O'Connor 
declares  I 

These  very  *  rights '  led  the  French  peasants  of  the  Revolution 
to  precisely  similar  conclusions.  In  1790  the  Constituent  Assembly 
abolished  a  nimiber  of  valuable  feudal  services  without  compensation, 
on  the  dangerous  plea  that  even  the  bona  fide  purchaser  of  an 
oppressive  right  is  a  wrongdoer,  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time  the  tenants  were  empowered  to  buy  oflF  the  re- 
maining rents  and  services  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Do  you  not  know  (they  ciy  indignantly)  that  what  was  called  a  landlord  was 
but  an  unpunished  usurper  ?  That  abominable  law  of  1790  is  the  ruin  of  all  copy- 
holders (propriitaires  cetmtaires).  ...  It  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlords. 
.  .  .  We  can  never  enfranchise  ourselves.  And  enfranchise  ourselves  from  what 
we  do  not  owe !    Enfranchise  ourselves  from  hateful  rights  I  ^ 

From  the  very  beginning  the  peasant  made  up  his  mind  that  he* 
owed  nothing  and  would  pay  nothing. 

The  dues  preserved  were  not  paid  any  more  than  those  suppressed.  Whole 
Tillages  came  to  inform  the  landlord  that  they  would  not  in  future  pay  him  any 
rent  (redevances).  The  forces  of  the  state  nowhere  protected  his  legal  right.  .  .  . 
He  was  plundered  through  the  connivance,  the  indifference,  and  the  weakness  of 
all  the  authorities  who  should  have  defended  him.^ 

Many  gentlemen  were  ruined.  They  were  deprived  of  half  their 
income  by  the  law,  and  of  the  residue  in  spite  of  the  law.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  *  la  grande  operation  r^volutionnaire,'  the  general 
bankruptcy,  which  directly  or  indirectly  destroyed  all  contracts  and 
abolished  all  debts  in  France.  The  Assembly  *  has  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree '  by  asserting  the  fatal  principle  *  that  the  State 
can  annul  without  compensation  rights  which  it  has  guaranteed.' 
Rude  hands  will  not  be  lacking  to  drive  it  home.  (i.  202-)  The 
complaints  of  the  unhappy  landlords  are  terribly  like  those  which 
come  to  us  from  Munster  and  Connaught. 

How  (they  ask)  are  we  to  bear  the  oppression  to  which  we  are  abandoned  ? 
There  is  no  safety  for  us,  for  our  properties,  or  our  families.    We  are  threatened 


»  Speech  at  the  Convention;  speeches  at  Cookstown,  Fintona,  Strabanc,  and 
Gortin. 

♦  Original  'cahier*  quoted,  i.  200.  »  i.  201. 
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daily  with  fire  or  the  gallows  by  scoundrels  who  are  in  our  debt :  small  fimnen 
who  rob  us  of  our  income.  We  haye  not  one  quiet  day ;  nor  a  night  which  we  can 
feel  sure  will  pass  untroubled.  Our  persons  are  exposed  to  the  most  atrodoos 
outrages.  .  .  .  We  are  robbed  with  impunity  of  our  rents,  and  our  property  ii 
openly  attacked.  .  .  .  The  very  Government  seems  afraid  to  compromise  itself  Vj 
demanding  for  us  the  protection  of  the  laws.  To  be  pointed  to  as  an  aristocrat  is 
enough  to  deprive  us  of  safety.  .  .  .  Doubtless  the  laws  are  most  wise,  but  they  ire 
nowhere  respected.*  • 

It  was  not  hatred  that  urged  the  peasants  on.  It  was  ^land 
hunger,'  Tiostinct  d'acquisition,'  which  in  France,  as  in  Ireland, 
raged  as  fiercely  against  the  kind  and  liberal  landlord,  as  against  the 
harsh  and  exacting.  ^The  landlord  is  always  the  creditor ,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future ;  at  all  events  the  possible  creditor,  that  is  to  say,  the 
worst  and  most  hateful  of  enemies.'  ^  The  Bevolution  is  in  fsuit  a 
war,  ^  the  war  of  those  who  have  not  against  those  who  have,'  as  the 
middle  classes  quickly  learned.^  And  the  Grovemment  would  not  do 
their  duty  in  this  war.    They  thought  that '  force  was  no  remedy.' 

In  the  eyes  of  our  legislators  (writes  M.  Taine)  obedience  should  STer  le 
spontaneous,  never  forced:  to  suppress  despotism  they  suppress  government . . . 
They  have  not  the  sense  of  social  danger  which  makes  the  true  leader,  and  sub- 
ordinates the  emotions  of  nervous  pity  to  the  call  of  public  duty.  They  do  not 
know  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  lives  of  a  hundred  good  citizens  than  suffer  them 
to  hang  an  unconvicted  criminaL  Repression  in  their  hands  is  neither  prompt, 
stem,  nor  constant.  .  .  .  They  are  prolific  in  reports,  proclamations,  and  wtk- 
spondence. 

[By  degrees]  rulers  and  ruled  lose  all  conception  of  the  State ;  the  first  throogii 
humanity  exaggerated  to  a  duty,  the  latter  through  turbulence  exaggerated  to  i 
right.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  magistrates  forgot  that  the  preservatbn  of  society  and 
civilisation  is  a  good  infinitely  superior  to  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  criminals  tod 
fools ;  that  the  primary  object  of  government,  as  of  the  police,  is  to  maintain  order 
by  force ;  that  a  policeman  is  not  a  philanthropist ;  that  he  should  use  his  sword  if 
attacked  at  his  post ;  and  that  it  is  a  breach  of  duty  when  he  flinches  through  feir 
of  hurting  his  assailants.^ 

Let  US  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  men  who  developed  this 
monstroiis  system,  and  the  means  they  employed,  and  compare  them 
with  the  chiefs  and  the  measures  of  the  Land  League. 

The  Jacobin  Club  sprang  from  the  purely  political  *  Amis  de  b 
Constitution,'  just  as  the  Land  League  has  grown  out  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement.     With  some  rare  exceptions, 

neither  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  nor  the  higher  ranks  of  the  magistracy;  neitba 
the  upper  middle  class,  nor  the  resident  landowners,  nor  the  chief  manufactarerBr 
traders,  or  officials — in  a  word,  none  of  the  men  who  are,  or  deserve  to  be,  of  wdil 
weight,'®  supply  recruits  to  the  party. 

During  the  elections  of  1791  the  Club 

talked  of  nothing  but  the  abolition  of  the  fish-ponds  and  rents,  and  tbe  great 
orators  confined  themselves  to  declaring  that  no  rents  should  be  paid." 


•  Original  documents  quoted  by  M.  Taine,  pp.  208-9.  »  i.  394. 

•  Letter  of  P6tion,  10  F6v.  1792  ;  quoted  ii.  139.  •  i.  251,  261 ;  ii.  241. 
!•  ii.  34.                    "  Letter  from  the  Archives  XaUonaUt,  quoted  ii.  34. 
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In  other  words  (says  M.  Taine)  the  Jacol)iiifl  promised  the  greedy  tenants  the 
property  and  income  of  the  landowners.  ...  In  the  new  Assembly  not  a  noble  or 
a  prelate  of  the  old  rigimej  not  a  single  great  landowner,  not  a  single  head  of  a 
department,  not  one  specialist  distinguished  in  diplomacy,  finance,  administration, 
or  war  [was  to  be  found]." 

Out  of  the  745  deputies 

four  hundred,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  were  barristers,  taken  mainly  ftom  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  profession.  [There  were]  a  score  of  conforming  priests,  and  the 
same  number  of  poets  and  authors  of  little  repute ;  almost  all  tans  patrimome,  .  .  . 
Most  of  them  were  under  thirty,  sixty  were  under  twenty-six :  nearly  all  were 
formed  in  the  dubs  and  popular  assemblies. 

But  it  is  in  their  organisation,  and  the  means  adopted  to  enforce 
their  policy  on  the  country,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
parties  is  most  remarkable. 

Most  men  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  business  and  their 
pleasures  to  devote  themselves  to  politics.  Where  places  are  elective, 
political  life  becomes  itself  a  business  to  those  who  find  their  per- 
sonal advantage  in  it.  There  are  five  or  .six  such  men  iu  every 
village,  twenty  or  thirty  in  every  town,  some  hundreds  in  every  city. 

They  alone  give  all  their  time  and  attention  to  public  affairs,  write  to  the 
papers  and  the  Paris  deputies,  receive  and  pass  (colportent)  the  word  of  command 
on  all  great  questions,  hold  conclaves,  get  up  meetings,  make  motions,  and  draw  up 
petitions;  watch,  rebuke,  and  denounce  the  local  magistrates;  form  themselves 
into  committees,  start  and  patronise  candidates,  and  canvass  the  suburbs  and  the 
country  voters." 

This  dominant  majority  is  recruited  from  two  classes ;  enthusiasts 
and  adventurers.  Village  attorneys,  political  priests,  local  journalists, 
and  local  orators,  ^  who  for  the  first  time  find  an  audience,  applause,, 
influence,  and  a  career,"  are  the  mainstay  of  the  party.* 

During  the  latter  half  of  1700  they  are  to  be  seen  forming  themselves  into> 
popular  associations  like  the  Paris  Jacobins,  under  the  name  of  '  Friends  of  the 
Constitution.'  In  every  town  and  hamlet  there  springs  up  a  club  of  patriots,  who 
meet  nightly  or  many  nights  a  week,  to  co-operate  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth. A  new  organ,  a  self-developed  and  superfluous  parasite,  is  forming  in  the 
social  body  by  the  side  of  the  legitimate  organs.  Insensibly  it  will  grow,  draw  ta 
itself  the  substance  of  the  others,  use  them  for  its  ends,  substitute  itself  for  them^ 
act  by  itself  and  for  itself  alone.^^ 

Natiurally  the  Club  returns  *  candidates  who  are  pledged  against 
rent ; '  men  ^  disposed  to  tolerate  all  the  excesses  of  the  people.'  *^ 
Such  deputies  are  the  mere  delegates  of  the  mob.  <  Formerly,'  as 
Mr.  Healy  puts  it, '  the  people  were  waiting  to  listen  to  their  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,'  but  now  Hbe  members  of  Parliament  are  obliged 
to  listen  to  what  the  people  have  to  say.'  ^  Etant  leur  chef,  il  faut 
bien  qull  les  suive.'  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  '89,  or  rather 
of '93! 

"  ii.  96.  "  i.  270.  "  i.  272.  >•  Jbid,  »•  i.  384. 
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As  the  branches  multiply,  and  the  organisation  is  perfected,  the 
Club  is  installed, 

not  only  as  a  state  within  the  state,  but  as  a  soTereign  state  within  a  vassal  ttate." 
[llie  Jacobins  are]  the  constant  and  systematic  apologists  of  insubordination  and 
revolt.  .  .  .  All  property  is  shaken  ;  every  wealthy  man  suspected.  ...  In  short, 
it  is  an  open  conspiracy  against  society  in  the  name  of  society  itself,  and  the  sacred 
image  of  Liberty  is  used  to  seal  the  impunity  of  a  knot  of  tyrants.'^ 

The  ramifications  of  the  Club 

are  spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  foreign  coimtries.  It  has  its 
treasure,  its  committees,  and  its  code,  which  governs  the  Gbvenunent  and  judg« 
the  law.*^  [It  isj  a  confederation  of  twelve  hundred  oligarchies,  manoeuvring  their 
following  oiproUtairee  by  orders  sent  from  Paris.  It  is  a  etate,  complete,  organiMd, 
active ;  with  a  central  government,  an  armed  force,  an  official  paper,  a  refrnUr 
correspondence,  an  avowed  policy,  and  an  established  authority.  It  has  its  local 
representatives  and  agents,-^ 

who  alcme  de  facto  govern.     Never  was  there 

a  machine  better  contrived  to  fabricate  an  artificial  and  violent  opinion,  and  mab 
it  appear  the  spontaneous  wish  of  the  nation  to  give  a  noisj  minority  the  rights  of 
the  dlent  majority  and  force  the  hand  of  the  government'* 

We  have  all  the  common  sophistries  and  shameless  fedsehoods,  90 
lavishly  used  by  the  party  in  Ireland.  The  dead  are  slandered  to 
excuse  their  murderers,  and  assassination  becomes  a  recognised  form 
of  *  patriotism.'  Henceforth  there  are  two  moral  codes  in  France. 
What  would  be  crime  against  a  patriotic  neighbour  is  allowable 
against  the  reputed  aristocrat,"  *  It  is  they '  (the  Land  League)  'who 
maintain  law  and  order;  and  it  is  the  CK)vemment  and  the  landlords 
who  are  the  real  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  country.'  ®  *  Cest  la 
noblesse  et  le  clerg^,'  says  Perron,  *qui  allument  les  incendie?.' 
Of  course ;  and  Mr.  Gray  believed,  *  deliberately '  and  *  honestly '  and 

*  iti  his  soul,'  that  the  executive  provoked  a  collision  with  the  people, 

*  to  give  to  the  Government  an  opportunity  of  shedding  blood.'** 

The  Leaguers,  like  the  Jacobins,  are  ardently  devoted  to  libertj, 
and  the  measure  of  that  liberty  is  given  by  Mr.  Sexton  when  he 
warns  •  any  man  who  may  difiFer  from  him,  ...  to  be  prodent, 
rather  than  stand  too  much  upon  his  own  individuality.'  ^  The? 
are  almost  the  very  words  of  the  Jacobin  menace  to  Mallet-Dupan: 
'  il  vous  est  d^fendu  d'aller  centre  V opinion  dominanteJ  ^  And  such 
threats  are  not  empty.     The  Jacobins  too,  had  their  executions 

"  ii.  140.  '»  ii.  141. 

*•  Meroure  de  France,  Sept.  3,  1791 ;  quoted  ii.  121. 
»  ii.  184.  «  u.  67. 

"  i.  167,  312,  434. 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at  Longford ;  speech  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys at  Thurles. 

"  Mr.  Gray  has  since  altered  his  belief,  and  retracted  his  statement. 
*  Speech  at  the  meeting  to  promote  an  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Ireland. 
*•  Article  by  Mallet-Dupan  ;  quoted  ii.  52. 
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and  their  })olice ;  men  who  erected  gibbets  ^  for  all  who  pay  fines  or 
quit-rents^'  who  ^  threaten  death  to  the  landlords  who  demand  their 
rents '  and  the  tenants  who  pay  them,  men  who  '  work  at  night 
masked/  who  break  into  houses,  and  rob,  and  murder,  and  bum.^  Such 
were  the  famous  ^  ti^[>e-dur ' ;  the  Jacobin  '  Korys ' ;  men  who  could 
act  promptly  on  a  hint,  and  understand  the  playful  humour  of  such 
speeches  as  Mr.  Pamell's  description  of  the  Arms  Bill,  ^  as  a  bill  to 
deprive  every  honest,  farmer  from  shooting  the  birds  that  are  eating 
up  his  crops.' 

And  the  murders  are  not  provoked  by  any  great  or  violent  resist- 
ance. 

Never  did  an  aristocracy  suffer  deprivation  with  such  patience,  or  employ  less 
force  to  defend  its  prerogativesy  or  even  its  estates.  .  .  .  The  nobles  struggle  to 
escape  murder  and  robbery,  nothing  more.  ...  It  is  not  against  the  new  order  of 
things  that  they  band  themselves,  but  against  brutal  disorder.  ...  If  they  were 
treated  like  the  townsman  or  the  peasant,  their  neighbours ;  if  their  persons  and 
properties  were  respected,  they  would  support  the  new  rfffime  without  Wttemess." 

They  are  as  eager  for  liberty  as  the  Jacobins  themselves ;  but  ^liberty 
without  crimes,  liberty  which  is  maintained  without  ruptures,  with- 
out inquisitors,  incendiaries,  and  brigands,  without  enforced  oaths, 
lawless  coalitions,  and  lynch-law.'  ^  How  comes  it,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  that  this  tyranny,  intolerable  to  the  vast  body  of  the  middle 
classes,  is  endured  ?  '  It  is,'  answers  M.  Taine,  ^  because  a  nation 
cannot  defend  itself  against  internal  usurpation  as  against  foreign 
conquest,  save  through  its  government'  (ii.  64).  It  is  because  the 
classes  attacked  are  the  civilised  classes ;  because  they  are 

aocostomed  for  generations  to  the  procedures  of  an  organised  society,  interested 
irom  fiither  to  son  in  the  observance  of  the  law,  troubled  by  the  thought  of  con- 
sequences, affected  by  manifold  ideas,  incapable  of  understanding  that  in  the  state 
of  natnre  to  which  France  has  fallen  there  is  but  one  idea  worth  a  thought — the 
idea  of  the  citizen  who  accepts  the  war  declared  against  him,  meets  force  witli 
force,  and  with  loaded  rifle  goes  into  the  street  to  encounter  the  savage  destroyers 
of  human  society.'® 

The  middle  classes  cannot  bring  themselves  to  this.  They  appeal  to 
Boland,  *^the  patriotic  minister,  the  determined  foe  of  anarchy.' 
And  Boland  calls  on  the  oppressors  to  stay  their  hand,  and  exposes 
himself  to  the  terrible  reply — 

Haye  you  forgotten  after  the  tempest,  what  you  yoiurself  said  when  the  storm 
was  at  its  height — that  the  nation  must  save  itself  P  Well,  this  is  what  we  have 
done.  .  .  .  Remember  that  the  citizen  minister  has  but  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
soverwgn  people.'* 

It  was  this  helplessness  of  the  upper  classes,  and  a  judicious 
exercise  of  lynch-law  by  the  *  village  tyrants,'  which  enabled  the 

"  i.  373,  381 ;  ii.  322.  "  i.  388-9,  392. 

»  Mereure  de  France,  Sept.  3,  1791 :  quoted  i.  393.        »•  ii.  212. 
•*  ii.  364.     Original  letters  to  Roland  in  the  ArcMres  Xatumale*. 
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Jacobins  to  secure  what  proved  their  chief  stronghold  in  tbe  wai 
waged  against  the  liberties  of  France.  They  were  suffered  to  seiie 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  local  government  of  the  country.  It 
is  in  this  quarter,  too^  that  the  danger  is  now  greatest  in  Ireland. 
The  Leaguers  see,  with  their  wonted  acuteness,  the  impcNrtanee  of 
having  'their  sentinel  at  every  post,'  and  that  a  factious  local 
government  would  be  the  best  of  all  supports  for  the  fighting  line 
in  Parliament.  This,  sajrs  one  of  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Pamell's  lieu- 
tenants, *  is  the  true  principle  to  work  on.'  '*  The  Poor  Law  Boards 
have  already  given  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  they  may  give  more. 
Mr.  Sexton  tells  us  they  are  ready  to  '  make  liberal  grants  out  of 
the  poor-rates  for  the  maintenance  of  evicted  fietmilies ; '  that  half  of 
these  grants  will  fall  upon  the  gentlemen,  and  that  ^arrangenMnt; 
can  be  made  by  which  the  ratepayers  will  be  protected  from  the 
full  portion  of  their  own  moiety  of  the  poor-rates.'  Yet  but  a  third 
of  the  guardians  are  elected ;  the  other  two-thirds  are  composed  of 
county  magistrates.  Unfortunately,  recent  ministerial  utterances 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  discourage  these  tactics.  Mr.  Gladstone  hi^ 
stated  that  there  are  senses  *  perfectly  acceptable,  and  even  desirable,' 
in  which  *  what  is  popularly  known  as  Home  Rule  may  be  under- 
stood,' and  that  he  ^  would  hail  with  delight  any  measure  of  locil 
government  for  Ireland'  that  would  not  break  down  or  impair 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  be^  from 
the  revelations  of  the  Lrish  Juries  CJonunittee,  talks  complacently 
of  the  cravings  of  '  honest  and  loyal  men '  for  *  some  form  of  what 
is  called  Home  Rule.'  **  Finally,  we  have  Lord  Hartington's  private 
secretary  suggesting  that  the  Premier  does  not  believe  the  Land 
Act  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Irdaod. 
*  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  doubts,'  ^  Mr.  Brett  is  reported  to  have  aaii 
^  if  he  thinks  that  the  whole  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland 
requires  thorough  examination  and  reform,  every  one  again  viH 
appeal  to  him  to  make  use  of  the  powers  which  he  possesses.'  Witl 
reformed  municipalities  and  representative  County  Boards,  the  *  foes 
of  Home  Rule '  which  appears  to  be  hinted  at,  every  Corporataoa. 
every  Poor  Law  Board,  every  Grand  Juryi  and  all  the  minor  patroiMp 
of  the  country,  would  be  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  Dublin  mani- 
pulators. Can  any  grave  man  think  without  dismay  of  such  a  {v^ 
spect  ?  Have  the  ^  honest  and  loyal  men '  shown  such  intrepidity  a: 
jurors,**  or  even  as  magistrates,  that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  yet 
ampler  powers  over  the  properties  of  their  fellowHSubjecta  ? 

The  Liberals  are  indeed  pledged  to  these  measures,  and  to  a 

«  Speech  of  Mr.  O'Connor  at  Cork. 

*"  Speech  at  Radstock :  Timet,  October  18. 

**  Liverpool  Mercury ^  October  26. 

•*  Irish  Juries  Committee,  3204-6. 
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measure  yet  more  ominous — to  the  extension  of  the  electoral  firan- 
chise.** 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  great  statesmen  who  head  the 
Liberal'party  will  have  the  courage  to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  these 
pledges,  and  steadily  to  enforce  the  law  ?  True,  ^  force  is  no  remedy,' 
but  there  are  moments  in  history,  £Etteful  moments,  when  force  is 
the  condition  precedent  of  all  remedies.  In  Ireland  such  a  moment 
is  upon  us.  None  but  the  merest  doctrinaires — the  veriest  Sangrados 
of  politics,  can  seriously  propose  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
populace,  because  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  times,  such 
a  course  would  be  in  harmony  with  their  constitutional  theories. 
Consistency,  in  itself,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  and  one  which 
conduces  much  to  the  &me  and  profit  of  the  practitioner.  But  when 
the  realisation  of  the  cherished  theory  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  patient,  mere  men  of  the  world  and  empirics  like  Gil 
Bias  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  it  were  well  to  try  some 
common-sense  cure.  The  recent  action  of  the  Government  shows 
that  they  possess  the  rarest  form  of  political  courage,  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  past  mistakes.  But  if  that  action  is  to  be  effectual,  it 
must  be  systematic  and  continuous.  The  heavy  blows  of  the  execu- 
tive have  struck  down  the  League,  but  such  organisations  live  long. 
Whether  the  great  conspiracy  is  indeed  dead,  or  stunned,  time  only 
must  show.  Meanwhile,  all  practical  men  are  agreed  that  it  will 
take  years  of  strenuous  rule  to  eradicate  the  evil  germs  of  eighteen 
months'  successful  anarchy. 

**  The  qvalifioation  nnder  the  Consfcitation  of  1789-90  was  low,  and  there  were 
about  250  Jaoobms  returned.  That  qualification  was  abolished  in  1792,  and  the  new 
constituencies  elected  the  pnrelj  Jacobin  Convention. 

J.  WOULFB  FlaNAGAH. 
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THE  SCOTCH  LAND  QUESTION— 
ABERDEENSHIRE  AGITATION. 


Six  years  ago  the  traveller  in  Scotland  who  took  an  int^^t  in 
political  and  economical  questions  affecting  the  landed  interesty 
wonld  have  foimd  it  diflScult  to  discover  any  part  of  the  country 
where  there  was  less  apparent  cause  for  external  interference  between 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  land,  than  existed  in  Aberdeea* 
shire.  In  most  parts  of  the  county  ages  had  passed  since  the  old 
tribal  conununism  of  the  earlier  and  less  civilised  races  of  people 
had  practically  disappeared.  The  great  landed  proprietors^  poraessed 
in  practice,  as  well  as  by  law,  rights  of  ownership  as  complete  as  oonld 
be  found  in  any  civilised  country  in  modem  days.  Those  rights  were 
defined  and  guarded  by  an  elaborate  and  scientific  system  of  Land 
Laws,  which  imposed  few  limits  to  the  right  of  ownership,  sive  those 
which  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  estates  unimpaired 
and  undiminished,  from  generation  to  g^ieration,  by  perpetual  de- 
scent in  the  same  fisimily. 

The  occupiers  and  actual  cultivators  of  the  land  were,  for  the  most 
part,  tenant-farmers  holding  under  leases  from  the  landowner.  In 
the  case  of  all  tenancies  for  more  than  a  few  acres,  these  leases  were 
usually  for  nineteen  years — a  term  which  had  been  settled  by  custom 
as  affording  to  both  parties  what  they  agreed  on,  as  a  fair  return  for 
their  respective  interests  in  the  land  and  its  cultivation;  and 
allowing  them  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  their  bargain,  whenever,  by 
lapse  of  time,  or  change  of  circumstances,  the  value  of  the  land  or  of 
its  produce  might  be  altered. 

Such  reconsideration  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  when  the 
lease  expired.  It  was  equally  a  matter  of  course  to  raise  or  lower  the 
rent  as  the  parties  interested  thought  proper ;  and  for  the  tenant  to 
quit  the  £Eirm,  if  he  could  not  agree  with  his  landlord  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  his  lease  should  be  renewed. 

The  tenant-farmers  were  as  a  body  among  the  best  educated 
agriculturists  in  the  kingdom.  They  prided  themselves  on  being 
always  among  the  first  to  consider,  and  decide  on,  the  merits  of  any 
proposed  improvements  or  alterations  of  law,  or  practice,  affecting  their 
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calling ;  and  tbeir  decision  was  generally  considered  in  other  coun- 
ties as  one  of  great  practical  weight. 

Many  of  the  landowners  occupied  and  cultivated  for  themselves 
portions  of  their  own  land.  This  practice  had  an  excellent  effect  in 
preventing  either  landowners  or  land-cultivators  from  becoming  a 
separate  caste.  It  enabled  the  landowner  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  all  details  of  the  local  system  of  agriculture,  to  test 
what  was  profitable  or  the  reverse,  and  to  have  a  real  practical 
commercial  sympathy  with  the  tenant-farmer,  who  cultivated  lands 
he  did  not  own. 

The  results  of  the  system  were  on  the  whole  satis&ctory.  As  far 
as  could  be  judged  by  existing  lights,  the  utmost  was  got  out  of  the 
land.  The  soil  in  Aberdeenshire  is  of  very  varied  quality,  some  by 
nature  extremely  fertile,  some  extremely  barren,  but  all  soils,  even 
the  best  in  the  county,  require  much  capital  and  labour  to  be  ex- 
pended on  them  to  procure  a  productive  return.  Dykes  miist  be 
built,  drains  must  be  cut,  manure  must  be  supplied,  before  a  good 
crop  can  be  got  off  the  most  fertile  lands ;  and  the  farm  buildings  and 
machinery  must  be  of  the  best,  to  ensiure  a  speedy  sale  for  the  pro- 
duce in  good  condition,  when  harvested  and  brought  to  market.  Some 
of  the  lighter  or  more  rocky  soils,  and  the  less  fertile  peat  mosses, 
were  turned  to  account  by  planting.  But  this,  though  often  a  pro- 
fitable investmoit  of  the  landowner's  capital,  required  many  years  to 
realise.  Others,  of  the  j)oorer  and  more  mountainous  portions  of 
estates,  would  furnish  food  to  grouse  and  red  deer,  and  yield  a  return 
by  being  let  for  shooting.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  looking  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  any  more 
could  be  got  out  of  Aberdeenshire,  by  skilfid  husbandry  or  careful 
management,  than  was  obtained  by  the  system  which  had  grown  up 
within  the  last  three  or  fi>ur  generations.  In  special  localities  it 
might  seem  at  first  as  if  a  Belgian,  Swiss,  or  Italian  peasant  might 
msdke  more  of  a  farm  than  Uie  Aberdeenshire  crofter ;  but  consider- 
ing that  soil  and  climate  alike  forbade  such  culture  as  the  vine,  or 
mulberry,  and  bound  the  cultivator  to  turnips  and  the  hardier  root 
crops,  to  grass  and  the  hardier  grain  crops,  and  to  the  judicious 
management  of  the  less  delicate  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
ultimate  conclusion  generally  was  that  Aberdeenshire  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
made  the  most  of  such  land  and  climate  as  Providence  granted  to  them. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  system  was  a  bad  one  for  the  land- 
owners. Estates  varied  greatly  in  size,  from  a  few  farms  to 
domains  of  princely  dimensions.  Custom  had  handed  down  obliga- 
tions which  bound  the  greater  proprietors  to  a  very  profuse  hos- 
pitality, and  the  consequent  lavish  household  expenditure  was  at 
times  too  much  for  the  laird's  income,  and  obliged  him  to  sell  his 
ancestral  acres.  But  except  from  some  such  cause  as  profuse  living, 
or  gambling,  landed  proprietors  rarely  became  impoverished.    The 
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cost  of  liviog  increased,  and  the  style  of  living  became  more  luxurious, 
but  the  value  of  land  and  the  rental  of  estates  rose  in  even  greater 
proportion,  and  as  roads  and  railways  opened  up  the  country,  many  a 
prudent  laird,  whose  estate  was  of  moderate  value  in  the  days  of  the 
early  G-eorges,  became  a  wealthy  landowner,  by  almost  insensible 
increment  of  the  value  of  his  fields  and  pastures,  his  woods  and 
moorside  shootings. 

When  an  estate  did  come  into  the  market  it  generally  sold  for  a 
price  so  high  as  to  leave  to  the  purchaser  but  a  moderate  return  for 
the  capital  so  invested.  Grood  bargains  might  occasionally  be  made 
in  land  as  in  everything  else,  and  sometimes  a  thriftless  laird  would 
sell  a  well-wooded  estate,  whose  timber  alone  went  far  to  pay  the 
whole  purchase  money,  when  the  purchaser  cared  more  for  a  well- 
filled  purse  than  for  well-clothed  and  picturesque  valleys  and  hill- 
sides ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  competition  for  land  to  be  sold  was 
so  keen,  that  the  purchaser  who  got  more  than  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  and  money  invested  in  land,  as  a 
general  rule,  yielded  less  than  money  invested  in  the  public  stocks, 
and  far  less  than  safe  and  well  assured  commercial  investments. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  this  increase  of  value  to  the  land  was 
generally  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  cultivator.  As  *  high  farming' 
was  developed,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  increased,  the  tenant- 
farmer  needed  increased  capital  to  be  expended  in  making  farming 
profitable.  But,  as  he  spent  more  money  in  manure  and  machinery, 
and  in  purchasing  the  stock  best  adapted  to  make  money  surely  and 
rapidly,  his  profits  steadily  increased ;  and  the  tenant-farmer  of  this 
generation  had  become,  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely,  a  richer 
man  than  his  grandfather,  the  tenant  of  eighty  years  ago.  He  had 
not  only  generally  a  larger  sum  to  bequeath  to  his  heirs,  but  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  laird  in  education,  in  mode  of  living, 
and  in  the  power  of  commanding  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  necessaries 
of  life,  was  less  than  it  had  been  between  their  grandSftthers. 

In  the  partnership  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  landlord's  rents 
were  often  raised  by  the  skill,  capital,  and  labour  of  an  improving 
tenant.  But  the  return  the  tenant  got  for  himself  was  ample  to 
yield  a  good  interest  on  his  capital;  and  a  suflScient  retom  for  his 
skill  and  labour  to  make  the  tenant-farmer's  occupation  a  profitable 
and  popular  one,  and  to  cause  a  constant  competition  for  the  tenancy 
of  a  farm  when  it  became  vacant. 

There  were  doubtless  occasional  cases  where  a  hard  or  grasping 
landlord  took  advantage  of  the  mistakes,  omissions,  or  necessities  of 
his  tenant.  But  there  were  quite  as  many  cases  where  the  reverse 
occurred,  and  where  a  knowing  tenant  enriched  himself,  to  the  damage 
of  his  landlord's  interests  and  property.  In  Aberdeen  agriculture, 
as  in  every  other  case  of  bargaining  and  contract,  the  harder  and 
shrewder  of  the  two  contracting  parties  had  the  advantage,  and  such 
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advantage  was  not  always  on  the  landlord's  side*  But  it  was  generally 
a  matter  of  fair  bargaining,  with  the  eyes  open,  and  the  loser  had 
rarely  any  one  to  blame  more  than  himself  for  his  bad  bargain  ;  so 
that  lookmg  to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  the  past  generation  or 
two,  the  tenant-&rmers  in  Aberdeenshire  as  a  class  had  been  as  pros- 
perous as  their  landlords* 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed,  that  agriculture  in  Aberdeen- 
shire was  quite  such  a  paradisiacal  occupation,  that  there  were  no 
grievances  of  dass  against  class,  or  that  the  tenants  never  complained 
of  hard  measure  from  their  landlords,  such  as  required  the  inter- 
position of  the  legislature. 

There  was  much  grumbling  about  the  game  laws.  ^  In  the  good 
old  times,'  the  burden  of  the  game  laws  was  little  felt.  Game 
was  unsaleable  except  surreptitiously,  and  it  was  easier,  and  more 
profitable,  to  steal  the  minister's  cow,  or  the  neighbour's  sheep, 
than  the  laird's  stags  or  grouse.  To  the  idle  and  adventurous, 
illicit  whisky  distilling,  and  smuggling,  offered  larger  profits  and 
greater  excitement  than  poaching.  In  so  sparse  a  population  the  ' 
game  shot  illicitly  for  food  was  scarcely  missed,  and  if  the  laird 
could  secure  a  few  more  crofters  to  settle  on  his  waste  moors,  he 
cared  little  for  a  few  head  of  game,  more  or  less,  where  there  was 
still  more  than  he  and  all  his  guests  could  shoot. 

But  all  this  was  changed  as  soon  as  the  steamboat  and  railway 
began  to  bring  down,  at  the  commencement  of  each  shooting  season, 
hosts  of  sportsmen  who  cared  for  little  but  the  number  of  heads  of 
game  they  were  to  kill,  and  when  alterations  in  law  and  circumstance 
made  the  game  killed,  whether  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  a  merchant- 
able export  to  southern  markets. 

The  owners  of  game,  whether  landlords,  or  their  sporting  lessees, 
became  keener  in  preserving ;  and  in  some  cases  a  slight  change  in 
the  fashion  of  sporting  rendered  the  game  a  real  grievance  and  source 
of  loss  to  the  tenant-farmer. 

Many  sportsmen  now  alive  can  remember  the  day  when  their 
elders  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  day's  rabbit-shooting  as 
a  sport  for  any  but  schoolboys.  Of  late  years,  however,  days  of  rabbit- 
shooting  had  become  a  recognised  pait  of  the  sporting  programme, 
and  the  tenant  cursed  the  unnatural  increase  of  ground  game  strictly 
preserved,  to  be  shot  by  the  laird's  guests,  after  fattening  on  the 
tenants'  crops. 

The  grievance,  however,  was  always  admitted  as  a  legitimate 
ground  for  complaint,  and  for  some  abatement  in  the  rent,  where  the 
loss  was  not  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  lease  ;  but  it  was  still  a 
cause  of  more  or  less  grumbling  and  ill-feeling  in  the  case  of  all  but 
veiy  popular  landlords,  who  managed  to  carry  their  tenants'  sym- 
paUiies  with  them  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in  their  more  serious 
occupations. 
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The  development  of  deer-forests  afforded  less  legitimate  groimd  fof 
complaint.  As  the  old  deer-forests  became  accessible,  and  rose  in  coow 
mercial  value,  they  were  more  strictly  preserved.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
cottager,  or  crofter,  inhabiting  a  hut  in  a  lonely  glen,  or  distant  hill* 
side,  who  was  removed  to  secure  the  quiet  which  the  red  deer  needed, 
or  to  guard  against  poaching ;  at  other  times  it  was  the  thriving 
tenant-farmer  who  complained  of  the  damage  done  to  his  crops  by 
wandering  deer.  A  few  years  ago  the  grievances  of  both  classes  were 
much  ventilated  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  some  of  the  best  landlordi) 
were  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  on  charges  of  harshness  in  evic*^ 
tions,  or  illiberality  in  compensation,  for  damage  done  by  thdr  deer. 
But  such  charges  were,  in  more  than  one  case,  successfully  met  by 
statistical  returns ;  showing  that  if  crofters  had  been  r^aoved  from 
the  small  tenancies  they  had  long  occupied  in  deer-forests,  the  total 
number  of  the  class  to  which  the  crofters  belonged,  maintained  on 
the  deer-forest  as  gamekeepers,  stalkers,  and  other  servants  of  the 
lairds,  was  larger  than  ever ;  that  they  were  better  housed,  better 
paid,  and  better  fed,  had  better  schools  for  their  children,  and  were 
in  every  way  better  off,  than  when  they  led  a  half-starved  existence,  in 
poverty,  and  solitude,  in  their  old  ^  shielings '  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  neighbouring  farmers'  grievance,  as  regarded  the  damage 
done  to  their  crops  by  the  deer,  was  met  sometimes  by  abatement  in 
rent  on  renewal  of  lease,  sometimes  by  the  landlord  fencing  in  the 
deer.  The  character  of  some  of  the  complaints  may  be  judged  of 
from  an  instance  of  which  I  lately  heard.  When  I  was  in  Aberdeen- 
shire a  few  years  ago,  a  certain  farmer  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of 
the  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  the  laird's  deer.  Since  then,  the 
laird  bad  carefully  fenced  in  his  deer  forest,  and  I  heard  this  year  of 
the  same  &rmer  complaining,  on  the  ground  that  the  laird  was  ^shut- 
ting in,'  for  his  own  use  and  amusement,  the  tuild  deer,  which  nsei 
to  visit  the  £Eurmer*s  fields  in  hard  winter  time,  and  annually  afforded 
him  the  carcases  of  two  or  three  fine  beasts  which  he  used  to  shoot  in 
his  turnips. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  but  little  serious  complaint  regarding 
the  preservation  of  deer-forests.  It  seemed  generally  agreed  that  if 
there  was  some  occasional  inconvenience  to  a  tenant-farmer,  here  and 
there,  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  deer-forest,  it  was  more 
than  repaid  by  contingent  advantages ;  such  as  the  market  for  much 
farm  produce,  and  the  wages  for  the  occasional  labour  of  farm  ser- 
vants, which  the  laird,  and  his  visitors  in  the  shooting  season,  afforded. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  as  a  general  rule  the  tenant-farmers 
would  as  a  body  wish  for  the  disforesting  of  deer-forests. 

Then  six  years  ago,  there  was  the  law  of  Hypothec  ;  a  terror  to  the 
uninstructed  English  friend  whether  of  landlord  or  tenant. 

In  days  long  gone  by,  when  the  land  was  the  most  valuable 
contribution  of  the  copartnership  between  landlord  and  tenant  for 
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the  production  of  crops,  and  the  tenant  qontr^buted  little  but 
labour  to  the  results  of  farming ;  the  laws  enacted  were  excessively 
strict  in  protecting  the  landlord's  interests,  and  gave  him  great  ad« 
vantages  over  every  other  creditor  of  the  tenant  in  recovering  his  dues* 

But  the  circumstances  of  all  parties  were  changed,  when  better 
farming  required  the  tenant  to  buy  better  stock  and  more  expensive 
manures,  and  costly  machinery ;  and  in  many  ways  to  apply  more 
capital  to  raise  the  produce  which  was  to  pay  his  rent.  Hence  arose 
a  demand  for  a  relaxation  of  the  landlord's  privileges  as  involved  in  the 
law  of  Hypothec ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  considerable  modification 
in  the  law,  which  has  removed  most  of  the  grievances  which  were 
complained  of  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  then,  and  is  still,  much  controversy  between  the  advo- 
cates of  landlord  and  of  tenant,  on  the  subject  of  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  compensation  for  damage  done  to  a  farm  by  bad 
farming.  With  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  best  of  tenants  to  put  into  the  land  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
render  it  most  productive  during  his  tenancy,  and  to  get  out 
again,  very  exactly,  all  that  he  has  so  put  in,  and  no  more,  in  the 
course  of  his  nineteen  years'  lease.  There  will  ever  remain,  at  the  end 
of  so  long  a  term  as  nineteen  years,  some  reasonable  ground  for 
difference  of  opyiion  as  to  what  is  due  to  the  respective  parties,  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  if  they  are  to  part  company  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  or  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  lease  on  renewal. 

Hitherto,  however,  with  some  jarring  and  grumbling,  the  claims 
of  both  parties  for  unexhausted  improvements,  or  for  compensation 
for  damages,  have  been  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  without 
much  reference  to  courts  of  law.  But  the  necessity  for  some  cheap 
and  speedy  mode  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  such  claims,  has 
been,  and  is  still,  very  generally  acknowledged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  some  six  years  ago,  as  it  appeared 
to  a  southern  visitor  to  Aberdeenshire.  Not  only  was  the  utmost 
produce  apparently  got  out  of  the  land,  but  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  were  generally  such,  that  comparatively  &w 
tenants  were  willing  to  renounce  agriculture  as  a  calling,  or  to  give 
up  their  existing  tenancies;  and  whenever  a  farm  did  become 
vacant,  there  were  generally  numerous  applicants  for  its  future 
tenancy.  The  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  to  complain  of 
which  did  not  admit  of  obvious  and  reasonable  remedy.  Those  who 
wished  to  sell  their  estates,  could  do  so  on  terms  which  would  ensure 
them  an  equal  or  larger  income,  by  funding  or  investing  the  purchase 
money  in  other  more  profitable  ways.  Those  who  wished  to  purchase 
land,  were  content  to  pay  a  price  which  yielded  them  less  than  a  com- 
mercial investment,  in  consideration  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  land  afforded. 

But  the  same  observer,  revisiting  Aberdeenshire  in  the  latter  part 
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of  1 881,  found  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  existing.  Since  July, 
large  meetings  of  fanners  have  been  held  all  over  the  county,  at 
which  language  fisur  from  friendly  to  landowners,  as  a  body,  has  been 
freely  used  and  rarely  condemned ;  and  demands  have  been  formulated, 
published,  and  widely  circulated  by  the  Press,  requiring  fundamental 
changes  in  the  laws  affecting  landlord  and  tenant,  avowedly  as  in* 
stalments  of  larger  measures  similar  to  those  which,  in  Ireland,  have 
transferred  a  large  portion  of  the  property  and  rights  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  landlords,  to  their  tenant-farmers. 

The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  so  essentially  diffe- 
rent, that  the  Aberdeenshire  landlords  generally  at  first  were  inclined 
to  treat  the  agitation  with  indifference.  ^In  Ireland,'  said  the 
advocates  of  the  landlord's  side  of  the  question,  *  there  were,  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  provinces  and  on  many  estates,  customary  rights 
of  tenants,  undefined  and  unwritten,  but  sanctioned  by  usage,  and 
recognised  by  landlords  of  the  old  patriarchal  stock;  these  rights 
had  been  ignored  by  newer  landlords  of  a  more  commercial  turn  of 
mind,  and  the  tenants  often  bad  a  substantial  grievance ;  they  had 
no  written  documents  to  appeal  to,  and  got  no  redress  if  they  went 
into  court.  Landlord  and  tenant  were  alike  improvident  in  providing 
against  such  contingencies,  and  a  case  existed  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  said  of  Aberdeenshire; 
unrecorded  rights  were  few  and  unimportant,  or  admitted  of  easy 
proof  by  general  consensus  as  to  custom.  Landlord  and  tenant  weie 
alike  cautious,  and  in  the  habit  of  carefully  recording  mutual  rights 
and  obligations.  The  law  courts  were  easily  accessible,  and  popular 
in  their  working,  and  fulfilled  the  legal  requirement  of  leaving  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy.  The  people  of  every  class  were  law-abiding, 
and  inclined  to  support  or  obey  the  law,  even  when  it  was  not 
favourable  to  their  own  claims.  AMiatever  might  be  done  in  Ireland, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  Government  would  propose,  or 
that  any  legislature  would  give  effect,  in  Scotland,  to  an  agitation 
which  had  so  little  ground  in  the  legal  and  customary  rights  of  the 
tenant-fermers.'  Such  was  very  generally  the  light  in  which  the 
agitation  of  the  Aberdeenshire  tenant-farmers  was  regarded  by  their 
landlords ;  but  the  agitation  increased  in  area,  and  extended  to  other 
counties  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  tenants  have  talked  seriously  and  systematically  of  withhold- 
ing rents,  and  trustees  and  investors  speak  doubtfully  of  the  security 
of  land  as  the  safest  of  investments. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  rapid  and  great  change  ?  What 
is  there  in  1881  which  did  not  exist  six  years  ago,  and  accounts  for 
such  a  serious  alteration  in  the  conditions  on  which  landed  property 
is  possessed  in  a  country  of  such  ancient  institutions  and  settled  con- 
stitution as  Scotland  ? 

The  question  would  be  variously  answered  according  to  the  class 
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to  which  the  person  addressed  might  belong.  The  tenant-fanner 
would  say:  'Agriculture  is  depressed.  A  succession  of  unusually 
bad  seasons  has  ruined  or  impoverished  the  farmers.  The  land  laws 
are  inequitable,  and  require  alterations  to  fit  them  to  the  altered 
condition  of  agriculture.  They  should  provide  for  an  easier  transfer 
of  land  from  one  owner  to  another.  Primogeniture  and  entail 
must  be  abolished.  The  law  should  provide  better  security  for  re- 
paying to  a  tenant,  on  leaving  his  farm,  compensation  for  his  unex- 
hausted improvements.  It  should  provide  security  of  tenure,  which 
means,  it  should  protect  him  from  eviction  against  his  wilt  at  the 
end  of  his  lease.'  .  ' 

To  this  the  landlords'  advocates  would  reply  by  questioning  the 
fact  of  any  real  agricultural  depression.  The  seasons  for  five  years 
past  had  been  imfavourable,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  had  ruined 
the  tenant-farmers  in  so  many  parts  of  England.  The  production 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  slaughter  is  one  of  the  staple  industries  of 
Aberdeenshire  agriculture ;  and  for  the  cattle-breeder  the  seasons  so 
disastrous  to  the  English  wheat-grower  had  not  been  specially  un&- 
vourable.  Prices  of  cattle,  and  other  staple  products  of  the  country, 
bad  been  high,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  materially  affected  by 
American  competition.  The  cost  of  production  had  been  enhanced 
of  late  years,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  the  farmers'  more  expensive 
style  of  living,  to  want  of  thrift  in  employing  labourers  at  enhanced 
wages,  to  improvident  employment  of  costly  labour-saving  ma- 
chinery, to  speculative  outlay  of  borrowed  capital  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  unwise  competition  for  farms,  (which  ran  up  rents  to  extra- 
yagant  figures,)  and  to  an  inflated  expenditure  on  their  households  as 
well  as  on  their  farms.  That  agriculture  was  still  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion to  the  prudent  and  thrifty,  and  that  a  return  to  the  economical 
habits  of  the  last  generation  would  make  agriculture  in  Aberdeenshire 
as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  it  bad  been  to  his  predecessors. 

On  this  question,  as  to  whether  any  real  and  permanent  agricul- 
tural depression  exists  or  not,  the  impartial  observer  would  probably 
conclude  that  whilst,  as  usual,  '  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,'  agriculture  is  not  now,  and  is  not  likely  in  the  future  to  be  so 
profitable  in  Aberdeenshire  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  expectation,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  possible  reductions  in  the  style  of  living  of  both  farmers  and 
their  labourers,  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  any  voluntary  or  general 
return  to  the  simple  and  thrifty  habits  of  living  of  three  generations 
ago.  If  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  are  to  be  content  with  the 
coarsest  and  simplest  of  food  and  clothing  which  will  keep  them  in 
health  and  working  condition — if  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  to  do 
all  the  skilled  mechanical  labour  of  the  dairy,  farm,  and  kitchen — if  all 
ore  to  forego  the  education  and  amusements  to  which  they  have  of 
late  years  been  accustomed — it  is  better,  they  will  say,  at  once  to 
Vol.  X.— No.  58.  3  I 
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emigrate  to  the  colonies,  where,  in  return  for  similar  privation  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  modem  civilisation,  they  may  secure  in  a 
few  years  perfect  independence,  as  employers  of  labour,  instead  of 
labouring  themselves ;  and,  as  owners  of  landed  estates,  possess  as 
much  political  and  social  influence  in  a  new  country,  as  their  old 
landlords  the  lairds  enjoy  in  Scotland.  It  is  almost  impossiUe  to  go 
into  a  cottage  in  Aberdeenshire,  or  to  converse  with  a  cottager  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  without  seeing  in  the  labourer's  talk,  and  in  the 
maps  which  are  often  on  his  walls,  in  the  well-read  magazines  and 
books  which  are  often  on  his  shelves,  or  in  the  newspaper  which  he 
still  oftener  reads,  that  emigration  is  the  practical  answer  which  the 
stoutest  and  most  useful  members  of  his  family  are  x>repared  to  give 
to  any  reasoning  which  shall  convince  them  that  if  they  mean  to 
remain  in  the  old  country  they  must  return  to  the  ruder  and  less 
expensive  modes  of  living  which  contented  their  forefiEtthers. 

For  these  and  other  obvious  reasons  affecting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  agriculture  in  Scotland  is  not 
likely,  whilst  the  present  condition  of  tilings,  or  anything  like  it, 
lasts,  to  become  as  profitable  as  it  has  been  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  generation;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence^  wherever 
rents  have  been  forced  up,  in  full  proportion  to  the  rise  of  prices  for 
produce,  there  must  now  be  some  reduction  of  rent,  as  a  large  and 
essential  part  of  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing. 

The  one  question  still  open  for  practical  discussion  is  this — Shall 
the  reduction  of  rents,  where  necessary,  be  made,  as  heretofore  in 
similar  cases,  by  mutual  bargain  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  has 
always  been  practically  the  custom  in  all  modem  times  and  places  in 
Scotland  ?  or  shall  it  be  effected  by  legislative  interference  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  by  the  erection  of  a  judicial  tribunal  empowered 
to  fix  rents  according  to  the  judges'  own  notion  of  faimess,  as  has  been 
just  done  in  Ireland  ?  In  other  words,  shall  it  be  done  by  free  con- 
tract between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  by  a  Land  Bill  <  on  the  lines,' 
as  the  fashionable  phrase  is,  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  ? 

The  landlords  have  already  very  generally  pledged  themselves  to 
a  preference  of  the  former  method.  In  reply  to  printed  circulars 
issued  by  the  delegates  of  the  tenant  farmers,  a  considerable 
proportion  •  of  the  landlords,  including  some  of  the  best  and  most 
libml,  have  answered  that  they  require  no  external  assistance  either 
to  them  or  their  tenants  in  fixing  &ir  rents  for  the  use  of  the  land 
they  own,  and  wish  to  let. 

But  the  decision  is  not  likely  to  rest  with  the  landlords.  They 
are  in  a  minority  as  to  voting  power  in  the  L^slature,  and  as  to 
consequent  influence  with  any  Crovemment  which  looks  mainly  to 
voting  power  as  proved  by  numerical  majorities.  The  more  import- 
ant [question  therefore  is.  Which  view  are  the  tenant-fieurmers  as  a 
body  likely  to  take? 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  better  educated  and  more 
successful  of  the  |,tenant>fiurmersjWOuld^haye  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  by  their  landlords,  and  would  have  preferred  trusting  to  their 
old  methods  of  contract,  by  bargain  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
without  external  official^  or  legislative  interference.  But  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  introduced  into  tiie  controversy,  which  has  no  special 
connection  with  either  landlords  or  tenants  in  Aberdeenshire. 

This  element  is  the  question  of  a  general  recasting  of  all  rights 
affecting  property  in  land,  such  as  is  a  &vourite  object  with  the  mate 
advanced  Liberals  of  the  present  day. 

How  far  the  tenant  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  really  sympathise 
with  these  objects,  or  believe  their  realisation  to  be  necessary  to 
the  profitable  exercise  of  th^  own  calling,  or  how  fiEu*  they  adopt  the 
programme  of  the  liberal  doctrinaires,  with  a  view  to  secure  useful 
allies  in  urging  their  own  demands,  may  be  a  question.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that,  in  one  form  or  another,  most  of  these  objects  of  doctrinaire 
liberalism  find  a  place  in  the  published  programmes  put  forward  by 
the  farmers'  associations,  ^ich,  under  various  names,  have  been  estab- 
lished for  securing  unity,  and  force  of  action,  in  pressing  the  farmers* 
demands  cm  the  notice  of  Government ;  and  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  objects  therefore  require  something  more  than  a  passing 
notice  here. 

First  of  all  there  are  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture, 
which,  it  is  urged,  fetter  the  free  transfer  of  land  in  a  manner  which 
discourages  its  being  used  to  the  utmost  advantage ;  and  it  is  required 
by  even  moderate  advocates  of  farmers'  rights,  that  all  land  should 
be  made  '  as  easily  transferable  as  a  Bail  way  Share,'  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  inheritance. 

On  this  question  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  inconvenience  of 
the  existing  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  the  restrictive  high 
cost  of  legal  transfer  of  land,  are  complained  of  at  least  as  much  by 
landowners  as  by  fiarmers  and  tenants  of  land.  The  laws  referred  to 
had  objects  in  times  past  which  are  less  desirable,  or  necessary,  now 
tha&  they  were  formerly;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  them,  those  reasons  hardly  injuriously  affect  the  enjoy- 
ment or  use  of  the  land  by  tenants,  more  than  they  do  the  enjoyment 
and  u^  by  present  owners. 

There  are,  probaUy,  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  of  both 
bodies,  more  Iwdlords,  and  members  of  landlords'  families,  than  there 
are  tenants,  or  members  of  tenants'  families,  who  really  desire  changes 
in  these  laws.  The  question  therefore  has  really  very  little  to  do 
mitiaL  the  main  matters  at  issue  between  landlord,  and  tenant,  in 
Aberderashire ;  but  it  is  a  useful  makeweight  on  the  side  of  agitaticm 
fox  changes  in  the  land  laws  generally.  It  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  deserves  to  be  discussed  and  settled ;  and,  if 
settled  in  the  way  the  farmers'  advocates  desire,  it  is  not  likely 
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generally  to  affect  ibjuriously  the  interest  of  landlords — therefore  by 
all  means  let  it  be  discussed  and  settled,  but  let  it  be  kept  separate 
from  a  question  so  radically  distinct  from  it,  as  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  principal  objections  to  change 
in  the  laws  referred  to  come  from  neither  the  landlord  nor  tenant 
class,  but  from  the  large  and  powerful  body  of  lawyers,  and  legal 
functionaries  of  various  kinds,  who  see  in  any  changes  in  land  laws 
the  loss  of  something  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  a 
necessary  security  for  landed  property. 

Some  reference  is  generally  made  in  the  demands  of  the  farmers 
as  formulated  by  their  advocates,  and  much  more  in  the  speeches  of 
farmers  at  their  meetings,  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  unearned  incre- 
ment in  the  value  of  land.'  That  is  to  say,  that  portion  of  the  in^^rease 
in  value,  for  which  no  one  person  connected  with  the  land  has 
laboured,  but  which  arises  from  other  causes,  external  to  the  land 
itself.  The  earlier  followers  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  usually  proposed 
to  discriminate  and  tax  this  *  unearned  increment '  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  nation.  Later  followers,  who  profess  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party,  propose  to  transfer  this  increment  to  the  cultivator  or  occupier 
of  the  soil ;  and  some  argue  that  this  principle  has  been  already  recog- 
nised by  the  Legislature  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  It  is  only  natnral 
that  this  view  of  the  duties  of  Government  should  find  considerable 
favour  with  all  farmers  who  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
a  better  right  to  this  increment  than  their  landlords  can  urge. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  merits  of  the  arguments  on  this 
subject,  it  is  certain  that  the  *  unearned  increment '  in  any  particular 
portion  of  land  is  extremely  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate, 
or  define. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  great  increment  in  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  Aberdeenshire  itself.  There  are  many  well-known  instances 
of  large  landed  estates  which,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living,  have  doubled  in  marketable  value.  But  in  no  case  that 
I  know  of  would  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  how  much  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  better  means  of  communication,  to  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  steamboats,  in  the  cost  of  which  the  landlords  have 
often  borne  the  greater  share-rhow  much  to  draining,  fencing, 
planting,  and  other  costly  work,  in  which  the  tenant  has  had  little  or 
no  share.  In  the  task  of  procuring  this  increment,  whatever  may  be 
the  actual  outlay  of  the  tenant  apart  from  what  he  undertook  as  a 
portion  of  his  rent,  is  of  infinitesimal  proportions,  as  compared  with 
what  is  due  to  the  general  progress  of  the  country,  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  secured  by  costly  armies  and  navies,  to  wise  laws  affect* 
ing  trade  and  commerce,  to  scientific  inventions  cheapening  prodoc^ 
tion  and  carriage,  and  to  many  other  influences   with  which  the 
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tenant  has  little  to  do  except  in  common  with  ratepayers,  and 
all  other  component  parts  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  country. 
If,  therefore,  this  '  unearned  increment '  could  be  discriminated, 
and  separated,  from  what  is  equitably  due  to  the  landlord  as  its  sole 
producer,  the  tenant  would  in  most  cases  find  it  difficult  to  estabUsh 
his  exclusive  cla^m  to  benefit  by  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  argument  relating  to  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  value  of  land,  which  will  not  apply  with  equal, 
or  even  greater,  force  to  the  unearned  increment  in  every  other 
form  of  income.  It  is  beyond  a  question  that,  as  compared  with 
the  earnings  of  our  grandfathers,  there  is  an  element  of  ^  unearned 
increment,'  as  theoretically  defined,  in  incomes  of  every  kind ;  what- 
ever can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  State  disposing  of  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  value  of  land  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  incomes  of  all  artisans  and  professional  men ; 
and  it  would  be,  theoretically,  quite  as  just  for  the  State  to  take  the 
^  unearned  increment '  in  the  incomes  of  lawyers,  architects,  engineers, 
cotton-spinners,  and  medical  men,  and  to  distribute  it  for  the  benefit 
of  clients,  employers,  and  patients,  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  value  of  land,  and  distribute  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tenant-farmers. 

Practical  men  therefore  will  be  inclined  to  consider  this  question 
of  dealing  with  *  unearned  increment,'  either  as  a  theoretical  truth 
impossible  of  practical  application ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  a  useful  means 
of  inflaming  the  popular  imagination,  and  driving  home  demands 
which  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  equity. 

There  are  other  arguments  of  a  similar  character,  which,  though 
they  may  not  appear  in  the  farmers'  programme,  occupy  a  great  space 
in  the  arguments  of  their  advocates.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  theory 
that  there  is  something  special  in  the  nature  of  the  land  of  a  country, 
which  makes  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  property  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  requires  that  the  country,  through  its  Legislature,  should 
administer  it  for  the  general  good  of  the  people.  According  to  the 
religious  views  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  the  land  is  '  not  the 
work  of  man '  but  the  'gift  of  nature' — or  *of  providence' — or  *of 
God.'  It  is  therefore  '  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for  their  general  benefit,  without 
reference  to  accidents  of  so-called  ownership.' 

I  have  heard  this  plea  seriously  urged  by  statesmen  who  are 
listened  to  with  respect  in  the  Legislature ;  but  they  failed  to  furnish 
any  definition  which  would  confine  the  argument  to  land,  and  would 
not  admit  of  its  extension,  a /or^ioT^  to  property  in  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  in  metallic  ores,  or  in  the  earnings  of  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  engineer,  and  the  inventor ;  since  the  human  brain, 
enabling  our  great  professional  men  and  inventors  to  realise  colossal 
fortunes,  is  as  clearly  the  *  gift  of  nature '  or '  of  providence '  or  *  of  God,' 
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as  the  unimproved  acres  of  a  Scotch  moorland  farm ;  and  would  be  far 
more  easy  to  discover  and  tax.  The  argument,  in  fact,  is  one  for  undis- 
guised socialism  and  communism — for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by  numerical  majorities,  the 
right  to  dispose  of  every  species  of  realised  property,  as  they  may 
think  best,  for  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Whether 
the  Scotch  farmers,  or  any  equally  sagacious  body  of  electors,  are 
prepared  to  support  such  theories  in  practice  may  be  a  question ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  agitation  in  Aberdeenshire 
brings  the  theory,  as  the  phrase  is, '  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,'  and  the  sooner  and  more  clearly  this  truth  is  recognised,  by 
landlords  and  tenants  alike,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

Of  a  like  character  are  many  other  arguments  which  find  a  place 
in  the  oratory  of  the  so-called  farmers'  friends.  We  hear  and  read 
much  of  the  duty  of  all  landlords  to  live  on  their  estates,  of  the 
wickedness  of  absenteeism,  which  we  are  constantly  reminded  is  not 
confined  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  necessity  that  Parliament  should 
legislate  so  as  to  compel  all  owners  of  land  to  reside  where  they  can 
hold  personal  communication  with  its  occupiers  and  cultivators. 

There  is  of  course  an  element  of  truth  in  all  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  landlords  being  always  resident  on  their  properties.  The 
old  adage  that  it  is  '  the  master's  eye  that  makes  the  horse  fat '  is  as 
true  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  there  never  was  a  doubt  that  the  more 
landlord  and  tenant  can  be  brought  together,  the  better  for  the  in- 
terests of  both.  But  when  it  comes  to  legislative  interference  to  com- 
pel performance  of  the  duties  of  enlightened  self-interest,  we  come  to 
a  completely  difierent  class  of  considerations,  and  I  have  heard  of  no 
plan  for  practically  correcting  the  evils  of  absenteeism  by  means  of 
legislative  interference,  the  arguments  for  which  would  be  inapplic- 
able to  a  plan  for  correcting  the  evils  of  absenteeism  in  the  case  of 
non-resident  Directors  and  Shareholders  of  Banks  and  mercantile 
Houses,  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  thousands,  of  miles  distant  from  the 
Directors'  or  Shareholders'  place  of  residence. 

Not  very  dissimilar  in  character  are  the  arguments  that  the  land 
mtist  be  more  subdivided,  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  worked,  and 
turned  to  better  account.  With  regard  to  a  very  limited  class  of 
agriculture,  or  rather  horticulture,  this  is  undoubtedly  txue ;  but  the 
common-sense  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  immediately  revolted 
from  the  suggestions  of  some  so-called  farmers'  friends,  that  they 
should  take  to  growing  strawberries,  and  similar  produce,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  general  depression  of  agriculture.  They  well  know  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  production  of  the  great  staples  of  Scotch  agri- 
culture is  to  be  cheapened,  not  by  reducing,  but  by  increasing,  the 
general  average  size  of  tenancies. 

Their  competitors  in  distant  countries  like  Australia  and  America, 
produce  cheaply,  not  by  the  spade  culture  of  the  market  gardener, 
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but  by  a  well-oiganised  machinery^  whether  human  or  inanimate, 
which  enables  one  £Eu:mer  to  direct  the  operations  of  scores  of  plough 
and  thrashing-machines,  and  to  bring  to  market  the  produce  of 
thousands  of  heads  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Few  Aberdeenshire  farmers 
seem  to  have  any  doubt  that,  given  the  requisite  capital,  they  could 
produce  more  cheaply  by  enlarging,  rather  than  by  reducing,  their 
respective  holdings. 

So  with  the  very  attractive  argmnents  that  game-preserves  and 
deer-forests  should  be  abolished,  that  parks  and  grouse-moors  should 
be  broken  up,  and  made  to  produce  food.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  arguments  available  to  a  popular  agitator  in  feudal  times  on  such 
subjects,  the  shrewd  Scotch  farmer  clearly  sees  that  they  are  inap- 
plicable now,  when  everything,  including  deer-forests,  pheasant- 
preserves,  and  grouse-moors,  has  its  money  value,  and  has  become  an 
article  of  commercial  traffic.  He  knows  that  if  he  himself  possessed 
a  piece  of  moor  which  gave  him  lOOL  a  year,  without  much  trouble 
to  himself,  by  letting  it  as  a  grouse-moor  or  deer-forest,  he  would  be 
commercially  unwise  to  break  it  up,  in  order  to  produce  less  valuable 
crops  of  oats  or  turnips.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  the  successful 
Australian  or  China  merchant  who  spends  his  thousands  in  a 
shooting  box,  is  by  no  means  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  him  or  his 
neighbours,  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  richer  for  getting  rid  of  him ; 
and,  if  grouse  and  deer  pay  better  than  oats  and  turnips,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  prefer  the  more  profitable  crop. 

The  argument  is,  of  course,  altered  in  its  bearings  when  the 
advocate  for  change  suggests  that  the  land  should  not  only  be  sub- 
divided, but  made,  more  or  less  absolutely,  the  property  of  the 
tenant. 

But  here  again  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotch  farmer  tells  him  that, 
however  the  land  may  be  subdivided  and  made  the  more  absolute 
property  of  the  tenant,  unless  the  legislature  interferes  to  perpetuate 
the  subdivision  of  ownership,  there  will  be  a  constant,  and  inevitable 
natural  tendency  to  the  re-formation  of  large  estates  by  consolidating 
the  smaller  tenancies.  No  artificial  laws  can  prevent  the  natural 
action  of  natural  inequalities  in  the  capacity,  thrift,  and  industry  of 
individual  cultivators.  The  abler,  the  more  economical,  and  in- 
dustrious cultivator  must  inevitably,  if  let  alone,  gradually  absorb  the 
property  of  his  duller,  more  thriftless,  and  idler  neighbour ;  and  in 
all  probability,  if  willing  to  work  as  a  cultivator  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  more  acquisitive  qualities  will  find  that  it  is  not  for 
his  interest  to  buy  the  actual  ownership  of  land,  if  he  can  find  a 
capitalist  willing  to  purchase,  and  to  let  him  have  its  use,  on  terms 
as  reasonable  as  the  general  average  of  present  rents ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  rent  which  yields  to  the  landlord  no  more  than  his  money  in  the 
funds,  while  it  costs  the  tenant  less  than  the  use  of  the  land  enables 
him  to  gain  by  its  cultivation. 
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To  the  same  class  of  arguments  belong  those  portions  of  the 
oratory  of  the  farmers'  friends,  which  m-ge  that  the  tenant  has  a  right 
to  the  whole  return  of  whatever  is  produced  by  the  application  of  his 
skill,  labour,  and  capital  to  the  land  he  cultivates. 

The  shrewd  Scotch  farmer  knows  that,  whether  the  laird  or  land- 
lord is  or  is  not  a  useless  excrescence  in  a  national  point  of  view,  he  is 
an  extremely  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  tenant-farmer,  by  securing  him 
the  use  of  land  to  cultivate  at  less  cost  than  that  at  which  the 
cultivator  could  otherwise  procure  it. 

The  farmer  may  think  the  landlord  unwise  to  be  content  with  two 
or  three  per  cent,  from  land,  when  its  cultivation  by  himself  might 
give  him  eight  or  ten  per  cent. ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  culti- 
vator should  not  himself,  by  the  cultivation  of  hired  land,  secure  the 
difference  as  the  reward  of  his  own  labour  and  capital. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  arguments  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
are  mere  makeweights  which,  however  convincing  to  a  theoretical  or 
sentimental  reasoner,  have  little  real  weight  with  the  thoughtful 
practical  farmer. 

They  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  he  has  been  told  in  favour  of  free 
trade.  His  common  sense  tells  him  that  if  legislative  interference  is 
allowable,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  free  contract  between  man  and 
man,  to  enforce  the  subdivision  of  estates,  and  to  give  special  rewards 
to  the  cultivation  of  land,  there  is  no  reason  which  can  be  adduced  to 
prevent  legislation  for  purposes  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  accumulation  of  land  in 
single  hands,  to  enforce  proper  cultivation  by  a  serf-class,  to  regulate 
prices,  and  to  restore  all  the  obsolete  abominations  of  the  worst  of 
former  times. 

But  however  little  congenial  may  be  such  arguments  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  great  body  of  Aberdeenshire  farmers,  it  is  a  fact  of 
portentous  import  that  such  arguments  find  a  place  in  the  oratory 
of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  farmers'  cause,  and  that  they  tend  to 
obscure  the  real  truth  that  a  series  of  exceptionally  bad  seasons  both 
in  agriculture  and  commerce  has  rendered  agriculture  less  profitable 
than  formerly,  and  has,  so  to  speak,  rendered  insolvent  what  was 
once  a  profitable  association  between  landlord  and  tenant.  All 
parties  to  the  bargains  made  some  years  ago  must  necessarily  suffer 
now  that  profits  are  less ;  and  unless  both  parties  to  the  contracts 
then  made,  are  willing  to  take  their  share  in  the  loss,  an  undue  share 
of  that  loss  must  inevitably  be  thrown  on  the  weaker  party,  which, 
in  these  days  of  the  tyranny  of  numerical  majorities,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  less  numerous,  that  is  to  say,  the  landowners. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  there  are  many  reasons,  exclusive 
of  the  arguments  of  enlightened  self-interest,  which  render  a  solu- 
tion of  present  diflSculties  more  easy  by  mutual  concession  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  than  by  fighting  out  the  conflict  of  interests 
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to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  probable  that  hard  and  unreasonable 
landowners  may  be  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  elsewhere ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  landlords  are 
not  only  open  to  reason,  but  are  prepared  to  recognise  the  fair 
expectations  of  their  tenants,  even  by  some  sacrifice  of  their  own 
interests.  It  is  a  discredit  to  a  landlord  among  his  own  class 
to  drive  an  industrious  and  honest  tenant  into  the  insolvent  court ; 
and  the  language  which  agitators  on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmers  use 
in  their  manifestoes,  as  well  as  the  large  abatements  of  recoverable 
rent  which  it  is  known  have  been  made  by  many  landlords,  alike 
testify  to  the  desire  of  the  landlords,  as  a  body,  to  meet  their  tenants 
half  way  in  their  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  the 
wish  of  the  tenant-formers  not  to  appear  as  suing  in  forma  pauperis. 
Half  the  force  of  the  agitators'  rhetoric  is  derived  from  the  anxiety 
of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  employed  to  persuade  themselves  and 
others  that  they  demand  a  right,  rather  than  ask  for  compassionate 
allowance. 

In  any  case  the  effective  force  of  the  agitation  for  a  revolu- 
tionary transfer  of  property  from  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  will 
greatly  depend  on  what  may  be  done  to  relieve  tenants  from  liability 
to  pay  such  arrears  as  they  cannot  meet  without  serious  loss  or  abso- 
lute ruin. 

If  by  any  means  the  thrifty  and  honest  tenant  who  has  not 
been  able  to  make  his  rent  out  of  his  land  in  years  past  could  be 
relieved  from  his  liabilities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  those  in  favour  of  fundamental  changes  affecting  the  ownership  of 
land  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  significance 
of  the  land-law  agitation  in  Aberdeenshire.  If,  as  some  of  the  land- 
lords persuade  themselves,  the  agitation  is  to  come  to  nothing,  it 
will  be  a  rare  instance  of  such  a  step  in  a  revolution  being  stayed. 
Nor  is  it  often  that  a  combination  of  Scotchmen  such  as  the  present 
one  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  is  devoid  of  practical  result. 

Of  the  thoroughly  revolutionary  character  of  the  movement  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  whatever  variation  there  maybe  in  the  programmes 
put  forward  by  the  tenant-farmers'  advocates,  they  are  uniform  in 
demanding  a  bill  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish  Land  Act ;  and  they  make 
no  secret  of  its  being  their  intention  to  require  fixity  of  tenure  in 
place  of  the  landlord's  present  power  of  resuming  possession  of  his 
land  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  an  official  machinery  to  settle  rents  in 
place  of  the  present  system  of  bargaining  between  owner  and 
occupier. 

These  two  essential  objects  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  are  revolu- 
tionary novelties  even  in  Irish  legislation,  and  were  only  defended 
by  their  advocates  on  the  ground  of  their  being  in  accordance  with 
Irish  custom  in  some  provinces,  and  with  a  state  of  agriculture  £Eur 
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less  advanced  than  it  is  in  Scotland ;  and  by  the  G-overnment  of  the 
day  asserting  that  without  the  aid  of  such  a  Bill  as  they  intro- 
duced a  civil  war  was  possible,  if  not  inevitable.  But  nothing  can  be 
urged  in  Aberdeenshire  in  favour  of  such  a  law  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  in  accordance  with  existing  custom.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  county  any 
existing  custom  which  recognises  tribal  or  commimal  rights,  such  as 
probably  existed  in  early  Celtic  or  Scandinavian  days ;  and  it  woaM 
be  equally  difficult  to  point  to  any  desire  expressed  by  tenant-farmers, 
previous  to  the  present  agitation,  indicative  of  any  wish  to  revert  to 
any  such  system  of  tribal  and  communal  property. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked  what  possible  danger  can 
exist  of  the  present  agitation  coming  to  any  practical  result  ?  The 
question  would  have  been  a  pertinent  one  six  years  ago;  but  at 
present  it  admits  of  an  obvious  answer. 

Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the  Irish  Land  Act  undertakes  to 
eflFect  a  considerable  transfer  of  property  from  the  present  Landowner 
to  his  tenants,  and  however  it  may  be  disguised,  the  desire  to  effect 
a  similar  transfer  is  the  object  of  the  most  active  wirepullers  of  the 
present  Scotch  agitation.  The  object  may  not  be  avowed,  even  to 
themselves,  by  some  who  have  joined  the  agitation ;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  blind  to  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer, and  it  is  perhaps  expecting  too  much  from  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  even  those  who  would  not  willingly  appropriate  a  portion 
of  their  neighbour's  goods,  will  actively  oppose  legislation  which 
would  put  into  their  pockets  what,  for  centuries  past,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  their  landlords,  but  which  their  present  leaden 
tell  them  was  only  held  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  is 
now  transferable  as  the  nation,  through  its  Legislature,  may  decree. 

It  is  then  a  question  of  pressing  moment  to  the  whole  kingdom- 
will  the  present  Aberdeenshire  agitation  succeed  in  its  avowed  objects? 
Something  will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  Government ;  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  real  plain  speaking  on  the  subject  addressed  to 
the  Scotch  Liberals  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  Government  in  Parliament,  would  convince  a 
large  majority  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment that  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  Land  League  are  not  in  accor- 
dance either  with  justice,  equity,  or  sound  political  economy,  and 
were  not  likely  at  present  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  practical 
legislation. 

But  what  are  the  chances  of  any  such  language  being  held  bj 
those  now  responsible  for  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  Their 
declarations  and  promises  in  the  past  two  years  bind  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  great  majority,  the  thousands 
of  tenant-farmers,  than  to  the  arguments  of  a  few  hundreds  of  land- 
owners, jurists,  moralists,  and  political  economists. 
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There  is  Utile  apparent  hope  of  any  plain  ^>eaking  such  aa  would 
help  to  stem  the  tide,  unless  the  Liberal  party  at  lai^  can  be 
brought  to  Bee  that  the  demands  they  are  now  called  on  to  endorse 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  principles  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  existing  social  order  and  sodal  economy,  and  to  those  objects 
which  it  has  ever  been  the  avowed  object  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
promote ;  and  that  all  owners  of  property,  house  and  perscmal,  as 
well  as  landed  property,  are  alike  interested  in  resisting  demands 
which  threaten  the  foundations  of  our  existing  civilisation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  a  Revolution  to  effect  forcible  transfers  of 
property  from  one  class  to  another.  It  is  not  less  a  Bevolution  when 
this  is  effected  under  the  semblance  of  legislation.  In  every  Revolu- 
tion it  is  property  in  land  which  is  the  first  object  of  attack ;  and  it 
matters  little  whether  the  land  be,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  in  England,  a  source  of  wealth,  or  whether  it  is,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case  in  this  country,  a  mere  sign  of  wealth,  inferior  in 
productive  power  to  many  other  investments  of  capital. 

The  results  aimed  at  are  wholly  opposed  to  liberalism,  as  liberal- 
ism, is  generally  imderstood,  being  as  utterly  tyrannical  in  their  pro- 
posed mode  of  attainment,  as  they  are  revolutionary  in  their  objects. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  party-spirit  will  still  blind  the  great 
body  of  the  old  Liberals  to  the  real  objects  of  their  more  recent 
allies,  and  whether  it  is  too  late  to  expect  that  men  of  all  parties 
who  wish  to  preserve  and  improve  England  as  it  is,  will  unite  to 
resist  legislation  which  has  the  avowed  object  of  revolutionising  the 
country,  and  the  only  definite  aim  of  which  is  the  creation  of  a  state 
of  things  which  shall  be  utterly  different  from  anything  that  exists. 

Since  the  above  pages  were  written,  I  have  read  an  article  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  October  which  ought  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  what  are  the  real  objects  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  with  regard  to  land.  '  Landlordism '  is  the  special  object  of 
the  Reviewer's  attack,  as  a  mischievous  parasitical  growth  of  modem 
invention  which  must  be  eradicated.  He  assures  us  Mr.  Bright,  in 
advocating  free  trade  in  land,  was  as  much  misled,  and  as  far  behind 
the  times  as  any  Tory  landlord,  and  is  '  wandering  round  a  circle ; ' 
Mr.  Gladstone  is,  he  tells  us,  only  a  shade  more  ^£air,  cool,  and 
appreciative'  of  the  real  wants  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
is  a  miserable  abortion, '  half  a  century  behind  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  In  the  English  land  question  great  national  objects  have 
hitherto  been  forgotten,  and  'only  the  claims  of  the  landholders, 
the  claims  of  the  farmers,  and  the  claims  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  considered.'  Non-agricultural  labourers  are  however  in  the 
majority,  and  their  claims  to  share  in  the  land  must,  he  says,  be 
provided  for  by  the  State,  which  must  *  resume  direct  control  of  the 
land.' 

Seven  propositions  are  then  laid  down  to  guide  us  in  this  task. 
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which  is  to  lead  to  a  millennium  of  State  proprietorship  of  all  land, 
to  be  managed  hy  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large, 
the  land  being  '  let  out  in  small  farms  at  reasonable  and  practically 
fixed  rents.'  Free  trade  in  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  ironworks,  &c, 
is  condemned,  and  therefore  we  are  to  have  no  free  trade  in  land, 
and  the  owner  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  his  farm  for  a  profit. 

It  is  little  to  the  purpose  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  opposed  not 
only  to  common  sense,  but  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  to  all  experience  in  India,  America,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  enormous  bribe  of  a  share  in  the 
redivision  of  landed  property  among  the  labouring  classes,  can  be 
held  out  by  sober  advisers  of  the  Crovemment  as  an  inducement  to 
join  forces  with  the  agitators  for  alterations  in  the  English  Land 
Laws.  Nothing  more  wild  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  programmes 
of  the  first  French  Eevolution.  Let  us  hope  that  a  Beign  of  Terror 
is  not  needed  to  bring  English  and  Scotch  farmers  back  to  the 
regions  of  common  sense. 

H.  B.  E.  Frebb. 

November  15,  1881. 
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RECENT  PHASES  OF  yUD^OPHOBIA. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Beview,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  re- 
news his  onslaughts  upon  Jews  and  Judaism  with  an  acerbity  and 
virulence  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  term  Hamanic  Each  sen- 
tence is  a  barbed  arrow ;  each  barb  is  tipped  with  venom.  I  do  not 
propose  to  traverse  the  ground  already  covered  by  my  former  replies 
to  the  Professor's  attacks,'  but  shall  mainly  confine  myself  to  the 
task  of  examining  sine  vra  et  studio  the  new  charges  which  he  brings 
forward,  and  of  exposing  his  distortions  of  Judaism  and  his  perver- 
sions of  Jewish  history. 

The  main  argument,  stripped  of  its  side  issues,  is  contained  in  a 
narrow  compass.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  discusses  the  anti-Jewish  agi- 
tation prevalent  in  Germany,  and  justifies  it  on  various  grounds.  He 
attributes  the  persecutions  of  the  Hebrew,  past  and  present,  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  tribal  exclusiveness  of  the  Jewish  people.  According 
to  him  the  Jew  makes  a  religious  idol  of  his  tribe.  ^  All  the  other 
races  profess  at  least  all^iance  to  humanity ;  they  all  look  forward, 
however  vaguely,  to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood.  The  Jew  alone 
regards  his  race  as  superior  to  humanity,  and  looks  forward,  not  to 
its  ultimate  union  with  other  races,  but  to  its  triumph  over  them  all, 
and  to  its  final  ascendency  under  the  leadership  of  a  tribal  Messiah.' 
I  maintain  that  these  statements  are  entirely  opposed  to  fact.  The 
great  bond  which  unites  Israel  is  not  one  of  race,  but  the  bond  of  a 
common  religion.  We  regard  all  mankipd  as  brethren.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  we  dwell,  in  the 
highest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  esteem  it  oiu:  dearest  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  labour  for  its  welfiure.  Is  there  aught  incompatible 
with  oiu:  devotion  to  humanity  and  with  our  patriotism,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  feel  sympathy  for  those  who  profess  the  same  religious 
faith  and  practise  the  same  religious  ordinances,  whether  they  inhabit 
this  country  or  other  lands  ?  If  the  bond  which  unites  the  Jew  were, 
in  truth,  tribal,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us 
what  might  be  the  religious  belief  or  practice  of  our  brethren  in  race. 
But  the  bare  fact  that  we  regard  as  apostates  those  of  oiu:  fellow  Jews 
who  abandon  their  faith,  is  proof  sufficient  that  religion  is  the  main 

'  Mneteenth  Century,  April  and  Jnly  1878. 
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bond.  So  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proposes,  as  his  panacea,  that  the 
Israelite  should  abandon  his  tribalism,  and  ^  all  that  separates  him 
socially  from  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells.'  This  means  that 
he  should  give  up  his  separate  church,  his  religious  rites  and  prayers, 
his  seventh  day  Sabbath,  and  that  in  Tiurkey  he  should  conform  to 
Islam,  in  Bussia  to  Greek  orthodoxy — in  other  words,  that  he  should 
cease  to  be  a  Jew ;  and  in  spite  of  this,  the  Professor  claims  that  he 
upholds  religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  *  I  will  tolerate 
you  Jews,'  he  would  say,  ^  when  you  (jease  to  1)e  JeWH ;  I  will  tderate 
your  religion  when  you  reject  it.' 

Yet  he  himself  demonstrates  the  worthlessness  of  his  suggested 
remedy.  For  one  would  have  thought  that  thfe  late  Lord  Beacoofe- 
field,  who  adopted  the  dominant  faith  of  this  (Country,  and  manieri 
out  of  the  pale  of  his  tribe,  would  have  been  a  Jew  after  Mr.  Grold- 
win  Smith's  own  heart.  Yet  the  ire  of  the  historian  ptirsues  the 
statesman  whose  metnory  all  England  honours,  and  whose  loss  all 
Europe  deplores,  as  though  the  author  of  Lothdir  had  been  a  *  hard- 
shell '  Sarmatian.  In  Berlin,  thfe  head-quarters  of  anti-Semitism,  are 
numbers  of  Jewd,  who,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature;  wouM  be 
classed  among  the  Mollusks — men  who  have  discarded  every  trace  of 
tribalism  and  intermarried  freely  with  the  general  population.  Bat 
against  these,  evdn  more  loudly  than  against  the  consistent,  obserrant, 
*  hard-shell '  Jew,  the  modem  « Hep !  Hep ! '  is  raised. 

I  emphatically  contest  the  position  that  our  objection  to  mixed 
marriages  is  the  outcome  of  tribal  exclusiVeness.  It  is  essentiaUya 
matter  of  religioil.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  that  two  persons  who  have  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  pass  their  lives  together  should  fairly  agree  in  their  views  on 
religion,  which,  to  those  who  possess  any  religion  at  all,  is  a  pan- 
mount  concern  of  life.  Hence  statistics  show  that  in  all  religious 
denominations  the  parties  who  contract  marriage  usually  belong  to 
the  same  faith,  and  that,  for  example,  alliances  between  ObnrcfameD 
and  Catholics  are  comparatively  rare.  Alliances  between  ChrisiiaBS 
and  Hindoos,  between  Christians  and  Mahommedans,  between  Greek 
Christians  abd  Protestants  are  still  more  rare,  and  probably  in  every 
case  must  practically  (and  especially  for  reasoiis  connectsed  with  tbe 
religions  education  of  the  offspring)  be  attended  with  remmciatios  of 
faith  by  one  of  the  partieis  to  the  marriage.  Why,  then,  should  the 
Jew  spebially  be  taunted  and  blamed  for  refudng  intermarriage, 
seeing  that  it  would  practically  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  a 
fsHSii  which  he  has  ever  felt  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself? 

*Kext,  our  opponent  tatmts  us  with  practising  the  rite  of  ciittuiH 
cision,  as  Apion  in  the  days  of  Josephus  did ;  for  there  is  a  strange 
coincidence  Of  arg^ument  between  the  anti^^S^nites,  <dd  and  new. 
He  calls  it  a  savage  custom ;  though  the  pain  of  the  operation 
is  probably  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  barbarous  custom  of 
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piercing  children's  ears,  and  certainly  not  more  dangerous  than  the 
highly  salutary  operation  of  vaccination.  Nay,  most  medical  men 
agree,  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  is  positively  conducive  to  health. 
And  v^hat  distortion  of  fact  does  it  indicate  to  brand  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  rite  as  a  tribal  mark  I  We  initiate  our  sons  into  the 
covenant  of  Abraham  not  because  we  desire  to  indicate  that  we  be- 
long to  the  same  tribe,  but  because  we  are  thereby  obeying  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  Divine  behest.  Does  not  Milton  himself,  first  among 
sacred  Christian  poets,  characterise  this  ordinance  as  ^that  great 
covenant  which  we  still  transgress  ?  ^ 

The  allegation  that  we  hope  for  a  Messianic  age  not  of  universal 
brotherhood  is  altogether  without  foundation.  All  the  predictions  of 
our  inspired  seers  point  to  precisely  the  opposite  view.  They  pro- 
phesy, indeed,  that  Israel  will  be  restored  to  his  land,  and  that  a  wise 
and  pious  king  of  David's  lineage  will  there  rule  over  him.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  the  crowning  climax  of  that  golden  age.  Not  a  tribal 
Messiah  will  govern  the  world,  but  the  Lord  will  be  King  over  all  the 
earth  I  ^  And  he  shall  judgeamong  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'  ^  Ihen  will  I  turn  to 
the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lcnrd,  to  serve  him  with  one  consent.'  ^  This,  it  may  perhaps  be 
argued,  was  the  spiritual  teaching  of  prophets  holdipg  transoen- 
dental  views,  which,  however,  took  no  root  among  the  mass  of  the 
pec^le*  Turn  we  then  to  the  recognised  lituigy  of  the  Hebrews.  At 
the  period  when  the  article  on  ^  the  Jewish  Question '  ajqpeared  we 
were  celebrating  the  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  year.  And  the 
burden  of  our  chief  prayer  was :  '  Inspire,  0  Lord  our  God^  all  thy 
creatures  with  the  reverence  of  Thee,  that  they  may  unitedly  perfinrm 
thy  will.  Speed  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  tyranny  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  when  all  iniquity  shall  be  dumb,  all  wickedness 
vanish  like  smoke.'  At  the  conclusion  of  each  one  of  our  daily  services 
throughout  the  year  we  supplicate  the  Lord  <  that  He  may  cause  us 
speedily  to  behold  the  time  when  all  flesh  shall  invoke  His  name, 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  shall  know  and  acknowledge 
Him,  so  that  unto  Him  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  swear 
fealty.'  Does  this  look  as  if  we  believe  in  *  a  tribal  God '  ?  So,  too, 
aU  the  auiliorised  expositors  of  our  law  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
supreme  boon  of  the  Messianic  days  will  consist  h^ein,  that  their 
blessings  are  not  to  be  reserved  unto  us,  but  will  be  diffused  throt^hout 
the  earth,  that  those  truths  for  which  we  have  bled  and  suffered  will 
be  recognised  by  mankind,  that  racial  antipathy  will  come  to  an  end, 
that  all  religious  hatred  will  cease,  that  all  men  will  feel  and  con- 

*  Milton's  Ode  upon  the  Circnmoision. 
'  Isaiah  zl.  4  ;  ZephaDiah  iii.  9. 
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Bider  themselves  as  brethren  and  will  think  and  act  as  brethren,  that 
one  language  will  be  spoken — the  language  of  truth,  mercy,  and  love,* 
What  aspirations  can  be  nobler  than  these  ?  Can  there  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment ampler  than  this,  of  hope  and  expectation  of  universal 
brotherhood  in  the  days  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  proceeds  further  to  trace  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  not  to  any  religious  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  oppressors,  but 
to  the  peculiar  character,  habits,  and  position  of  the  Jewish  people. 
He  stigmatises  them  as  a  wandering  and  parasitic  race,  without  a 
country,  avoiding  ordinary  labour,  spreading  over  the  world  to  liveoo 
the  laboiu:  of  others  by  means  of  usury  and  other  equally  discreditable 
pursuits.  And  he  does  not  stay  to  investigate  whether  he  may  Dot 
be  guilty  of  the  crying  injustice  of  making  a  whole  community 
responsible  for  the  wrong-doings  of  its  black  sheep.  He  does  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  any  of  these  failings  may  not  be  due  to  a 
long-continued  system  of  persecution  unparallelai  in  the  annals  of 
hiunanity.  No ;  he  asserts  that  they  are  characteristics  inherent  in 
the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock.  *  Otherwise  the  Jews  would 
not  have  adopted  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  hunger  to  buy  him  out  of  his  birthright  with  a  mess  of 
pottage,  or  they  would  not  record  with  exultation  how  they  had 
spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing  their  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext' 
This  is  all  that  the  Professor  has  to  say  in  respect  to  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the, Jewish  nation  and  the  Jewish  Scripture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  and  such  suppressio  veri  may  well  justify  the 
indignation  with  which  a  gifted  writer  *  laments  the  abysmal  ignor- 
ance prevailing  concerning  our  people. 

Has  the  Jew  indeed  done  nothing  for  the  world^t  to  live  on  the 
labour  of  others  ?  I  address  myself  to  the  great  body  of  my  English 
xjountrymen  and  countrywomen  whose  hearts  will  beat  responsivelyto 
the  noble  reply  once  given  by  our  Queen  to  an  African  prince.  The 
prince  sent  an  embassy  with  costly  presents,  and  asked  her  to  tell 
him,  in  return,  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  and  glory.  She  sent 
him  not  the  number  of  her  fleet,  not  the  details  of  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  her  country ;  but,  handing  the  envoy  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
she  said :  *  Tell  the  prince  that  this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness.* 
Need  I  state,  that  three-fourths  of  this  volume  consists  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  in  the  words  of  Professor  Loathes — and,  I  may  add, 
by  common  consent  of  Christian  theologians — contains  the  germ  and 
nucleus  of  the  New  ?  And  it  is  the  Hebrew  who  has  written  down, 
preserved,  and  treasiured  his  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  divine  ^ :  '  They  have  influenced,  taught,  pervaded  mankind. 

*  See  Maimonides,  Jad  Hac/uuaka,  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work. 
»  George  Eliot  in  Tkc  Imjrressions  of  TJitophrastm  Such. 

•  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Canon  Farrar  in  the  Pn^jnt 
Commentary.    The  words  spoken  by  the  new  Dean  of  Westminster  in  his  inaogoial 
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Their  sacred  book  is  the  sacred  book  of  humanity ;  their  religioos 
ideas  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  religious  ideas  of  the  race.' 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  not  assent  to  this 
position.  To  him  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  more 
hallowed  than  any  other  boulder  of  a  primaeval  world.  To  us  it  is 
something  &r  different.  To  us,  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  it  has 
been  a  guide,  a  solace,  and  a  friend  during  long  centuries  of  darkness ; 
to  our  philosophers  a  never-failing  well  of  profound  thought ;  to  our 
poets  a  rich  mine  of  beauteous  imagery ;  to  oiu:  moralists  a  source  of 
purity,  love,  mercy,  and  justice.  When,  then,  our  opponent  attacks  the 
Bible,  the  genius  of  which  he  fEiils  to  appreciate  because  it  is  a  ^  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,'  without  that  excrescent  padding  that  disfigures  the 
productions  of  modem  historians,  he  attacks  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
With  a  well-assumed  horror,  he  reviles  the  Bible  because  he  finds 
in  it  the  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  Surely  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  the  narrative  that  they  were  doomed  on  account  of 
those  abominable  crimes  which  ^  caused  the  land  to  spew  them  out.* 
He  makes  the  Bible  responsible  for  the  cruel  murder  of  half-witted 
women  reputed  to  be  witches.  Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  feu^t  that  its 
command  was  directed  not  against  the  half-witted,  but  against  those 
criminals  who  practised  witchcraft  in  its  most  mischievous  forms,  and 
often  with  fataJ  results  by  playing  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
ignorant,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  a  divine  power.  The  British 
Government,  even  in  our  day,  sentenced  to  death  the  Obeah  men  of  the 
West  Indies  who  pretended  to  supernatural  power  in  order  to  foment 
rebellion.^  But,  amid  all  this  criticism,  we  fail  to  see  one  word  of 
generous  acknowledgment  of  the  sublime  truth  of  monotheism  which 
our  Bible  proclaims,  the  lofty  morality  which  it  preaches,  the  tender- 
ness which  it  enjoins  to  the  slave,*  the  emphasis  with  which  it  insists 
on  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  intensity  with  which  it  admonishes  us 
to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbours,  the  fervour  with  which  it  com- 
mends the  duty  of  purity  and  forgiveness,  honesty  and  truth,  not  forget- 
ful even  of  the  right  of  the  brute  to  our  compassion  and  help.  Again 
and  again  he  holds  up  his  gargoyle,  the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites,  as 

sermon  may  also  be  fitly  quoted  here :  *  If  it  pleases  some  prejodiced  critics  of  ovr 
day  to  speak  of  the  Jews  as  a  aute,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  that  c(uUt  &  nation 
without  a  square  yard  of  territory,  have  survived  their  national  and  political  disper- 
sion eighteen  centuries,  and  have  stiU  influenced  the  religious  thought  of  man- 
kind.' 

'  Edwards's  JSutory  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

*  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  assertion  that  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  Jews  were  the 
great  slaveholders.  I  do  not  know  the  slightest  warrant  for  this  statement.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  *  since,  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  was 
an  act  punishable  by  death  to  steal  a  human  being,  slavery  such  as  we  understand 
ity  such  as  existed  untU  lately  in  some  parts  of  America  and  such  as  still  exists  in 
certain  Spanish  possessions  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  never  could  have  existed 
in  Palestine.*    (Joseph's  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed,  p.  142.) 
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the  justifying  cause  of  every  mediaeval  act  of  bigotry  and  intoleranee. 
Mr.  Lecky'  has  more  philosophically  traced  these  acts  to  the  nnanimou 
belief  of  tlie  early  Church  that  all  who  were  external  to  Christianity  were 
doomed  to  eternal  danmation.  But  the  Bible  is  certainly  in  no  sense 
responsible  for  religious  intolerance.  It  presents  to  us  the  beautifol 
picture  of  Abraham  interceding  for  the  sixmers  of  Sodom.  It  teaches 
again  and  again,  ^  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,;e 
shall  not  vex  him.  The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyseli'^* 

To  all  these  liberal  features  in  oiu:  Bible  the  Professor  is  blind. 
He  sees  there  nothing  but  the  failings  of  the  ^  base  Judaean.'  .  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  he  asks,  than  that  the  Jew  should  follow  meaa 
and  hateful  trades,  when  he  adopts  ^  as  a  typical  hero  the  man  who 
buys  his  brother  out  of  his  birthright  with  a  mess  of  pottage '  ?  It  hu 
been  remarked  that  the  Bible  is  more  read,  but  that  it  is  also  mare 
miereadj  than  any  other  book,  and  this  charge  aptly  illustrates  the 
statement.  There  is  no  word  in  the  Bible  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Esau  are  deemed  praisewOTthy,  and  Uiatif 
the  former  is  held  up  as  the  typical  hero  of  the  race — a  position  which 
may  well  be  contested — ^it  is  on  the  score  of  an  act  of  trickery  and 
craft.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  is  as  a  grand  epic,  which  moves  majes- 
tically along  in  its  even,  steady  flow  of  &ct,  stating  the  events,  as  tbej 
happen,  with  the  fiedthfulness  of  the  true  historian.  For  the  writer  of 
the  sacred  narrative  had  not,  like  the  modem  history-maker,  to  fill  80 
many  pages  with  wordy  retrospects,  or  moral  reflections,  or  dever 
theories,  or  imaginative  pictures  of  the  may  be  or  might  be.  He  had 
to  tell  a  tale  and  told  it,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate 
of  character  and  fact.  The  Bible  conceals  nothing,  extenuates  no 
£eiult,  writes  for  us  no  history  of  saints  and  angeb  unapproachable  bj 
man ;  but  tells  of  human  beings  like  ourselves,  with  jEsiults  like  our 
own.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  one  single  episode  ii 
the  life  of  the  Patriarch,  but  dispassionately  examine  his  whole 
career,  we  shall  find  that  he  atones  for  the  wrong  of  earlier  years  bf 
the  sufferings  of  a  life,  imtil,  haying  been  educated  and  purified  by 
severe  discipline,  he  is  transformed  from  Jacob  {Hebr.  a  Supplanter) 
into  Israel  (Hebr.  a  Prince  of  God). 

The  statement  that  the  Hebrews  spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrov- 
ing  their  jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext,  will  also,  upon  examination,  be 
found  incorrect.  The  Professor  pleads  for  a  more  critical  reading  d 
the  Old  Testament,  and  thinks  this  incomparably  more  urgent  than 
a  Biblical  revision.  Yet  hacd  he  been  able  to  refer  either  to  the 
original  Hebrew  text  or  to  a  revised  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
he  would  have  escaped  fiiUing  into  so  egregious  an  error.  Biblical 
scholars  are  agreed  that  VayiahcUu  should  not  be  rendered  ^thej 
borrowedj  but  *  they  asked.'  The  Israelites  had  served  their  task- 
•  JRationalitm  in  Europe,  »•  Leylticns  xix.  33,  34. 
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masters  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  about 
to  quit  the  land  of  bondage,  they  were  told  that  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  some  remuneration  for  long  service,  and  a  compensation  for 
cruel  wrongs.  We  are  expressly  informed  that  the  Egyptians  readily 
gave  (not  lent)  what  was  asked  for.  It  is  then  utterly  absurd  to 
speak  of  a  *  feigned  pretext.'  There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for 
assuming  that  the  Egyptians  were  led  to  expect  that  the  presents 
would  be  returned  to  them." 

I  have  dealt  with  the  Professor's  misreadings  of  Scripture,  but  I 
find  that  he  has  not  been  less  unfortunate  in  his  treatment  of  Jewish 
history.  He  maintains  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  to  shirk  honourable  labour,  to  prefer  to  live  by  the  work  of 
his  head  rather  than  by  that  of  his  hand.  I  will  not  now  stay  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  it  be  not  at  least  as  honourable  to  eat 
one's  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain  as  to  eat  that  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  but  will  at  once  show  that  it  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  fact  to  make  Babbinism  responsible  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Jewish  agriculturist  and  handicraftsman  into  a 
money-lender  and  hawker.  For  while  Aristotle  declared  that 
mechanics  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  his 
ideal  fiepublic,  and,  indeed,  maintained  that  only  slaves  should 
practise  handicraft,  the  text-book  of  Eabbinism  speaks  enthu- 
siastically of  the  dignity  of  manual  labour.  'Great  is  work;  it 
honouretii  him  who  is  engaged  in  it.'  'Love  work.  Though  a 
famine  last  seven  years,  it  will  not  enter  the  house  of  a  mechanic' 
The  Jewish  sages  declared  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  father  to 
teach  his  son  a  mechanical  trade ;  and,  with  something  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  they  continue,  '  And  if  he  &il  to  teach  his  son,  it  is  as 
though  he  encouraged  him  to  robbery.'  Such  admonitions  had  the 
desired  effect ;  for  there  is  hardly  one  art  or  handicraft  practised  in 
those  days,  of  which  we  do  not  find  able  representatives  among  our 
people.  It  would  seem,  also,  as  though  these  different  trades 
associated  themselves  in  guilds;  for  there  existed  in  Jerusalem  a 
Synagogue  of  the  Coppersmiths,  a  Street  of  the  Bakers,  the  Gate  of 
the  Carpenters,  a  quarter  of  the  city  exclusively  inhabited  by  Potters. 
In  the  grand  basilica  Synagogue  of  Alexandria,  separate  portions  of 
the  building  were  assigned  to  the  Silversmiths,  Weavers,  and  other 
trades ;  and  when  a  foreign  operative  came  to  that  city,  he  seated 
himself  next  the  members  of  his  craft,  and  was  supported  by  them 
until  he  had  obtained  employment.  The  Babbins,  the  authorised 
expounders  of  the  law,  deemed  it  derogatory  to  receive  any  reward 
for  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual,  doctrinal,  and  judicial  functions,  and 
maintained  themselves  by  the  laboiu:  of  their  hands.     And  thus  in 

"  For  the  philological  justification  of  this  exegesis  see  the  Speaker's  Cammen- 
tary  and  Dr.  Ealisch's  HUtorical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Teitament  on 
Exodus  iii  22  and  xii.  35,  36. 
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the  Talmud  we  meet  in  curious  juxtaposition  the  RabU  and  his  trade 
in  such  phrases  as  these :  ^  It  was  taught  by  fiabbi  JochanaD,  the 
shoemaker.'  ^  This  tradition  was  handed  down  by  Jose  ben  Cbalafta, 
the  tanner.'  Every  one  admires  the  simple  character  of  Cincinnatus, 
who,  when  offered  the  Dictatorship  of  Bome,  was  found  driving  the 
plough.  Yet  we  meet  with  no  less  striking,  though  perhaps  leas 
famous,  counterparts  in  the  records  of  Babbinism.  When  the  treasurer 
of  the  Temple  went  to  announce  to  Phineas  that  he  had  been  chosen 
High  Priest,  he  found  him  polishing  stones.  When  Gamaliel,  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  went  to  Sabbi  Joshua  to  crave  his  pardon 
for  some  slight  that  had  been  offered  him,  he  found  him  amid  Uie 
grimy  surroundings  of  his  smithy.** 

Hence  Josephus  in  his  treatise  against  Apion  was  able  to  say 
truly  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  applied  themselves  exclusively 
to  mechanical  occupations,  and  to  tilling  the  soil  of  their  fruitftd 
country.  Iffor  is  there  any  trace  in  Boman  literature  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperors  to  show  that  the  Jews  in  those  days  followed 
conmierce  or  devoted  themselves  to  money-lending.  History  declares 
it  as  a  positive  fact,  and  Professor  DoUinger  *^  insists  on  it  with  all 
emphasis,  ^  that  the  Jews  did  not  embrace  trade  and  commerce  until 
they  were  actually  compelled  to  do  so,  until  they  were  excluded  from 
following  mechanical  occupations  by  the  establishment  of  guilds,  and 
it  was  made  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  practise  agriculture, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  land.' 

A  very  trustworthy  evidence  of  the*  fact  that  the  Jews  are  not  by 
nature  averse  to  mechanical  labour  is  afforded  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  piursuits  in  which  many  thousands,  of  the  Jews  in  Bussia  are 
engaged — a  matter  to  which  I  shall  advert  anon.  A  few  words  most 
suffice  with  respect  to  those  who  inhabit  the  countries  outside  Europe. 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard  met  with  Jewish  shepherds  in  Kurdistan,  who 
pastured  their  flocks  on  the  hiUs  of  Baschkala,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them.  In  South  Arabia  the  chief  mechanical  trades, 
such  as  those  of  armourers,  masons,  weavers,  dyers,  smiths,  and  metal 
workers,  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  since  the  Moslem  inhabitants 
despise  artisans,  and  look  upon'^handicraft  as  a  pursuit  unworthy  of  the 
free  Bedouins."  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Jews  in  Persia,  who  are 
silk  spinners,  glass  polishers,  and  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  and 
who,  it  may  be  added,  also  practise  in  large  numbers  as  physicians.^* 

>2  For  farther  iUustrations  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  HandwerluT' 
leben  zur  Zeit  Jetu,  by  Dr.  Delitzsch ;  Arbeit  find  Handwerk  im  Talmud,  bjr  Dr.  S. 
Meyer ;  the  articles  •  Besitz  und  Arbeitsffihigkeit  der  Juden,'  by  Kohn ;  *  Handwerk 
tmter  den  Juden,*  by  Rappoport  and  Wolf  in  Wertheimer*s  Jahrlueh  fwr  l9raMt% 
Vienna,  1856 ;  and  the  articles  '  Ackerbaa '  and  *  Handwerk  '  in  Hambniger's  iZM^ 
Eneyclopddie  fiir  Bxbel  und  Talmud, 

1'  In  his  lecture  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Monicb  on  tbe 
25th  of  July  last. 

*«  Maltzen's  Sudarahien,  pp.  173  seqq.  ^  Polak's  Pernefi. 
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The  question  will  naturally  be  asked.  How  is  it  that,  in  those 
countries  where  all  restrictions  have  been  removed,  the  Jew  does 
not  devote  himself  with  greater  eagerness  to  mechanical  occupa* 
tions  ?  One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  children 
preferentially  follow  the  calling  of  their  parents.  But  the  main 
cause  is  probably  that,  being  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  his  religion 
to  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  the  Jew  is  practically  debarred  from 
entering  upon  those  occupations  in  which  journeymen  are  employed. 
He  is  compelled  to  resort  to  trades  in  which  piece-work  is  possible, 
and  in  which  he  can  take  his  work  home  with  him,  so  that  on  the 
Sunday  he  may  make  up  for  the  lost  Saturday.  This  accounts  for 
the  preponderating  number  of  Jewish  tailors,  cap  and  shoe  makers,  such 
trades  permitting  piece-work  and  not  being  necessarily  associative. 
On  referring  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Belief 
of  Jewish  Poor,  it  will  be  seen  how  strenuously  the  managers  of  that 
institution  labour  to  wean  the  working  classes  from  hawking  and 
costermongering ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  large  numbers  of  youths 
are  being  continually  apprenticed  to  every  available  form  of  handi- 
craft.>« 

But  the  list  of  indictments  against  us  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Our 
opponent  taunts  us  with  being  a  vagrant  race,  with  leading  a  wander- 
ing life,  a  homeless  existence.  Was  ever  more  heartless  gibe  flung 
at  a  defenceless  race  ?  What  is  our  mediaeval  history  other  than  a 
mournful  record  of  our  banishment  and  expatriation — ^measures 
which  the  Professor^seeks  to  justify  ?  And  yet  he  reproaches  us — driven 
to  wander — with  being  wanderers.  Should,  then,  all  our  ancestors 
have  thrust  the  dagger  into  their  breast,  or  plunged  themselves  into 
the  foaming  waves?  Or  should  they  have  betrayed  their  holiest 
trust  and  hypocritically  avowed  their  acquiescence  in  a  faith  to  which 
tlieir  heart  and  intellect  refused  credence  ?  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Jew,  where  he  is  degraded,  owes  his  degradation  to  the  acts  of 
his  oppressors.  The  usurer  who  became  one  by  being  excluded 
from  every  honourable  occupation,  might  well  retort  upon  his  revilers : 

'  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute/  *' 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Jew  addicted  himself  to  commercial 
pursuits  when  this  was  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  wife  and 
(diildren ;  that  he  became  over-fond  of  amassing  wealth,  when  gold 
became  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  buy  safety  and  toleration  ? 
Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us,  that  in  many  instances  he  did 

1*  DuriDg  the  last  six  months  the  Jewish  Board  of  Goardians  has  apprenticed 
boys  to  the  foUowing  trades,  exhibiting  rather  a  wide  range  of  industry:  Bag 
makers,  bedding  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  cabinet  makers,  copperplate  printers 
and  engravers,  diamond  setters,  furriers,  fretworkers,  gasfitters,  plumbers,  harness 
makers,  ivory  and  hardware  turners,  jeweUers,  lithographic  draughtsmen,  printers  in 
ooloors,  scientific  instrument  makers,  tinplate  workers,  upholsterers,  wood  engravers. 

^'  MerehaiU  ef  Venice,  act  iii  so.  1. 
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become  abject  and  cringing,  when  the  iron  hand  of  bigotry  tried  to 
crush  all  his  attempts  at  mental  and  social  elevation,  when  the  soul- 
chilling  venom  of  contempt,  the  ^  oppression  that  maketh  the  wise 
man  mad,'  gnawed  at  his  heart  and  cowed  his  nobler  nature  ?  And 
even  then  he  was  not  altogether  crushed.  He  strove  manfully,  and 
strove  not  in  vain,  to  preserve  those  lofty  aspirations  that  were  in- 
separable from  the  memory  of  his  former  greatness.  Even  then  he 
remained  very  different  from  what  his  oppressors  laboured  to  render 
him  and  his  detractors  would  fain  make  him  appear.  Even  then  he 
was  distinguished  by  many  virtues  to  which  impartial  writers  have 
borne  a  not  unwilling  tribute.  Professor  Bollinger,  in  the  lectoie 
already  cited,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  results  of  vital 
statistics  are  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  Israelites.  He 
adds,  that  in  most  countries  the  number  of  criminals  among  them  is 
altogether  disproportionate.  Their  ancient  virtues,  industry  and 
thrift,  temperance  and  continence,  and  their  consequent  well-ordered 
and  affectionate  family  life,  the  reverence  of  children  for  their  parents, 
and  their  tender  help  to  the  poor — all  these  loveable  traits,  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  save  the  people  from  utter  destruction  in  the 
bitter  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  happily  not  yet  departed  from 
them.  And  while  warning  his  contemporaries  against  the  dangers  of 
blind  hatred,  which  is  twice  cursed,  degrading  him  who  fosters  it,  and 
embittering  him  against  whom  it  is  directed,  he  proclaims  as  hid 
motto  the  words  of  Antigone  : 

My  nature  leads  to  love  where  others  love, 
Not  hate  where  others  hate. 

But  the  nature  of  the  writer  with  whom  I  am  at  present  dealing 
is  cast  in  a  sterner  mould.  He  can  see  naught  in  the  Jews  but  what 
is  blameworthy.  He  places  them  on  a  par  with  the  Gahorsins  '*  and  the 
Gipsies.  Gipsies  they  possibly  would  have  become  had  it  not  been 
for  the  saving  effect  of  their  faith,  their  Bible,  and  their  literature. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  instead  of  preparing  himself 
for  writing  on  the  Jewish  question  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  worb 
of  Zunz,  Graetz,  Kayserling,  and  others,  as  did  the  author  of  Danii 
Deronday  drew  his  inspiration  from  some  of  the  anti-Semitic  pam- 
phlets which  have  flooded  Germany,  fastened  on  some  expression 
hastily  jotted  down  by  a  traveller  in  his  diary,  or  treated  as  sober  fiwt 
the  glowing  fancies  of  an  enthusiast.  Had  be  made  the  needful  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  would  probably  not  have  penned  the  ludicrous 
assertion  that  the  character  of  Nathan  der  Weise  is  as  fictitious  as 
that  of  the  Eastern  Sages  of  Voltaire.  Nathan  der  Weise  fictitious  I 
Who  that  has  read  aught  of  German  literature  does  not  know  that  in 

"  An  iUostration  of  the  strange  perversity  which  nrges  some  writers  to  id^tify 
aU  money-lenders  with  Jews  is  to  be  foond  in  Dr.  Brewer's  DicHonarynfPkrofeai^ 
Hible,  who  says,  s.  v.  Cahars,  *  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  oihuj  of  Jewish 
money-lenders  settled  at  Cahors.'    This  assertion  is  quite  nnfoonded. 
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this  character  Lessing  strove  to  depict  his  bosom  friend,  the  Jew, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  that  the  original  far  transcended  in  beauty 
of  character  his  dramatic  portraitm'e  ? 

He  might  also  perhaps  have  paused  ere  he  quoted  approvingly  the 
remark  of  M.  Benan,  that  the  Jew  wished  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
nationality  without  being  a  member  of  the  nation  or  bearing  his 
share  of  national  burdens.  One  need  scarcely  expose  the  unhistorical 
character  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the 
Jews  have  never  set  up  a  league  in  defiance  of  national  law,  nor 
refused  to  pay  taxes,  nor  refrained  from  entering  military  service 
when  permitted  to  do  so.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
one  or  two  passages  written  by  M.  Renan  on  the  subject  conceived  in 
a  very  different  spirit. 

Le  peuple  juif  n*a  point  d'^al,  quand  il  s^agit  de  donner  Tacoent  et  le  charme  & 
on  id^  de  justice  et  de  yertus  domestiques.  .  .  .  H  n'est  pas  d'esprit  ^ey^  qui 
ne  doiye  ^prouver  ime  haute  sympathie  pour  une  race  dont  le  rdle  en  ce  monde  a 
6t^  A  extraordinaire,  qu'on  ne  pent  en  aucune  f a^on  concevoir  oe  qu'eftt  ^\A  lliistoira 
de  TesiJ^  humaine  si  un  haaard  e&t  arrets  les  destine  de  cette  petite  tribo.^* 

Similarly,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  authorities  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  views,  and  in  support  of  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  of  the  Crusades ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  brutal  acts, 
which  disgraced  many  of  those  who  engaged  in  these  expeditions, 
however  high  the  motives  may  have  been  which  inspired  the  leaders 
at  the  outset.  Mr.  L.  0.  Pike  is  not  ^  a  Jew  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  *  yet  he  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  Crusades : — 

The  forces  which  had  received  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  crimes,  and  which 
had  been  excited  to  more  than  ordinary  ferocity  by  the  language  of  preachers, 
commonly  displayed  the  cruelty  without  the  discipline  of  brigands.  If  they  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  they  convinced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  on  their  line  of  march  that  they  had  ceased  to  respect  the  laws  of  man. 
They  considered  themselves  privileged  to  gratify  every  wish  and  every  lust  as  it 
arose.  They  recognised  no  rights  of  property,  tbey  felt  no  gratitude  for  hospitality, 
and  they  possessed  no  sense  of  honour.  They  violated  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
their  hosts  when  they  were  kindly  treated,  they  devastated  the  lands  of  Mends 
whom  they  had  converted  into  enemies,  they  resorted  to  wanton  robbery  and 
destruction  in  revenge  for  calamities  which  tiiey  had  brought  upon  themselves. 
They  believed  that  they  proved  their  superiority  to  Mahommedans  by  slaughtering 
the  defenceless  Jews  ;  and  this  was  the  only  exploit  in  which  the  first  divisions  o£' 
the  Orusaders  could  boast  of  success.^ 

The  Professor  justifies  the  terrible  outbreaks  which  took  place 
throughout  the  country  at  the  coronation  of  the  first  Sichard  on  the 
ground  that  some  wealthy  Hebrews  had  been  guilty  of  intruding  into 
Westminster  Abbey.  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined  that  two  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  and  a  Jewish  authority,  Babbi  Ephraim  of  Bonn, 
assign  the  rising  to  another  cause — to  the  insult  passed  upon  the 

»•  VEgVUe  ehrHienne,    Paris,  1S79,  pp.  237  and  266. 

*•  Hiitory  of  Crime  in  England^  by  Luke  Owen  Kke,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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Jews  by  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  directed  that  tie 
deputation  that  had  come  to  the  palace  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
should  not  be  admitted.'^  But,  granted  that  some  of  the  Jews  incau- 
tiously ventured  into  the  Abbey  contrary  to  royal  command,  surety 
such  an  indiscretion  cannot  palliate  the  terrible  barbarities  that 
^isued. 

The  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelond  is  quoted  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  prodigious  usance  by  which  the  debt  of  a  Hebrew 
money-lender  might  grow,  and  the  unwary  reader  is  left  to  infer  that 
Jews  alone  sinned  as  exacting  money-lenders.  Yet  on  the  second 
page  of  the  Chronicle  we  meet  with  the  statement,  ^  Unde  contigit 
quod  quilibet  obedientiarius,  .  •  •  debito  se  obligaret  tara  Judok 
quam  Christiania  pro  voluntate  sua.'  Carlyle,  too,  who  in  his  Fa^ 
omd  PreseTvt  so  picturesquely  reproduces  the  old  monk's  note-book, 
mentions  repeatedly  that  Abbot  Samson  sought  to  be  delivered  from 
the  ravening  flight  of  Jew  and  Christian  creditora  that  were  about 
him,  and  quotes  the  words,  ^  You  cannot  stir  abroad  but  Jews  and 
Christians  pounce  upon  you  with  unsettled  bonds.' 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1290  is  justified  by  the  Professor 
by  the  statement  that  the  English  people  had  never  invited  the  Jews 
to  England.  I  fail  to  perceive  how  this  plea  extenuates  the  guilt  of 
the  banishment,  seeing  that  as  ^  the  King's  chattels '  they  had  been 
specially  assured  of  royal  protection ;  and,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Green  proves 
in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  they  had,  at  all  events,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  settlement  been  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large. 
Nor  does  a  word  of  sympathy  escape  the  writer  for  the  Jews  of  Spwn, 
who  endured  the  sore  pang  of  banishment  rather  than  abandon  their 
fSEuth.  In  a  far  different  spirit  does  Prescott  write  of  this  extra- 
ordinary act  of  self-devotion  by  a  whole  people  for  conscience* 
sake. 

They  were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  the  land  where 
an  whom  they  ever  loved  had  lived  or  died ;  the  land;  not  so  much  of  their 
adoption,  as  of  inheritance :  which  had  been  the  home  of  theb  ancestors  for 
centuries,  and  with  whose  prosperity  and  glory  they  were  of  course  as  intimately 
associated  as  was  any  ancient  Spaniard.  They  were  to  be  cast  out  helpless  and 
defenceless,  with  a  brand  of  infamy  set  on  them,  among  nations  who  had  always 
lield  them  in  derision  and  hatred.^ 

The  Professor  is  altogether  at  fault  when  he  deals  with  con- 
temporaneous history.  With  his  characteristic  love  of  paradox  he 
lays  down  the  startling  proposition  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  any 
country  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  national  well-being.  I  may  at 
once  refer  to  the  instance  of  the  country  just  named,  and  inquire 
whether  it  is  not  notorious  that  Spain  even  to  this  day  suffers  from 
the  loss  of  the  intelligence,  mechanical  skill,  and  general  resources  of 

^  See  Graetx's  OescMohte  der  Juden,  vol.  vi.  p.  259. 
**  Prescott's  Fordinand  and  ItabeUa,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
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its  Jewish  subjects.  Hence,  those  statesmen  most  solicitous  for  its 
welfare  are  now  promotinf;  the  re-introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
element  into  the  Peninsula.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  people 
abound  in  Hungary.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Transleithan 
monarchy  is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  caused  by  its  Jewish 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  Franz  von  Loher  ^  states  that,  with- 
out them,  landed  property  would  be  entirely  depreciated  in  value 
and  industry  paralysed.  Ireland,  unhappily,  cannot  be  described  as 
one  of  the  soundest  and  healthiest  of  conmiunities,  yet  it  numbers 
^ery  few  Jews — fewer  than  Scotland.  Holland  is  passed  over  in  dis- 
creet silence ;  yet  in  this  prosperous  and  well-ordered  country  the 
Jews  bear  as  hu-ge  a  proportion  to  the  general  population  as  in  Ger- 
many. These  instances  will  surely  suffice  to  show  that  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  glaring  illustration  of 
the  logical  fallacy,  non  causa  jpro  causa. 

I  have  yet  to  advert  to  the  Judaeophobia  existing  among  certain 
sections  of  the  population  of  Germany.  Professor  G.  Smith  traces 
this  antipathy  to  the  re-awakening  of  national  life.  Professor 
Mommsen,  who  assuredly  speaks  with  greater  authority  on  this  theme, 
brands  it  as  ^ a  monster  bred  of  national  feeling  run  wild'  (^eine 
Missgeburt  des  irregeleiteten  nationalen  Gefiibls ').  The  sentiment  is 
probably  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  When  cherished  by  the  agnostic 
or  atheist,  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  is 
the  archetype  of  the  religious  principle  which  he  abhors.  Thus  the 
Jew  of  Germany  has,  in  our  day,  to  bear  the  brunt  not  only  of  the 
odium  theologicum,  but  also  of  the  odium  anii-theologicum.  But 
there  is  also  the  economic  cause.  I^e  bureaucrat  of  Germany  whose 
salary  is  a  mere  pittance ;  the  Junker  who  regards  commerce  and 
industry  with  disdain,  and  who  eats  up  his  patrimony  in  the  morning 
of  life ;  the  small  trader  who,  through  lack  of  energy  and  industry, 
misses  his  chance — all  these  are  filled  with  envy  at  the  Jew,  who  by 
his  self-denying  thrift  when  young,  his  inexhaustible  energy,  his 
capacity  for  work,  and  his  commercial  skill,  achieves  success,  and  is 
enabled  in  the  evening  of  life  to  live  on  a  scale  of  luxury  which  to 
them  is  unattainable.  Now,  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  Jews  of 
Germany  (and  possibly  of  other  countries)  are  not  free  from  a  certain 
love  of  ostentation  and  fondness  for  superfluous  finery.  Yet  purse- 
pride  and  money-arrogance  are  characteristics  of  the  parvenu  of  every 
creed,  whether  he  be  a  Sir  Gorgius  Midas  or  a  gentleman  of  Semitic 
extraction.  It  takes  time  for  the  gold  fresh  firom  the  fiery  fiimace  of 
success  to  quiet  down  to  the  sober  beauty  of  vieil  or.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  assert  that  it  is  only  in  the  race 
for  wealth  that  the  Jew  seeks  to  compete  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bour. The  most  rabid  Judseophobe  will  readily  admit  that  there  is 
hardly  one  small  town  in  Germany  without  its  Jewish  physician,  and 
"  JHe  Magyaren  ttnd  andre  UngarUy  p.  201. 
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that  there  is  no  university  which  has  not  more  than  its  due  proportion 
of  professorial  chairs  occupied  by  Hebrews.  Nor  can  he  deny  the 
services  rendered  by  that  high-minded  politician  Lasker,  the  value  of 
the  contributions  of  Traube  to  medical  science,  the  importance  of  tiie 
studies  of  Benfey,  one  of  Germany^s  best  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  the 
profound  learning  of  such  men  as  Bemays,  Steinthal,  and  Lazaros. 
The  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Germany  may  then  with 
safety  be  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of 
the  men  of  light  and  leading  among  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  The 
Christian,  finding  that  the  Jew  has  gained  his  position  by  his  superior 
diligence,  skill,  and  energy,  will,  instead  of  sneering  at  work  and  trade, 
seek  to  labour  with  equal  diligence,  equal  skill,  and  equal  energy, 
and  while  competing  with  him  in  every  field,  conmiercial,  profes- 
sional, and  political,  will  yet  live  with  him  (as  is  happily  the  case 
in  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Holland)  on  terms  of  amity  and 
good  fellow-citizenship.  And  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  Germany  will  regard  the  Jew-baiting  as  a  hideous  nightmare, 
which,  during  a  period  of  political  dentition,  disturbed  her  for  a  brief 
while  ;  when  she  will  subscribe  to  the  scathing  verdict  passed  upon 
it  by  her  future  Emperor,  that  it  is  a  blot  and  stain  upon  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  equal  hopefulness  concerning 
the  anti-Jewish  agitation  which  during  the  past  seven  months  has 
been  raging  in  Bussia.  Adverting  to  the  persecutions  which  the 
hapless  Jews  endured  in  England  and  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Mr.  Gt>ldwin  Smith  says  complacently,  *  All  these  horrors  now  belong 
completely  to  the  past/  Would  that  it  were  so !  Some  few  scanty 
notices  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  public  press  respecting  certain 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  of  Southern  Bussia.  But  I  am 
certain  that  the  general  public  has  but  the  dimmest  conception,  if  any, 
of  the  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  barbarities  recently  inflicted  by 
an  infuriated  mob  upon  an  unoffending  population.  I  would  &in 
not  dwell  at  length  upon,  and  yet  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  the 
heart-fending  atrocities  enacted,  between  April  and  July  last,  in  Kieff, 
Elizabethgrad,  Ekaterinoslaw,  Alexanderowsk,  and  numerous  other 
towns  and  villages,  when  defenceless  men  were  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded,  tender  women  outraged  by  vile  ruflSans,  infants  flung 
fix)m  the  casements  into  the  streets  below.  In  Kieff  twenty-two 
married  women  and  three  maidens  were  dishonoured  by  savage  troops; 
ten  women  died  firom  the  effects  of  fright  and  outrage ;  four  men 
were  killed.  At  Smiela  twelve  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  In  Elizabethgrad  whole  streets  of  houses  in  the  Jewidi 
quarter  were  literally  razed  to  the  ground,  all  the  Jewish  residences 
were  sacked,  all  the  shops  plundered ;  and  these  scenes  were  repeated 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  towns  of  Southan  Bussia  where  Jews 
reside.    But  a  few  weeks  since  the  riots  were  renewed  in  Balbuishoky 
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in  the  government  of  Suwolk.  During  these  one  man  was  killed 
and  twenty  seriously  wounded ;  the  synagogue  and  school  were  de- 
molished ;  shops  destroyed  and  pillaged.^  In  fact,  the  various  riots 
were  accompanied  by  murders,  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural,  by  an 
utter  disregard  for  sex  and  age,  by  such  abominable  acts  of  lust  and 
lawlessness  that  I  am  justified  in  regarding  them  as  a  counterpart  of 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Nor  can  these  barbarous  persecutions  be 
considered  as  only  local  outbreaks.  The  Hebrews  resident  in  Western 
Bussia  have  also  suffered  from  the  wholesale  burning  of  their  houscB 
and  property,  the  work  of  incendiaries.  In  Minsk  nearly  8,000  in- 
habitants have  lost  their  all.  In  Koretz  thirty  people  perished  in 
the  flames,  and  800  families  have  been  rendered  homeless.  The 
extent  of  misery  caused  by  these  disasters  cannot  easily  be  gauged. 
Newspapers  and  private  correspondents  tell  us  of  the  misery  endured 
by  many  thousands  of  families  during  the  summer  months  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  What,  then,  will  be 
their  sufferings  ^during  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter  ?  Authentic 
information  has  been  received  from  an  eye-witness,  now  in  London, 
that  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Russian  frontier,  in  Austrian  Brody, 
10,000  refugees  are  now,  as  I  write,  huddled  in  cellars  and  in  the 
&now-covered  streets,  imploring  to  be  sent  to  more  hospitable  lands. 
The  Jews  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  bestirred  themselves  to  relieve  the  inunediate  necessities  of 
the  victims ;  but  all  efforts  are  insignificant  in  the  face  of  such  gigantic 
evils,  though  in  this  work  they  have  been  and  are  still  being  humanely 
aided  by  their  Christian  brethren.  This,  however,  is  but  a  mere 
temporary  palliative.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  is  still 
grave  in  the  extreme,  as  they  are  in  continual  apprehension  of  a  re- 
currence of  these  outrages.  We  will  not,  we  cannot,  but  believe 
that  the  Russian  Gt)vemment  regards  these  riots  with  disapproval. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  the  ringleaders  have  been  punished,  and 
Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
outbreaks,  which  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  believe  to 
be  due  to  the  restrictive  laws  and  legislative  disabilities  that  make 
the  Jews  as  Paiiahs  and  targets  for  every  manner  of  insult  and 
injury. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  portion  of  the  Russian  press 
has  defended  these  persecutions  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  ply 
trades  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  value  of  this 
defence  might  easily  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  statistics.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Russia  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  settle.  Yet  it  will  be  found  that,  for  example,  among  the 
Mujiks  in  the  government  of  Saratow,  where  there  are  only  sixty-four 

^*  The  above  facts  have  been  collected  from  the  reports  in  the  daily  and  Jewish 
newspapers,  and  are  corroborated  by  private  letters  received  from  trustworthy  corre- 
spondents. 
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Jews  among  a  population  of  1,725,478,  there  is  no  leas  wretohedneas, 
no  lees  dram-drinking,  than  in  the  provinces  of  Grodno  and  MohUew, 
where  the  Jews  form  respectively  thirteen  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.*  It  is  quite  contrary  to  fact  to  state  that 
the  Jews  of  Bussia  are  exclusively  pedlars,  hawkers,  and  money- 
lenders. Among  five  hundred  refugees  fix>m  Brody  who  recently 
passed  through  Liverpool  on  their  way  to  the  United  States,  there 
was  not  a  single  money-lender.  The  majority  of  them  were  black- 
smiths, bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  saddlers,  tinkers,  locksmiths, 
plumbers,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  agricultural  labourers ; 
about  twenty  per  cent,  were  petty  traders,  and  ten  per  cent,  broken- 
down  shopkeepers  and  merchants  who  had  lost  their  all.*  Near 
Oulaipol  there  is  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  comprising  about  five 
hundred  families;  and  though  these  poor  tillers  of  the  soil  could 
surely  not  be  charged  with  exploitation,  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to 
escape  unscathed.^  At  Eiscfainew  (the  principal  town  of  Bessarabia) 
there  is  a  flourishing  trade  school,  where  Hebrew  lads  are  trained  to  be 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  cabinet-makers.  Bussia  has 
its  Brassey  in  the  Israelite  Poliakoff,  the  well-known  railway  con- 
tractor ;  its  Titus  Salt  in  the  Jew  Brodsky,  the  largest  cultivator  of 
the  beetroot  and  the  largest  sugar  refiner.  Such  men  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  stimulate  industrial  energy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Jews  of  Bussia  are  inunaculate, 
that  instances  do  not  occur  in  which  they  seek  to  evade  the  restric- 
tive laws  which  hamper  them  on  all  sides.  In  1846,  when  stringent 
ukases  had  been  issued  against  them,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  besought  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  extend  to  them 
the  Imperial  protection.  ^  They  shall  have  it,  if  they  resemble  you,* 
was  the  Czar's  characteristic  reply.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  people 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  degradation  for  centuries  can  grow  in  a  day 
or  even  in  a  generation  into  a  community  of  Montefiores  ? 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Bussia, 
numbering  above  three  million  souls,  and  the  inability  of  their 
brethren  here  and  throughout  Europe  to  help  them  efficiently,  is  a 
striking  conmientary  on  the  powerful  political  influence  with  which 
the  Jews  of  Europe  are  credited  in  certain  quarters.  We  can  only 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  which  we  hope  animates 
the  Bussian  Crovemment,  and  without  which  it  can  never  aspire  to 
maintain  a  position  in  the  concert  of  civilised  States.  We  can  only 
implore  the  Czar  to  abrogate  every  restrictive  measure  by  which  his 
loyal  Jewish  subjects  are  hampered,  to  repeal  every  oppressive  law 
which  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  domicile  and  hinders  them  from 

**  My  authority  for  these  figures  is  Petermann^s  JdUtkeilungen,  1877. 
*•  Jewish  Chraniele,  November  11,  1881. 

^  An  interesting  account  of  this  colony  is  given  in  the  Jewish  World  of  September 
16  and  23, 1881. 
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earning  an  honest  subsistence.  We  can  but  call  upon  our  own  coun- 
trymen to  influence  public  opinion  in  Bussia.  The  Bussian  people 
is  powerfully  swayed  by  the  utterances  of  free  England.  Only  a  few 
weeks  since,  the  Novoe  Vremya  reproduced  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
view  of  the  Jewish  question,  and  pointed  out  exultingly  that  Eng- 
land shared  its  anti-Jewish  proclivities.  I  am  certain  that  every 
right-minded  Englishman  will  indignantly  repudiate  such  an  assertion. 
How  was  the  great  heart  of  Britain  stirred  to  its  depth,  when  our 
present  Prime  Minister  recounted  the  sufferings  of  the  Neapolitan 
prisoners  and  the  woes  of  the  Bulgarian  victims  I  Surely  her  sorrow 
and  sympathy  will  be  none  the  less  keen  because  the  ruin  and  dis- 
honour, the  misery  and  the  terror,  have  now  &Uen  upon  the  Jew  I 
Among  the  noblest  qualities  of  England  is  her  intense  love  of  fietir 
play,  the  generosity  with  which  she  has  ever  championed  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  of  every  race  and  creed.  And  this 
may  be  averred  without  exaggeration,  that  no  community  has  ever 
stood  in  greater  need  of  sympathy  and  justice  than  the  poor,  down- 
trodden, panic-stricken,  helpless  Jews  of  Bussia. 

Hermann  Adleb. 
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BOILEAU  AND    POPE. 


Geobqs  the  Second  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  Ins  Oerman-Englidt, 
that  he  hated  ^  boetrj  and  bainting.'  Bememb^ing  the  King's  im- 
perfect]  education  and  the  limitaticm  of  his  intellect,  and  that  he 
probably  did  not  know  what  poetry  meant,  in  the  highest  acceptation 
of  the  word,  it  is  possible  that,  in  this  emphatic  assertion  of  his  dislike, 
he  merely  intended  to  convey,  quoad  poetry,  his  hatred  of  the  verse 
too  prevalent  before  and  during  his  time,  that  pretended  to  be  poetry, 
and  was  unworthy  of  the  name.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  King  had  no 
monopoly  of  his  aversion  ;  for  it  was  said  by  a  high  classical  authority, 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  previously,  that  mediocre  verse 
was  alike  detestable  to  gods  and  men.  The  judgment  holds  good  in 
our  day,  as  it  has  done  in  every  other.  The  late  Thomas  Hood  de- 
clared that  what  people  called  poetry  was  not  necessarily  poetry,  and 
that  it  was  divisible  into  three  distinct  varieties — *  poetry,'  *  verse,'  and 
<  worae.^  An  excellent  classification  I  True  poetry  is  rare,  and  is  always 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  Verse,  if  it  contains  thoughts 
musically,  clearly,  and  eloquently  expressed,  is  worthy  of  respect, 
and  always  gives  pleasure  to  cultivated  minds ;  but  mere  words  and 
rhymes  without  meaning,  or  with  a  vague  meaning  confused  and  per- 
plexed amid  labyrinths  of  verbiage,  and  of  iucongruous  and  unnatural 
imagery  and  metaphor,  is  provocative  of  weariness  and  only  worthy  of 
contempt.  Hood's  facetious  generalisation  was  worthy  of  a  wit  and  a 
poet,  and  of  one  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  in  both  capacities. 
Many  attempts,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  have  been 
made,  though  with  little  success,  to  define  poetry  as  distinguished 
from  the  rhythm  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the  rhythm  and  rhyme 
of  the  modems.  Khy  thm  and  rhyme  are  adornments  of,  and  by  no 
means  the  essentials  of,  poetry — a  fact  of  which  the  great  majority  of 
readers  are  unaware,  and  which  many  people  who  are  not  ignorant 
forget  or  despise.  There  are  prose  passages,  iu  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  of  such  transcendent  beauty  that  rhythm  could 
not  enhance  their  splendour  and  sublimity,  and  rhyme  would  he 
an  impertinence.  The  highest  poetry  is  always  the  simplest  in 
words,  and  the  grandest  in  ideas.  It  demands  no  meretricious  aids  to 
set  oflF  its  nude  majesty. 
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Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  definition  of  true  poetry  of  the  highest  order — 
alight  as  his  authority  may  be  considered  by  some,  for  he  possessed 
more  geniality  than  acuteness  as  a  critic — is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful, as  it  is  the  most  precise  and  comprehensive,  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world.     ^  Poetry,'  he  says, '  is  the  utterance  of  a  passion 
for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying  and  illustrating  its  concep- 
tions by  imagination  and  fancy,  and  modulating  its  language  on  the 
principle  of  variety  in  imiformity.     Its  means  are  whatever  the 
universe  contains,  and  its  ends  pleasure  and  exaltation.'    It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  to  a  definition  so  admirable,  as  I  have  done  else- 
where, that  in  all  great  poets  imagination,  fancy,  and  judgment  are 
found  in  harmonious  combination.     He  who  possesses  these  gifts  by 
nature  and  cidtivates  them  by  art ;  who  has  a  passion  for  truth,  and 
preaches  it  or  sings  it  with  a  brave,  pure  heart,  in  language  which 
not  only  the  fastidious  and  highly  educated  can  admire  and  enjoy, 
but  which  the  humblest  and  most  illiterate  can  feel,  and  take  to 
their  hearts  to  cheer  them  in  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  the  world ; 
who  ransacks  earth,  sea,  and  sky  for  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity, 
and  who  to  all  his  other  gifts  adds  the  possession  of  a  delicate  ear  f6r 
the  melody  and  the  harmony  of  language  ;  who  sets  the  highest  truth, 
the  purest  philosophy,  and  the  kindliest  human  sympathy  to  the 
music  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  he  is  the  greatest  poet.    Such  a  man, 
whether  he  write  plays  like  Shakespeare,  allegories  like  Spenser, 
epic  poems  like  Milton,  sonnets  like  Wordsworth,  or  songs  like 
JBobert  Brums,  is  the  pride  and  bene&ctor  of  nations,  and,  next  to 
their  faith  and  liberty,  the  greatest  pride  of  a  people.     Such  poets 
are  rare ;  and  thirty  centuries  have  scarcely  produced  more  than  ten 
who  reach  this  ideal,  and  whose  claims  to  sit  on  the  very  topmost 
summits  of  Parnassus  can  be  ungrudgingly  conceded.     The  poets  of 
secondary  rank,  who  have  adorned  literature  and  rendered  the  world 
their  debtors  by  their  writings,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.     The 
mere  rhymers  and  the  versifiers  who  have  not  a  scintilla  of  the 
divine  light  of  poetry  in  their  souls  are  about  as  plentiful  as  shop- 
keepers, and  far  less  useful.     If  countable  at  all,  they  might,  without 
ezaggeratioD,  be  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand — ^if  only  Great 
Britain,  America,  France,  and  Germany  were  laid  under  contribution 
to  supply   their  names,  and  tabulate  the   dreary  record  of  their 
offences  against  literature. 

In  the  youth  and  adolescence  of  civilisation  in  Europe  during  the 
dense,  deep  literary  darkness  of  what  are  called  the  Middle  Ages, 
much  ancient  poetry  was  preserved  in  the  oral  traditions  and  memory  of 
the  people.  The  '  bards' — ^the  second  order  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Druids  during  the  prehistoric  period — left  traces  of  true  poetry  behind 
them  which  are  not  yet  wholly  effaced ;  though,  as  they  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  most  of  them  have  perished.  A  few  of  the  Welsh 
Triads  and  some  fragments  attributed  to  Ossian — ^with  as  much  right. 
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perhaps,  as  the  *  Iliad '  has  been  attributed  to  Homer — have  remained  to 
prove  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  our  remote  ancestors.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  lays  of  the  Minstrels,  the  Troubadours,  the  Trovatores, 
and  the  Minnesingers,  who  adopted  from  the  Celtic  bards  the  new 
grace  of  rhyme  which  these  had  added  to  the  older  grace  of  rhythm, 
which  had  descended  from  the  ancients.  Without  rhythm  there  can 
be  poetry  of  thought,  but  there  can  be  little  poetry  of  expression. 
Rhyme  was  an  added  glory,  which  satisfied  the  ear  and  refreshed  the 
memory. 

The  invention  of  printing,  though  it  did  not  immediately  make  an 
end  of  the  rude  popular  singers  who  composed  and  sang  the  ballads 
and  lyrical  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  made  known  to  a  wider  circle 
than  existed  in  the  days  when  all  books  were  in  manuscript  and  all  bat 
inaccessible  to  the  many,  the  unforgotten  literature  of  Greece  and 
Some,  remembered  only  of  the  clergy,  unknown  to  kings  and  nobles. 
And  then  a  taste  for  the  classic  writers  and  poets  of  antiquity  began  to 
supersede  the  wild  and  beautiful  romanticism  of  the  transition  period, 
imtil  it  finally  overran  and  corrupted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  poetical 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Overlaid  by  the  dreary  weight  of  classicism,  the  natural 
poetry  of  the  European  peoples  fell  into  neglect  and  disfavour ;  and 
every  writer  who  thought  himself  a  poet  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  invoke  the  *  Muses,'  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of  the  '  Tuneful  Nine,'  to 
celebrate  the  conquests  of  *  Cupid,'  the  joys  and  sorrows  of '  Hymen,* 
the  power  of  *  Jupiter '  and  *  Apollo,'  the  loveliness  of  '  Venus,'  the 
youthful  beauty  of  '  Adonis,'  the  coldness  and  prudery  of  *  Diana,' 
and  to  put  in  motion  all  the  effete  mythology  of  a  dead  and  buried 
religion.  Shakespeare,  though  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  spirit  of 
the  coming  era  of  classicism,  was  not  overwhelmed  by  it,  and,  trusting  to 
the  robust  health  of  the  genius  with  which  all-bountiful  Nature  had 
so  plentifully  endowed  him,  was  enabled  to  write  out  of  the  promptings 
of  his  great  human  heart,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  overflowing  and 
vigorous  imagination,  without  reliance  on  or  imitation  of  the  dead 
forms,  though  living  spirit,  of  the  ancients.  His  sturdy  limbs  needed 
no  support  from  the  crutches  of  a  bygone  school;  and  he  '  walked  in 
beauty  and  in  joy '  on  the  mountain-tops  of  literature. 

As  the  classic  perversion  increased  in  intensity,  Shakespeare's  self^ 
and  all  the  natural  school,  fell  into  temporary  neglect ;  and  more  than 
seventy  years  after  his  death  an  English  country  squire  whose  diary  has 
just  seen  the  light,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of 
his  time,  only  mentions  his  name  once,  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  the  great  poet's  works  were  but  partially  known  to  him. 
Tom  D'Urfey,  Abraham  Cowley,  Arabella  Phillips,  and  scores  of  third- 
rate  writers,  took  possession  of  the  popular  ear  and  taste ;  followed  \(j 
those  greater  but  not  overpowering  lights  of  literature — Boileau  in 
France,  and  Dryden  and  Pope  in  England.     Of  the  pre-classic  era  of 
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English  poetry  it  is  not'necessary  to  speak ;  though  Chaucer,  and  the 
unknown  author  of  the  ^  Nut-brown  Maid/  and  he  who  wrote  the  poem 
of  ^  Piers  Ploughman '  merit  more  than  passing  notice,  and  deserve  to 
be  called  classics  far  more  than  the  writers  of  the  sham  classicism 
which  was  rendered  &shionable  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Second,  James  the  Second,  and  Queen  Anne  in  England,  and  in  those 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  in  France.  Up  to  this  period 
England  had  produced  three  poets  of  the  first  order — Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton  (for  Spenser  was  only  great  in  the  second  degree) — 
and  all  were  temporarily  eclipsed  by  the  poetasters  of  the  new  school. 
France  had  not  produced  one  great  poet,  so  that  there  was  no  eclipse 
of  genius  in  that  coimtry ;  nothing  but  the  growth  and  extension  of 
the  unheroio  and  unromantic  school  which  sought  its  inspiration 
where  Horace  and  Juvenal  found  theirs,  and  looked  no  higher  than 
satire — more  or  less  pleasant,  and  more  or  less  bitter— of  the  manners 
and  vices  of  society,  as  their  best  passports  to  the  favour  of  a  public  that 
imagined  it  loved  poetry  when  its  ear  was  tickled  by  rhyme,  and  that 
loved  the  zest  and  flavour  of  the  ill-nature  which  it  mistook  for  wit. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  of  these  writers  was  Dryden — a  true 
poet,  though  he  wandered  on  the  shady  slopes,  and  seldom  or  never 
succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  serener  and  sunnier  heights,  of  his  great 
vocation.  The  '  Hudibras '  of  Butler  was  excellent  doggerel,  full  of 
vulgar  wit  and  coarse  humour;  but  Dryden's  ^Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 
though  it  scarcely  pretended  to  be  more  than  sound  common,  or  perhaps 
uncommon,  sense,  sparkling  wit,  and  correct  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  expressed  in  unexceptionable  versification,  struck  a  nobler  chord 
than  lay  within  the  grasp  of  Butler's  arms,  and  bequeathed  to  the  English 
language  and  to  the  conversation  and  oratory  of  educated  men,  for  half 
a  dosEen  generations,  a  larger  fund  of  quotable  aphorisms  and  shrewd 
observation  of  life  than  any  poet  before  his  time,  Shakespeare  alone 
excepted,  had  given  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 

Dryden  was  bom  in  1631,  andBoileauin  1636,  and  were  thus  con- 
temporaries. They  both  attained  the  meridian  of  their  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  of  England  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France.  Nicholas  Boileau  Despr^aux,  better  known  as  '  Boileau,' 
was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  the  Grand  Monarque,  a  child  in  his 
fifth  year,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  less  distinguished  predecessor 
— a  throne  that  in  after  years  he  was  destined  to  render  illustrious  both 
in  the  wars  and  the  councils  of  Europe.  Boileau  borrowed  nothing  from 
his  English  prototype,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  English  language. 
In  like  manner  Dryden  borrowed  nothing  from  Boileau ;  for,  though  he 
understood  and  translated  French,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  his  writings  of 
the  influence  of  Boileau,  though  there  are  to  be  found  but  too  many 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Comeille  and  Bacine  in  the  rhymed 
tragedies,  scorned  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  writers,  which 
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Dryden  endeavoured,  happily  without  success,  to  naturalise  in  England. 
Dryden  and  BoUeau  were  both  satirists,  both  imitators  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  and  applied  to  their  own  age  the  keen  obiservation,  the 
pregnant  wit,  and  the  sententious  phraseology  which  th^  classical  pre- 
decessors had  applied  to  the  manners,  pleasures,  amusements,  and  vices 
of  the  Roman  people.  Their  works  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lint 
flush  of  their  popularity  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  a  rival 
to  both  appeared  on  the"  scene  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Pope,''who 
imitated  them  more  or  less,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  superior 
to  them  both,  if  not  in  choice  of  subject,  in  the  force  and  beauty  of 
his  style  and  the  compact  compression  of  his  phraseology. 

Poets  who  *  make  *  poetry,  like  potters  who  make  pottery,  must 
work  with  the  materials  at  their  command — ^the  one  with  plastic 
language,  and  the  other  with  equally  plastic  clay.  The  Frencb 
language  possesses  but  little  plasticity.  It  is  more  elegant,  precise, 
and  clear  than  the  English ;  but  it  is  not  so  copious,  so  flexible,  and 
so  luxuriant.  It  lends  itself  more]  readily  to  argument,  to  exposi- 
tion, and  to  epigram,  than  to  the  higher  flights  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, and,  like  the  angular  and  mathematical  fragments  of  colouied 
glass  in  the  old-fashioned  kaleidoscope,  forms  itself  into  beautiful 
combinations  by  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  manipulator,  but  does 
not  sprout  out  into  living  leaves  and  flowers  like  English  and  Ger- 
man. In  addition  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  its  vocabulary,  it 
has  been  fettered  in  its  growth  and  expansion  by  the  rigid  rules  of 
pedantic  granmiarians ;  and  in  poetry  more  especially  it  has  been 
managed  and  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  sdKthistic 
syst^n — ^hardened  into  a  fashion— of  rhymes  that  must  alternate  in 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations*of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  partid- 
pled.  The  well-known  qiiatrain  of  BoUeau  affords  as  fiair  a  spedmen 
of  these  unbending  rules  as  can  be  cited : 

Wen  d^plaise  k  ces  fous  nomm^'sages  de  Gr^, 
En  oe  nx)nde  il  n'eet  point  de'parfkite  sagesse : 
Tous  les  honimes  sent  fous,  et,  malgr^  tons  leurs  soins. 
No  diff^nt  entre  eux  que  du  plus  ou  du  moins. 

Here  the  first  two  lines  terminate  [with  feminine,  tod  the  two 
last  with  masculine,  rhymes.  This  rigorous  rule,  from  which  no 
French  poet  has  yet  dared  to  emancipate  himself,  acts  as  an  mmeces- 
sary  curb  on  the  spontaneity  of  the  versifier,  and  renders  coldly 
mechanical  that  which  should  be  warmly  natural.  No  such  unneces- 
sary obstruction  interferes  with  the  easy  flow  of  language  and  ideas 
in  English  poetry — a  freedom  from  restraint  which  gives,  not  only 
the  true  poets,  but  the  common  versifiers,  a  great  advantage  in 
composition.  In  Boileau's  hands,  as  in^those  of  Comeille  and  Bacine, 
all  the  stiff  defects  inherent  in  the  recognised  style  of  versification 
in  his  time  were  perpetuated,  strengthened,  and,  as  it  were,  stereo- 
typed, to  last  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  until  Auguste  Barbier,  Alfred 
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de  Musset,  and  Victor  Hugo— the  last  the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation 
— appeared  on  the  horizon,  shining  with  a  Instre  that  rendered  pale 
and  ineffectual  the  smaller  lights  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

It  was  doubtless  to  this  dancing  in  fetters  peculiar  to  French 
versification  that  Milton  took  such  vigorous  objection,  and  lauded 
the  English  heroic  blank  verse  as  so  vastly  superior.  ^  Khyme,'  he 
said  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  Paradise  Loatj 

is  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  Terse,  in  longer  works 
especially ;  but  the  inyention  of  a  liarlxirous  age  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and 
lame  metre.  .  .  •  The  neglect  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  he  taken  for  a  defect,  though 
it  may  seem  so  to  Tulgar  readers,  is  rather  to  he  esteemed  an  example  set  the  first 
in  Ei^lish,  of  ancient  liberty  recovered  to  reecoe  heroic  poems  from  the  tronUe- 
some  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming. 

The  French  have  never  adopted  blank  verse,  which  is  only  known 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who 
are  fiamiliar  to  them  by  classical  study,  and  of  the  English  poets,  of 
whom  they  know  little.  No  French  poet  has  yet  had  courage, 
audacity,  or  it  may  be  said  original  genitis  enough,  to  break 
through  the  hard  bondage  of  these  mechanical  rhymes ;  and  French 
Hteraiure  yet  awaits  the  daring  innovator  that  shall  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  poetic  pleasure,  and  give  full  scope  to  the  spirit  of  the 
language,  though  Victor  Hugo  has  made  some  forward  steps  in  the 
much-needed  direction. 

Nicholas  Boileau  was  bOm  in  1636,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  thirty  years  after  Comeille,  and  in  the  year  when  the 
&me  of  that  great  dramatist  was  at  its  culmination,  and  three  years 
before  Badne,  who  shared  with  Comeille,  before '  the  advent  of 
Voltaire,  the  honours  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  throne  of  French* 
literature.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  fifteenth  and  last  child  or 
Gilles  Boileau,  a  functionary  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Two  of  ^ 
his  elder  brothers,  Gilles  and  Jacques,  attained  legal  and  literary 
distinction.  Nicholas  was  unfortunate  in  his  infemcy.  He  lost  hi&. 
mother  before  he  was  four  months  old,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
him  in  bis  cradle  by  an  infuriated  turkey  cock.  The  cradle  had  been 
placed  out  of  doors  and  left  imguarded  by  a  careless  nurse.  The  bird 
fearfully  mutilated  either  the  face  of  the  child  or  some  more  secret 
part  of  the  body,  for  accounts  differ  as  to  the  exact  damage  which 
was  done.  Later  in  his  youth  he  xmderwent  an  operation  for  the 
gtone,  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 
In  manhood  and  later  life  be  was  never  fond  of  the  society  of  women^. 
was  never  in  love,  and  never  married — circumstances  accounted  for* 
by  his  biographers,  with  a  possibly  malicious  exaggeration  of  the 
mischief  perpetrated  by  the  turkey  in  his  infancy  and  by  the  suif[eon 
in  his  boyhood.  This  exaggeration  recommended  itself  to  the  fancy 
of  those  who  were  displeased  with,  or  inclined  to  cavil  at,  the  not 
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very  bitter  satires  which  he  launclied  against  the  fair  sex.  Destined 
at  first  for  the  bar,  and  afterwards  for  the  pulpit,  he  did  not  find  in 
himself  sufficient  love  for  either  vocation  to  devote  his  life  to  it.  He 
finally  resolved  to  resign  himself  wholly  to  literature.  The  profession 
at  that  time  in  France  depended  less  upon  the  favour  of  readers  and 
bookbuyers  for  its  substantial  rewards  than  upon  the  favour  of  the 
King  and  the  Court,  or  the  King  and  his  mistresses.  This  kind  of 
favour  Boileau  very  assiduously  cultivated  by  flattery  and  adulation. 
This  was  a  matter  of  course  in  his  time,  though  in  ours  it  would,  if 
practised,  be  considered  fulsome  and  degrading,  both  to  the  flatterer 
who  sold  his  panegyrics  and  the  flattered  who  purchased  them. 
Boileau's  father,  reflecting  on  the  tokens  of  ability  displayed  by  his 
three  sons,  predicted  that,  whatever  else  Nicholas  might  be,  he  woold 
never  be  ill-natured.  Nicholas  falsified  this  prediction  in  his  thir- 
tieth year  by  the  publication  of  seven  '  Satires,'  modelled  upon  those 
of  Juvenal,  in  which  the  truculence,  though  somewhat  mild  in  form, 
was  more  conspicuous  than  the  wit  or  the  wisdom.  But  the  frivolous 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  very  difficult  to  please.  Wisdom  of  a 
high  order  was  beyond  its  grasp,  and  might  have  sought  in  vain  for  its 
favour ;  and  wit  was  not  considered  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  was 
more  or  less  malignant,  and  hotly  flavoured  with  cynicism.  From 
time  to  time  he  wrote  and  published  five  other  '  Satires  * — making 
twelve  in  all — upon  one  of  which,  the  tenth,  he  bestowed  unusual 
care  and  polish,  and  which  he  considered  his  finest  production.  It 
was  on  the  very  old  subject — the  vices,  follies,  extravagances,  whims, 
and  caprices  of  women ;  but  the  warmest  of  Boileau's  admirers  could 
scarcely  say  that  it  was  equal  to  the  subject,  or  that  it  did  not  over- 
flow with  commonplace.  He  published  this  ^  Satire,'  on  which  he 
particularly  prided  himself,  alone,  without  companions,  in  order 
apparently  that,  like  a  brilliant  of  the  first  water,  it  might  shine  with 
conspicuous  splendour ;  and  with  a  preface  to  ^  the  reader '  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  indi£ference  to  criticism. 

SeTeral  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  read  my  'Satire'  before  puUica^ 
have  spoken  of  it  in  the  world  with  high  praiaes  {de  grandB  ^ogm),  and  ha^ 
expreaaed  the  opnion  that  it  is  the  beet  of  my  '  Satires.'  In  this  they  htTe 
not  given  me  pleasure.  I  know  the  public.  I  know  that  naturally  it  lerolte 
againat  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  works  before  publication,  and  that  a 
majority  of  readers  only  read  what  has  been  extolled  so  highly  in  order  that  ther 
may  find  reason  to  abase  and  condemn  it. . . .  Politeness,  nevertheless,  as  it  appean 
to  me,  commands  me  to  make  some  excuses  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  depicting  their  vices ;  but  as  my  satire  ia  general,  I  do  not  think  the 
ladies  will  be  offended,  as  it  is  upon  their  curiosity  and  approbation  that  I  found  my 
best  hopes  for  the  success  of  my  work.  One  thing  I  am  certain  they  vdll  praise 
me  for,  that  I  hare  not  allowed  to  escape  from  my  pen  a  single  word  that  might 
be  offTenaive  to  their  modesty. 

This  was  doubtless  a  merit  in  an  age  so  licentious  and  plain-spoken 
as  that  of  the  Grand  Monarque ;  but,  if  the  satirist  was  fairly  entitled 
to  claim  it,  there  were  many  of  his  readers,  fair  or  unfair,  who  would 
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perhaps  have  been  better  pleased  to  condone  offences  of  this  nature 
than  to  content  themselves  with  the  mediocrity  of  his  dulness.  All 
his  *  Satires '  were  written  in  elegant  French ;  but  nevertheless  they  were 
but  prose  essays  versified,  and  his  very  elegance  had  the  fatal  de- 
merit of  being  intensely  monotonous.  French  verification  at  its  best 
is  tedious,  and  Boileau  with  all  his  art  never  succeeded  in  making  it 
otherwise ;  and  it  was  in  his  hands,  as  weU  as  in  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors,  what  Lord  Byron  called  it  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards.  In  Childe  Harold  he  attacks  Boileau 
for  depreciating  Tasso  and  calling  his  verse  clinquant. 

And  Boileau,  whose  rash  enyj  could  allow 

No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre, 

That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — ^monotony  in  wire. 

The  *  Tenth  Satire,'  of  which  Boileau  was  so  proud,  condemned  the 
women  of  Paris  for  their  love  of  the  opera ;  and  the  opera  itself  for 
being  immodest  and  lubriquej  and  for  teaching  the  fair  sex  that  for 
sake  of  love,  or  lust  as  he  meant  to  call  it,  inasmuch  as  he  thought 
the  words  synonymous — 

On  doit  inunoler  tout  jusqu'ii  la  vertu  mSme. 

The '  opera '  was  his '  favourite  aversion ' ;  and  the  lovers  of  operas, 
annoyed  at  his  opposition,  accused  him  of  denouncing  it  in  terms  that 
were  offensive  to  modesty.  A  sillier  accusation  was  never  levelled 
against  any  one.  Boileau  found  a  defender  in  Amauld,  another  poet, 
to  whom  he  wrote  a  long  letter  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  which 
is  appended  to  most  editions  of  his  works,  and  in  which  he  justifies 
himself,  very  needlessly  as  it  appears  in  our  day,  for  the  use  of  the 
word  Ivbrique,  which  he  denies  to  be  immodest.  It  is  related  of 
Boileau,  a  propos  of  this  episode,  that,  on  presenting  himself  at  confes- 
sion to  the  priest  of  a  country  church  where  he  was  unknown,  he  was 
asked  what  was  his  profession  or  occupation.  ^  I  make  verses,'  said 
Boileau.  *  Miserable  profession  1 '  said  the  priest ;  '  and  what  sort  of 
verses?'  'Satires,'  said  Boileau.  'Worse  and  worse,'  replied  the 
priest ;  '  but  whom  do  you  satirise  ? '  '  Writers  who  write  worse  verses 
than  I  do,'  answered  BoUeau.  '  And  who  can  they  be  ? '  inquired  the 
priest.  '  Men  who  write  operas.'  '  My  son,'  was  the  reply, '  I  do  not 
blame  you.     I  have  nothing  further  to  say.    Depart  in  peace  I ' 

BoUeau's  '  Satires '  were  succeeded  by  his  '  Epistles,'  by  '  L'Art 
Po6tique,'  and  by  the  mock  heroic  poem  of  the  '  Lutrin,  or  Reading 
Desk,'  the  latter  of  which  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Pope  the  not 
very  brilliant  idea  of  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  so  much  admired  in 
his  time.  Boileau's  ^  Epistles '  are  in  the  same  style  as  his  ^  Satires,' 
and  might  be  called  by  the  same  name  without  perversion  of 
their  intent  or  meaning.  The  '  Epistles '  are  characterised  by  a  very 
slavish  adulation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  is  continually  apo- 
strophised as  ^  grand  roi*  in  one  short  poem.  *  L'Art  Po^tique'  is 
modelled  on  Horace,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  as 
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applied  to  the  art  of  versification,  distinguishedfrom  poetry,  which  isnot 
en  art,  but  an  inspiration,  and  perhaps,  all '  its  efifects  considered,  the 
divinest  gift  with  which  the  highest  human  intelleot  is  endowed.  Thii 
great  gift  maybe  cultivated  where  it  existSybut  cannot  be  created,  except 
by  the  great  Creator,  &om  whom  all  poetry  worthy  of  that  high  name 
is  a  direct  emanation.  It  must  be  said  of  Boileau,  with  all  respebt  for 
his  skilful  manipulation  of  the  French  language,  so  sorely  maltreated 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  poetic  art,  that  although  there  was  little  that 
was  new  in  his  directions  to  young  poets,  there  was  very  much  that 
was  good.  Take,  for  example,  his  lines  in  the  first  part  of  ^  L'Art 
Po^tique ' — 

Quelque  sujet  qu*on  traite,  ou  plaisant  ou  sublime. 
Que  toujoun  le  bon  sens  a'aooorde  avec  la  rime  : 
L'un  Tautre  vainement  ils  semblent  se  hair, 
La  rime  est  une  esclave  et  ne  doit  qu*ob^. 
Lorsqu'i  la  bien  chercber  d'abord  on  8*^vertue, 
Uesprit  i  la  trouver  ais^ment  sliabitue. 

These  lines  may  be  almost  literally  rendered : — 

Whether  the  theme  be  lively  or  sublime, 
Sound  common  sense  must  justify  the  rhyme ; 
Or  should  they  tend  to  jar  and  disaccord, 
Bhyme  is  the  slave,  and  Reason  is  the  lord ; 
Or  if  at  times  'tis  hard  to  make  them  fit, 
Blame  not  the  Reason,  but  the  want  of  wit. 

If  rhymers  would  take  this  preeept  as  their  guide,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  versification  in  the  world,  while  perhaps  there  would  be 
more  poetry.  Yet  while  this  excellent  judgment  is  pronounced  ia 
rhyme,  its  wisdom  cannot  convert  it  into  poetry,  or  make  it  mare 
worthy  of  acceptance  than  if  it  had  been  written  in  prose.  But 
Boileau  in  his  desire  to  be  terse  and  epigrammatic^  in  which  henearlj 
always  succeeds,  forgets,  sometimes  {he  logic  and  the  reason  which  he 
so  highly  venerates ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 

Tin  sonnet  sans  d^fauts  yaut  seul  un  long  podme — 

that  is, '  A  faultless  soimet  ia  alone  w>rth  a  long  poem' — he  makes  an 
assertion,  that  would  be  idle  if  the  /long  poem '  were  £a.ultle8S,  and  that 
would  be  equally  incorrect  if  the  faultless  sonnet  were  represented  to 
be  worth  just  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  the  faulty  poem.  Sense 
an  this  case  was  sacrificed  to  sententiousness. 

Another  instance  of  Boileau's  .sacrifice  of  sense  to  sententiousnese 
wciurs  in  his  *  Eighth  Satire ' — 

De  tons  les  animaux  qui  s'^leyent  dans  Tair, 
Qui  marohent  sur  la  tecre  ou  nagent  dans  la  mer, 
De  Paris  au  P^rou,  du  Japon  jusqu'l^  Rome, 
Le  plus  sot  animal,  k  mon  avis,  c'est  llxomme. 

^  Of  all  the  creatures  that  fly  in  the  air,  march  on  the  earth,  or  swim 
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jn  tbe  sea — ^from  Paris  to  Peru,  from  Japan  to  Borne — the  stupiclest 
ajaimal,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  man*'  There  is  nothing  poetical  in^  the 
-etatentent  of  this  opinion,  there  is  nothing  terse  or  elegant  in  the .  ex- 
psesflion,  and  .there  is  a  woeful  want  of  exactitude  as  well  as  of  logic  in 
the  geographical  limits  which  the  versifier  lays  down  for  the  habita- 
tion df  tho '  jbolish  animal,'  a  man.  If  between  Paris  and  Peru  <m 
the  Ofne  hand,  and  Home  and  Japan  on  the  other,  men  are  so  invari- 
ably stupid  as  he  represents,  we  may  ask  if  in  the  country  between 
Paris  and  Bome^ — a  tolerably  wide  stretch  which  h^  has  omitted  to  in- 
ehide  within  the  boundaries  of  his  meaning — there  may  not  exist  a  race 
of  men  who  are  not  to  be  considered  stupid,  or  at  all  events  are  not 
^o  designated  by  him  ? 

I>r«  Samuel  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  these  verses  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  iiis  satirioal  poem  'London,'  founded 
upon  Juvenal,  the  silly  and  pleonastic  lines. 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

If  the  observation  only  viewed  and  surveyed  this  limited  though 
very  large  surface  of  the  globe,  observation  would  have  taken  no 
account  of  Japan  or  Australia,  and  would  thus  have  been  more  in- 
complete in  its  '  view '  and  /  survey '  than  the  versifier  thought  he 
intended. 

In  Boileau  there  is  no  tenderness,  no  pathos,  no  sublimity,  no 
imagination,  and  but  little  &ncy ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm- 
less gaiety,  shrewd  worldly  wisdom,  excellent  judgment,  and  a  mild 
phosphorescent  wit  that  shines,  but  that  has  not  vitality  enough  to 

bum.    If 

Satire  should^  like  a  polished  razor  keen, 
Wound  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen, 

all  that  can  be  truly  said  of  the  razor  wielded  by  Boileau  is  that  it 
was  polidied,  but  not  keen,  and  that  it  could  scarcely  cut  or  even 
ficrape  the  skin  on  which  he  designed  to  operate.  His  compositions 
were  all  of  the  head,  and  had  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  prompting 
{rom  the  heart.  He  seems  to  have  modelled  his  genius,  or  his  talent, 
whichever  it  may  have  been,  on  that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucauld, 
who  never  pretended  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  have  added  to  the  graces  of 
the  style  of  that  elegant  writer — a  grace  which  they  scarcely  needed 
— that  of  rhyme.  Wlien  Boileau  published  his  *  First  Satire '  he  was  in 
ids  thirtieth  year,  and  La  Bochefoucauld  was  his  senior  by  twenty- 
two  years ;  so  that  the  younger  writer  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  master.    When  Boileau  says — 

Un  sot  trouye  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  Tadmire — 

we  see  the  meaning  and  the  cynicism,  but  scarcely  see  how  the 
apophthegm  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry,  any  more  than 
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if  it  had  been  written  without  rhythm  or  rhyme ;  '  every  fool  finds  a 
greater  fool  to  admire  him.'  And,  all  things  considered,  La  Roche- 
foucauld in  his  prose  is  a  greater  wit  and  a  more  skilful  delineator 
of  the  foibles  of  humanity  than  Boileau  in  his  verse.  When  La 
Rochefoucauld  says, '  Lea  passions  sont  les  seuls  orcUeurs  qui  psr^ 
suadent  toujours '  (*  Our  passions  are  the  only  orators  who  are  always 
able  to  persuade  us '),  he  could  have  made  nothing  better  of  it,  but 
possibly  something  worse,  if  he  had  adorned  it  with  the  rhythm  and 
rhyme  of  Boileau ;  and  when  in  his  '^Nineteenth  Moral  Reflection ' 
he  aflSrms  that '  nous  avons  tov^  assez  de  force  pour  supporter  les 
maux  cPautrui '  (*  we  have  all  of  us  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  others '),  it  would  '^defy  all  the  versification  of  all 
the  rhymers  in  the  world  to  convey  the  meaning  in  terser  or  more 
admirable  phraseology.  When  again,  in '  Reflection  336,'  he  says,  ^  On 
CToit  quelquefois  que  nous  haissons  la  flatterie,  mais  on  ne  hait 
que  la  manih^e  de  flatter^  (*  We  sometimes  believe  that  we  hate 
flatterers,  but  all  the  while  we  only  hate  the  way  in  which  they  flatter 
us ') ;  or  in  the  372nd,  *  C^est  une  espice  de  bonheur  que  de  connaUre 
a  qud  povnt  on  doit  Hre  raalheureux '  ('  It  is  a  sort  of  happiness  to 
know  at  what  point  we  ought  to  cease  to  be  happy ') ;  in  the  411th, 
'  Ce  qui  rums  rend  la  vanity  des  autres  insupportabley  c^est  qyCdk 
blesse  la  ndtre^  (*  That  which  renders  the  vanity  of  others  insuffer- 
able to  us,  is  that  it  wounds  our  own ') ;  in  the  445th,  <  Peu  de  geM 
savent  Hre  vieux '  ('  Few  people  know  how  to  be  old ');  and  in  many 
other  epigrammatic  aphorisms  that  might  be  selected,  almost  at  ran- 
dom, from  La  Rochefoucauld's  brilliant  pages,  we  might  search  in 
vain  through  the  more  ambitious  and  prolix  sheets  of  Boileaa's 
*  Satires '  to  find  their  equals  either  in  wit,  in  force,  or  in  el^^anoe. 

Boileau  sometimes  left  ofi*  grinding  his  hurdy-gurdy,  to  essay  a 
richer  and  more  melodious  music.  He  has  left  the  world  a  few  speci- 
mens of  what  he  could  do  when  he  attempted  to  travel  in  the  new 
path  ;  but  alas  I  he  could  no  more  play  on  the  lyre  than  an  itinerant 
Savoyard,  perambulating  and  persecuting  the  streets  of  London  with 
his  box  of  discords,  could  discourse  sWeet  music  on  Apollo's  harp. 
Witness  his  *  ode '  on  the  nmiour  that  Oliver  Cromwell  intended  to 
declare  war  against  France ;  his  other  ^  ode,'  almost  equally  flagitious, 
on  the  taking  of  Namiu ;  his  dreary  '  Chansons  h,  boire,'  or  drinking 
songs ;  his  egregious  but  well-meant  epitaph  on  his  father ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  inscription  on  a  marble  bust  by  the  king's  sculptor,  one 
Girardon,  whom  he  calls  ^  the  Phidias  of  his  age,'  and  thanks  to 
whom  his  lineaments  in  marble  ^are  sure/  in  his  opinion,  ^  to  live 
as  long  as  the  Universe.^ 

In  all  his  lyrical  attempts,  as  well  as  in  his  more  ambitious  per- 
formances, Boileau  seemed  to  think,  as  many  more  rhymers  afl;er  hiB 
time  have  thought,  that  if  he  had  nothing  to  say,  he  had  only  to  say 
it  in  verse  to  make  something  of  it. 
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<  The  muse  of  Boileau,'  remarked  Sainte-Beuve^one  of  the  acutest 
French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  <  never  had  any  truthfulness 
in  it,  unless  courage  and  audacity  are  its  only  signs.  His  sole  object 
was  no  more  than  to  tell  the  liUirateuTS,  the  worst  in  vogue  of  his 
time,  and  the  Academicians,  who  were  most  in  credit,  that  they  were 
inferior  authors,  or  at  best  authors  of  very  mixed  capacity ;  that  they 
wrote  at  hazard,  that  in  ten  or  in  twenty  or  a  hundred  of  the  verses 
which  they  published,  there  were  but  two  or  three  that  were  good  for 
anything — that  their  style  was  bad,  dull,  and  commonplace.'  M.  de 
Sainte-Beuve  thinks  that  Boileau,  in  setting  himself  this  task,  which 
was  certain  to  raise  many  enemies,  succeeded  nevertheless  in  reform- 
ing and  elevating  French  poetry.  Notwithstanding  this  &vourable 
judgment  on  the  eflfect  of  Boileau's  not  very  formidable  criticism  of 
the  dunces  and  small  wits  of  his  period,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  the  homely  parlance  of  the  old  proverb,  it  was  possible  for  him, 
any  more  than  for  anybody  else,  to '  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear,' 
and  whether  it  was  not  left  to  the  French  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  to  whom  Boileau 
spake,  to  make  even  a  beginning  in  the  great  task  of  elevating  French 
verse  into  poetry. 

Boileau  wrote  his  twelfth  and  last '  Satire '  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
He  entitled  it  ^  L'Equivoque,'  and  it  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  It  added  nothing  to  his  reputation,  but  very  seriously 
diminished  it ;  and  even  his  greatest  admirer,  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve, 
can  find  nothing  else  to  say  of  it  than  that  it  was  a  triste  (or 
sorry)  performance.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  after  a 
blameless  but  not  a  brilliant  life,  having  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
survived  his  reputation.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  an  EngliA 
critic,^  that  he  is  one  of  the  scanty  number  of  poets  who  have  left 
behind  them  ^  no  line,  which  dying,  they  would  wish  to  blot.'  This 
was  a  compliment  originally  paid  to  Shakespeare,  to  which  Ben 
Jonson  is  said  to  have  objected, '  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand ! ' 
As  regards  morality  and  correctness  of  thought  as  well  as  of  diction, 
the  eulogium  was  deserved  by  Boileau  ;  but  if  we  consider  dulness, 
weariness,  monotony,  platitude — or  as  the  French  call  it  hanaliU — 
as  fieiults  provocative  of  the  sponge  or  the  pruning  knife,  Ben 
Jonson's  rejoinder  to  the  hyperbolic  praise  of  Shakespeare  might 
have  been  applied  to  Boileau — with  the  difference  that,*  instead 
of  one  thousand  lines,  it  might  have  been  said  five  thousand.  His 
own  countrymen,  as  well  as  foreign  nations,  have  summed  up  his 
literary  character.  He  was  an  admirable  versifier,  but  no  poet ;  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  who  had  scarcely  a  particle  of  genius ;  and 
a  striking  example  of  the  truth,  too  little  taken  to  heart  by  the  semi- 
educated  in  all  times  and  countries,  that  a  writer  of  mere  verse  is 

'  Penny  Cyelapadia, 
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no  more  to  be  conadered  a.poet  than  a  bricklayer  is  to  be  «oi^ddered 
an  architect*  < 

The  popularity  of  Boileau  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  «- 
teenth  century  acted  and  reacted  more  or  tlesg  upon  English  Uteratace 
during  the  same  period  e  and  if  it  did  not  affect  Dryden — a  9tai  whioh 
shone  by  its  own  light — it  affected  two  celebrated  English  authors  iq 
the  succeeding  century*  Hie  first  was  Daniel  Defoe,  whom  it  would 
be  gross  flattery  to  call  a  poet ;  and  the  second  was  Alexander  Pope, 
whom  it  would  not  be  flattery,  but  strict  justice,  to  call  a  poet  of  great 
merit,  and  high  in  the  second  rank  of  the  immortals.  Of  Darnel 
Defoe's  ^  Satires,'  of  which  the  ^  Jure  Divino'  is  founded  almost  exdu* 
sively  on  the  model  of  Boileau — whom  he  sometimes  equals  but  never 
aurpafises — it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak.  Much,  however, 
might  be  said  upon  that  great  prose  writer's  attempts  at  poetiy,  of 
which  he  was  as  incapable  as  his  French  prototype.  But  Pope  atarufa 
on  a  higher  platform ;  and  if  he  imitated  Boileau,  pf  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  he  very  greatly  surpassed  him,  and  stole  nothing  firom 
him,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  that  he  did  not  greatly  improve. 
Imitation,  if  it  greatly  transcend  the  thing  imitated,  is  not  only  per- 
missible but  conmiendable : — 

If  IV©  a  taper  that  I  light 

Where  other  tapers  shine, 
And  if  mine  glow  more  purely  bright 

Shall  critics  over-fine 
Dub  me  a  thief  or  plagiarist, 

And  say  the  light^s  not  nune  P 

Pope  was  young  and  unknown  when  Boileau  was  elderly  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  if  the  younger  imitated  the  elder,  it  was  natural 
perhaps  that  he  should  do  so,  if  he  did  not  find  in  himaelf  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  divine  afflatus  as  to  be  independ^it  of  the  afflatus  of  a 
•contemporary  pair  of  belbws ;  or  if  he  could  not  light  his  own^lamp, 
•except  by  the  aid  of  a  contemi>orary  taper.  And  Pope  did  so«  He 
fed  himsdf  in  his  youth  upon  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  Boileau's 
table,  and  became  a  much  more  considerable  man  than  the  master 
at  whose  feet  he  had  sat,  just  as  St.  Paul  iofinitely  tranecsended 
Cramaliel. 

Alexander  Pope  was  bom  in  Loikdon  in  the  revdlutionary  year 
1688.  In  that  year,  or  shortly  before  or  after,  his  feU^her,  a  Jaoobite 
and  a  Boman  Catholic,  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  his  country  under 
the  Brotestant,  and  as  he  thought  the  illegitimate,  rigwiA  of  William 
and  Mary,  retired  from  the  business  of  a  Itnendraper  in  the  Strand, 
in  which  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  10,000L  This  was. a  much 
larger  sum  in  that  day  than  in  ours,  when  rich  men  ajre  accustomed 
to  speak  of  hundreds  of  thousands  as  fortunes  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary. The  elder  Pope  was  not  ashamed  of  his  business ;  but  his  soiii 
when  in  after  years  his  genius  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  the 
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.  wealthy  and  the  coble,  boafited  of  his  gentle  blood,  and  endeayoQsed 
to  obliterate  as  £u:  as  he  could  the  remembrance  of  the  shop^  In  his 
epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  he  says— 

Of  gentle  Uood,  part  shed  in  honours  cause 
(While  jet  in  l^tain  honour  had  applause), 
Each  parent. sprang.  «  .  • 

Of  his  fattier  more  particularly — 

Steanger  to  dril  and  religbus  rage 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  the  age. 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try, 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolmen's  subtle  art, 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart ; 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise. 
Healthy  by  temperance  and  exerdse. 

The  son  did  not  inherit  a  good  constitution  of  body  from  his 
healthy  sire,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  nor  from  his  healthy 
mother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-three.  This  fact  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  explanation  that  both  his  parents  were  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age  when  he  was  bom.  Like  B&anger  in  a  later  time,  who  came 
into  the  world  *laid,  ch6tif  et  soufirant,'  the  future  poet  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  was  diminutive  in  stature,  deformed,  and  exceedingly 
•delicate.  But  these  bodily  defects  were  accompanied  by  the  gift  of 
precocious  intellect,  if  precocity  can  truly  be  considered  either  a  gift 
or  an  advantage,  and  he  nurtured  his  mind,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
mastered  the  alphabet,  on  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  by  the 
penisal  of  every  book  that  came  in  his  way,  with  a  paramount  predi- 
lection for  poetry.  He  afterwards  told  the  world  that  *  he  lisped  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  came  ; '  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  with  strong 
echoes  of  Virgil  and  Boileau  running  through  his  imagination  and 
memory,  he  produced  the  *  Ode  to  Solitude '  beginning — 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  hound 

— verses  that,  presaged  if  not  by  their  originality  of  thought,  by  their 
4eft  .and  perfect  mastery  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  that  a  young  man  of 
:great  talent,  if  not  of  great  genius,  had  been  bom  into  the  world.  In 
that  little  age — when  to  be  literary  was  to  excite  a  certain  amount 
of  attention,  which  in  this  age,  when  almost  every  body  is  literary, 
is  not  easily  attainable  unless  one  is  very  rich,  very  daring,  or  very 
<erotdc-^the  fieane  of  the  young  man  spread  so  rapidly,  that  Wycherly, 
the  veteran  dramatist  of  seventyyears  of  age,  asked  Pope,  the  youth  of 
^sixteen,  to  peruse  and  correct  his  verses !  Pope  was  clever  and  pie- 
.-comptuous;  Wycherly  was  clever  also;  by  no  means  presumptuous. 
The  oriticism,  possibly  just,  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  asked  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him  was  distasteful.     'And  thereof  came  in  the 
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end ' — what  might  have  been  expected — disgust,  if  not  indignation,  on 
the  part  of  the  elder  man,  who  had  expected  flattery,  or  at  all  events 
approbation,  and  who  received  neither  from  his  juvenile  censor. 

While  still  in  his  sixteenth  year  Pope  published  his  four  pastoral 
poems  on  the  Seasons,  avowedly  in  imitation  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil.  To  this  he  prefixed  an  essay  on  pastoral  poetry;  proving 
him  to  be  a  master  of  good  prose  as  well  as  of  verse ;  which  most 
poets  are.  This  was  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  *  Windsor 
Forest,'  inscribed  to  George  Lord  Lansdowne ;  with  an  invocation  in 
,  old  classical  style  to  the  Muses : — 

Granville  commaDds !    Your  aid,  0  Muses,  bring ; 
What  man  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing  P 

A  more  ambitious  and  more  celebrated  poem,  the  '  Bape  of  the 
Lock,'  was  published  when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
He  called  it  an  heroi-comic  poem  in  five  cantos ;  and  its  -airy  and 
elegant  frivolity  at  once  took  the  taste  of  the  town.  The  '  sylphs,' 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  English  puUic,  were  borrowed 
firom  the  Bosicrucian  romance  of  the  Comte  de  Gabalis,  by  the 
Abbe  de  Villars,  and  published  in  Paris  a  few  years  previously.  The 
Bosicrucians  are  mentioned  in  the  Spectator ,  No.  379 ;  by  Eustace 
Budgell ;  and  a  full  account  of  them  appeared  in  1841  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions.'  The 
same  romance  provided  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^  with  the 
materials  for  his  fascinating  little  story  of  ^  Undine,'  and  the  author 
of  the  '  Maid  of  Mora,'  or  the  ^  Salamandrine,'  with  the  hint  of  the 
poem,  which  relates  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  'Amethysta,'  the  spirit 
of  the  fire,  to  obtain  a  human  soul  through  the  love  of  a  mortal 
man.  The  ^  Bape  of  the  Lock '  was  what  would  be  called  by  the 
ladies  of  the  present  time  '  awfully  pretty ; '  but  it  did  not  greatly 
reconunend  itself  to  the  gentlemen  and  scholars  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  though  it  added  considerably  to  the  growing  reputation  of 
the  writer.  The  'Messiah,'  a  sacred  Eclogue,  was  published  in  No.  378 
of  the  Spectator  of  May  14,  1712  ;  with  a  conmiendatory  introduc- 
tion of  four  lines  by  Tiokell.  '  I  will  make  no  apology  for  enter- 
taining the  reader  with  the  following  poem,  which  is  written  by  a 
great  genius^  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  employ  his  wit 
in  the  praise  of  his  Maker.' 

But  his  greatest  venture  for  the  ikvour  of  the  public  was  his 
famous '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  written  in  1709,  in  the  poet's  twenty-first 
year,  and  published  in  1711.  Addison  made  honourable  and  almost 
enthusiastic  mention  of  it  in  No.  253  of  the  SpectcUor^  under  date  of 
the  20th  of  December,  1711.  Without  any  pretensions  to  originality 
of  design  or  novelty  of  idea — for  his  models  were  Horace  and  Bdleaii, 
and  his  subject  the  same  as  theirs — the  yotmg  poet  proved  himself  to 
be  old  in  worldly  wisdom,  skilled  in  the  art  (or  the  science)  of 
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judging  rightly,  and  a  powerful  master  not  only  of  all  the  resources 
of  rhyme,  but  of  those  still  more  abundant  of  the  English  language. 
Addison's  critique,  though  highly  favourable,  was  as  highly  discrimi- 
nating:— 

Wit  and  fine  wridng,  as  Monsieur  Boileau  lias  so  well  enlarged  upon  in  the 
prefiU»  to  his  works^  do  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new  as  in 
giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeahle  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us  who  live 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  to  make  observations  on  criticism,  morality,  or  any 
art  and  science  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have  little  else 
left  us  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beau- 
tiful, or  more  unconunon  lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace^s  *  Art  of  Poetry '  he 
will  find  but  few  precepts  in  it  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and 
which  were  not  con^only  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way 
of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly 
to  admire. 

The  imitations  of  Boileau  that  occur  in  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism ' 
are  frequent  and  palpable.    Compare  Pope's 

Happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

with  Boileau's 

d*une  voix  l^^re 
Passer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisant  au  s^v^re. 

And  also  the  admired  and  often  quoted  line  of  the  English  poet — 

No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fope  is  barred, 

Nor  is  Paul's  church  more  safe  than  Paul  s  churchyard ; 

Nay,  fly  to  altars :  there  theyll  talk  you  dead, 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread — 

with  Boileau's  less  neat  expressioD,  which  was  nevertheless  the  pre- 
cursor of  Pope's  idea,  Boileau,  persecuted  by  a  stupid  rhymer 
named  Du  Perrier,  who  persisted  in  reciting  his  verses  to  him, 
took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  church.  But  in  vain.  The  ^  poet ' 
was  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  listener,  and  recited  his  ode  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar : — 

Gardez-vous  dlmiter  ce  rimeur  furieux 

Qui  poursuit  de  ses  vers  les  passans  dans  la  rue. 
U  n*est  temple  si  saint  des  anges  respects 
Qui  soit  centre  sa  muse  un  lieu  de  s&ret^. 

Pope's  rendering  was  the  terser  and  more  compact ;  but  Boileau's 
was  nevertheless  the  original.  In  his  'Second  Satire '  Boileau  notes  the 
cuckoo-like  repetition  of  rhymes,  in  which  from  the  first  consonance 
the  second  may  invariably  be  predicted ;  a  passage  which  Pope  has 
imitated,  where  he  ridicules  the  constantly  recurring  'trees'  and 
*  breeze,'  '  love '  and  '  dove,'  and  such  like,  only  too  familiar  in  the 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which  are 
by  no  means  entirely  banished  from  that  of  the  nineteenth. 
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Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,*  written  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  more 
ambitious  performance  than  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  scarcely  equals  the  earlier  performance.  Meta^ 
physics  are  at  best  a  dry  subject,  and  do  not  become  less  dry,  though 
they  certainly  become  more  tedious,  when  discussed  in  rhjrme;  and 
give  as  little  pleasure  to  the  reader  as  an  advocate's  address  in  fsLvoor 
of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant  in  a  court  of  justice  would 
give  to  the  judge,  the  jury,  or  the  audience,  if  perpetrated  in  faultless 
verse.  Poetry  ought  to  be  logical;  but  to  be  all  logic,  without  either 
fancy  or  imagination  to  adorn  it,  may  doubtless  be  verse,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Hood,  it  is  worse  also.  Congreve  said  of  Dryderfs 
poetry,  that  you  '  might  take  his  verses^  and  divest  them  of  their 
rhymes,  disjoint  them  of  their  numbers,  transpose  their  expressions, 
make  what  arrangement  and  disposition  you  please  of  his  words^  yet 
shall  there  eternally  be  poetry,  and  something  which  will  be  found 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  absolute  prose-'  No  impartial  critic 
ever  justly  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  the  '  Essay  on  Man.'  Its 
substance  is  excellent  prose ;  its  spirit  is  sound  common  sense,  only 
spoiled  by  being  converted  into  a  formal  and  very  monotonous  sing- 
song. 

But  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism '  and  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  however 
wide  their  divergency  in  point  of  merit,  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  furnished  between  them  a  greater  stock  of  quotable  passages, 
passable  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the' current  coin  of  conversation  and 
oratory,  than  any  other  poems  in  the  English  language.  They  have 
been  familiar  to  all  educated  Englishmen  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 
As  wise  and  as  compact  as  proverbs — 

Jewels 

That  on  the  raised  forefinger  of  all  l^e 

Sparkle  for  ever^ 

they  have  in  fact  become  proverbial,  and  supply  quotations  for  the 
daily  use  of  speakers  and  writers  who  borrow  other  people's  thoughts 
in  default  of  any  of  their  own,  or  who  having  thoughts  in  their 
heads  lack  adequate  expression  for  them. 

Of  equal  if  not  higher  merit  is  the  *  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot' — 
being  the  prologue  to  his  *  Satires ' — which  fully  equals,  and  in  some 
respects  surpasses,  most  of  the  similar  effusions  that  his  contem- 
poraries owed  to  his  ready  pen.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  attack  on  his  old  friend  and  early  patron,  Joseph 
Addison,  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  at  the  outset  of  his  literary 
career,  for  a  lift  on  the  steep  and  rugged  road  that  leads  to  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 

Pope  was  in  his  earliest  manhood  considered  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion — a  very  small  and  circumscribed  body,  composed  of 
the  wits  and  gallants  of  London  society — and  the  frequenters  of  the 
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clubs  and  coffee-houses,  to  be  the  incontestable  and  Intimate  successor 
of  the  great  John  Dryden.  And  as  Dryden  had  translated  Virgil,  and 
a  translation  of  Homer  appeared  to  be  needed,  who  but  Pope  was 
worthy  to  undertake  it  ?  Addison  and  Steele,  and  the  small  clique 
which  gave  the  literary  law  to  London,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
only  living  poet  who  had  the  capacity  to  execute  the  work,  and  to 
rival  Dryden  in  the  translation  of  an  epic  poem.  And  on  this 
encouragement  he  set  to  work,  and,  beginning  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  completed  in  his  thirtieth  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  tnmsla- 
tion  of  the  '  Hiad.'  The  work,  though  it  never  satisfied  and  never 
will  satisfy  the  learned,  has  given  intellectual  pleasure  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  who  know  nothing  of  Greek,  but  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  spirit  of  Homer,  as  well  as  of  the  leading 
facts  and  traditions  out  of  which  he  has  constructed  his  immortal  poem. 
The  work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  proved  so  highly 
remunerative  to  the  translator  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  the 
anger  of  his  smaller  contemporaries.  Many  of  these  assailed  him 
in  print;  and  on  those  among  them  who  were  bold  enough  to 
throw  off  the  mask  of  the  anonymous  he  took  ample  revenge  in 
the  *  Dunciad,'  hoisting  them  on  to  his  literary  pillory,  and  giving 
them  a  notoriety  which  has  alone  preserved  their  names  to  the  present 
time. 

Addison,  who  had  done  much  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  Pope's  fame, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  fame  was  particularly  useful,  appears, 
at  a  time  when  their  intimacy  ought  to  have  ripened  into  fidendship,  to 
have  been  offended  at  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  younger  man ;  or 
as  the  gossip  of  the  time  asserted,  he  was  envious  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  helped  to  create.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
a  coolness  grew  up  between  them,  which  threatened  to  develop 
itself  into  something  worse  than  estrangement,  and  which  kept  them 
apart  in  silent  hostility  for  years.  They  were  brought  together 
again,  but  with  no  very  happy  results,  by  the  friendly  exertions  of 
Addison's  great  colleague  in  the  TaU&r  and  Spectator,  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  At  this  interview,  to  which  Addison  reluctantly  consented. 
Pope,  according  to  Gibber's  biographical  sketch,  desired  to  be  made 
sensible  in  what  way  he  had  offended,  ^  observing  that  the  translation 
of  Homer,  if  that  was  his  great  crime,  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
and  almost  at  the  command  of  Sir  Hichard  Steele,  and  entreated  Mr. 
Addison  to  speak  candidly  and  freely,  though  it  might  be  with  ever  so 
much  severity,  rather  than  by  keeping  up  the  forms  of  complaisance, 
conceal  any  of  his  faults.'  Addison  was  not  conciliated  by  this 
appeal,  and  scarcely  tried  to  conceal  his  displeasure.' 

He  l)eg«Q  (ssjB  Oibber)  by  declaring  that  he  had  always  wiahad  Mr.  Pope 
well,  hid  often  endeayoiured  to  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  light  advised  him,  if  his 
nature  was  capable  of  it,  to  divest  htmseif  of  part  cfhu  vanity,  which  wa»  too  great 
for  his  merit,  .  .  .  Speaking  of  his  translation  of  the  '  Iliad,*  he  swd  that  he  [Pope] 
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was  not  to  be  blamed  for  endeayouring  to  get  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  but  that  it 
was  an  iH-execvied  thing^  and  not  equal  to  TickeiTs,  which  had  all  the  spirit  of 
Homer. 

This  comparison  with  Tiekell  was  too  much  for  Pope  to  bear, 
because  he  suspected  that  Addison  himself  was  the  real  author  of 
Tickell's  version.  It  was  not  likely  that  Pope,  even  had  he  been  a 
placable  and  good-natured  man,  instead  of  being  the  reverse,  could 
bear  so  severe  a  rebuke  without  resentment,  especially  from  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  hypocritically  vaunting  himself  imder  the  mask  of 
Tiekell ;  but  he  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  Right  Honoiirable  Joseph 
Addison,  husband  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  the  great  potentate 
of  contemporary  criticism,  to  retaliate  verbally,  and  the  interview  ended 
with  the  only  result  of  aggravating  the  hostility  which  it  was  intended 
to  diminish.  Pope's  anger  found  vent  in  verse  ;  and  he  relieved  his 
soul  in  some  of  the  most  eloquent,  epigrammatic,  and  hard-hitting  lines 
that  ever  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  which  have  afforded  apt  quota- 
tions to  hundreds  of  writers  and  speakers,  from  that  time  to  our 
own. 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  rlTal  near  the  throne ; 

View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And,  without  sneering,  others  teach  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

Just  hint  a  fiiult,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
2-.  Alike  referred  to  blame  or  to  commend, 

^  A  tim'roiSToS,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fools ;  by  flatterers  besieg'd. 

And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  ev'17  sentence  raise, 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise ; 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  I 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  I 

Pope  did  not  immediately  publish  these  lines,  but  sent  them  in 
manuscript  to  Addison,  with  the  belief  that  the  receiver  would  see 
the  personal  allusion,  and  read  ^  Addison '  instead  of  Atticus.  It  has 
been  alleged  in  Pope's  behalf  that  <  Atticus '  was  a  purely  imaginary 
character,  and  that  Addison  was  not  really  intended.  But  Addison 
felt  that  the  cap  fitted ;  and  the  contemporaries  of  both  poets  were 
fully  convinced,  notwithstanding  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
Addison  was  meant,  and  that  Pope  fully  intended  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it.  Were  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  possible,  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  after  the 
publication  of  Pope's  cantigation  of  his  friend,  is  able  to  prove,  on  the 
testimony  of  Pope  himself,  that  Addison,  and  no  imaginary  Attioos, 
was  the  real  object  of  his  satire.     He  had  in  his  possession  for  many 
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years  ^  the  passage  cited  above  in  Pope's  beaatiful  and  clear  hand- 
writing, an  indubitable  holograph  in  which  Addison  in  full  is  written 
instead  of  Atticus.  The  manuscript  is  still  in  existence ;  and  if  it  be 
unique,  which  it  is  believed  to  be,  will  doubtless  find  its  way  in  due 
time  to  its  proper  resting-place— the  British  Museum — to  repose 
alongside  of  Milton's  receipt  for  five  pounds,  the  first  instalment  of 
his  promised  remuneration  for  Pa/radiae  Lost,  and  with  other  in- 
valoable  literary  documents. 

Pope  did  not  often  cultivate  the  lyrical  form  of  poetry,  though,  if 
be  had  done  so  more  frequently,  it  is  certain  that  he  might  have  ex- 
celled in  it.  His  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ' — a  favourite  subject  with 
the  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
treated  not  only  by  Pope,  but  by  Dryden  and  Addison  before  him — 
was  written  in  his  twentieth  year.  Though  fer  inferior  to  Dryden's 
matchless  ode,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  other  and  more  varied 
music  in  his  soul  than  the  monotonous  and  wearisome  chant  of  his 
rhymed  heroics  ;  while  his /Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,'  if  he  had 
written  nothing  else,  would  be  enough  to  perpetuate  his  fame  as  a 
master  of  English  composition  and  a  lyrist  of  the  highest  excellence. 
But  even  in  the  production  of  this  gem  of  poetry,  his  inordinate 
vanity  and  his  ingrained  untruthfulness  led  him  into  vainglorious 
statements,  and  disingenuous  concealments  of  his  indebtedness  to 
previous  writers.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  wrote  to  him  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1712,  asking  him  to  write  *an  ode  as  of  a  cheerful  dying 
spirit ; '  that  is  to  say,  the  Emperor  Adrian's  ^  animula  vagula,  put 
into  two  or  three  stanzas  for  music'  Pope  wrote  back  to  say,  that  he 
had  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  accomplished  the  task ;  that 
he  sent  it  to  Steele  *  just  warm  from  the  brain ;'  and  that  he  had  taken 
the  idea  not  only  from  Adrian,  but  from  a  poem  entitled  ^  Sappho.' 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  not  exactly  '  warm  from  the  brain,' 
inasmuch  as  he  had  had  it  by  him  for  years,  and  had  polished  and 
repolished  it  several  times  during  that  period.  It  also  appeared  that 
an  obscure  poet,  named  Flatman,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  had  written  a  poem  in  which  occurred  the  lines : — 

Fidnting,  gasping^  trembling,  crying.. 
Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying ; 
Metbinkfl  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  saj. 
Be  not  fearful !  come  aw«v. 

In  Pope's  poem  are  to  be  found 

Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying. 
Oh,  the  pain,  ^e  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Hark  I  ^ey  whisper  t    Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit  I  come  away  I 

Pope's  lines  are  infinitely  better  than  Flatman's ;  but  if  he  remem* 

*  The  document  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Roderick  Reach  of  Inverness,  and  is 
in  the  present  possession  of  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  a  well-known  collector. 
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bered  whence  he  drew  the  model  of  his.  happier  phraseolog;)  it  would 
])ave  been  gracious  as  well  as  honest,  if  he  bad  informed  Sir  Riohaii 
Steele  of  the  fact. 

Pope,  like  Boileau,  lacked  oi^  great  incentive  to  lyrical  iDapiia*^ 
tion»  Boileau  by  physical  misfortune,  and  Pc^  by  congenital  phy- 
sical infirmity,  were  not  fitted  to  feel  passion  for  the  beiMitiful  eex^ 
and  ihQ  fine  erotic  madness  that  peoples  the  world  was  nnknowa  to 
both  of  them.  Pope  was  small,  weak,  decrepit — almost  deformed; 
and  though  he  could  talk  well,  be  thought,  as  Addison  asserted,  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  himself.  And  the  ladies  of  bis  day,  as  of  our  own,  do 
not  care  overmuch  for  the  society  of  .men  whose  admiration  is  coooen- 
trated  in  and  on  themsdves,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  flatter  or 
to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  women.  .  John  Wilkes,  one  of  tbe 
ugliest  men  of  his  time,  accprding.to  his  own  confessipn,  took  the 
hearty  of  women  captive  by  his  flattering  tongue,  just  as  the  serpent 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  made  ^ve^  forget  hia  ugliness  in  the  witcfa^i; 
of  his  eloquence.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English  satiiiit 
understood  womankind,  or  the  art  of  pleasing  them.  They  neither 
of  them  felt  what  the  great  prose  poet .  Emerson  finely  calls  ^  the 
divine  rage  and  eathu^iasm  which  seizes  a  noan  in  bis  youth  m4 
maturity;  which  works  a  revolution  in  his  mind  and  body,  unitei 
him  to  his  race,  pledges  him  to*the  domestic  and  civic  relatiosfl^ 
carries  him  with  new  sjrmpathy  into  Nature,  ^ihances  the  power  of 
ithe  senses,  openji  the  imagination,:  adds  to  his  character  heroic  sod 
-sacred  attributes,  establishes  marriage, ,  and  gives  permanence  to 
human  society.' 

Neither  Bpileau  nor  P<^  underwent  the  delicioua  iJiraldom  of 
Love,  and  both  escaped  the  overwhelming  mastery  which  Vcdtain 
.declared  to  be  the  fj^te  of  everybody  when  be  wrote : 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  roila  ton  m  ait  re ; 
U  Test,  le  fut,  Ou  le  doit  etre. 

.iPope  made  soma.fioe  attempta<at  amatory  and  tender  poetry  4n 
liis  ^  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,'  which  some  eritiei 
of  the  last  century  considered  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  in  '  Abelard 
and  Heloi'se,'  which  others  more  ardently  admired.  But  neither  of 
these  came  from  or  ever  touched  the  heart  of  the  poet,  or  kindled  a 
flame  of  sympathy  in  the  reader.  He  fancied,  having  written  of  love  in 
these  two  pieces,  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  woman.  Nursing  this  dek- 
sion,  the  woman  on  whom  his  chdce  fell  was  Martha  Blount.  The  &tr 
Martha  enjoyed'  his  society  and  admired  hie  genius,  but  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  lover,  and  rejected  his  advances  with 
a  scorn  that  went  to  his  heart,  if  heart  he  had  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  the  word,  and  if  self-Jove  had  not  extinguished  the  noUer 
love  which  man  feels  for  woman. 
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Dr.  Johnson  records    ia^hia  life  of  Popa  that  when   in-  his. 
last  illness  ia  the  fifty-siztl)  jesn  of  liisage^.  and 'while  lie  was  yet 
capable  of  conversation,  he  sat  intheganien  of  his  villa  at  Twicken- 
l^am^ia  the .  company  o£  L^rd  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Mavohmoni,  he. 
saw  Martha  Blount^at  the  bottom  ofi.tbe  .terrace,^  a^ad  asl^ed  Lord^ 
Bolingbroke  to<  go  <md  hand  her  up. ,  .{Bolingbroke^  noA  liking,  the^ 
erzapd^  crossed  his  legs  and  eat  still ;  but  Marehmont,  younger*  and  less  ^ 
captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who -when  he  came  up  to  her  asked, 
VlFio^/  ian-t  he.dead  yet?\  ,  Pope's ^ preference— it  can  scarcely  be. 
qalled  love-r-fbr  JVfartha  Blount  w^  bi0fli^^,|tpproach  ta  the  t^nder^ 
passionf  And  this, heartless ^oremark.  fram...theJady  was.aU  that  .earner 

,  ^.  Pope  died  of  a  general  decay  of  nature^  of  pure  senility  i^ggrayated. 
1^.  asthma,  at  an  .ag^  ^hen  the  ^ltellec^  is.  usually  in  its  prime  UA<?4 
touched,  if  the  body  be  strong  and  healthy,  by  the  first<app;ifo^ches -of^ 
4eoay«  .fie.ha(L|a  gc^t. reputation  whilahe.lived,aaid  ^e  leftra  9till 
greater  n^utaiion  when' he  died,  which* is tiot  yet  eztinguishedy  nor 
likely  to  be.  r 

.  ,  The  personal  vanity  of  Pope  appears  to,  have,  been  in, inverse 
iatio.,te  bis  personal' graces,  and  his.riuteU(ectual  vaoity,  must  have 
been,  inordinate .  to  have  seriously,  ofiended  so  kindly  '  a  man  as 
Addison. .  Great  mustrha^ie  been  the  coxKisett  which  prompted  him  to- 
write:  .  ^  v 

Yes  I- 1  afea*  proiid  fo  see 
'    "      '      f  Men'ftolAfBwdof^di-wftaidDfiiie. 

•  I  fit  is  Btai  the  fashiotf  to  rank  BoHeau  nand  Pbpe  among  the  poets. 
UirlannrerBe^  and  poetry  am  identSibalytlie  diahn  (^amtot  be  aUovM.' 
The  b^  works  of  both  ai'e  imitatioxte  of  ancient  cita^ical  literature; 
applied  t&  the  maimers  of  modem  tiidfs^  witfa69t'  imagination,  with* 
Kttle  fiincy,  and  with  no  tend^mess.  Tbey^  daszle  ^amd  often  piease*  the  • 
judgment  andtiekle  the  jaded  palates  of  the  cynical^  but  they  never 
totieh  tbe  heart.  The  reader  smil^  nt^hem,  a»d*  i^dlishes  the' 
oavldreof  'their  Wit^  but  is  never  called  upoh'  fott*  ^sSgb^  much'  less^ 
a  tear,  in  admii-ation'  of  or  in  sympatfliy  with  th^r  genius^  They^ 
aine  Thymers  and  rersifiers  only,  and  bAve  no  daim  to^  be -considered' 
makers^  6c  ^poots  *  in  <tlie  Oi^k  sense  of  tiie  word.  Eveii  :their 
veiBiflcatioik  is  not  •  perfect.  '  Pope,  a  Severe  ^ critic  of  others^  waS' 
especially  feidty  himsislf  in'this'seooodary  aspect  of  the  great  vocation 
of  the  Bard,  and  '  hi^  stilted  ^  verses '  halt  and  stumble  in  a  •  manner 
which  would  not  be  tojeraled  in  a  third-rate  writer  of  the  present 
century.  In  ten  consecutive  Knes  of  th^ 'fourth  canto  of  the  ^  Bape  of 
tbe  Lock '  his  resources  are  so  poor  that  be  rhymes  them  all  on  the 
lame  vowel  sound  j  as  *  ways,  plays,^  *"delayy  pray,'  *  disdains,  maintains,'* 
'  grace,  face,'  *  inflame,  game.'    This  is  a  n^notonous  poverty  of  soimd 
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which,  if  he  had  known  or  thought  of  it,  he  could  easily  have  reme- 
died. A  hundred  such  instances  of  carelessness,  to  give  it  the 
mildest  form  of  condemnation,  are  to*  be  found  in  his  most  admired 
works ;  as  ^  hate,  state,'  ^  regret,  forget,'  in  the  same  quotation  in 
Heloise  to  Abelard.  And  such  slovenly  rhymes  as  ^  coins '  and  ^  dines,' 
*fault'  and  ^thought,'  ^awake*  and  *speak,'  *look'  and  'spoke,' 
<  garrets '  and  ^  chariots,'  ^  sphere '  and  ^  there,'  '  plain '  and  ^  man,' 
*  barrier '  and  ^  hear,'  *  mayors '  and  *  wars,'  *  conveys '  and  *  oper-ays,* 
and  many  others  which  occur  not  only  in  the  *  Essay  cm  Man '  but  in 
the  *  Dunciad '  and  several  of  his  most  ambitious  poems ;  and  such 
unnatural  inversions  of  phraseology  as  '  Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children 
birds  pursue,'  would  not  be  tolerated  by  either  the  critics  or  the 
readers  of  the  present  day,  if  presented  to  the  world  by  any  one  pre- 
tending to  the  high  name  of  a  poet,  or  even  to  the  lower  name  of  as 
accomplished  versifier. 

Boileau  and  Pope  were,  if  not  exactly  the  last,  the  greatest  dis- 
ciples of  the  bad  school  of  stiff,  formal,  pedantic,  sapless  classicism. 
They  were  admired  in  an  age  of  narrow  sympathies  and  vitiated 
taste,  in  which  the  highest  ideal  of  poeby  was  represented  ii 
existing  iii  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil  and  in  the  inferior  but 
more  popular  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  Their  influence  upcm 
French  and  English  literature  was  wide  and  injurious,  and  continued 
to  operate  almost  to  the  time  of  Victor  Hugo  in  France,  and  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  in  England. 

Whatever  the  divergencies  of  genius  of  the  last-named  EngM 
poets,  they  agreed  in  the  one  great  essential  of  being  natural,  and  of 
looking  at  life  with  their  own  eyes  without  deigning  to  wear  the 
rusty  spectacles  of  the  ancients.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  exanqiie 
of  Boileau  and  Pope  has  ceased  to  impress  the  minds  of  imperfectly 
educated  or  conunon-place  people  who  think  that  they  love  poetry  with- 
out understanding  in  what  it  consists.  Were  it  otherwise,  such  per- 
sistent currents  of  inane  verse  would  not  continue  to  overflow  in  the 
^Poets'  Comer'  of  newspapers,  in  the  pages  of  less  eph^neral  periodicaki 
and  in  the  countless  volumes  which  booksellers  continue  to  puUuh 
with  a  pertinacity  that  is  almost  wonderful  until  the  conmierdai 
reasons  which  govern  their  actions  are  duly  weighed  and  considered. 
Being  tradesmen  and  not  critics,  they  run  no  risk,  and  will  publirii 
almost  anything  that  is  not  libellous  or  indecent,  provided  the  youof 
men  and  women  who  fancy  themselves  poets  and  poetesses  will  payaU 
expenses,  and  a  conmiission  on  the  sale,  if  any  sale  there  be,  which  is 
sometimes  more  than  doubtful.  Verse-making  in  our  day  has  beoome 
a  nuisance,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  too  easily  ac- 
quired of  such  writers  as  Pope  and  Boileau,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  belief  that  prevails  among  ardent  and  inexperi^aced  youths 
that  admiration  of  poetry  qualifies  a  person  for  writing  it.     One  may 
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admire  a  fine  statue  and  think  oneself  a  judge  of  sculpture  without 
proceeding  to  carve  the  marble  or  model  a  Venus  or  an  Apollo  in 
the  nude.  But  unluckily  every  one  who  admires  poetry  thinks  he 
can  write  it.  The  more's  the  pity  I  True  poetry,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  verse,  is  as  rare  in  our  day  as  ever  it  was,  and  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  a  country's  literature. 

Chablbs  Mackay. 


/     '  ;l 
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OPIUM  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 


^  Thebe  is  no  subject  connected  with  China  and  our  relations  with 
that  country  which  has  attracted,  upon  the  whole,  so  much  attention 
as  the  opium  trade,  and  our  active  intervention  in  its  supply.  It 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  our  first  war  with  China  in  1839,  the 
result  of  which  was  materially  to  change  our  position  in  the  countiy, 
and  that  of  the  Chinese  nation  in  respect  to  the  whole  Western  world. 
It  has  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  Special  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  agitu* 
tion  and  discussion  among  a  large  body  of  our  countrymen  at  Exeter 
Hall  and  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  missionary  objects,  thus  en- 
listing some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  in  a  question  often 
urged  upon  the  nation  as  demanding  a  national  decision  and  a  pdicy 
in  accordance  with  it.  As  a  political  question,  bearing  upon  all  our 
relations  with  China,  it  has  of  necessity  been  often  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  successive  governments  by  the  course  of  events,  both 
before  and  since  the  war;  attacked  among  ourselves  on  hygienie 
grounds  by  the  denouncers  of  stimulants  imder  every  form — ^and  of 
narcotic  stimulants  as  the  most  pernicious  of  all  forms — on  moral  and 
religious  grounds  by  missionaries  and  their  friends,  it  still  remains 
the  "  vexed  question  "  of  Exeter  Hall — a  weapon  of  offence  in  the 
hands  of  Continental  carpers  at  our  national  morality  and  policy ; 
and  a  permanent  source  of  opprobrium  and  difficulty  with  the 
Chinese.' 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  wrote  these  words, 
and  they  remain  as  applicable  to  our  relations  with  China  and  the 
opium  trade  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  in  the  year  1858.  It 
would  seem  much  easier,  therdbre,  to  fill  the  Egyptian  Hall  with  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  opium  trade  and 
advocating  its  suppression,  than  to  grasp  all  the  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject and  devise  a  practical  mode  of  dealing  with  its  difficulties. 

The  meeting  which  took  place  last  month  at  the  Mansion  House, 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  and  an  Archbishop  and  a  Cardinal  as 
chief  supporters,  passed  resolutions  declaring  it  to^be  <  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  put  an  end  to  the  opium  trade,'  and  among  other  things 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  Lidia,  except  for  medicinal 
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ipnrposes,  and  to  ^  support  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
suppress  the  traffic'  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  one  of  those 
-present  ever  seriously  endeavoured  to  realise  with  what  result  to  the 
CSiinese  population,  and  that  of  India,  these  measures  could  be,  I  will 
Bot  say  carried  out,  but  attempted ;  or  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of 
one,  or  even  of  both  Gt>vemments  imited,  ^  to  put  an  end '  to  the  trade, 
and  prevent  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  their  respective  dominions. 
Of  course,  the  olgect  contemplated  was  moral  and  philanthropic,  for 
-Que  benefit  of  the  Chinese  under  both  aspects. 

fint  statesmen  and  ministers,  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration and  government  rests,  are  not  able  to  proceed  on  such 
lines  without  reference  to  the  means  and  the  probable  results.  And  not 
only  is  it  necessary  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  they  should  carefully 
consider  by  what  practical  means  the  end  could  be  attained,  but 
-whether  other  and  worse  evils  than  those  denounced  might  not  follow 
their  adoption.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant bearing  of  this  trade  on  our  relations  with  China,  and  the 
material  interests  of  our  Indian  Empire,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  tiie  diief  arguments  and  facts  on  both  sides  diould  be  placed  at 
this  time  befoie  the  public  in  a  compact  and  readable  form.  It  is 
tme  that  these  may  be  fDund  ia  various  Blue  Books,  and  minutes  of 
the  evidence  obtained  by  Special  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Par-^ 
liament,  and  other  puUic  documents.  But  many  of  these,  going 
back  over  a  series  of  years,  are  virtually  buried ;  and,  judging  from 
the  speeches  at  the  Mansion  House  and  the  successive  debates  on  the 
opium  question  in  Parliament,  there  would  appear  to  be  great  need  of 
tome  more  accessible  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  our  reiations 
with  China  and  this  vexed  question  of  <^ium.  I  propose,  therefore^ 
in  the  following  pages  to  review  briefly  all  the  leading  facts  most 
neeessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  points  at -issue. 

^  Some  recent  information  of  a  valuable  and  reliable  nature  has 
quite  recently  been  afforded  by  a  Yellow  Book  on  ^  Opium,'  emanat- 
ing from  the  Inspector-Creneral  of  Maritime  Customs  in  China ;  and, 
like  all  that  proceeds  from  tiiat  source  under  the  able  and  energetic  tA^ 
ministration  of  Mr.  Hart,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  lucid  arrange-^ 
Hient.  Thej  Statistical  Department  of  the  India  Office  has  also 
^portunely  furnished  valuable  papers  bringing  our  knowledge  up 
ta  the  laflest  date  a»  to  the  opium  revenue,  culture,  &e.  In  addition, 
a  further  correspond^Eice  between  Sir  TluHnas  Wade,  our  Minister  in 
China,  and  Prince  Kung,  respecting  the  delay  in  ratifying  the  Con* 
vention  lof  1878 — ^the  latest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  two  Govern^ 
ments  to  deal  with  this  burning  question — has  just  appeared.  Under 
these  circumstances,  agreeing  with  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  «ntiK)pium  agitation,  that  *  few  are  aiM}uainted  with  the  facts, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  spread  relevant  information,'  I  pro- 
ceed to  do  my  pert  in  this  good  work. 
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To  understand  the  present  state  of  the  opium  question  and  our 
relations  with  China  in  respect  to  it,  something  must  be  known  of  the 
past  history  of  both. 

The  foreign  trade  in  opium  is  comparatively  of  recent  growth.  In 
17C7  the  importation  of  opium  did  not  exceed  1,000  chests,  and  it 
continued  at  that  rate  in  Portuguese  hands  for  some  years.  It  was 
not  until  1773  that  the  East  India  Company  made  its  first  shipment 
in  a  very  small  way.  In  1781,  exactly  a  century  ago,  they  freighted 
a  vessel  with  1,600  chests.  Sold  at  a  loss  to  one  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants at  Canton,  and  found  xmsaleable,  it  was  finally  reshipped  by 
him  for  the  Archipelago.  A  depot  of  two  small  vessels  had  the  same 
year  been  formed  by  the  English  in  the  Canton  waters. 

In  1793  only,  the  Chinese  authorities  began  to  object  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. A  single  vessel  was  then  sent  to  Whampoa  (an  anchorage 
twelve  miles  from  Canton),  in  no  way  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  molested.  This  state  of 
things  continued  without  any  noticeable  incident  until  1 820,  during 
an  interval  therefore  of  some  twenty-seven  years,  when  an  order  wji5 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  forbidding  any  vessel  entering  the 
port  with  opium  on  board.  To  judge  by  the  language — a  very  uncertain 
guide,  however — His  Excellency  was  quite  in  earnest.  *  Be  careful,'  he 
concludes, '  and  do  not  read  this  proclamation  as  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  so  tread  within  the  net  of  the  law,  for  you  will  find  your  escape 
as  impracticable  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  bite  his  own  navel.'  The 
appearance  of  this  document  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  an  edict 
emanating  from  Peking,  prohibiting  the  drug  under  heavy  penalties, 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  *  it  wasted  the  time  and  property  of  the 
people  of  the  Innerland,  leading  them  to  exchange  their  silver  and 
commodities  for  the  vile  dirt  of  the  foreigner.'  Notwithstanding 
these  official  acts,  however,  from  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  East 
India  Company's  monopoly  in  1834,  so  far  from  escape  from  '  the  net 
of  the  law '  being  impracticable,  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  off 
the  Bogue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  Biver,  and  along  the  coast 
northward  for  some  distance,  continued  uninterruptedly  and  assumed 
something  of  a  regular  character :  so  far  as  an  established  tariff  of 
fees  to  be  paid  for  the  undisguised  connivance  of  the  authorities  ^ 
Canton  could  regularise  an  officially  prohibited,  and  therefore  techni- 
cally a  contraband  trade.  During  the  eighteen  months  before  Com- 
missioner Lin's  raid  in  1839,  the  trade  at  Canton  was  actually  carried 
on  in  four  boats  carrying  the  Viceroy's  flag,  commonly  called  *  Post- 
crabs 'and  'Scrambling  Dragons,' which  paid  a  regular  fee  to  tbe 
Custom  House  and  military  posts. 

In  the  interval,  however,  after  the  end  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  taken  over  thedirec* 
tion,  and  sent  out  a  Commission,  with  Lord  Napier  as  its  chief.  From 
this  change,  not  very  wisely  inaugurated  without  any  previous  com- 
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munication,  either  with  the  Chinese  Government  at  Peking  or  its 
chief  authority  at  Canton,  a  violent  contention  had  arisen  between 
the  Chief  Commi»doner  and  the  Viceroy.  Lord  Napier  was  instruc- 
ted to  proceed  to  Canton  and  announce  his  arrival  by  letter  to  the 
Viceroy.  His  Lordship  not  only  began  inauspiciously  by  having 
proceeded  to  Canton  without  the  license  or  permission,  thereto- 
fore required  from  the  Viceroy,  but  insisted  on  addressing  this  High 
officer  by  letter  direct  and  on  equal  terms,  as  the  British  represen- 
tative, instead  of  by  humble  ^petition'  sent  through  the  Chinese 
Hong  merchants,  the  usual  course  followed  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  East  India  Company.  This  was  treated  by  the  Chinese  as  an 
unheard-of  act  of  presumption ;  and  the  Viceroy  indignantly  refused 
to  receive,  or  let  any  of  his  subordinates  receive,  such  ^  communica- 
tion, and  finally  ordered  a  blockade  of  the  factory,  the  stoppage  of 
trade,  provisions,  and  various  other  menacing  measures.  Lord  Napier 
styled  him  a  ^  presumptuous  savage,'  and  the  Viceroy  in  his  procla- 
mations spoke  of  his  Lordship  as  a  '  Barbarian  Eye '  on  whom  it  was 
incumbent  to  ^  obey  and  keep  the  laws  and  statutes.'  ^  There  has 
never  been  such  a  thing  as  outside  barbarians  sending  in  a  letter,' 
wrote  the  Governor  in  great  wrath  to  the  Hong  merchants. 

It  was  evident  the  two  pretensions — the  one  to  the  supremacy  of  a 
Suzerain  State,  and  the  other  equality— could  not  be  reconciled,  and  in 
effect  admitted,  under  the  circumstances,  of  no  compromise.  Lord 
Napier  accordingly,  in  order  to  jnevent  further  injury  to  the  trade,  and 
personal  danger  to  those  in  the  factoiy,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Macao,  surrounded  by  an  insulting  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers,  where  he 
shortly  after  died,  harassed  in  mind  and  worn  out  by  fever  brought  on 
by  confinement  during  several  weeks  at  the  &ctory  in  a  tropical  heat. 

The  Chinese  were  jubilant  and  triumphant,  and  graciously  allowed 
the  trade  to  proceed  again  as  usual.  From  this  time,  however,  to 
lin's  proceedings  in  1839,  all  our  relations  became  more  and  more 
strained,  and  in  an  unsettled  condition.  As  regards  opium,  the 
depot  ships  continued  without  serious  interference  at  Lintus  or  else- 
where, between  Macao,  Hongkong,  and  Canton.  But  the  authorities  of 
both  countries,  after  Lord  Napier's  mission,  were  in  a  false  position,  and 
frequent  difficulties  and  threats  of  interruption  to  the  trade  were  the 
consequence ; — that  being  the  usual  resource,  in  those  days  of  the 
Chinese  local  authorities,  to  compel  obedience  from  the  ^  outside  bar- 
barians.' 

This  troubled  period  culminated  in  Commissioner  Lin's  imprison- 
ing the  foreigners  in  Canton  until  he  extorted  the  surrender  of  all 
opium  in  Chinese  waters,  though  quite  beyond  hia  reach,  and  other- 
wise out  of  his  power  to  seize,  by  any  other  exercise  of  force  or 
authority.  The  war  which  followed  and  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking,  in  1842,  established  our  relations,  official  and  commercial, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  reasonable  and  weU*defined  footing.     It  has 
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commonly  been  called  the  ^  Opimn  war ; '  and  it  was,  no  doubt^  as  bd 
often  asserted,  '  intimately  connected  with  the  illegal  traffic  in 
opium ' — and  yet,  had  there  been  no  opium  or  illegal  trade  of  any 
kind  in  question,  the  same  causes  would  haye  led  to  the  same  result 
These  causes  were  in  operation  during  the  whole  period  the  foieigii 
larade  at  Canton  existed.  Violent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  a  kind 
both  oppressive  and  utterly  unjustifiable,  were  so  firequent  that  tiiey 
must  have  led  to  a  total  Tupture  and  war,  sooner  ot  later,  as  the*oiiij 
way  of  remedying  a  condition  of  things  altogether  intolerable. 

The  war  and  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1 842  left  the  trade  in  ofrfam 
on  the  same  footing  as  before—^an  tmrecognised,  and  therefore,  so^fiir 
as  Chinese  legislation  wad  concerned,  a  prohibited  and  illegal  trade, 
^trfth  power  untouched  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Grovemment  of  China 
might  deem  best — ^by  the  seizure  of  ships  in  their  waters,  or  of  the 
drug,  when  landed  on  their  shores ; — and  any  other  repressive  and 
-penal  measures  they  might  see  fit  to  apply  to  their  own  subjects.  *What 
they  did  under  these  circumstances  we  shall  see  presently.  If  we 
now  trace  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  opium,  from  the  year  1790  to 
1820,  during  which  the  import  of  the  drug  had  never  exceeded  5^000 
chests,  and  rarely  amounted  to  more  than  4,000 ;  and  thenoe  on  to 
1840,  when  the  war  commenced,  we  find  that  in  1830  the  importa- 
-tion  had  increased  to  16,873  chests ;  and  thenceforth  each  decade  to 
the  present  date  has  shown  a  continuous  and  large  increase.-  In 
1840  it  had  xeached  20,619  chests  (the  quantity  destroyed  by  Lin 
in  the  Cairt^on  ^waters),  and  from  that  year  to  1850  it  increased  to 
52,925  (Aests.  In  1860  the  quantity  imported  into  China  *^  was 
59,405  chests,  according  to  the  best  statistics  attainable-  by^  Mr. 
Commissioner  Dick,  without  Custom  House  returns,  Hong^ng 
being  a  free  port.  In  1870  it  increased  to  95,045  pictds,'  and  in 
1880  to  96,839  piculs.  This  last  amount  is  slightly  over  the 
average  quantity  sent  annually  to  China  during  the  whole  decade 
preceding;  the  smallest  quantity  in  any  one  of  these  being  (in 
1876)  84,619  piculs,  and  the  highest  (in  1879)  107,970.  Tte 
average  for  the  whole  decade  is  88,590  piculs,  showing  the  ftuctoatioii 
to  have  been  fix>m  84,619  to  107,970,  with  a  variable  tendency  to 
increase. 

From  this  retroq)ect  it  will  be  seen  it  was  not  the  English,  as  so 
constantly  assumed,  but  the  Portuguese,  who  first  imported  opium 
into  China.    Secondly,  that  in  1781  the  foreign  trade  in  the  drag 

'  See  Beport  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  ii.  Special  Beries,  No.  4,  on  Opium 
(*  Hongkong  Statistics  *),  published  by  order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs— just 
issued. 

'  The  Msltva  opimm  ohestsare  equivalent  to  one  picul,  bat  Patim  and  BeMfM  !• 
o^e  picul  twenty  <^tties-rU>at  is,  twenty  catties  more ;  bnt  only  AO  per  oentt  o£  t^fl 
total  imports  in  the  last  ten  years  consisted  of  Patna  and  Benares  (the  GoTernmeBl 
Opium),  Malwa  being  the  production  of  native  States,  and  amounts  to  60  per  cent.  «f 
the  whole  quantity  imported  info  China  from  India. 
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was  80  insignificant  that  1,600  chests  could*  not  be  ^olck  *  At  this 
date,  then,  we  may  fiurly  conclude  that,  if  the  Chinese  had  any  ae^ 
quaintance  with  opium,  otherwise  than  as  w  medicine,  they  did  not 
derire  their  supplies  firom  abroad — firom  India  or  elsewhere.  Dn 
Wells  Williams,  who  doubts  whether  the  Chinese  had  long  known 
opiiun,  even  as  a  medicine,  admits  that,  from  the  way  the  poppy  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Herbal^  compiled  more  than  two  centuried 
ago,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  indigenous.  And  as  both 
the  plant  and  the  inspissated  juice,  together  with  the  mode  of  collect^ 
v^  the  latter,  is  mentioned,  the  inference  is  clearly  that  it  was  well 
known  at  this  period,  and  in  common  use  otherwise  than  as  a  medi«* 
cine.  We  know,  farther,  that  in  the  General  History  of  the  Southern 
-Province  of  Yunnan,  which  was  revised  and  republished  in  the 
first  year  of  Kien-Lung's  reign  ^  (A.n.  1736),  opium  is  noted  as  a 
common  product  of  Yung-Cbang-Foo,  and  Mr.  Hobson,  the  Com- 
misBioner  of  Customs,  says  truly,  Mf  134  years  ago  so  much  opium 
was  produced  as  to  deserve  it  notice  in  such  a  work,'  it  may  well 
have  increased  since,  and  could  be  no  novelty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  exhaustive  chapter  on 
the  opium  trade,  hazards  a  guess  that,  ^  as  the  natives  of  Assam  and 
the  adjoining  region  have  used  opium  for  a  long  period,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  made  known  to  the  Chinese  from  that  quarter.' 
Whether  it  be  likely  or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fiact.  And, 
if  80  derived,  the  Chinese  must  have  bettered  their  instruction  by 
inventing  the  opium  pipe,  and  smoking  instead  of  eating  or  drinking 
it,  as  tjiey  do  yet  in  India  and  the  adjoining  countries^  «  He  readily 
admitsy  at  all  events,  that  ^none  was  imported  coast-wiBe  for  scores 
of  years  after  that  date.'  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  use  of 
opium  has  been  general  amongst  Asiatic  nations  as  a  stimulant  and 
narcotic  from  a  time  unknown,  and  consumed  in  one  form  or  other, 
much  as  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  used  by  Europeans.  We  cannot 
even  say  what  country  is  the  original  habitat  of  the  poppy.  It  is 
^tivated  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and,  if  not  in- 
digenous in  China,  it  has  certainly  for  a  very  long  tkne  been  oulti- 
Tated  there  by  the  natives. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unimportant  how  far  back  in  the 
li^cent^Fy-^at  is,  before  any  foreign  opium  was  imported — the  cul- 
tifation  and  consumption  of  the  produce  became  common.  In  1792^ 
the  date  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  Barrow  mentions  the  prevalent 
use  of  the  drug  by  officials  and  others  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society ; 
^d  yet  at  that  date,  and  for  thirty  years  later,  the  whole  amount  of 
imported  opium  did  not  exceed  4,000  chests,  and  without  showing 
^y  tendency  in  that  period  to  increase.  It  is  important  to  know 
hi  this  long  interval  what- the  Chinese  themselves'  were  doing  <in  the 

'  See  Mr.  Hobson's  Report  for  1868  in  Reports  on  Trade,  published  bj  the 
hector-General  of  Maritime  Customs. 
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production  of  native  opiurn.  And  we  are  not  left  in  much  doubt  on 
that  subject ;  for,  if  Imperial  edicts  and  proclamations  of  local  autho- 
rities have  answered  no  other  useful  purpose,  they  supply  the  most 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  poppy  culture  in  China.  It  is  commonly 
assimied  that  all  these  edicts  were  solely  directed  against  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  opium  and  all  who  consumed  it.  But  many  of  these 
are  directed  against  the  Emperor's  own  subjects  for  growing  the  poppy 
against  his  reiterated  commands.  In  1796,  it  is  true,  the  foreign  opium 
was  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  on  account  of  its  ^  wasting  the 
time  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  Innerland, 
and  exchanging  their  silver  and  commodities  for  the  vile  dirt  of  foreign 
countries.'  And  the  supercargoes  of  the  Company  at  that  time 
recommended  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  pro- 
hibit its  shipment  to  China — the  only  measure  now  advocated  by 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  then,  any  more  than  it  can  be  done  now ;  but  they  did  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  give  effect  to  the  Imperial  edict,  by  pro- 
hibiting their  own  ships  bringing  it  to  China,  and,  unlike  the 
Emperor's  orders — theirs  were  obeyed. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  many  of  these  evi- 
dences of  the  general  prevalence  of  opium  cultivation  by  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Walters,  a  consular  officer  stationed  at  Ichang,  on  the  U^^ 
Yangtze,  made  special  inquiries  at  my  desire  in  1865  into  the  origin 
of  opium  smoking,  and  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ii  had 
existed  for  centuries.  He  found  the  opium  consumed  in  the  West 
was  locally  produced,  and  Indian  opium  '  did  not  pass  higher  up  the 
Yangtze  than  the  port  of  Hankow  and  surrounding  districts ;  and  was 
not  imported  by  any  channel  inta  Western  Hu-pei,  Szechuen,  or  the 
other  provinces  of  the  West.'  Indian  opium  was  only  consumed, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  Treaty  Ports  are 
situated,  and  yras  smoked  mostly  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  while  the 
common  people  smoke  chiefly  the  native  drug. 

The  production  of  Chinese  opium  in  the  province  of  Szechuen 
appeared  by  all  accounts  to  be  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Indian  crop,  Malwa,  Patna,  and  Benares  put  together.  '  All  over 
Western  China,'  he  reports,  *  the  conditions  of  poppy  culture,  as  far 
as  the  officials  are  concerned,  are  those  of  perfect  freedom,  and  even 
open  encouragement.'  And  other  witnesses  attest  that,  in  like  manner, 
there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  cultivation  of  opium  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Although  nominally  the  laws  of 
China  forbid  the  cultivation  of  opium,  it  is  actually  encouraged  by 
the  high  tariff  placed  on  the  foreign  drug ;  Likin  taxes  being  regu- 
larly levied  on  the  native  produce,  which  are  fifty  per  cent  lower 
than  those  charged  on  foreign  opium.  Where  do  these  taxes  go  ? 
To  the  provincial  treasuries  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country.     What  can  be  the  worth,  then,  of  Imperial  edicts  prohibiting 
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the  consumption  and  the  native  culture  of  opium,  when  the  whole  of 
the  governing  classes  either  openly  or  covertly  encourage  and  profit 
by  it  ?  Thus,  for  example,  Li-Hung  Chang,  who  was,  and  is  at  this 
day,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Viceroys,  and  a  leading  statesman, 
who  lately  wrote  an  official  letter  in  a  highly  moral  ^and  aggrieved  . 
tone  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  opium  trade,  and  the  cruel  wrong 
we  inflicted  on  his  country  by  it ;  when  he  was  governor-general  of 
the  Hukwang  province,  actively  employed  ^himself  both  in  Honan, 
which  he  also  governed  provisionally,  and  in  the  adjoining  province, 
then  under  his  brother's  rule,  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy.  Beports  reached  me  at  the  time,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
province  of  Szechuen  was  given  up  to  the  culture  under  this  influence. 
And  on  the  appearance  of  an  Imperial  edict  reiterating  the  standing 
prohibition,  he  memorialised  the  throne  for  leave  to  issue  licences  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  as  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  and  a 
means  of  further  preventing  the  consumption  of  foreign  opium  (a 
much  more  pernicious  drug,  as  he  alleged)  and  the  importation  of 
which  impoverished  the  nation ! 

What  could  the  Emperor's  prohibitory  edicts  effect  under  such 
conflicting  conditions?  In  1869  one  of  the  censors,  Yuen-ho- 
Chung,  memorialised  the  Emperor,  urging  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  should  be  sternly  prohibited,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
Peking  Oazette  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  with  an  edict  in  conformity, 
referring  to  previous  edicts  to  the  same  effect,  and  enjoining  once 
more  the  High  officers  and  Magistrates  to  enforce  the  prohibitions. 
This  censor  states  that '  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  attended  with 
grave  prejudice  to  the  people's  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  culture 
beginning  in  Kansu  has  spread  to  Shensi  and  Shansi,  and  has  now 
gradually  extended  to  Kiangsu,  Honan,  Shantung,  and  other  pro- 
vinces— in  a  word,  all  over  China.'  This  last  assertion  was  not 
strictly  true,  for  all  the  reports  I  received  at  that  time  tended  to 
show  that  a  longitudinal  line  might  be  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
dividing  the  eastern  provinces,  in  which  were  all  the  Treaty  Ports, 
from  the  western  and  southern  provinces,  and  in  the  latter  only  the 
native  culture  and  consumption  would  be  found  general — very  little 
Indian  opium  finding  its  way  there — while  to  the  east  little  else  was 
in  demand.  So  that  it  is  evident,  whatever  prejudice  to  the  Chinese 
may  arise  fix)m  the  importation  of  Indian  opium,  it  is  very  closely 
limited  to  the  eastern  or  sea-coast  provinces  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Treaty  Ports ;  and  the  Chinese  alone  were  and  are  responsible 
for  all  the  rest,  exceeding,  to  all  appearance,  in  area  of  cultivation  and 
amount  of  produce,  the  land  so  employed  in  India,  and  all  the  foreign 
opium  imported.  A  large  proportion  of  Chinese  opium  smokers 
belong  to  these  western  provinces,  and  by  all  accounts  their  popula- 
tion is  to  this  day  practically  unacquainted  with  foreign  opium. 

Further  evidence  on  this  head  can  hardly  be  necessary.    I  will . 
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only  quote  one  more  testimony,  famished  by  Mr.  Baber,  the  Chinefie 
Seoretary  of  H.M.'s  Legation,  and  a  most  intelligent  obs^rer  who 
was  sent  with  Mr.  Grosvenor's  mission  to  Moulmein  after  Mr.  Mar- 
gary's  murder.  The  following  is  his  report  on  the  opium  cultivation 
coming  under  his  observation  in  his  journey  to  the  southern  limits  of 
China,  through  a  great  tract  of  country  very  little  known  to 
Europeans:—- 

We  were  astounded  at  the  extent  of  the  poppy  cultivation  "both  in  Sii&Hjh'uen 
and  Tiinnen ;  we  first  heard  of  it'  on  the  boundary  line  between  Hee-pei  and  Seii- 
eh'nen,  ia  a  Cottage  winch  appeals  in  an  illustration  ii^Ten  in  the  work  of  OaptiiD 
Blacld^ton,  the  highest  ooltagre  oa  the  right  of  the  sketch.  A  few  miles  south  of 
this  spot  tiie  most  yaluahle  variety  of  iiatiye  opium  is, produced.  In  asceoding 
the  river,  wherever  cultivation  existed  we  found  numerous  fields  of  poppy.  Even 
the  sandy  hanks  were  often  planted  with  it  down  to  the  water's  ^f!;<e^ ;  but  it  wm 
iiot  until  we  began  our  land  journey  in  YUniien  that  we  fairi;^  realised  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  its  pfoduetioat  With  some  fear  of  lacing  disoredkedy  but  at  tht 
same  tima  with  a  cqnsciouraess  thal^.I  am  vaderestimatiiig  the  proportion,! 
estimate  that  thp  poj^-fiel^s^^on^tif  ^te  a  thii:d  Q^  the  whole  cultivation  of  Timnen, 
We  saw  the  gradual  process  of  its  growth  frgm  the  appearance  of  the  young  spike- 
lets  above  ground  in  January  or  earlier,  to  the  full  luxuriance  of  the  red,  white, 
and  pu^le  flOwisrs,  wiiiblr  wei^  ilVeMy  fal&ig  in  May.  In  that  month  the  farmen 
were  trying  the  jnwe^  >hut  wie  did  noli  jee.  the  haivest  gathered.  We  walked  iooM 
hundreds  of  miles; throi^|i  {^piee;  we  breakfas;ted  among  poppies;  we  shot  wild 
di^s  19  the  p<^pi^s,,  ^ven  iyy^tcji^d  little  hovels,  ia  the  moui^tains  were  generaHj 
attended  by  a  poppy  patch. 

•  Tiiese  are  fiustB^tfae  tmportasitr  bearing  of  whidi  on  the  ^^lele 
question  r  ban.  neither  ht  inietaken  nor  deni^. 

It  nimst  now  have  been  rnade  evident  beyond  dispute  that 
neither  b^fofee  Lin's  faigb^handed  proceedings  at  Canton  in  1839,  tiie 
OBe  solitary  instance  of  decided  action  before  or  since  that  period, 
nor  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  has  any  Chinese  authority 
attenEi]^d  to  give  effect  to  the  successive  edicts  prohibiting  the 
impolrt  of  opium  by  foreigners  and  the  culture  of  the  poppy  by 
the  natives  on  Chinese  soil.  Wliy  have  they  not  ?  Up  to  1839  they 
acknowledged  no :  rights  of  foreigners,  and  recognised  no  Foreign  Statt 
€scept  as  humUe  tributaries.  In  the. depths  of  their  ignorance  aod 
immeasurable  conceit,  they  Iboked  upon  all  other  nations  as  ^oatside 
bfMrbarians-^without  appeal  to  9Xkj  law  but  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 
•They  knew  nothing  of  intematioiial  law,  if  they  had  ever  faeaid  of 
it^  and  treated  everything  foi^ign  with  the  most  profound  contempt 

If  the  Emperor,  the  Chinese  authorities  and  people,  as  has  been 
80  often  represented,  were  honestly  and  intently  bent  on  putting  aa 
end  to  all  opium  trade  and  smoking,  why  did  they  not  act  up  to  their 
asseverations  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  up  to  1820  the  foreign  import 
was  80  insignificant  and  of  so  little  importance  to  England  or  India^ 
•that,  so  far  as  Foreign  Powers  were  conoemed,  there  was  absolutdy 
nothing  to  deter  the  Chinese  Government  from  acting  as  firee  agents. 
Even  for  twenty  years  later  this  was  still  true.    Still  less  was  there 
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any  possible  fear  of  interference  with  the  Emperor  in  any  action  be. 
might  take  to  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  by  his  own  subjects.. 
Why  did  he  not  do  so  ?  There  was  here  clearly  either  a  want  of  will 
or  of  power — ^which  ? — probably  both  in  varying  degrees. 

There  was,  no  doub^  and  ajways  has  been,  a  sort  of  half-hearted 
desire  to  check  the  prevalence  of  opium  smoking,  and  more 
espedaUy  the  foreign  imp(Hiation.  A  very  hearty  sincerity,  I 
believe,  in  condemning  the  habit  as  prolific  of  much  evil.  But  the 
sovt  of  moral  feeling  with  which  an  intemperate  man  in  this  country 
condemns  the  vice  he  indulges  in  and  cannot  or  will  not  refrain  from, 
does  not  supply  the  will  to  resist  or  fly  from  the  eviL  It  is  easier  ta 
condemn  the  habit,  and  cast  upon  others  the  blame  for  not  depriving 
him  of  the  means  of  indulgence.  The  public-house  or  the  spirit 
merchant  may  be  cursed  for  supplying  the  enemy  that  steals  away 
hift  brains  and  ruins  bis  health.  That  is  a  sort  of  vicarious  virtue 
common  enough  in  China  ^  in  England.  In  the  meantime,  to  cast 
oUoquy  upon  the  outside  barbarian,  as  the  purveyor  of  a  drug  they 
desired  to  buy,  and  shield  their  own  imbecile  proceedings  bdiind  the 
liberal  censure  bestowed  upon  him,  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  views  of  national  policy.  For  half  a  century  there  was  no 
Indian  revenue  at  stake,  and  no  international  rights  to  prevent  their 
driving  all  opium  ships  away,  or,  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  all  foreign 
trade.  And  all  this  time  they  only  issued  edicts,  and  made  a  large 
fNTofit  by  the  smu^lingiees,  so  long  as  it  was  a  prohibited  article. 
The  Hoppo  of  Canton,  at  the  head  of  the  Customs,  was  himself  a 
Court-appointed  official,  who  was  required  to  furnish  annually  a  large 
subsidy  for  the  civil  list  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court  at  Peking. 
Perhaps  this  may  afford  some  explanation. 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  now  before  the  reader  of  the  absence 
of  all  serious ,  effort  either  to  restrain  the  foreign  import  or  the 
native  culture  of  opium  during  this  long  stretch  of  years,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  emotional  sentiment  of  Li-Huug  Chang's  answer  to 
the.  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opivm  Trade  ?  Efis  referei^c^ 
to  the  wide  and  imchecked  extension  of  the  poppy-fields  in  China  is 
a  curiosity  even  in  diplomatic  experience.  He  says  that  the 
4>  poppy  is  certainly  surreptitiously  grown  in  some  parts  of  China, 
notwithstanding  the  laws,  and  frequent  Imperial  edicts  prohibiting 
the  cultivation.'  Surreptitiously?  That  is,  the  half  of  China, 
and  with  payment  of  taxes  sanctioned  at  his  suggestion  by  Imperial 
order  I  This  is  surely  the  triumph  of  misrepresentation  unchecked 
by  any  regard  for  fapts.  But  the  next  sentence  is  still  finer,  when  he 
adds : '  I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  assert  here,  once  for  all,  that  the 
single  aim  of  my  Govemm^ent  in  taxing  opium  will  be  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  to  repress  the  traffic,  never  to  .gain 
revenue  from  such  a  source.'  The  last  phase  of  his  negotiations 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  in  the  Convention  of  Chefoo  supplies  a  very 
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curious  commentary.     The  whole  object  of  the  clause  devoted   to 
opium  is  not  only  an  increase  of  30  taels  on  the  import  duty,  but  a 
device  for  securing  the  gathering  of  a  Likin  tax,  within  the  port, 
which  they  found  it  otherwise  difficult  to  collect,  and  the  cause  of  a 
three  years'  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.     As  regards  the 
levy  of  duties  on  the  Indian  opium,  the  moment  it  passes  into   the 
interior,  neither  the  Treaty  of  Nanking   nor  that  of  Tientsin    in 
1858  laid  the  slightest  restraint  upon  the  Chinese  Government  in 
this  respect.     While  guarding  other  goods  from  extortions,  or  prohi- 
bitive taxes  in  the  interior,  opium  was  expressly  left  to  the  uncon- 
trolled will  of  the  Chinese  authority.     The  legalisation  of  the  opium 
trade  by  the  latter  treaty  did  not  touch  this  imrestricted  power  of 
taxation.     It  only  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  an  import  duty  to 
the  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry.    The  sole  difference  it  made  was  by 
removing  it  from  the  list  of  prohibited  articles,  and  therefore  taking 
away  the  right  of  the  Chinese  Customs  to  seize  and  confiscate  both 
ships  and  goods  engaged  in  the  traffic — a  right  which  they  had  never 
exercised,  but  always  at  their  option. 

Li-Hung  Chang  concludes  with  a  peroration  worthy  of  the 
context : — 

My  Government  (he  sajs)  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  stienuoiM 
efforts  to  control  this  flood  of  opium  before  it  overwhelms  the  whole  coimtry.  The 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States  containing  the  prohibitory  clause  against  ojaum 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  feelings  of  hummnitr 
will  prevail  in  future  relations  between  China  and  Western  nations.  My  GoTieni- 
ment  will  take  effective  measures  to  enforce  the  laws  agwnst  the  cultivation  of  t^ 
poppy  in  China,  and  otherwise  check  the  use  of  opium,  and  I  earnesdy  hope  that 
jour  Society,  and  all  right-minded  men  of  your  country,  will  support  the  effbrtx 
China  is  now  making  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  opium. 

What  *  efforts  China  is  now  making '  I  cannot  say  ;  but  of  this  we 
may  feel  sure,  that,  if  they  in  any  degree  resemble  those  hitherto 
taken  by  Li-Hung  Chang  himself  and  his  Government  in  the  pastt 
all  right-minded  men,  of  this  and  every  other  coimtry,  will  decline 
to  accept  the  general  increase  in  the  unchecked  growth  of  the  native 
plant  over  the  larger  half  of  China,  away  from  all  foreign  influence 
or  competition,  as  an  evidence  of  the  adoption  of  *  effective  measiires 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China, 
and  otherwise  check  the  use  of  opium,' 

But  enough  of  this  last  and  futile  attempt  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  of  their  apologist,  to  appear  in  open  court  with 
clean  hands  as  an  injured  and  oppressed  party.  It  is  too  hopeless 
a  case  for  further  argiiment,  and  in  no  court  of  equity  could  such 
a  plaintiff  escape  l^eing  non-suited  by  a  judge,  or  jury  of  honest 
men.  The  Chinese  Government  must  be  content  to  stand  on 
common  ground  with  the  British  in  this  matter  of  opium  traffic. 
For  any  evils  that  may  attach  to  its  consumption  in  Chinx  they  miut 
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take  more  than  an  eqnal  sbi^e  of  responsibility.  The  OhiiiflM 
Goveniment  any  time  during  fifty  years  before  the  war  mighty  with 
ease  and  certainty  have  stopped  the  trade.  While  treating  all  foreign 
powers  as  tributsuries  and  outer  barbarians,  and  their  trade  and  sub- 
jects alike  as  only  tolerated  within  the  Chinese  limits  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  Suzerain^  who  regarded  them  as  suppliants  with  no  rights 
of  any  kind — who  never  scrupled  to  stop  the  trade,  murder  judicially 
or  otherwise  innocent  foreigners  on  various  pretexts,  and  harass  the 
traders  with  arbitrary  orders,  and  extortionate  demands.  .  What 
prevented  them  ?  And  any  time  since,  they  had  the  right  expressly 
reserved  by  treaty  to  deal  with  it  as  a  smuggling  trade,  liable  to  its 
penalties  therefore,  and  to  tax  the  transit  of  the  drug  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  to  any  amount  they  pleased.  They  have  no 
locus  sUmdi  on  international  or  political  grounds,  and  no  justification 
for  charging  the  British  or  Indian  Government  with  having  imposed 
upon  them  by  force,  and  against  their  will,  a  pernicious  drug  and 
an  injurious  trade.  They  have  been  consenting  parties  and  partici- 
pators in  the  trade  and  its  profits  firom  the  firsb  day  to  the  last. 

We  may  dismiss  all  further  question  of  complahut  on  any  principle 
of  international  law.  The  jus  gentium,  for  them  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  opium  trade.  And  we  are  now  free  to  consider  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  interests  at  stake,  and  the  expediency  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  or  the  practicability  of  adopting  any  of  the  measures  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  a  total  suppression  of  the  Indian  trade  in  opium. 

To  begin  with  the  Chinese,  they  are  at  this  moment  willingly,  not 
to  say  eagerly,  receiving  a  revenue  through  the  Maritime  Customs  on 
opium,of  2,251,814  taels  (675,544^.) — ^which  by  the  Chefoo  Convention 
they  are  seeking  to  double.  This,  independent  of  all  Likin  and  other 
inland  taxation,  in  which  they  have  always  had  uncontrolled  power,  and 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  it  must  amount  to  more  than  double  that  amount 
— say  two  millions  sterling.  In  India  there  is  a  still  larger  revenue  at 
stake.  The  gross  amount  collected  in  each  presidency  and  province  of 
British  India  by  the  latest  returns— those  for  1380— was  10,319,1622., 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  cost  of  collection,  &c« — 2,067,1422. ; 
leaving  a  net  revenue  therefore  of.  8,252,0202.  The .  average  of  ten 
years  of  the  gross  revenue  appears  to  have  been  8,986,0682.,  9nd  deduct- 
ing costs — 2,067,1422. — they  would  reduce  the  average  net  revenue  to 
6,958,9262.;  say,  7,000,0002. ;  and  the  total  gross  revenue  of  India  for 
1880  being  68,484,6662.,  it  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
allowing  for  costs  of  collection  in  both  cases. 

The  trade  with  China  between  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the 
Colonies,  import  and  export,  may  be  taken  at  40,000,0002.  I  cannot 
find  space  to  go  into  any  of  the  details,  or  even  to  show  how  insepar- 
ably the  opium  trade,  which  represents  8,500,0002.,  estimating  the 
value  at  Hongkong  and  China  of  100,000  chests,  at  which  the  import 
of  the  last  year  appears,  must  be  bound  up  with  all  the  trade.  j^It 
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must  suffice  to  ^ay  that  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  adjastisg 
the  balance  of  trade,  which  would  otherwise  be  against  us  to  nearly 
that  amount,  and  would  hare  to  be  made  up  in  bullion  affecting  ex- 
change, and  every  condition  as  it  now  exists  of  the  whole  commerce. 

The  British  Government  is  recommended  to  withdraw  the  opium 
element  at  whatever  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese.  But  what 
ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  they  would  be  benefited  by  the 
withholding  of  the  Indian  opium  from  the  market  ?  Can  anyone 
believe,  after  what  has  been  shown  in  these  pages  of  the  enormous 
area  they  have  themselves  under  cultivation,  that  they  would  smoke 
one  ounce  the  less— any  Imperial  or  other  edicts  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding ?  Or,  failiog  this,  does  anyone  imagine  that  foreign 
opium  would  not  pour  in  from  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Mozambique,  and 
many  other  foreign  sources ;  and  if  not  under  the  British  flag,  under 
as  many  flags  as  there  are  nations  ?  It  needs  no  argument  to  satisfy 
anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  constant  tendency  of  trade, 
that  such  must  be  the  result. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  consequences  to  the  Indian  Empire 
if  there  were  a  sudden  deficit  of  seven  millions  and  the  displacemrat 
of  at  least  an  equal  value  in  capital  and  labour  employed  in  the  opium 
culture  and  trade  ;  because  the  avowed  object  being  to  moraUse  and 
benefit  the  Chinese,  if  it  fail  in  that,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
the  ruinous  attempt. 

It  is  true,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  objection  on  senti- 
mental rather  than  rational  grounds  to  the  Government  being  the 
encouragers  of  the  cultivation  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  poison, 
as  such  advocates  are  pleased  to  term  it.  But  Sir  George  Campbdl 
has  well  answered  this  plea  in  his  letter  in  the  Tirnie.  The  action 
of  the  Indian  Government  is  so  fex  restrictive,  that  it  limits  the  culti- 
vation, which  might  otherwise  spread  over  the  territory.  The  large 
revenue  it  collects  is  in  like  manner  a  means  of  limiting  the  sale  and 
the  consumption.  So  long  as  it  is  under  Government  control,  it 
remains  in  their  power  to  further  restrict  the  area  if  they  see  fit ; 
for  no  vested  or  private  interest  can  grow  up  to  fetter  their  action  at 
any  future  day.  My  proposal  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  the 
Convention  of  1869  was  based  on  this  power.  I  proposed  to  give 
the  Chinese  an  increased  import  duty,  and  moteover  to  allow  th^n 
to  test  their  power  and  will  to  limit  and  diminish  the  hitherto  un- 
checked production  of  opium  in  their  own  provinces  by  an  under- 
standing with  the  Indian  Government  during  a  certain  period,  not 
to  extend  the  production  in  India ;  and  if  the  Chinese  Government 
kept  faith,  and  showed  their  power  to  greatly  diminish  and  more  or 
less  rapidly  stop  the  culture  of  the  poppy  altogether,*  and  prevent 
foreign  opium  from  other  sources  taking  its  place,  the  Indian 
Government  would  then,  pari  pasauy  consider  how  far  they  could 
further  co-operate  by  diminishing  their  own  area  of  culture,  having 
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time  to  substitute  other  crops  and  industries  to  take  its  place.  I  think 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sincerity 
and  power  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  proposed  end 
was  lost.  They  were  apparently  ready  to  accept  some  arrangement 
of  this  nature ;  but  the  Convention  was  not  ratified  by  H.M.*s 
Government,  and  the  whole  matter  slept  and  drifted  for  another  ten 
years.  But,  finally,  it  is  impossible  that  the  British  Government  in 
India,  or  the  Chinese  in  China,  or  both  united,  could  'put  an  end '  to 
the  consumption  of  opium,  or  its  importation  into  the  latter  country ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Indian  Government  to  do  so  in  India, 
under  existing  conditions  it  would  be  a  folly,  conferring  benefit  on 
neither  race,  and  inflicting  incalculable  injury  on  the  250,000,000 
of  our  Indian  subjects  by  a  loss  of  revenue,  sufficient  to  shake  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  and  seriously  affect  its  power  of  efficient 
administration.  As  to  the  question  of  transferring  the  production 
and  manufocture  into  private  hands,  various  alternatives  have  been 
su^ested,  and  often  considered ;  but  the  objections  to  all  these  are 
vary  serious  if  not  insuperable.  Sir  G.  Campbell  may  not  be  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Government  monthly  is  just  the  Gothen- 
bu]^  system — which  some  of  our  great  towns  would  like  to  try  with 
a  view  to  restricting  and  controlling  the  production  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicants for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  if  the  vested  interests  of  tbe 
existing  publicans  did  not  bar  the  way ;  because,  while  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  does  tend  to  restrict  the  area  of  growth,  it  is  not  tbe 
object,  but  the  increase  of  revenue. 

I  must  conclude,  although  I  could  have  wished  to  make  this 
article  more  complete,  and  that  space  would  have  allowed  me  to  go 
fully  into  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  deeply  interestr- 
ing.  But  I  may  at  some  future  time  be  enabled  to  take  up  this  part  of 
tbe  subject.  All  I  can  say  now  is  to  repeat  in  substance  my  evidence 
before  the  Special  Committee  of  1871,  which  will  be  found,  in  extenaoy 
at  page  283  of  the  printed  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  I  distrusted 
the  power  of  any  restraining  laws  and  decrees,  and  believed  they 
must  fail,  because  a  craving  for  something  of  a  stimulating,  intoxi* 
eating,  or  narcotic  character  was  universal ;  and  that  there  had  been 
no  country  yet  discovered,  and  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  of  some  kind  or  form  had  not  been  in  use. 
They  amount  to  more  than  fifty  in  number.  They  are  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  and  yet  no  race,  savage  or  civilised,  has  ever  failed  to 
discover  them,  though  sometimes  by  very  recondite  processes,  by  dis- 
tillation and  fermentation,  but  always  with  the  same  object  and 
result.  I  also  stated,  as  I  do  now,  that,  after  a  Ibng  residence  among 
the  Chinese,  and  with  the  evidence  before  me  of  whole  nations  and 
races  like  the  Chinese,  preserving  great  vigour  and  exceptional  power 
of  labour  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  climate,  food  and  soil, 
I    cannot  adopt  the  conclusion  that  opium  exercises  no  salutary 
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influence,  and  is  simply  noxious  and  destructive.  I  believe  this  is 
only  true  of  those  who  take  it  to  excess;  that  these  are  not  the 
many,  but  the  few,  forming  only  a  small  percentage  on  the  whole ;  and 
that  as  a  cause  of  crime  it  is  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  intoxicating 
liquors  largely  consumed  in  our  own  land.  If  any  restrictive  or 
prohibitory  system  could  avail  in  preventing  the  frightful  evils 
brought  on  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  and  other  liquors  at  home,  I 
think  it  should  have  a  fair  trial  here,  before  we  attempt  by  forcible  means 
to  derange  the  whole  administrative  economy  and  habits  of  life  of 
the  populations  of  two  great  Asiatic  Empires,  respectively  containing 
some  400,000,000  and  250,000,000  of  the  most  industrious  and 
easily  governed  people  in  the  world.  If  we  cannot  succeed  at  home, 
we  shall  certainly  not  have  better  fortune  in  China. 

I  should  be  glad,  in  common  with  many  others,  if  it  were  possible 
without  aggravating  the  evil,  and  bringing  new  and  worse  agencies 
of  mischief  into  play — that  the  Indian  Government  should  be  re- 
lieved of  all  participation  in  the  growing,  manufacturing  and  selling 
of  the  drug,  which  is  not  the  proper  function  of  a  Government.  Bj 
licences,  passes,  and  export  duties  some  distinguished  Indian  officials 
have  held  that  a  gradual  process  of  transfer  might  be  effected  and 
this  desirable  end  attained.  It  was  on  the  supposition  that  such  a 
power  was  in  their  hands  that  I  urged  some  arrangement  based  upoi 
successive  limitation  might  be  entered  into  with  China  with  great 
advantage. 

How  far  the  allegations  or  convictions  of  the  missionaries  are 
well  founded,  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  obstruction  and  prejudice  created 
by  the  opium  trade,  and  our  active  participation  in  it,  I  wiU  not 
attempt  to  decide.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that,  if  time  and 
space  permitted,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show  that  many  other,  if 
not  more  obvious  and  influential,  causes  are  in  operation,  to  acconiEl 
for  the  small  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  to 
Christianise  the  Chinese  population.  And  I  will  add  that  I  do  noi 
believe,  after  a  long  residence  in  China,  that  the  active  and  lateot 
hostility  of  the  *  literati  and  gentry,'  who  are  generally  the  instigaton 
of  all  outrages  on  the  missions,  or  the  oflScial  and  ruling  classes  who 
are  so  supine,  and  the  populace  that  supply  the  agents  of  violence, 
would  be  other  than  it  is,  or  suffer  any  diminution,  if  there  were  no 
opium  question  to  exercise  its  influence  in  heightening  this  prejudice 
or  creating  ill  will  against  the  foreign  missionary. 

EUTHEIIFOBD   AlOOCK. 
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DuBiNG  the  twelve  months  since  this  College  ^  was  last  opened, 
many  distinguished  names  in  our  English  world  of  thought  and 
literature  have  passed  away.  I  do  not  know  when  so  many  great 
writers  have  died  in  such  quick  succession.  There  was  first  of  all 
George  Eliot,  then  Thomas  Carlyle,  then,  after  a  brief  interval,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  lastly  Dean  Stanley.  It  wouldpbe  a  difficult,  but  an 
interesting  and  curious,  study  to  compare  these  several  writers ;  and 
especially  to  estimate  their  respective  relation  to  the  spiritual  move- 
ment of  their  times.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  all  more 
or  less,  after  their  sort,  spiritual  teachers.  They  were,  as  one  of  them, 
whose  claims  may  be  most  questioned  to  the  character  we  have  as- 
signed them,  said,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  ^  on  the  side  of  the  angels ' 
in  the  great  modem  battle  of  mind  versus  maXttfr^  of  Humanity 
versus  the  Cosmos.  They  were  all,  indeed,  more  or  less  theologians — 
that  is  to  say,  writers  who  appreciated  the  great  thoughts  which 
Christianity  had  discharged  into  the  world  and  which  the  Church 
has  preserved  through  eighteen  centuries.  The  personal  relation 
which  they  themselves  occupied  to  these  thoughts  is  quite  another 
question.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  two  of  them  only  dealt  with  such 
thoughts  to  reject  them  ultimately,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
lines  which  cannot  fairly  be  considered  Christian— which  many  sup- 
pose to  be  quite  opposed  to  any  possible  Christian  theology — it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  they  also  started  in  their  intellectual  career 
from  a  Christian  basis,  while  they  were  more  or  less  proficient 
students  of  the  history  and  thought  of  the  Church ;  and,  further, 
that  they  never  parted  from  those  profound  roots  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  which  Christianity  addresses,  and  of  which,  on  the 
human  side,  it  is  the  most  perfect  growth  and  development  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  mention  in  this  connection  the 
name  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  latterly  known  as  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  no 
one  can  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  who 

'  This  paper  was  delivered  as  an  address  at  the  opening  of  St.  Mary's  Ck)llege,  in 
the  UniTcrsity  of  St.  Andrews,  November  16. 
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gave  to  politics  a  genius  which  all  acknowledged  in  literature,  without 
recognising  the  vein  of  religious  thoughtMness  pervading  them,  and 
the  evident  idea  he  himself  had  that  he  had  a  mission  to  instruct  our 
age  in  certain  great  spiritual  truths  which  seemed  to  him  too  mad 
forgotten.  Whether  his  own  estimate  of  these  truths  was  either 
right  or  important  is  a  subject  beyond  our  present  province. 

Nor  can  I  now  speak,  even  for  a  moment,  of  Thomas  Carlyle*s 
position  as  a  spiritual  teacher.  That  he  was  such  a  teacher  from  first 
to  last — that  he  carried  with  him  through  all  his  astonishing  career  a 
profound  and  even  burdened  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  perplexities 
and  sorrows  of  his  generation,  and  believed  he  was  the  voice  of  (»e 
crying  to  it  in  the  wilderness  to  be  saved — no  one  can  doubt.  Lea«t 
of  all  are  Scottish  students,  to  whom  many  of  bis  ^orks  have  been  a 
noble  inspiration,  likely  to  doubt  this.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  show  that,  with  whatever  substance  of  Christian  troth 
Carlyle  may  have  parted,  he  never  parted  with  deep  convietioB 
implanted  in  his  heart  by  a  Christian  &ther  and  mother  in  thai 
Annandale  home  which  he  has  so  vividly  pictured  to  us ;  nor  enn 
with  certain  intellectual  reminiscences  of  his  eaiiy  training  for  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  time  has  not  come  yet,  especially  in  the  view 
of  recent  unhappy  disclosures,  for  judging  this  great  man  oompie- 
hensively  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  his  age. 

Of  George  Eliot  I  would  fain  have  spoken  at  large^  having  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  her  writings  during  montiis 
of  enforced  leisure ;  not  only  with  an  increased  admiration  of  her 
genius,  if  this  were  possible,  but  with  intense  interest  in  following 
out  the  flashes  of  her  penetrating  ethical  insight,  and  her  grand,  if  com- 
plicated and  somewhat  confused,  aspirations.  There  is  an  elevation, 
even  in  moments  of  depressing  suffering,  in  dwelling  near  the  foun- 
tain of  so  much  genius,  ever  ranging  in  its  higher  reaches,  on  the 
confines  of  the  higher  world.  Of  no  writer  can  it  be  more  truly  said 
that  her  aims  were  spiritual,  whatever  may  have  beeSn  her  creed,  cr 
however  she  may  have  sometimes  failed  in  realising  her  alms.  The 
background  of  her  intellectual  thought  may  have  been  Positivist, 
and  the  mysteries  of  human  life  and  character  have  unhappily  over- 
borne at  times  even  such  insight  as  hers  into  the  sources  of  human 
action.  But  there  is  no  Christian  student  but  must  be  grateful  for 
the  touching  and  varied  jnotures  which  she  has  given  in  her 
earlier  and  better  writings  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  faith  in  the 
Unseen ;  of  Self-sacrifice ;  of  Divine  healing  through  suff^dng.  I  do 
not  know,  in  modem  literature,  where  any  such  c(Mnbtnation  of  pic- 
tures is  to  be  found  in  which  the  waste  of  human  passion  and  the 
darkness  of  human  suffering  are  more  vividly,  confronted  by  a  Divine 
Remedy,  whatever  she  herself  may  have  finally  thought  of  that  Kemedy. 
The  portraits  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tryan,  in  Jcmet^s  BepeTUance;  of 
Janet  herself;  of  the  girl-preacher  Dinah,  in  Adam  Bede ;  of  Siltf 
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Marner ;  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  I^on,  in  Felix  Holt ;  and,  above  all,  the 
great  study  of  Savonarcda,  in  Romola — alt  show  with  what  a  BJngnlRr 
force  this  gifted  woman  had  grasped  the  great  tmths  of  Evangelical 
theology,  and  felt^with  her  own  heart  the  depths  to  which  they  are 
capable  of  moving  humanity,  and  the  impulses  for  good  which  lie 
within  thenu  And  never  is  her  art  so  marvellous — ^never  does  it 
reach  such  an  exquisite  finish — as  when  she  is  dealing  with  embodi- 
ments of  the  spiritual  life*  Just  as  she  ceased  to  touch  this  sacred 
ground,  it  may  be  said  that  her  art  lost  its  wings,  and  fell  prone  into 
those  abysses  of  cynicism  whidi  disfigure  her  later  writings. 

In  one  respect  the  writings  of  George  Eliot  deserve  special 
mention  in  this  |place.  She  is  not  only  a  great  artist  as  Bunyan 
was,  of  the  spirituaL^or  Evangelical  life  of  humanity;  but  she 
shows,  over  and  over  again,  especially  in  that  greatest  work  of  her 
genius,  taking  it  all  in  all — RoTnola — ^how  deeply  she  had  studied 
theology,  and  made  herself  conversant  with  its  leading  thot^hts. 
Wherever  we  may.  find  in  modem  literature  contemptuous  reference  to 
theological  science^and  we  have  not  fistr  to  seek  to  find  traces  of  sock 
a  tone^ — ^we  never  find  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  writings  of  George 
Eliot.  And  it^^is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  notes  of  her  genuine  great- 
ness of  mind  that  she  recognised  so  clearly  as  she  did  the  significance 
of  this  sphere  of  speculation.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  reputation  of  certain  names  in  our  day  who  profess  to 
ignore  theology,  or  only  speak  of  it  with  ignorant  scorn,  that  such 
names  will  not  prove  really  great  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
Both  ,they  and  their  half-systems  will  disappear  with  the  decadence 
of  the  loaterialistic  era,  which  has  called  them  forth  and  given  them 
a  transitory  significance.  The  old  philosophic  adi^  remains  as  true 
now  as  ever — '  In  nature  there  is  nothing  great  but  man ;  in  man 
there  is  nothing  great  but  mind ' — and  the  higher  poetry,  art,  science, 
and  speculation  which  spring  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  mind. 

But  I  must  turn  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  address.  Of  the 
great  writers  who  have  passed  away  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
there  is  none  more  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  more  significant, 
although  others  may  have  been  more  powerful,  than  Arthur  Penrfiyn 
Stanley.  And  yet  perhaps  no  influential  intellect  of  our  time  less 
touched  that  scientific  sphere  which  has  so  enlarged  its  area  as  to 
seem  to  some  to  have  become  the  only  sphere  of  knowledge.  It  may 
be  also  admitted — no  one  would  have  more  readily  admitted  it  than 
himself-^that  Stanley  had  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  mere  philo* 
sophical  thinking  in  any  form.  He  once  said  to  me  long  ago,  in 
speaking  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Professor  Ferrier,  in  which  I 
was  then  greatly  interested,  and  which  still,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  to  many  minds  a  rare  value,  that  he  could 
take  no  interest  in  speculations  of  the  kind.    The  constitlition  of  his 
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mind  was  such  that  only  subjects  in  which  the  human  penonslity 
emerged  in  more  or  less  distinct  form  could  direcUj  interest  him,  or 
draw  forth  the  energies  of  his  singularly  yivid  and  imaginatife 
intellect.    Philosophy  was  not  to  him  ^  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dnl! 
fools  suppose,'  but  it  was  abstract  and  fieur  away  from  that  plane  of 
life — crowded  by  human  figures,  or  crowned  by  human  or  divine 
institutions — in  which  all  his  interest  centred.    And  this  implies  no 
derogation  from  the  really  great  and  imperial  range  of  his  intellect 
To  every  one  is  given  his  own  gifts,  and  those  who  have  mixed  most 
with  the  world,  whether  of  letters,  of  science,  of  statecraft,  or  philoio- 
phy,  know  how  limited  are  tjie  highest  human  endowments,  and  how 
seldom  it  is  that  the  richest  gifts  in  one  direction  are  left  unaccom- 
panied by  limitations  in  other  directions.    It  was  this  absence  of  the 
speculative  faculty,  or  rather  the  entire  submeigence  of  any  native 
speculative  power  that  he  had  vdthin  the  bounds  of  the  Inographical, 
historical,  political,  or  theological  instincts  which  were  so  all  power- 
ful vdthin  him,  that  constituted  a  certain  weakness  in  his  theology. 
This  weakness  has  been  abundantly  noticed  since  his  death ;  but  the 
real  source  and  meaning  of  it  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  missed. 
There  never  was  a  man  so  little  of  a  system-monger.    He  hated  all 
tJie  skeletons  of  system  which  many  minds,  both  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical, delight  to  rear,  and  to  admire  as  temples  of  truth.    In 
this  he  was  right.    But  he  was  also  in  some  degree  impatient  of  doc- 
trinal distinctions,  and  of  those  deeper  questionings  into  which  all 
theological,  no  less  than  philosophical,  problems  run.     So  he  &iled 
sometimes  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  those  answers  which  the 
Church  has  giv^i  to  such  questionings  in  her  creeds,  and  in  the  great 
systems  of  theology  which  haye  descended  to  us  £rom  the  past.    This, 
and  not  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  what  is  real  in  Christianity  itself, 
is  the  secret  of  some  of  his  misconceptions,  or  at  least  his  inadequate 
conceptions  of  certain  truths  which  Evangelical,  and  indeed  all 
Catholic  theology,  has  sought  to  express.    With  the  truly  spiritual 
forces  of  the  Gospel  I  know  of  no  man  in  our  day  who  had  more 
conscious  contact,  or  who  embodied  them  in  a  more  living  and  beau- 
tiful form  in  his  own  life  and  conduct.     It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  there  are  parties  in  all  our  Churches  who  have  not  only  been 
unable  to  recognise  this,  but  who  have  not  shrunk  firom  lifting  the 
voice  of  obloquy  against  his  honoured  and  sainted  name — as  if  he 
knew  not  aright  the  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

Another  feature  in  Dean  Stanley's  disposition  and  character 
marked  negatively— some  would  say  injuriously — his  theological  con- 
ceptions. Stanley  was  the  child  of  good  fortune  and  happy  ciromn- 
stances  from  tlie  first.  His  father  was  not  only  a  good  and  able 
Bishop  of  the  old  school,  but  a  man  of  a  singularly  sunny,  useftd,  and 
courageous  spirit.  Both  as  Rector  of  Alderley  and  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  incessant  activity  in  every  good  work  and 
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eyery  philanthropic  purpose.  He  was  not  a  man  of  learning.  He 
was  no  theologian,  either  patristic  or  modem.  Bat  he  was  a  great 
parochial  and  episcopal  administrator,  and  an  ardent  stadent  in  natu- 
ral history.  The  Dean's  mother,  Catherine  Leycester,  was  even  more 
remarkable ;  and  if  he  inherited  his  courage  and  unresting  activity  as  a 
public  man  from  his  fieither,  he  owed  to  his  mother  many  of  the  higher 
delicacies  of  his  genius,  his  appreciation  of  the  most  diverse  shades  of 
theological  teaching  and  Christian  life,  and  the  breadth  of  his  tolera- 
tion and  charity  which  covered  all  the  multitudinous  diversities  of 
ecclesiastical  peculiarity.  He  owed  to  her  also  much  of  the  sweetness  of 
his  own  nature,  and  that  happy  mingling  of  human  and  divine  things 
which  everywhere  meets  us  in  his  writings.  This  is  specially  sug- 
gested in  those  pictured  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  which  his 
cousin,  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  has  so  vividly  set  before  us  in  his  well- 
known  volume,  as  well  as  in  a  special  article  on  the  Dean.  I  read 
those  Memorials  last  summer  amidst  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  in 
them ;  and  if  any  wish  to  see  what  a  beautiful,  and  in  some  respects 
original,  atmosphere  surrounded  Stanley  in  his  youthful  years,  they 
deserve  attention ;  they  are  occasionally  tedious  and  too  ^  long  drawn 
out,' and  more  may  be  made  of  the  picture  than  the  subject  warrants ; 
but  a  most  tranquil  Christian  spirit  pervades  every  page,  and  we  see 
in  clear  outline  how  truly  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  boy  was  &ther  of 
the  man. 

It  was  a  natural  residt  of  such  an  upbringing,  amidst  asso- 
ciations so  winning  and  delightful,  that  Stanley's  Christian  ex- 
perience took  a  predominantly  sunny  complexion.  He  was  a  Christian 
then  and  always,  without  any  of  those  darker  experiences  through 
which  alone  may  men  and  women  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  burden  borne  by  such  a  man  as  Luther  when  he  cried 
within  his  cell  at  Erfurt :  ^  My  sins,  0  my  sins  I '  and  the  profound 
agonies  of  a  St.  Augustine,  as  he  passed  from  death  to  life — from  the 
impurities  of  Manichseism  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Gospel — 
were  unknown,  or  comparatively  unknown,  to  him.  His  own  life — 
although  he  knew  at  least  one  great  sorrow  which  lacerated  his  heart, 
and  helped,  no  doubt,  to  hasten  his  end — ^was  a  singularly  bright  one. 
It  did  not,  as  so  many  lives  do — many  more  than  are  supposed — touch 
tragedy  at  any  point.  He  had  a  natural  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
realising  those  depths  of  human  sin,  and  even  of  human  calamity, 
which  many  natures  are  made  to  know,  although  they  may  never  give 
voice  to  their  sufferings.  The  thoughts  of  those  who  are  made  to 
dwell  in  darkness,  ^  as  those  that  have  been  long  dead,'  were  un- 
familiar to  him.  There  is  little  or  no  indication  in  any  of  his 
writings  of  this  profoundly  painful  side  of  human  and  Christian 
experience ;  and  this  absence  of  spiritual  pain  in  himself  has  left  its 
impress  upon  his  theology.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  defi- 
ciencies which  some  have  found  in  that  theology,  but  the  true  key 
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to  which  they  have  not  been  at  pains  to  seek.  It  is  so  mudi  easiec 
to  mark  defects,  and  even  to  give  a  sinister  genesis  of  them,  than  to 
study  facts  and  to  acknowledge  how  infinitely  complex  is  our  commoo 
nature,  and  how  imperfectly  anyone,  even  the  most  gifted,  realises  all 
sides  of  its  experience.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  one  with 
Stanley's  spiritual  constitution  to  make  his  own  the  pessimistic 
doctrines  of  an  Augustine,  or  a  Calvin,  or  even  a  Bunyan.  They 
were  to  him  so  iar  intelligible  because  God  had  given  him  a  wonder- 
ful insight  into  the  most  conflicting  varieties  of  Christian  feeling; 
but  he  could  not  imderstand  certain  darker  forms  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience as  necessary  verities  of  that  experience,  and  still  less  as 
necessary  elements  of  a  comprehensive  Christian  science.  They  were 
to  him  shadows  more  or  less  morbid,  bom  of  an  unhappiness  which 
he  had  never  known,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  him  necessarily  to 
enter  into  the  order  of  Christian  thought.  Are  we  to  regret  this? 
Would  it  were  giyen  to  many  more  to  pass  like  him  through  this 
*  valley  of  the  shadow  ?  to  that  brighter  vision  of  Hope  and  Charity 
which  was  the  familiar  haunt  of  his  benign  spirit  I  But  a  man  may  not 
be  the  less  a  theologian  because  he  has  never  entered  ^  into  the  depths ' 
with  St.  Augustine,  or  because  the  dark  technicalities  of  Puritanism 
are  unintelligible  to  him.  Are  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Orig«a, 
or  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom,  not  theologians  ?  Are  the  au- 
thor of  De  Imitatiane  Christie  or  Erasmus,  or  Colet,  or  the  whole  noble 
band  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  dis- 
paraged because  to  them  Augustinianism  was  uncongenial  and  Calvia 
no  prophet  ?  It  is  a  poor  spirit  which  judges  all  things,  and  theo- 
logy among  other  things,  from  a  single  point  of  view^  and  so  narrows 
and  hardens  itself  into  a  sectarianism,  which  fails  to  discriminate 
good  firom  evil,  and  so  often  bans  where  it  ought  to  bless.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Christianity  that  it  blossoms  into  a  manifold  diversity  of 
spiritual  fruit,  and  no  less  is  it  the  glory  of  Christian  science  and  its 
schools  that  they  make  room  for  the  most  varied  capacities  of  thought 
and  experience — for  an  Alexandrian  Clement  no  less  than  a  Cartha- 
ginian Tertullian,  for  a  Pelagius  and  Cassian  no  less  than  an  Augus- 
tine— for  a  ]\Iilman,  a  Thirlwall,  and  a  Stanley  no  less  than  a  Mansel 
and  a  Mozley. 

A  single  word  further  as  to  the  supposed  negative  tendency  of 
Stanley's  writings.  Every  spiritual  teacher  in  our  day  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  negative  if  in  sympathy  with  his  age  and  the  current  of 
opinion  most  strongly  influencing  it.  There  is  still  a  large  work  of 
demolition  to  do  in  the  region  of  theological  tradition  before  the 
process  of  reconstruction  and  positive  advance  can  be  begun.  Theo- 
logy in  all  its  branches  is  being  reduced  under  the  law  of  that  his- 
torical science  which  is  the  birth  of  our  own  generation ;  and,  as  io 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  so  in  this,  it  requires  to  be  shown 
on  what  imoertain    and    unproved  foimdations  many  of   the  ac- 
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cnmulatioDa  of  the  past  rest,  before  we  can  begin  to  build  anew  on 
foundations  more  strictly  verified.  It  is  enough,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  to  say  of  a  theologian  that  he  is  negative,  to  condemn  him, 
and  to  regard  his  work  with  suspicion.  This  feeling  is  respectable, 
and  in  some  it  is  thoroughly  honest ;  but  it  is  largely  the  offspring 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  Theology  touches  closely  great  interests 
and  great  affections.  It  is  right  therefore  that  its  treasures  should  be 
femced  by  conservative  instincts.  For,  in  a  time  like  ours  particularly, 
there  are  intellects  altogether  aggressive,  which  delight  merely  in  nega* 
tion,  and  can  see  no  good  in  any  pious  inheritance  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  Such  intellects  break  away  from  tradition  altogether,  and 
the  further  they  travel  from  it,  into  the  bleak  wastes  of  Agnosticism, 
the  further  they  suppose  themselves  travelling  towards  truth.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  the  reins  of  advance  should  be  held  tightly,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  should  be  in  all  places,  watching  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  Christian  science.  But  there  is  a  natural  limit 
to  such  jealous  conservatism  here  and  everywhere.  In  theology,  aa 
in  everything  else,  nothing  that  is  untrustworthy,  or,  in  other  words^ 
un verifiable,  in  its  own  sphere,  can  be  held  long,  or  without  danger ; 
and,  however  delicate  the  taslc,  nothing  can  free  the  modem 
theologian  from  the  necessity  of  indicating  how  far  the  old  must 
give  way  before  the  new  light  of  criticism  that  is  now  searching  the 
foundations  of  all  knowledge.  He  must  often  work,  like  the  builders 
of  the  second  Temple,  with  a  weapon  of  offence  in  one  hand,  as  well 
as  an  implement  of  construction  in  the  other ;  and  every  man's  work 
must  be  judged,  not  according  to  its  accidents,  but  its  spirits  There 
are  negations  which  are  not  only  necessary,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
useful.  £ubbish  of  all  kinds  has  to  be  cleared  away  before,  new 
structures  can  be  laid,  or  rise  in  any  fedr  proportion. 

Dean  Stanley's  mind  was  essentially  critical  and  historicaL  He 
saw  into  the  meanings  of  past  things,  especially  sacred  things,  with 
a  quite  Divine  insight.  I  know  of  no  genius  that  rivals  his  discern- 
ment within  the  sphere  of  sacred  history  in  its  personal  and  political 
aspects.  He  saw  face  to  face  its  great  characters,  and  has  drawn 
many  of  them  to  the  life  as  no  one  else  has  done.  He  saw  to  the 
core  of  its  complex  institutions,  overlaid  as  they  have  been  with 
endlessly  derivative  meanings,  sometimes  the  very  reverse  of  that  out 
of  which  they  sprang,  as  no  one  before  him  had  done,  and  least  of  all 
many  of  those  German  inquirers  whose  vastly  learned  labours  have 
yet  so  greatly  contributed  to  this  result.  They  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Stanley  and  for  others ;  but  how  often  do  they  themselves  grope 
with  shut  eyes  amidst  their  piles  of  learning  ?  But,  seeing  as  Stanley 
did  00  clearly,  he  saw  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  of  things.  He 
saw  the  ^  wood,  hay,  stubble,'  as  well  as  ^  precious  stones,'  which  had 
grown,  we  may  say,  into  the  edifice  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  saw 
the  exaggerated  and  parasitic,  no  less  than  the  normal  developments 
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bf  Christian  thought  and  life.  And  so  fisur  necessarily  his  work  was 
often  negative.  He  had  not  only  natural  limits  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence like  all  other  men ;  but  the  very  acuteness  of  his  critical 
&culty  gave  a  negative  turn  to  many  of  his  writings,  and  con- 
spicuously so  to  his  volume  on  Christian  InstitiUionS'-the  most 
perfect  summary  of  his  teaching,  as  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
characteristic  production  of  his  genius.  Out  of  the  very  brightneas 
of  his  vision  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  substance  show  forth  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  reality  could  oxjly  be  made  clear  to  others  by  his 
drawing  the  one  as  well  as  indicating  the  other.  Through  all  his 
lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  and  on  the  Eastern 
Churchy  as  well  as  in  this  final  volume,  his  mind  vividly  seizes  tiie 
accidents  and  accessories  as  well  as  the  inner  life  of  the  personalities 
and  institutions  of  which  he  treats.  He  realises  with  both  imagina- 
tive and  critical  insight  the  picture  of  the  past  in  all  its  surround- 
ings ;  and  this  picture,  seen  in  its  fulness,  is  a  semblance  as  modi 
as  a  reality.  It  is  the  picture  of  things  that  decay,  and  with  every 
new  age  are  ^  ready  to  vanish  away,'  as  well  as  of  ^  things  that 
remain.'  Just  because  it  is  a  complete  and  true  picture,  it  is  this. 
The  negative  qualities  of  Stanley's  genius,  therefore,  if  we  choose  to 
call  them  such,  were  essentially  bound  up  with  its  positive  qualities. 
This  in  some  d^;ree  explains  also  his  inadequate  account  of  the 
Creed  of  the  Ea/rly  Christians j  although  here  he,  no  doubt,  influenced 
by  a  natural  feeling— 4ipt  to  sway  the  modem  school--of  emphasizing 
what  has  been  forgotten,  and  touching  with  undue  colour  meanings 
which  the  older  orthodoxy  had  overlaid  and  covered  out  of  sight. 
Stanley's  peculiar  mission,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to  reiterate  the  moral 
side  of  Christian  doctrine ;  to  show  how  essential  this  side  always  is; 
and,  in  doing  this,  he  has  not  always  done  justice  to  its  more 
distinctively  revealed,  or,  as  some  have  said,  its  divine  side. 

But  before  turning  to  this  aspect  of  his  work,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  speak  of  his  general  contributions  to  the  study  of  Christian  history. 
He  was  eminently  an  historian — a  ra/ionteur. '  In  other  words,  he  could 
tell  a  story,  whether  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  with  a  vivacity, 
picturesqueness,  force  and  humour — humour  never  obtrusive,  but  fiir 
more  often  present  in  his  writings  than  it  is  given  some  to  perceive 
— which  has  been  seldom  surpassed.  He  is  always  interesting— the 
first  condition  of  story-telling.  He  attracts  an  audience ;  he  makes 
the  reader  hang  over  his  pages,  as  he  could  make  hearers  hang  upon 
his  conversation.  There  are  dull  creatures,  especially,  I  fear,  among 
theologians,  who  think,  and  sometimes  say,  that  a  man  cannot  be  so 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  and  full  of  knowledge. 
No  doubt  liveliness  paints  with  a  striking  rather  than  a  cautious 
brush ;  and  errors  of  detail  can  be  pointed  out  in  Stanley's  historical 
lectures.  He  could  not  range  over  so  wide  a  field  as  he  did  without 
coming  across  sections  which  he  understood  less  thoroughly  and  had 
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examined  less  carefully  than  others.  But  what  historical  student 
does  not  commit  errors  ?  and  what  a  delight  it  is  to  other  historical 
students  to  point  them  out  I  All  blunder  more  or  less;  but  how 
few  excel,  as  Stanley  does,  in  bringing  the  past  to  life  again,  in 
setting  Hebrew  Patriarch  and  Jewish  Prophet,  the  leaders  of  ancient 
Councils  or  of  semi-barbarous  Chturches,  before  the  mind*8  eye! 
How  few  can  trace,  as  he  does,  the  connecting  threads  of  the  most 
diverse  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  developments,  till  we  see  the 
same  original  life  clothing  itself  with  manifold  and  even  opposite 
expression!  Who  can  unravel,  as  he  does,  the  traditionsd  folds 
which  have  gathered  around  sacrament  and  ritual — Pope  and 
Covenanter  alike — till  we  stand  beside  their  cradle  and  look  upon 
the  human  yet  divine  simplicities  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung?  Who  has  thrown,  as  he  has  done,  the  mantle  of  love  over 
the  feuds  of  rhetoric  and  dogma,  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their 
strife  and  bitterness  ?  These  are  gifts  of  genius  for  which  we  never 
can  be  too  thankful,  although,  alas !  some  are  not  thankful  to  the 
genial  giver.  They  would  dwell  in  darkness  because  they  love  it, 
and  the  light  is  troublesome  to  their  purblind  eyes.  But,  of  all 
powers^  nome  is  so  precious,  and  none  so  rare,  as  the  power  of  giving 
light — of  making  rough  places  plain  and  crooked  things  straight — 
which  Dean  Stanley  possessed  in  such  abundant  measure.  In  recent 
times  we  have  had  many  gpreat  Church  historians.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  divine  sympathy  and  penetration  and  ideality  of  a  Neander,  or 
the  comprehensive  and  frequently  profound  thoughtfulness  of  a 
Bunsen,  there  was  one  in  his  own  Church  who  in  some  respects  was  a 
theological  father  to  Stanley — Dean  Milman — whose  large  genius  he 
never  ceased  to  admire  and  revere.  Milman's  truly  splendid  gifts 
as  the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity  have  never  perhaps  had 
sufficient  justice  done  to  them.  And  one  reason  of  this  is  that,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  his  historical  conceptions,  in  which  he  quite 
rivals  his  favourite  master,  G-ibbon,  he  has  not  the  gift  of  simplicity. 
There  is  a  frequent  complexity  and  consequent  obscurity  in  his  very 
splendour.  No  historic  pen  can  be  more  brilliant — with  heavy 
masses  of  colour  such  as  impress  us  in  the  civic  pictures  of  Rembrandt 
at  Amsterdam — but  his  brilliancy,  while  it  moves  and  excites  every 
reader  that  can  rise  to  the  greatness  of  his  theme,  does  not  in  many 
cases  '  lighten '  his  readers.  It  lacks  simplicity  and  purity  of  touch. 
Stanley  has  both  in  an  unusual  measure.  The  colour  of  his  style  is 
seldom  splendid,  but  it  is  always  pure  and  luminous,  with  most 
exquisite  beauties  of  delicacy  and  picturesqueness.  How  many  have 
owed  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  their  first  real  glimpses  into 
the  old  life  depicted  in  Scripture,  their  first  realisation  that  the  char- 
acters and  scenes  of  Scripture  were  living  realities — nay,  that  the 
truths  of  Scripture  were  vital  and  human,  as  well  as  celestial — truths 
which  no  doubt  had  come  down  from  Heaven,  but  which  had  also  grown 
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out  of  the  warm  heart  of  man,  and  been  moulded  by  ancient  circum- 
stances, many  of  which  have  passed  away. 

This  was  Stanley's  pre-eminent  mission  as  an  ecclesiastical  lecturer 
and  theologian — to  re -humanise  sacred  truth  ;  to  show  on  what  a  deep 
and  radical  basis  of  morality  it  all  rested  ;  and  how  inextricably  itd 
human  and  divine,  its  moral  and  theological  elements  are  mingled. 
This  was  his  distinction  ;  and  near  to  this,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
lay  his  weakness,  although  this  weakness,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
often  mistaken  and  exaggerated.  Stanley  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  he 
was  also,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  if  not  to  a  large  technical  extent, 
a  theologian.  Only  those  who  knew  him  well  could  know  how 
thoroughly  absorbed  he  was  in  his  great  profession,  and  how  the 
thought  of  it,  and  what  it  might  yet  do  for  mankind,  directed  all 
the  activities  of  his  life.  But  he  was  first  of  all  a  man  with  the  most 
varied  human  sympathies  and  tastes,  with  a  genuine  devotion  to 
literature,  with  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  and  the  most  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  drifts  of  literary  and  political  opinion.  And  so 
his  profession  never  appeared  to  him  something  apart  from  ordinaxy 
life.  He  was  particularly  fond,  as  everyone  knows,  of  identifying  our 
higher  literature, having  any  spiritual  import,  with  theology,  as  when  he 
spoke  of  Robert  Burns  and  Walter  Scott  as  theologians.  We  may  agree 
with  him  in  this  or  not ;  but,  at  least,  this  shows  in  a  marked  manner 
how  human  was  his  conception  of  all  higher  truth,  and  how  constant 
was  his  tendency  to  draw  down  theology,  as  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
done  philosophy,  from  heaven  to  eartb.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course, 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  misrepresent  such  a  tendency,  and  many  have 
emphasised  what  they  consider  the  danger  of  this  feature  of  Stanley's 
teaching.  It  is  said  that  he  lost  or  obscured  the  Divine  side  in  the 
human ;  that  the  hidden  mystery  of  spiritual  truth  which  the  Church 
has  embodied  in  her  great  Creeds,  and  which  it  is  her  special  function 
to  inculcate,  was  too  little  recognised  and  appreciated  by  him.  He 
made  distinctive  Church  teaching,  and  what  our  Divinity  schook 
specially  mean  by  theology,  of  too  little  .account.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  is  not  some  force  in  this  criticism.  But  this 
is  only  to  admit  that  you  can  have  no  good  without  some  natural 
tendency  to  excess.  There  has  been  nothing  more  urgently  required 
in  our  time  than  the  re-humanising  of  theological  and  of  all  biblical 
teaching.  Sacred  tliought  had  passed  into  a  region  of  conventionalit  j 
and  abstraction  which  left  it  almost  powerless  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  education.  It  had  become  Commonplace  in  the  pulpit ;  Dryas- 
dust in  the  schools ;  a  Fetish  to  conjure  with  rather  than  a  light  to 
guide  among  higher  and  lower  sects  alike.  It  has  a  constant  tendency, 
tiirough  the  presumptions  of  sacerdotalism  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the 
illusions  of  popular  superstition  on  the  other,  to  assume  this  species 
of  apotheosis,  and  pass  into  a  mere  empty  glory  around  the  head  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  a  living  fire  in  its  heart.     There  is  no  subject 
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perhaps  of  which  even  educated  men  and  women  are  so  ignorant,  and 
yet  no  subject  which  they  love  more  to  handle^  and  as  to  which  they  are 
apt  to  feel  sure  that  they  are  right  and  all  others  wrong — a  confidence 
bom,  like  so  many  other  confidences,  &om  the  depths  of  ignorance. 
All  this  has  a  tendency  to  convert  theology,  as  it  long  did,  and  still  to 
some  extent  does  philosophy,  into  a  mere  nomenclature.  Now,  to  a 
mind  so  simple,  direct  and  vital  as  Stanley's,  this  was  intolerable ;  and 
all  his  teaching  was  designed  more  or  less  to  coimteract  this  result. 
Theological  doctrines  which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  touch  the  con- 
science or  affect  the  conduct,  which  lost  themselves  in  abstractions 
which  had  no  morsll — rather  seemed  to  him  to  have  an  immoral — 
meaning ;  were  apt  to  be  regarded  by  him  more  or  less  as  nonsense, 
or  as  playthings  of  the  schools — mere  matter  of  argument  or  definition 
which,  after  all,  never  defined  or  settled  anything.  As  this  abstract 
tendency  had  so  long  prevailed  in  theology,  and  accomplished  so  little 
either  for  the  peace  or  usefulness  of  the  Church,  so  he  was  disposed, 
perhaps  too  siunmarily,  to  think  that  there  was  no  good  in  it,  and  to 
pass  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  minimising  the  Divine  deposit  of 
truth,  and  rejecting  from  it  all  that  could  not  be  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  hiunan  consciousness. 

We  have  seen  the  same  reaction  take  place  in  our  day  in  a 
special  department  of  Christian  study  which  engaged  his  warm 
interest,  and  to  which  he  would  probably  have  made  some  special 
contribution  if  his  life  had  been  prolouged.  I  mean  the  study  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  It  is  deeply  significant  to  every  thoughtful  mind 
how  this  study  ha;s  been  transformed  in  our  own  generation,  or  at 
least  during  the  last  forty  years — what  new  light  has  been  thrown 
in  consequence  upon  this  life — how  far  more  living  and  true  the 
Divine  portrait  of  the  gospels  has  become  to  all  spiritual  sense.  And 
yet  there  are  few  spiritual  thinkers  also  who  do  not  feel  that  this 
good  has  not  been  got  without  some  harm ;  that,  in  humanising  and 
clothing  with  life  the  Divine  form,  some  of  its  deeper  Diviue  linea- 
ments are  apt  to  disappear,  in  the  *  Lives  of  Jesus '  with  which  our 
time  has  teemed,  and  not  least  in  some  of  those  written  from  the 
most  orthodox  point  of  view. 

We  do  not  venture  to  say,  therefore,  that  Dean  Stanley,  in  bringing 
down  theological  truth  from  the  more  abstract  celestial  region  where  it 
had  80  long  dwelt,  has  not  sometimes  failed  to  appreciate  its  deeper 
meaning.  He  has  been  so  intent  upon  showing  its  moral  interest, 
and  the  points  where  it  touches  the  great  common  necessities  of  the 
spiritual  life,  that  he  Las  sometimes  forgotten  the  fulness  of  its 
Divine  import.  In  his  effort  to  reach  simplicity,  he  has  not  only 
brushed  aside  scholasticism,  but  he  has  failed  at  times  to  connote  the 
essential  complexities  that  lie  in  those  'deep  things  of  God,'  which 
no  man  knoweth — which  the  impulses  of  natural  piety  do  not  reach. 
That  this  region  of  pure  Divine  thought,  of  theology  in  the  strict 
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etymological  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  exaggerated,  I  am  disposed 
with  him  to  believe ;  and,  further,  to  think  that  there  is  a  great 
lesson  of  Christian  Agnosticism  to  be  learned  in  this  direction  by  all 
our  Churches.  But  this  lesson,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  lesson  of  negation, 
but  of  intellectual  humility,  or  of  pause  before  awful  mysteries  which 
we  can  never  measure.  The  mysteries  are  all  the  same  there ;  and 
we  desire  to  look  into  them,  and  are  right  in  doing  so,  if  only  we 
look  with  reverence  in  our  hearts,  rather  than  with  definition  upon 
our  lips.  We  cannot  get  quit  of  them  by  any  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  mere  types  of  human  feeling  or  aspiration.  Such  an  attempt 
must  prove  at  once  inadequate  and  misleading ;  and  profounder  spirits 
know  that  the  depths  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  even  of  the  Divine 
love,  are  not  sounded  by  any  mere  analysis  of  moral  motive. 

The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  we  mean  is  to  be  fomid 
in  Dean  Stanley's  essay  in  his  last  volume — already  referred  to— on 
<  The  Creed  of  the  Early  Christians.'  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  he  indi- 
cated more  distinctly  his  own  theological  standpoint  than  in  this 
€ssay ;  and  no  part  of  the  volume  is  more  likely  to  provoke  criticism 
— provocative  in  this  way  as  most  of  it  is.  There  is  much  that 
is  true  and  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  line  of  thought  which  per- 
vades the  essay ;  and  the  natural,  historical,  and  moral  meanings 
which  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity — ^the  threefold 
Name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit— which  is  the  highest  sum  of  the 
Christian  faith.  But  I  cannot  think  that  his  exposition  is  adequate, 
either  historically  or  theologically.  It  is  a  triumph  of  simplicity; 
but  the  triumph  is  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.  There  is  more  in 
the  Divine  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  he  makes  clear.  Indeed  his 
clearness  here  is  only  got  by  limit  and  concentration  of  vision  which 
shut  out  true  tracks  of  spiritual  thought ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  does 
his  characteristic  indisposition  and  incapacity  for  speculation  or  pure 
philosophical  thinking  appear  more  prominently.  If  any  readers  who 
are  at  the  same  time  theological  students  will  turn  from  Stanley's 
brief  pages  to  Neander's  exposition  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
ordinary  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Church,  or  still  more  to 
Domer's  volumes  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  they  will 
understand  at  once  what  I  mean.  Both  of  these  profound  theo- 
logians, one  of  whom  is  still  happily  spared  to  us,  have,  in  virtue 
of  their  spiritual  insight  and  speculative  subtlety,  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  around  this  great  doctrine,  and  shown  from  what  important 
and  seminal  distinctions  of  thought  it  was  elaborated  by  the  early 
Church.  Like  every  other  doctrine,  it  can  only  be  understood  in 
connection  with  all  the  spiritual  and  speculative  development  of  the 
time  which  produced  it.  The  theologian  must  go  to  the  roots  of  onto- 
logical  thinking  as  ramified  in  the  confiicting  systems  of  the  early 
centuries.  Least  of  all  subjects  does  it  admit  of  a  merely  popular  or 
moral  analysis.     We  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  Dean  Stanley's 
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exposition  of  the  Creed  of  the  early  Christians  is  successful  from  a 
theological  point  of  view,  although  a  great  deal  of  it  is  both  true  and 
significant.  It  was  not  on  such  subjects,  but  on  points  of  &ith  and 
doctrine  touching  more  nearly  our  common  spiritual  experience,  that 
his  delicate  penetration  and  simple  directness  of  mind  appeared  to 
advantage.  Yet,  even  here  he  did  good  in  recalling  the  Christian 
mind  from  abstractions,  and  showing  what  a  wealth  of  moral  meaning 
lies  in  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  the  Godhead.  He  has  not  ex- 
pounded all  the  fulness  of  this  conception  as  it  was  bom  in  the  mind 
of  the  early  Church.  But  he  has  thrown  interesting  lights  upon  it, 
and  made  it  more  living  and  intelligible.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has 
given  human  interest,  if  not  adequate  interpretation,  to  a  dogma 
more  removed  than  any  other  from  mere  human  apprehension. 

But  if  it  was  Stanley's  mission  to  humanise  or  moralise  Christian 
theology,  it  was  still  more  his  mission  to  simplify  and  universalise 
the  idea  of  the  Chiurch.  It  was  more  his  mission  to  do  this,  because 
he  was  more  an  ecclesiastic  and  ecclesiastical  writer  than  he  was  a 
theologian.  He  was  more  fascinated  by  institutions  than  he  was  by 
dogmas  or  even  ideas.  His  mind  was  highly  political  and  adminis- 
trative, far  more  so  than  it  was  scientific  in  any  form ;  and  the  bulk 
of  his  last  volume  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  various  institutions 
and  usages  of  the  Christian  Church  from  a  purely  human  and  histor- 
ical point  of  view.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  anything  absolutely 
new  in  this  volume;  the  results  of  its  researches  have  been  long 
known  and  acknowledged  by  all  historical  students ;  but  never  before 
were  these  results  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  reached  pre- 
sented in  so  interesting  and  readable  a  form.  The  book  is  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  we  were  about  to  say ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  far  more  interest- 
ing than  most  novels,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  what  a  widespread 
attention  it  is  attracting,  and  how  very  beneficial  its  influence  is 
likely  to  prove.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  because  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  convey  to  what  may  be  called  the  denominational  mind 
the  results  of  pure  research  in  the  domain  of  Christian  criticism  and 
history.  Do  what  scholars  may,  ecclesiastical  and  theological  ques- 
tions are  still  held  by  large  numbers  in  all  our  Churches  to  be  questions 
of  authority  rather  than  of  inquiry  and  criticism — to  be  determined 
by  dogmatic  assertion  rather  than  by  evidence  and  sound  reasoning, 
like  all  other  questions.  The  statement  of  the  priest  or  minister  is 
supposed  to  set  aside  the  researches  of  the  student,  and  so  ignorance 
is  bom  of  ignorance,  and  the  voice  of  truth  is  put  out  of  court  alto- 
gether. How  interminable,  for  example,  remain  our  controversies 
as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  the  validity  of  ordi- 
nation and  absolution,  the  true  position  and  order  of  the  clergy  !  The 
layers  of  ignorant  prejudice  surrounding  all  these  subjects  seem 
impregnable,  and  the  grossest  fallacies  regarding  them  recur  over 
and  over  again  in  social  conversation  and  newspaper  correspondence. 
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And  yet  it  may  be  said  that  recent  critical  and  historical  research  has 
determined  for  all  impartial  minds,  who  can  weigh  evidence,  one  and 
all  of  those  questions — and  determined  them,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in 
the  interest  of  no  single  Church.  The  Sacraments  as  originidly  insti* 
tuted  and  administered,  absolution  and  ordination  as  originallj 
practised,  the  clergy  as  they  gradually  developed  in  their  several 
orders,  were  all  different  from  anythiog  now  seen  in  any  Church  in 
Christendom.  They  are  altered  simply  because  they  have  obeyed  the 
laws  of  change  and  modification  which  all  other  human  institutions 
undergo,  and  it  is  no  more  possible  that  the  usages  of  any  modem 
Church  should  resemble  those  of  the  early  Church  than  it  is  po$sibk 
that  a  Christian  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Tweed  should  re- 
semble in  his  outward  dress  and  the  form  of  his  outward  life  a  Christian 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  or  the  Tiber.  The  law  of  historical  de- 
velopment is  as  sure  as,  and  in  my  opinion  far  more  distinctly  proved  as 
yet  than,  any  law  of  cosmical  development,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
law  by  all  modem  students  of  theology  and  Church  history  is  as 
surely  changing  the  face  of  Christian  thought  and  opinion  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  historical  research  as  the  great  generalisation  of 
Mr.  Darwin  is  changing  the  face  of  natural  science.  That  all  sacer- 
dotalism, in  its  exclusive  and  offensive  sense — whether  it  be  AngUcan 
or  Puritan — the  former  of  which  liad  its  origin  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  other  in  the  seventeenth — is  destined  to  disappear  before  this  new 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  merely  a  question  of  time — it  may  be  a  long  time.- 
I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  truth  will  triumph  here  as  elsewhere, 
hard  as  it  is  to  kill  prejudices  which  not  only  minister  to  human 
passion  and  vanity,  but  no  doubt  also  embody  ideal,  however  illusory, 
aims.  And  in  the  meantime  a  volume  like  this  of  Dean  Stanley  on 
•  Christian  Institutions '  helps  the  progress  of  right  thought  in  an 
indefinite  degree. 

It  is  remarkable  and  highly  significant  that  it  is  to  the  Church 
of  England  more  than  to  any  other  Church  that  we  owe  within  our 
own  day  the  historical  explosion  of  those  sacerdotal  fallacies  which 
still  to  a  large  but  hardly  an  enlightened  section  of  that  Church 
constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  Dean  Milman,  the 
greatest  historical  genius  which  it  has  produced,  may  be  said  to 
have  led  the  way  which  has  been  followed  by  his  friend  Dean 
Stanley,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  now  by  Mr.  Hatch,  whose 
remarkable   Bampton    Lectures,  only    published    this    year,  hare 

*  Bean  Stanley  himself  shared  the  belief  that  enlightened  views  will  yet  iiniTersally 
prevail  on  the  subject  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  clergy.  *  As  alchemy  has  disappcarw? 
to  give  place  to  chemistry,  as  astrology  has  given  way  to  astronomy,  as  monaftic 
celibacy  has  given  way  to  domestio  parity,  as  bull  fights  and  bear  baits  have  given 
way  to  innocent  and  elevating  amusements,  as  scholastic  casuistry  has  bowcxi 
before  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Pascal,  so  will  the  beUef  in  the  magical  offices 
of  a  sacerdotal  caste  vanish  before  the  growth  of  manly  Christian  independence  anil 
generous  Christian  sympathy. '—(7Ari#/t^wi  Institutums,  p.  147. 
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given  the  final  and  conclusive  blow  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism 
about  the  clergy  which  has  so  long  infested  all  our  Churches,  and 
operated  '  a  barrier  not  only  to  their  imion,  but  to  their  kindly 
and  intelligent  co-operation.  If  any  have  difficulties  on  the  subject 
of  the  *  Organisation  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches '  after  reading 
Dean  Stanley's  volume,  I  commend  to  them  Mr.  Hatch's  Lectures, 
which  has  applied  with  a  success  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
both  '  historical  science '  and  ^  the  historical  temper '  to  its  elucida- 
tion. I  would  especially  commend  the  study  of  this  volume  in 
certain  quarters  for  which  I  have  a  great  respect ;  for  I  know  how 
much  kindly  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  lie  there  behind  long- 
cherished  but  really  untrustworthy  convictions  on  this  subject. 

While  all  these  names  deserve  honour  in  this  line  of  modem 
inquiry,  none  is  more  honourable  than,  and  none  has  been  so  influential 
as.  Dean  Stanley.  The  charm  of  his  facile  and  graceful  pen  has 
told  in  this  direction  more  than  in  any  other.  He  has  taken  us 
to  the  fountain-head  of  ^  Christian  Institutions,'  and  shown  us  how 
naturally  they  have  sprung  out  of  the  human  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  beginning ;  how  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  developed  firom  simple  usages  which  were  in  existence 
long  before  the  Christian  Church ;  how  purely  moral  was  their  intent ; 
how  confession  and  absolution  in  their  primitive  form  were  personal 
and  congregational  without  intervention  of  priest  or  presbyter ;  how 
for  ^  the  first  twelve  centuries '  no  words  were  used  in  the  ordination 
of  any  Christian  minister  giving  him  anything  of  the  nature  of  sacer- 
dotal authority.  ^  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century — the  age 
when  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  pontifical  and  sacerdotal  power  were  at  their  height — 
that  such  words  were  first  introduced  into  the  Ordinals  of  the  Latin 
Church : '  ^  while  ^  in  the  whole  Eastern  Church  they  are  never  used 
at  all  for  this  purpose.'  ^  In  reference  to  the  clergy  and  the  general 
constitution  of  the  Church,  he  has  shown  over  again  by  demonstrable 
evidence,  now  accepted  by  all  historical  scholars,  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  identical  in  the  early  Church,  that  ^  in  no  instance 
were  ihe  Apostles  called  bishops  in  any  other  sense  than  they  were 
equally  called  presbyters  and  deacons,'  and  that,  ^  in  no  instance  before 
the  b^^inning  of  the  third  century  was  the  title  or  function  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  applied  to  Christian  pastors.'  ^  It  is  as  sure,'  he 
adds,  ^  that  nothing  like  modem  Episcopacy  existed  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century  as  it  is  that  nothing  like  modem  Presbyterianism 
existed  after  the  beginning  of  the  second ;  no  existing  Church  can  find 
any  pattern  or  platform  of  its  government  in  those  early  times.^ 
<  The  deacons  were  the  most  original  of  the  clerical  orders,'  being 
invented  for  the  special  emergency  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem — 
the  presbyters  were  the  *  sheiks,'  the  elders — ^those  who  by  seniority 
»  Page  14L  *  Ihid. 
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had  reached  the  first  rank  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  who  com- 
posed the  committee  or  council  of  a  Gentile  congregation.*  The 
bishops  were  the  same,  viewed  under  another  aspect,  the* inspec- 
tors,' *  auditors,'  or  *  administrators,' ^  of  the  primitive  congrega- 
tion. 

The  Tarious  orders  of  tbe  Christian  ministry  point  to  their  essentially  lay  origin, 
and  their  affinity  with  the  great  secular  world,  of  which  the  elements  had  been 
pronounced  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  he  neither  '  common  nor  im- 
clean.'  In  other  words,  defining  the  definite  and  sure  result  of  historical  science  on 
this  subject,  the  various  grades  of  the  Christian  clergy  have  sprung  up  in  Christian 
society  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  Divine,  because  the  same  natural,  necesatj 
—as  the  various  grades  of  government,  law,  or  science — a  necessity  only  more  uigent, 
more  universal,  and  therefore  more  Divine,  in  so  far  as  the  religious  and  intellectual 
wants  of  mankind  are  of  a  more  general,  of  a  more  simple,  and  therefore  of  a  more 
Divine  kind  than  their  social  and  physical  wants.^ 

But  I  must  draw  this  address  to  a  close.  It  has  been  a  congenial 
task  to  me,  as  I  hope  it  may  not  prove  iminstructive  to  you,  to  directyour 
thoughts  to  the  significant  aspects  of  Dean  Stanley's  work  as  a  spiritual 
teacher  and  theologian.  It  will  prove,  I  believe,  enduring  work ;  and 
we  have  here  a  special  interest  in  it.  It  delighted  him  in  his  moments 
of  cheerful  enthusiasm  to  speak  of  *  my  own  St.  Andrews.'  I  recall 
with  a  strange  tenderness  the  first  visit  which  he  made  to  its  historic 
scenes,  afterwards  picturesquely  described  by  him,  and  to  St.  Mary's 
College — now  twenty-six  years  ago — and  all  my  friendship  with  him 
since,  not  forgotten  in  the  last  touching  moments  of  his  life.  I 
should  be  happy  if  I  could  inspire  any  of  you  by  his  beautiful  spirit 
and  by  his  luminous  and  large  catholicity  both  of  mind  and  temper. 
I  would  fain  have  spoken  more  of  him  as  a  man,  but  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  do  this.  I  would  fain  also  have  spoken  of  him  more  at  length 
as  a  writer.  With  him  has  doubtless  disappeared  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  modern  English — one  who  not  only  never  failed  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  the  most  lucid,  simple,  and  graceful  expression,  hut 
the  touches  of  whose  pen  gave  forth  at  every  point  sparkles  of  living 
and  delicate  beauty  that  bewitch  the  taste  while  they  touch  the  heart. 
Who  that  heard  them  can  forget  his  descriptions  of  our  ancient  city 
*  with  the  skeleton  of  its  antique  magnificence  lifting  up  its  gaunt 
arms  to  the  sky,  and  the  two  voices  sounding  through  it,  "  One  of  the 
sea — one  of  the  cathedral,"  each  a  mighty  voice  ; '  ^  or,  again,  the 
tender  beauty  and  pathos  of  his  sketch  of  the  young  Archbishop  Stewart, 
who  fell  on  the  field  of  Flodden?  «  Of  all  the  flowers  of  the  forest 
that  were  there  "  wede  away,"  surely  none  was  more  lovely,  more 
precious  than  this  young  Marcellus  of  the  Scottish  Church.  If 
he  fell  under  the  memorable  charge  of  my  namesake  on  that  fatal 
day,  may  he  accept  thus  late  the  lament  which  a  kinsman  of  his  foe 
would  fain  pour  over  his  untimely  bier.'  * 

»  See  Hatch's  Lectures.  •  lUd,  »  Tage  197. 

•  Stanley's  Addresses,  p.  16.  »  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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But  I  have  naturally,  in  this  place,  turned  aside  firom  the  more 
pleasant  task  of  estimating  his  literary  gifts  to  try  and  make  clear 
the  lessons  of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  career.  Those  lessons 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  wish  and  tendency  to  substitute  knowledge 
and  historic  fact  for  mere  tradition  or  illusion  in  all  departments  of 
Christian  inquiry.  The  scenes  and  characters  of  Bible  history,  the 
great  institutions  and  great  figures  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Catholic  verities  for  which  this  Church  has  witnessed,  he  lived  and 
worked  to  set  forth  in  the  fresh  and  living  aspect  in  which  he  him- 
self saw  them.  He  believed  that  genuine  Christian  progress  and  the 
prospect  of  a  Catholic  union  of  Churches  could  only  come  from  the 
enlightenment  of  historical  Science,  and  of  a  broad  and  simple 
Christianity.  Such  a  prospect  seems  sometimes  very  hopeless,  and 
not  least  in  the  mouths  of  some  who  talk  most  of  it.  He  had  no 
faith  in  any  projects  of  denominationalism  for  union  or  for  anything 
else.  The  curse  of  a  narrow  dogmatism,  more  or  less,  lies  upon  them 
all.  Union  can  only  come,  as  he  felt,  from  the  freedom  of  Science 
and  the  recognition  of  historic  and  spiritual  facts.  A  great  Theology 
can  only  be  born  again  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  of 
fact.  I  would  ask  you,  then,  in  his  spirit  to  give  heed  to  no  lower  or 
sectarian  voices,  powerful  as  they  may  seem  to  you  for  a  time.  It  is 
the  nature  of  such  voices  to  make  a  noise,  as  when  ^  some  shouted 
one  thing,  some  another,  among  the  crowd.'  ^^  It  is  yours  to  learn 
better,  and  to  think  more  nobly.  And  from  none  can  you  receive 
higher  lessons,  or  better  helps  to  true  and  noble  thought,  than  from 
Dean  Stanley.  When  other  voices,  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  more 
powerful,  have  died  away,  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  which  speaks 
through  all  his  writings  will  survive  imperisbably ;  and  when  other 
names  have  gone  to  that  obscurity  which  is,  happily,  the  doom  of  all 
narrowness,  his  name  will  be  remembered,  consecrated  alike  by  a 
divine  simplicity  of  faith  and  a  divine  beauty  of  charity. 

»•  Acts  xxi.  34. 

John  Tulloch. 
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GOSSIP  OF  AN  OLD  BOOKWORM. 


Soon  after  that  widely-known  and  as  widely-loved  Christian  geiitle- 
man,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  I  was, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  Westminster  bom,  though  unfortunately  not 
Westminster  bred ;  and  the  Dean,  who  had  the  gift  of  drawing  out 
people  to  talk  about  what  they  really  knew,  led  me  to  talk  about  old 
Westminster,  the  venerable  Abbey,  and  especially  the  Wax-Work, 
which  he  had  never  seen  until  kind  Lady  Augusta  suggested  to  him 
^  ask  me  to  *  show  him  and  her  the  Wax-Work,'  The  Dean  took  up 
the  idea  very  warmly ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  spent  with  them  a 
'most  delightful  morning  in  Islip's  Chapel,  where  the  various  wax-work 
efiigies,  formerly  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  Abbey,  are  now 
collected.  As  when  compiling  his  admirable  History  of  the  dear  old 
Abbey,  I  repeated  my  information  to  him,  and  as  it  is  printed  in  that 
History,  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it.  I  may  here  say,  however,  that 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  second  copy  of  a  curious  little 
work  entitled  A  View  of  the  Wax-Work  Figures  im,  Henry  VI Ws 
Chapel,  Westmmster  Abbey,  &c.  &c.,  published  in  1793  and  illumi- 
nated with  ^  several  curious  copper-plates  drawn  on  the  spot,'  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  placing  that  duplicate  in  the  Dean's  hands. 

Some  years  afterwards — it  was  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lady 

J^ugusta — I  had  the  good  fortime  to  pick  up  two  curious  old  ballads 

•connected  with  the  Abbey,  and  the  additional  good  luck  to  get 

•duplicates  of  them ;  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  give  copies  of  them  to 

^he  Dean,  who,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  very  pleased  to  have  them. 

One  was  an  abridgment — perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  modernised 

version— of  the  well-known  Description  of  the  Tombs  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  printed  both  in  Dryden's  Miscellany  (voL  iii.  p.  293)  and  in 

Nichols's  Collection  of  Poems  (vol.  iv.  p.  167).     One  is  entitled  *The 

Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.     As  sung  by  Brother  Popplewell  in 

the  manner  of  Chanting  in  a  Cathedral.'    The  other  is  entitled  *A 

Supplement  to  the  Tombs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  List  of  the 

Tombs  of  the  noble,  worthy,  and  great,  which  'tis  supposed  may  be 

seen  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  1 '   And  I  presume 

it  is  a  Catnachian  continuation  of  the  older  ballad,  inasmuch  as, 
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though  it  professes  to  refer  to  those  only  who  were  boried  there  up 
to  1788|  the  last  stanza  but  one  runs — 

Here  lies  John  Wilkea,  a  man  of  wit  by  man  j  hinted, 
Who  at  each  Minister's  wicked  ways  fdll  quaintly  often  squinted ; 
A  Patriot  and  an  Alderman,  and  once  he  was  Lord  Mayor — 
No  more  he  squints,  or  jokes,  or  puns,  but  quietly  lies  here. 

And  John  Wilkes  did  not  die  until  1797. 

But  Dean  Stanley  was  by  no  means  the  only  Dean  of  Westminster 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall 
what  led  to  my  first  interview  with  Dr.  Turton ;  but,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  procured  me  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most 
humble-minded  and  kindly-hearted  men  I  ever  knew ;  who  on  my 
leaving  him,  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  before  I  left  ex- 
plained to  me  that  his  habits  were  very  plain,  that  he  always  dined 
at  two  o'clock,  took  tea  at  six,  and  invited  me  to  take  tea  at  that 
time  a  few  evenings  later.  That  was  the  first  of  many  pleasant  and 
instructive  evenings  that  I  spent  in  the  Deanery  during  the  three 
years  which  elapsed  until  Dr.  Turton  was  elevated  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Ely. 

One  of  these  pleasant  evenings,  I  remember  the  good  Dean 
telling  me  in  his  quiet  but  impressive  manner  that  one  of  the  things 
which  made  his  appointment  especially  acceptable  to  him  was  that  it 
-brought  him  in  connection  with  one  of  the  old  Toot-Hills  (Tothill 
Fields  being  the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter) ;  and  how  pleas- 
antly and  learnedly  he  talked  upon  the  subject  of  these  Toot-Hills ; 
and  on  another  visit  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  told  me  that  one 
of  his  firiends,  who  had  lately  visited  Bome  and  been  introduced  to 
the  Pope,  had  found  his  Holiness  reading  Dr.  Turton's  Reply  to 
Wiseman  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Euchm^U  *  Fancy,'  said  the  old 
gentleman  with  a  pleasant  chuckle,  ^  fancy  Old  In&Uibility  reading 
my  book  1 ' 

One  of  this  kindly  old  scholar's  hobbies  was  collecting  portodts, 
and  he  had  several  very  interesting  ones ;  but  I  regret  to  add  that 
I  have  heard  a  great  authority  declare  that  the  good  Dean  was  often 
victimised  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of  pseudo-portraits. 

I  have  heard  an  accomplished  medical  friend  relate  how  going 
-one  day  to  visit  an  artist  patient,  and  seeing  on  his  easel  an  old  por- 
trait, and  asking  his  patient  who  it  was,  he  received  for  reply  that  *  he 
did  not  know.'  The  doctor  followed  up  his  inquiry  (for  he  knew  his 
man)  :  *  But  who,  then,  is  it  going  to  be  ? '  receiving  for  answer  the 
candid  avowal,  'I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  it  shall 
be  Sir  Francis  Drake  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.' 

One  evening  as  I  was  leaving  the  Deanery,  my  kindly  host  called 
my  attention  to  the  series  of  portraits  of  his  predecessors  which  adorn 
the  Deanery,  seasoning  his  discoiurse  with  many  pleasing  anecdotes 
regarding  them.    The  last  of  the  series  was  Dr.  Ireland,  of  whom  he 
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had  little  to  say ;  but  the  strikiDg  resemblance  of  the  portrait  to  Pam — 
I  speak  not  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  of  Pam  at  loo^called  to  my 
mind  the  well-known  story  of  Lord  Thurlow  calling  at  Nando's  coffee- 
house, and  directing  the  waiter  to  tell  Mr.  Dunning  to  come  to  him 
as  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  *  I  don't  know  the  gentleman/  said 
the  waiter.  *  Then  go  in,  sir,'  thundered  out  the  impetuous  Chancellor, 
^  and  bring  me  out  the  knave  of  clubs.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  in  Dean  Turton's  collection 
was,  I  believe,  the  earliest  known  of  Johnson.  It  represents  Johnsom 
as  a  decidedly  young  man,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hands,  which  are 
clasped  over  a  book  lettered  Irene.  The  Dean  had  it  engraved,  and 
was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  proof  impression ;  but,  being  a  proof,  I 
am  unable  to  say  by  whom  it  was  painted,  or  by  whom  engraved. 
Its  acquisition  was  the  means  of  my  obtaining  another  interesting 
portrait  of  the  great  lexicographer,  which  now  hangs  as  a  companion 
to  the  good  Dean's  gift. 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  gossip  one  evening  at  the  House  of 
Lords  with  Mr.  Bellenden  Kerr,  for  whose  acquaintance  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  unvarying  kindness  of  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  our  conversation  turned  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  something  led  to  my  mentioning  to  him  the  portrait  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  Bellenden  Kerr  then  spoke  of  the  '  Keynolds' 
portrait  of  him  at  Bowood,  which  he  said  Lord  Lansdowne  had  had 
engraved,  and  of  which  he  was  sure  Lord  Lansdowne  would  gladly 
give  me  a  copy,  if  I  asked  him.  I  explained  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  knew  enough  of  the  owner  to  justify  me  in  doing  so  ;  and  there  the 
matter  dropped — at  least  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

But  many  days  had  not  elapsed  when,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bellendem 
Kerr's  kind  interference  in  my  behalf,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
receiving  from  the  accomplished  owner  of  Bowood  a  copy  of  Sir 
Joshua's  interesting,  though  imaginary,  portrait  of  the  g^reat  lexico* 
grapher  when  a  child. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  finding  in  Leslie  and 
Tom  Taylor's  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  any  notice  of  this  interesting 
picture,  or  any  reference  to  what  I  have  read  or  heard  was  its  origin 
— namely  that  at  a  party  at  which  Sir  Joshua  was  present  some 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  know  what  Johnson  could  have  beem 
as  a  child.  To  which  Sir  Joshua  at  once  replied,  '  Oh !  I  know  exactly, 
and  I'll  paint  his  portrait,'  the  result  being  the  picture  now  at 
Bowood.  Neither  does  Murray's  Wiltshire  Guide  throw  any  light; 
while  Waagen,  in  his  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain  (iii,  108), 
describes  it  simply  as  *  a  child  seated  in  a  contemplative  position. 
The  very  natural  conception  is  combined  with  a  refined  and  true 
colouring,  though  not  of  so  brilliant  a  character  as  is  usual  with  hizn' 
(Sir  J.  Beynolds).  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  critic  oa 
Art,  so  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  characterise  the  infant  Johnson  as 
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<  Puck  in  the  Sulks.*  What  a  crowd  of  pleasant  memdries  does  that 
name  of  Puck  conjure  up  1 

Somewhere,  I  should  say,  between  1819  and  1824,  for  I  cannot  fix 
the  date  *  (the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  does  not  refer  to  it),  there  was  at 
the  British  Institution  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds.  It  was,  if  not  the  first  exhibition  which  I  ever  sa^,  the 
first  of  which  I  have  any  remembrance ;  the  picture  of  Puck  was 
there,  and  left  an  impression  on  me  that  has  never  faded.  There  were 
several  pictures  of  similar  character — Cupid  as  a  link  boy.  Mercury 
as  a  pickpocket,  and  others ;  but  Puck  impressed  me  in  a  way  which 
no  other  picture  that  I  can  call  to  mind  ever  produced ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  when  the  picture  was  being  removed  from  the  gallery, 
there  was  a  cry  of  *  hats  oflF  1 '  which  was  immediately  responded  to. 

Some  years  later  I  was  going  through  Elliot's  Pimlico  Brewery, 
when  the  friend  who  was  with  me,  a-native  and  long  resident  in  West- 
minster, pointed  out  the  porter  at  the  Pimlico  entrance,  and  told  me 
that  he  it  was  who  when  a  boy  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Puck. 

In  the  Life  of  Si/r  Joshua  (ii.  504)  it  is  said  that — 

a  boy  of  four  or  five,  who  sat  to  him  for  Robin  Goodfellow,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Cribb  his  (Sir  Joshua's)  frame-maker  for  many  years.  One  of  Sir  Joshua's  palettes, 
and  his  portrait  in  crayons,  both  presents  to  hb  worthy  frame-maker,  are  still  the 
most  vflJued  decorations  of  Mr.  CribVs  drawing-room ;  and  their  possessor  still 
repeats  what  he  has  heard  from  his  father,  how  Sir  Joshua,  calling  at  the  shop  one 
day  on  business,  was  struck  by  the  baby's  arch,  roguish  physiognomy,  and  begged  it 
might  be  brought  to  Leicester  Fields  to  help  him  in  his  Puck. 

Probably  Sir  Joshua  had  many  different  boy  models,  and  as  the 
Puck  is  the  best  known  of  his  '  boy  pictures,'  his  different  models  all 
claim  to  have  been  the  model  of  that  charming  specimen  of  Sir  Joshua's 
pencil. 

At  the  sale  of  Boydell's  pictures,  the  Puck,  which  had  been 
painted  for  his  great  Shakspeare  gallery,  Sam  Rogers  bought  for  205 
guineas ;  and  at  his  sale  Earl  Fitzwilliam  secured  it  for  980  guineas. 
Shortly  after  this  purchase  the  noble  Earl  came  into  my  room  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  could  not  resist  complimenting  him  on  his 
acquisition,  and  telling  him  that  the  man  who  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua 
had  been  seen  by  me.  ^  I  am  told,'  said  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ^  he  is  still 
living,  and  was  in  the  room  when  it  was  sold.  If  so,  I  believe  he 
and  I  are  the  only  two  persons  now  alive  who  were  painted  by 
Reynolds.' 

But  the  *  merry  wanderer  of  the  night'  has  led  me  a  long 
dance  from  Westminster  and  its  Deanery,  and  nearly  led  me  to  forget 
one  curious  incident  connected  with  Westminster  Abbey,  which  I 
heard  one  night  from  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck  land  at  a  pleasant 
evening  party  at  my  friend  George  Scharf  s  in  Torrington  Square  as 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  ascertained  that  it  was  in  1S23. — ^W.  J*  T« 
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having  happened  shortly  before.  He  had  gone  into  the  nave  of  the 
Abbey  one  morning  before  breakfast,  when  a  grave  was  being  opened ; 
it  was  close  to  Ben  Jonson's,  who,  it  is  said,  was  buried  upright.  Tlie 
workmen  had  gone  to  breakfast,  and  there  was  a  skull  laid  on  one 
side  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  Ben  Jonson's.  He  went  in  to  his 
breakfast  determined  to  return  and  see  it  carefully  replaced ;  but  alas! 
when  he  got  back,  to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  skull  of  *  Bare  Ben  Jonson  *  had  been  shivered  to  atoms  by 
the  spade  of  the  gravedigger. 

I  have  just  seen  in  to-day's  (the  6th  of  August)  Not^  and 
Queries  a  very  sensible  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Friac 
Guild  or  Club,  in  which  my  learned  and  kind  friend  and  neighbour, 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  after  speaking  of  me  as  an  old  votary  of  Frisic,  gives 
me  more  credit  than  I  am  entitled  to  for  having  a  large  gathering  of 
Frisic  books. 

I  have  some  few  Frisic  books,  for  I  have  taken  great  interest  in 
Frisic  ever  since  I  first  heard  the  evidence  of  the  connection  between 
Frisic  and  English  which  is  furnished  by  the  old  proverb— 

'      Good  bread,  good  butter,  and  good  cheese 
Is  good  English,  and  good  Frieze. 

This  interest  was  very  considerably  heightened  some  forty  years  since, 
when  having  gone  down  to  Addlestone  to  confer  with  that  ripe  and 
liberal-minded  scholar  John  Mitchel  Kemble  on  the  project  of  a 
society  for  the  publication  of  the  literary  remains  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  he  observed  during  our  pleasant  ramble,  in  reply  to  sonie 
remark  on  the  relation  of  Frisic  to  English,  '  But  we  are  more  Frisians 
than  Anglo-Saxons.'  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  if,  although  the 
looked-for  leisure  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  Frisic  has  never 
arrived,  my  longing  to  do  so  has  never  ceased  ?  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  Frisic  book  on  a  bookstall  without  securing  it.  I  have  two 
books  which  I  have  had  for  many  years  and  prize  greatly.  They 
were  picked  up  at  diflFerent  times,  though  they  once  were  doubtless 
ranged  side  by  side  in  Southey's  library. 

The  first  is  a  treatise  headed  on  the  first  page  *  Friesche  Spelling,* 
and  this  occupies  fifty-four  pages  and  ends  with  the  signature,  *  J.  H. 
Halbertsma,'  and  the  date  October  1 833.  The  remaining  twenty  pages 
are  filled  with  specimens  of  various  dialects  compared  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Giisbert  Japicx. 

The  second  is  a  12mo  voliune  of  nearly  five  himdred  pages,  and 
bears  an  inscription  in  Halbertsma's  hand-writing,  *  Roberto  Southeio 
poet  £6  laureate,  historiographo  summo,'  &c.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was 
bound  by  Southey  himself.  It  contains  several  distinct  works,  of 
which  I  transcribe  the  titles  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  Frisic.     1.  De  Seerwinkd  fen  toute  Baes,  no  title  page.    2. 
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De  Lapekoer  fen  Grabe  Scroar,  likewise  wanting  title.  3.  De  Treemter 
fen  Dr.  E.  Halbertsma  mei  kantt&ikenvag&n  fen  J.  H.  Halbertsma. 
Dimtei*,  Jan  de  Lange  1336.  From  an  advertisement  on  the  last  leaf 
I  see  the  Seerwinkd  was  published  in  1835,  and  the  De  Lapekoer  in 
the  preceding  year. 

But  enough  of  this  Frisic  digression,  which  has  taken  me  away 
£rom  the  London  bookstalls. 

He  who  desires  to  form  a  collection  of  valuable  and  interesting 
books    must   act  on  the  principle  enjoined  in   our  old  English 

proverb : — 

He  who  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

But  wiser  men  than  myself  are  sometimes  above  this — a  curious 
instance  of  which  has  just  come  to  my  recollection. 

Many  years  ago  I  received  one  of  the  curious  catalogues  periodi- 
cally issued  by  Crozier,  then  of  Little  Turnstile,  Holbom.  From 
pressure  of  business  or  some  other  cause,  I  did  not  look  through  it 
until  it  had  been  in  my  possession  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  saw 
in  it  an  edition  of  Miefs  Letters  in  three  volumes !  In  two  volumes 
the  book  is  common  enough,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  a  third 
volume;  neither  does  Bohn,inhis  edition  of  Lowndes,  mention  its 
.  existence.  Of  course  on  this  discovery  I  lost  no  time  in  making  my 
way  to  Little  Turnstile;  and  on  SLsking  {or  the  Mist  in  three  volumes, 
found,  as  I  had  feared,  that  it  was  sold.  *  Who  was  the  lucky  pur- 
chaser ? '  I  asked  anxiously  ;  adding, '  Aut  Dilke  aut  Diabolus  1 '  'It 
was  not  Diabolus,'  was  Crozier's  reply ;  and  I  was  reconciled  when 
I  found  the  book  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands  ;  and  not  a  little 
surprised  when  Crozier  went  on  to  say,  *  But  he  was  not  the  first  to 
apply  for  it.  Mr.  Forster  sent  for  it ;  but  would  not  keep  it  because 
it  was  not  a  sufl5ciently  nice  copy.'  Had  I  been  John  Forster,  I 
should  have  kept  Crozier's  indifferent  copy  until  I  had  secured  a 
better  one,  which  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  to  South  Kensington  to  ascertain  it. 

But  the  bibliography  of  Mist's  and  Fog's  Letters  has  yet  to  be 
written ;  and  on  this  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  when  he  hears 
that  not  very  long  after  this  failure  to  secure  a  copy  in  three  volumes 
I  purchased  from  Simpson,  of  King  William  Street,  a  charming 
copy  of  Mist  in  four  volumes,  in  contemporary  binding,  in  beautiful 
condition,  each  volume  containing  the  handsome  book-plate  of '  Sir 
John  Lister  Kaye,  of  Grange,  near  Wakefield  in  y*  cotmty  of  York, 
Bart.'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lending  these  volumes  to  Mr.  William 
Lee  when  he  was  preparing  his  valuable  and  interesting  Life  amd 
recently  discovered  Writings  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  extended  edition  bear  the 
date  of  MDCCXXII,  and  correspond  exactly  with  the  original  two- 
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volume  edition  issued  in  that  year,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
second  volume  the  table  of  contents,  instead  of  immediately  following 
the  dedication  and  preface,  is  bound  in  at  the  end.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  are  dated  'London:  Printed  for  T.  Wamer  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  MDCCXXVII,'  and  are  dedicated  to  '  Francis  Newman, 
of  North  Cadbury  in  the  county  of  Summerset,  Esquire.'  The  third 
volume  contains  sixty-three  letters,  and  the  fourth  fifty-six. 

I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Miat  might 
prove  to  be  identical  with  the  two  volumes  of  Letters  from  Fog's 
Journal,  with  a  different  title-page,  but  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case.  The  two  volumes  o^  Fog,  which  bear  date  1732,  are  described 
on  the  title-page  as  '  London  :  Printed  and  sold  by  the  booksellers  of 
London  and  Westminster.'  The  first  opens  with  a  dedication  '  To  the 
greatest  blunderer  in  Christendom,'  which  is  followed  by  the  preface^ 
the  first  letter  being  dated  September  28, 1728,  and  the  last  April  18, 
1730;  the  first  letter  in  the  second  volume  being  dated  May  16, 
1730,  and  the  last  December  25,  1731.  Each  volume  has  a  quasi- 
satirical  print  as  frontispiece. 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  in  literature  as  in  everything  else, 

There's  a  divinity  that  sliapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  may  ! 

and  a  small  book  in  which,  I  believe,  I  established  the  truth  as  to  the 
real  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  impostors  of  my  time,  ilrs. 
Wilmot  Serres  (the  soi^disant  Princess  of  Cumberland),  is  a  proof  of 
this. 

In  the  year  1858  Lord  Brougham  insisted  upon  my  paying  bim  s 
visit  at  Brougham  Hall,  and  a  most  pleasant  and  interesting  ten 
days  I  spent  there,  thanks,  not  only  to  the  marked  kindness  of  my 
noble  host  himself,  but  to  the  welcome  which  I  received  at  the 
hands  of  all  under  the  roof- tree  of  Brougham  Hall.  Not  only  did  I 
frequently  join  Lord  Brougham  in  gossiping  strolls  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  but  I  was  often  invited  to 
continue  them  in  his  private  study,  a  small  room  overlooking  the  road 
up  to  the  Hall,  the  principal  decoration  of  which  consisted  in  i 
number  of  framed  small  engraved  portraits  of  the  noble  Lord's 
personal  friends  and  men  of  eminence  in  science  and  literature  ;  and 
these  gossips  were,  I  understood,  a  mark  of  favour  not  extended  to  all 
visitors,  I  should  premise  that  many  years  before,  when  looking  Into 
the  question  who  was  Junkis,  I  had  been  greatly  disgusted  with 
Mrs.  Serres'  absurd  and  impudent  attempt  to  prove  that  Dr.  Wilmot 
was  Junius.  My  noble  host  one  morning  gave  me  a  pamphlet 
which  he  had  just  received  by  post  and  just  read,  saying,  *■  Read  that, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  It  was  Mrs.  Ryves'  Appeal  far 
Royalty,  written  for  the  Morning  Post  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  an  attad^ 
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of  that  paper  and  a  friend  of  Mis.  Ryves.  When  I  returned  it  to 
him  next  morning  and  told  him  it  was  a  repetition  of  her  mother's 
book  on  ^  Junius/  full  of  absurd  misstatements  based  upon  the  reputed 
evidence  of  dead  witnesses,  he  told  me  to  keep  the  book,  and  startled 
me  by  saying,  *  The  Duke  of  Kent  used  to  allow  her  AOOl.  a  year ! '  On 
my  expressing  my  doubts  as  to  the  Duke's  ability  to  do  so  he  replied, 
sharply,  'Robert  Owen  told  me  so;*  the  fact  being,  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  that  Owen  of  Lanark  had  advanced  her  400^.  per 
annum,  for  three  years,  at  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
which  l,200i.  Her  Majesty  very  liberally  repaid. 

My  interest  in  Mrs.  Serres'  impudent  fictions  increased  the  more 
thoroughly  I  investigated  them,  especially  when,  as  the  result  of 
some  indications  which  I  followed  up,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  possibly  not  the  originator  of  the  scandal  of  George  the 
Third  having,  previously  to  his  marriage  to  Queen  Charlotte,  been 
married  to  the  fair  Quaker  Hannah  Lightfoot,  she  had  been  the  chief 
propagator,  so  that  when  the  celebrated  case  of  Mrs.  Ryves  (Mrs. 
Serres'  daughter)  came  on  for  trial  eight  years  after  my  visit  to 
Brougham,  I  watched  its  proceedings  with  the  utmost  interest  and 
curiosity ;  and  although  it  was  reported  very  fully  day  by  day  in  the 
Times  and  all  the  principal  journals,  and  is  recorded  as  fully  in  the 
Anrvudl  Register  for  1857, 1  have  always  regretted  that,  in  the 
interest  of  historical  truth,  no  complete  and  ofBcial  report  of  it  was 
ever  given  to  the  press. 

Some  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ryves  Trial,  the  very 
extensive  and  curious  collection  of  autographs  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Cole,  F.S.A.,  came  on  for  sale  by  public  auction  at 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson's.  Among  them  were  a  large  collection 
of  the  papers  on  which  Mrs.  Serres  founded  her  absurd  claims,  which 
had  been  parted  with  some  time  before  for  a  consideration.  But  as 
autographs  are,  as  a  rule,  luxuries  beyond  the  purse  of  a  man  of 
moderate  income,  after  examining  them  and  seeing  bow  curious  they 
were,  I  called  the  attention  of  a  kind  and  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  and 
who  was  always  ready  to  enrich  his  valuable  library  with  varieties,  to 
the  lots  in  question,  and  he  promised  to  send  a  commission  for  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sale  I  called  in  Leicester  Square,  and,  finding 
that  my  friend  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  I  authorised  the  purchase  of 
them  for  myself  if  the  biddings  did  not  exceed  the  sum  which  I  felt 
I  should  be  justified  in  giving  for  them. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  them ;  and  well  pleased  I  was  to 
-  have  them,  not  only  for  the  light  they  threw  upon  Mrs.  Serres  and 
her  absurd  claims  and  pretensions  ;  but  also  upon  the  two  volumes  of 
that  disgraceful  book,  first  published  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of 
Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of  England  for  tlie  last  Seventy  Years 
8vo,  1832,  for  which  Phillips  the  publisher  was  tried  and  convicted 
and  fled  the  country,  but  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  two  volumes 
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under  the  title  of  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  England^  &c.  By  tht 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  &c.  This  book  professes 
to  be  Pvbliehed  by  William  Henry  StevenaoTi^  1 3  Wellington  Sbred^ 
Strcmdj  1832,  but  I  believe  was  suppressed  for  some  years,  and  then 
used  to  be  sold  privately  by  a  woman  who  called  at  night  with  copies 
for  sale.  I  know  at  least  of  one  copy  so  purchased  by  a  noble  Lord 
who  himself  told  me  the  circumstance. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  pooh-poohed  the  notion  of  Lady  A. 
Hamilton  having  anything  to  do  with  the  book.  If  he  had  read  it 
carefully  he  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  have 
shared  my  regret  that  her  sincere  attachment  to  the  unhappy  Queen 
Caroline  should  have  led  her  to  associate  with  the  nest  of  disreput- 
ables concerned  in  the  production  of  such  a  tissue  of  lies. 

One  of  these  associates  of  poor  misguided  Lady  Anne  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  doubtless  been  introduced  to  that  lady  by  Mrs.  Serres— 
who  he  was  the  reader  shall  presently  read  in  his  own  words.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  some  readers  who  bear  in  memory  the  strange  vagaries 
of  the  soi-disant  Princess,  that  in  August  1821  she  was  desirous  of 
being  confirmed  as  a  preliminary  to  being  a  communicant,  and  applied 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  her  a  very  politic  and  poUte 
negative  answer. 

Failing  in  obtaining  additional  notoriety  by  a  public  confirmation, 
she  sought  it  by  being  publicly  baptised  at  Islington  Church,  when,  as 
I  believe,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  person  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  subsequent  history  both  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and  Mrs. 
Serres,  who  was  a  native  of  Orkney  and  well  known  for  some  time 
as  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  name  of  Strange  Petrie,  but 
who  came  to  London  as  a  genealogist  and  pedigree  compiler,  and 
then  took  the  name  of  Fitzstrathearn.  But  the  following  account  of 
himself  as  told  in  a  letter  to  the  Eev.  W.  Groves,  then  curate  of  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  will,  I  think,  amuse  and  interest  and  disgust 
my  readers.  The  Rev.  W.  Groves  was  a  strong  adherent  of  Mrs. 
Serres,  who  showed  her  gratitude  by  creating  him  Prince  of  Monaco. 
It  is  addressed  to  him  ^  King's  North,  near  A^ord,  Kent,'  and  is  dated 
from  20  Ludgate  Hill,  Saturday,  the  8th  of  June,  1822. 

My  good  Eevd.  Sir, — The  Princefls  had  the  pleasure  of  leceiving  your  daanctl 
epistle  addressed  to  me,  which  produced  those  emo^ns  of  the  mind  and  heart 
that  are  felt  by  a  friend.  1  am  the  same  young  gentleman  you  saw  in  Alfred 
Place  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  For  delicate  reasons  the  Princess  then  stated  me 
as  Mr.  Fitzclarence  (as  1  wished  myself  to  be  lost  among  the  crowd  of  those  chil- 
dren of  the  Duke*8,  without  any  inquiry  that  might  produce  pain).  Bat  ProTi- 
dence,  whose  Diyine  interference  is  always  exerted  for  the  good  of  mankind,  hy  so 
harmless  a  plan  of  secrecy,  permitted  me  not  to  he  doomed  to  that  half  branch  of 
Royalty,  whose  poor  unfortunate  mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  suffered  to  expire  in 
misery  and  want  in  a  foreign  land,  summer,  1S18.  My  mother  was  a  difiereot 
character  altogether — an  amiable,  sennble  lady — though  she  would  eay  that  two 
Royal  brothers  omelled  at  the  mxme  nongay,  which  gave  ofience  to  my  dear  ftther, 
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who  and  my  mother  were  thus  imposed  upon  in  a  moment  of  darkness,  and  where- 
fore my  name  was  called  William  Ilenry  instead  of  Edward.  This,  however? 
made  no  difference  in  affection  towards  me.  I  was  up  to  1820  amply  provided  for, 
enjoying  civil  situations  while  serving  six  years  in  a  distinguished  home  regiment, 
and  I  have  a  claim  of  6,000?.  on  Oastlehill  estate  by  bond,  my  father  having  fully 
acknowledged  me  both  verbally  and  in  writing  when  he  married  the  Duchess,  and 
the  PrincesB  holds  many  feeling  letters  from  him,  wherein  I  am  affectionately 
mentioned.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  though  this  and  much  more  is  the  case,  which  you 
may  one  day  know  of,  I  have  no  pretensions  beyond  my  own  personal  merits.  1 
trust  only  in  my  God,  the  Author  of  my  humble  existence,  who  raiseth  up  and 
pntteth  down  the  children  of  men  to  answer  Divine  and  human  purposes  hid  from 
short-sighted  mortals.  His  Majesty  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  a  favourite  of 
the  Ministers,  and  joined  the  much  injured,  though  illustrious  and  magnanimous, 
Princess  of  Cumberland  on  account  of  my  poor  dear  father.  I  have  battled  her 
cause  both  at  the  Treasury  and  War  OfSce  (where  I  have  access  to  the  highest 
personages)  without  fear,  as  I  know  she  is  riffht,  and  I  have  challenged  and  defied 
them  legally  to  come  forward  and  do  her  justice,  at  which  they  tremble.  You 
would  have  seen  from  the  Tifnes  of  Thursday  last,  what  the  Almighty  and  Justice 
has  done  for  your  Koyal  friend.  The  will  is  proved.  It  came  on  in  Court,  and  the 
Judge  and  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  do  not  know  what  to  do.  A  noble  Lord 
told  me,  smiling,  yesterday  tliat  the  Court  party  could  not  decide  even  if  a 
Solomon  came  down  from  the  clouds  to  assist. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  save  postage.  The  Princess  sends  her  best  regards  to  her 
favourite  Mr.  Groves,  and  trusts  that  when  Dr.  Tucker  and  some  other  clever  official 
persons  wait  upon  Mr.  Groves  (as  intended),  he  will  be  extremely  cautious  as  t4) 
inquiries  put,  and  to  decline  answering  till  the  Princess  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing* 
him,  which  will  be  soon,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  a  settlement  with  the  Royal 
Family  from  the  steps  taken  by  law.  I  shall  soon  send  you  a  paper  with  a  report 
of  Court  proceedings.  The  Princess  is  receiving  subscriptions  for  the  within 
prospectus.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  best  wishes, 

Your  very  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

William  II.  A.  Fitzsteatheabn, 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  in  Fitzstratheam  the  Princess 
had  a  worthy  ally. 

Entering  the  Athenseum  one  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1840,  I 
found  my  old  friends  ]Mr.  Amyot,  the  Treasurer,  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  quiet  confab  before  the 
hall-fire. 

On  seeing  me  Mr.  Amyot  said, '  Oh,  here  is  Thorns,  perhaps  he  can 
give  us  a  hint  or  suggest  something,'  and  I  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  subject  they  were  considering.  Sir  Henry  had  received  notice 
that  the  Prince  Consort  had  notified  his  intention  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  a  Fellow  ; 
and  although  Sir  Henry  had  some  very  curious  antiquities  to  exhibit, 
he  had  not  a  paper  of  suflScient  interest  to  read  before  his  Eoyal 
Highness- 
Could  I  suggest  a  fitting  subject  for  such  a  paper  ? 
No,  my  antiquarian  knowledge  was  below  par,  and  I  had  no  sug- 
gestion to  offer. 
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But  in  the  course  of  conversation  stress  was  laid  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  finding  a  literary  or  historical  topic  which  should  have 
both  a  G-erman  and  English  interest  in  it.  Upon  this  hint  I  spake ; 
and  knowing  that  both  my  learned  friends  were  great  Shakspeaiiaa 
scholars,  I  asked  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  visit  of  an 
English  company  of  players  to  Germany  about  the  year  1600  might 
furnish  materials  for  such  a  paper  as  they  wanted.  To  my  great 
surprise  neither  of  them  knew  anything  about  this.  Neither  perhaps 
should  I  have  done  so,  but  from  the  fact  that  at  about  the  time  of 
Miss  Ellen  Tree's  professional  visit  to  Germany  I  had  found  some 
allusions  to  the  performances  of  a  company  of  English  actors  in  that 
country,  in  Horn's  Poesie  und  Beredaamkeit  der  Deutschen,  and  had, 
anticipating  Captain  Cuttle's  sensible  advice,  *  made  a  note  of  it.' 

To  ray  great  surprise  neither  Amyot  nor  Sir  Henry  knew  anything 
about  this  matter ;  but  after  questioniog  as  to  what  I  recollected  about 
it,  they  would  not  let  me  go  till  they  had  extorted  from  me  a  promise 
that  I  would  look  over  my  notes,  and  if  I  found  in  them  materials  for 
a  short  paper,  that  I  would  write  one  and  put  Sir  Henry  out  of  his 
diflSculty.  Those  who  knew  the  worthy  head  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  that  his  business  habits  were  as  great  as  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  general  knowledge,  will  recognise  him  in  two  very  characterisdc 
remarks  which  this  conversation  called  forth.  In  the  course  of  it  I 
had  mentioned  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicua.  *  Bother  that,'  he  said, 
'  how  am  I  to  pronounce  it,  Andronicus,  or  Andronicus  ? '  and  as  I 
was  leaving  he  enjoined  me, '  Keep  your  paper  very  short,  not  to  take 
more  than  seven  minutes  in  the  reading.' 

•  On  my  return  home  and  looking  over  my  notes,  I  found  in  them 
what  I  believed  to  be  materials  for  a  paper  which  I  believe  would  do 
me  no  discredit.  So  I  set  to  and  worked  them  up  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  our  excellent  Treasurer,  who,  as  well  as  Sir  Henry,  was 
pleased  with  it. 

On  the  appointed  evening  (21st  of  May,  1840)  I  went  to  Somer- 
set House  anxious  to  witness  how  Sir  Henry  would  serve  up  the 
dainty  dish  which  had  been  prepared  to  set  before  the  Prince.  But 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Prince  Albert,  one  of  whose  characteristics  was  punctuality,  had 
been  accidentally  detained  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  instead  of 
arriving  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  eight  o'clock,  as  had  he«i 
arranged,  did  not  enter  the  meeting  until  half-past  eight,  at  which 
time  it  had  been  arranged  he  should  proceed  to  the  Boyal  Society  to 
pass  through  the  same  ceremony  of  being  admitted  a  Fellow. 

The  consequence  was,  that  after  his  formal  admission  as  a  Fellow 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  making  a  rapid  inspection  of  the  antiquities 
prepared  for  exhibition,  and  having  had  presented  to  him  the  officers, 
•Council,  and  some  few  of  the  more  eminent  P'ellows,  his  Boyal  High- 
ness proceeded  upstairs  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  my  poor  paper. 
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which  had  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  authorities  and  to  myself, 
was  left  unread. 

I  recollect  one  pleasant  incident  which  took  place  that  evening. 
My  friend  Amyot  introduced  me  to  Theodore  Hook,  then  a  newly- 
elected  Fellow.  After  a  little  pleasant  talk  we  parted,  and  I  secured 
a  back  seat  which,  being  elevated,  gave  me  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
room,  which  was,  of  course,  very  crowded.  Presently  Hook  returned 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  could  see  Planche  anywhere  in  the  room.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  pleasant  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  I  told  Hook  so ; 
adding,  with  a  view  to  looking  out  for  him,  the  inquiry, '  What  tM>rt 
of  man  is  he  ? ' 

*  Short,'  replied  Hook,  *  and  bald.  He  used  to  cut  his  hair ;  but 
now  his  hair  has  cut  him.' 

This  is  the  first  bit  of  humour  I  ever  heard  fresh  from  the  lips  of 
Theodore  Hook ;  but  not  the  last  by  many. 

On  the  following  Thursday  my  paper  on  *  Shakespeare  in  Ger- 
many '  was  read.  Hook  was  again  present ;  and  at  its  conclusion 
came  and  expressed  himself  much  interested  in  and  pleased  with  it ; 
and  begged  me  not  to  let  it  be  buried  in  the  Archceologia,  but  to  let 
him  print  it  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  would  bring  it 
before  many  readers  who  would  appreciate  it.  I  readily  availed  my- 
self of  his  offer ;  and  it  accordingly  appeared  there^  ha\ing  undergone 
such  necessary  modifications  as  to  suit  it  for  the  more  popular  class  of 
readers  than  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 

On  my  way  to  Somerset  House  on  Thursday  evenings  I  often 
strolled  into  the  courts  abutting  on  Drury  Lane  Theatre  where  old 
bookstalls  abounded.  On  one  of  these  explorations  I  picked  up  a 
curious  lictle  Jest  Book,  the  titl€f  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  the 
precise  date,  but  it  was  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  as  proved  by  one  of  the  jests  in  it,  which  told  how  a  bump- 
tious, ignorant  justice  of  the  peace  scolded  his  clerk  for  dating  an 
official  document  Anno  Domini,  <  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self!    Don't  you  know  Queen  Anne  is  dead?  write  Oeorgio  Domini.^ 

Having,  when  I  arrived  at  Somerset  House,  shown  my  prize  to 
Theodore  Hook,  he  was  so  much  amused  with  it,  that  I  offered  to 
lend  it  to  him  as  soon  as  I  had  myself  read  it,  an  offer  which  he  very 
readily  accepted ;  and  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  forwarding  it 
to  him,  suggesting  that,  if  he  saw  in  it  materials  for  a  paper  in 
the  New  Monthly^  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 
I  eventually  gave  it  to  him,  and  when  his  books  were  sold  after  his 
death,  a  year  or  two  later,  seeing  it  in  the  catalogue  I  sent  up  a 
commission  to  repurchase  it ;  but  a  jest  book  which  had  belonged  to 
Theodore  Hook  fetched  twice  the  sum  which  I  had  authorised  my  agent 
to  go  to,  although  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  half  a  guinea  for 
what  I  had  originally  picked  up  for  two  shillings  or  half-a-crown. 
Vol.  X.— No.  68.  3  P 
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The  following  letter  from  this  clever  and  kindhearted  man,  of 
which  I  will  give  a  curious  instance  presently,  may  interest  the 
reader. 

Fulham,  Thnndaj. 

Dear  Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  gave  our  excellent  friend,'  Mr.  Amyot,  a  proof 
of  your  letter  to  him  on  Shakespeare,  which  stands  for  insertion  in  January  N. 
and  M.  Magazine.  Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  indisposition  which  keeps  me  at 
home,  I  should  have  been  at  Somerset  House  this  evening,  and  anticipated  ^e 
pleasure  of  getting  the  revised  proof  from  yourself.  Not  being  able  to  go  there, 
will  you  let  me  beg  you  to  return  it  to  me  addressed  hither,  where  I  stay  as  much 
as  I  can  in  the  wintry  weather  when  to  me  London  is  so  killing.  The  soozttrit 
comes  the  better  for  business. 

Thanks  for  the  sight  of  your  'jester; '  some  of  the  items  are  capital,  but  I  fed 
in  these  days  we  must  sift  and  dilute  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  diah  at 
last  insipid.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  hearing  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had 
come  to  the  Theatre  to  see  Congreve*s  Love  for  Love,  complain  of  the  '  modifica- 
tions* in  the  dialogue ;  to  whom  Mr.  Wroughton,  who  was  then  manager,  replied 
that  *  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  the  licentiousness  of  the  language,  and 
suit  the  delicate  taste  of  the  play-going  public.'  '  If  that^s  the  case,'  said  Mr. 
Sheridan,  *  don't  act  the  plays  at  all.  Gongreve*s  plays  are  like  horses,  eradicate 
their  vice,  and  you  destroy  their  vigour.' 

So  I  suspect  in  the  instance  of  your  'jester,'  which  I  will  take  care  and  retain 
safb  to  you  the  first  opportunity. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  cominimication,  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Th£0IX)E£  £.  HooL 

It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  the  following  St,  Greorge's  Day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  myself  seated  at  the  annual  dinner  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  via-^-via  to  Theodore  Hook,  and  several  congenial  spirits. 
It  was  a  delightful  evening,  although  at  this  distance  I  only  remember 
a  few  of  the  incidents.  One  was  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  prop(»iiig 
the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  or  some  similar  toasts,  referred  to  the 
controversy  then  raging  warmly  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the  poet's 
name,  whioh  brought  up  a  long  dry  speech  from  John  Britton,  who, 
from  his  once  connection  with  the  Stratford  Bust,  never  allowed  a 
reference  to  Shakespeare  without  volunteering  an  address  upon  it«  Ai 
soon  as  he  sate  down,  there  was  a  call  for  Theodore  Hook,  which  was 
so  strongly  persisted  in  that  at  last  he  rose.  His  rising  hushed  the 
busy  hum,  which  was  changed  into  a  roar  when  he  briefly  recorded 
his  views  in  these  few  laconic  words :  '  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  am  a  true  Britton  I ' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  President  gave  the  University  of 
Oxford,  with  which  many  of  the  Fellows  connected  the  name  of  Dr. 
Bliss  (the  learned  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  and  editor  of  Anth<way 
Wood's  Athene  Aconisum)^  who  was  present,  but  old  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  who,  being  member  for  the  University,  never  failed  to  assert 
his  connection  with  it,  made  the  necessary  response. 
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When  the  Preeident,  having  gone  through  the  arranged  lines  of 
toasts,  vacated  the  chair  and  retired  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
graver  antiquaries,  the  worthy  Treasurer,  Amyot,  took  his  place,  and 
the  cross  table  was  filled  by  congenial  spirits ;  he  very  soon  proposed 
the  Bodleian  Library,  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Dr.  Philip  Bliss. 
Theodore  Hook  drank  the  toast  in  an  amended  and  very  effective 
form,  ^  The  Mansion  of  Bliss.' 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  my  kind  and  learned  friend  reminds 
me  that  one  of  my  small  indirect  services  to  literature  was  my  having 
influenced  the  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1856  to  bring  to  com- 
pletion the  edition  of  the  Rdiquice  Heamiance  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  press  some  forty  years  before,  but  what,  after  nearly 
600  pages  had  been  completed,  he  had  been  compelled  by  pressure  of 
ofiScial  duties  to  discontinue.  Among  several  letters  from  Dr.  Bliss 
which  I  have  bound  up  in  the  copy  of  his  edition  of  Heame's  Diary 
-which  he  kindly  gave  me,  I  find  one  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1856, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

1  printed  544  pages  of  the  work  which  is  now  in  the  warehouse ;  50  large 
paper^  150  small ;  whether  I  shall  ever  live,  or  ifl  do  live,  have  courage  to  finish  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  3rd  of  January,  1857,  Dr.  Bliss 
writes  to  me: — 

You  may  condder  yourself  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  appearance  of  the 
hooky  as  it  was  owing  to  your  letter  I  summoned  courage  to  complete  it ;  but  for 
that  the  whole  impression  up  to  page  576  would  have  rotted  in  the  warehouse,  or 
tied  up  in  bundles. 

And  in  another  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1857  : — 

You  induced  me  to  perfect  the  book ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  unjust  to  deprive  you 
of  the  benefit  of  the  remarks,  and  keep  those  I  had  copied  in  my  own  useful  hands ; 
and  my  good  friend  at  Bodley  seemed  to  consider  these  my  property,  and  throw 
cold  water  on  any  interference. 

The  ReliquioB  Heamiance  had  only  been  issued  to  the  public  for 
a  few  months  when  its  kind  and  accomplished  editor — namely,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1857 — died,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  had 
the  pride  and  pleasure  to  number  Philip  Bliss  among  their  personal 
Mends. 

Twelve  years  later  Mr.  Russell  Smith  issued  a  new  edition  of  this 
charming  book  in  his  Library  of  Old  Authors^  with  some  additions 
to  Heame's  own  remains  and  the  late  Beriah  Botfield's  Bibliotheca 
Heameana. 

Time  once  complained  to  Thomas  Heame, 
Whatever  I  forget  you  learn  ; 
Now  Time's  complaint  is  changed,  'tb  this,    ' 
What  Heame  forgot  is  learned  by  Bliss. 
3p2 
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A  few  words  more — and  those  of  thanks  to  old  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, who  have  kindly  urged  me  to  continue  my  ^  Gossip ; '  and,  in 
return,  let  me  beg  their  help  to  procure  me,  if  not  the  possession,  at 
least  the  perusal,  of  a  worthless  little  book  which  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  in  vain  for  some  years.  It  is  entitled  the  Book,  oi*  Procras- 
Hnate  Memoirs.  An  historical  romancej  12mo,  1812.  It  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Serres ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  her  name  appears  on  tlie 
title.  I  have  many  editions  of  the  Book  relating  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  but  none  bearing  date  of  1812.  I  believe  the  work  just 
named  is  the  only  one  called  the  Book  dated  in  1812. 

William  J.  Thoiis. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE   WHIGS. 


Thb  present  moment  is  one  in  which  politicians  of  all  shades  may 
fitly  take  stock  of  their  position  and  make  the  most  6f  the  breathing 
time  which  is  allowed  them  in  the  interval  of  comparative  repose 
which  must  elapse  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  The 
Whigs,  however,  must  find  their  task  the  hardest  one.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  a  definite  object  before  them;  elated  by  recent 
victories,  and  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  labouring,  they  are  prepared  to  aggravate  any  existing  dis- 
content, and  take  advantage  of  every  division  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  profited  by  Admiral  Dun- 
combe's  exhortation,  and  is  determined  that  his  party  shall  not  com- 
plain of  his  want  of  ^  go,'  while  the  local  organisations  which,  previous 
to  last  yearns  election,  had  been  neglected,  are  now  making  great 
efibrts  to  retrieve  their  former  position.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  equally  alert,  know  equally  well  what  they  want,  are  skilfully 
led  and  organised,  and  gain  every  year  firesh  means  and  fiicilities  of 
concentrating  their  power  in  any  one  given  direction. 

The  Whigs  occupy  the  place  of  the  blank  leaf  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  to  use  Sheridan's  simile,  and  would  find  it  very 
hard  to  formulate  their  wishes  or  give  honest  expression  to  their 
opinions.     They  are  continually  being  told  by  the  Quarterly  Review 
and  other  oi^ns  of  the  Tories  that  their  position  is  a  false  one,  that 
they  have  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  their  association  with 
the  Radicals,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  secede  at  once  and  save  the 
Constitution  from  the  attacks  impending  upon  it.     Their  blindness  is 
inveighed  against,  and  they  are  asked  whether  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
office  it  is  worth  while  to  lose  the  canaas  vivendi.    The  Tory  monitor 
knows,  however,  well  that  he  has  raised  the  cry  so  often,  tiiat  his 
warnings  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  false  alarm,  and  that  the  Whig, 
secure  in  the  recollection  of  previous  difficulties  surmounted,  will 
reject  his  advances  and  rest  easy  in  the  pleasant  conviction  that  as 
things  have  been  so  will  they  be,  and  that  no  ordering  of  the  universe 
is  probable  which  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  Whigs.    If  promises  to  re-consUtute  everything  on  a  new 
basis  have  been  extracted  from  him  during  a  general  election,  the 
x>ccasion  was  one  of  great  excitement,  and  many  winged  words  were 
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sent  at  random  which  were  never  meant  to  find  any  mark  at  alL    I^ 
however,  something  must  really  be  done — if  the  wishes  of  the  consti* 
tuency  are  too  plainly  expressed  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  an 
earnest  minister  is  determined  to  make  use  of  his  majority — another 
House  has  been  interposed  for  the  salvation  of  the   State,  and 
the  peers,  who  have  no  burdens  to  bear,  no  meetings  to  address,  no 
questions  to  answer  and  no  bills  to  pay,  must  at  least  not  flinch  from 
the  odium  which  is  hurled  upon  them  for  a  few  weeks  by  the  Badical 
press.     If  the  Intranaigeant  says  that  they  are  all  drunk  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  can  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
they  can  refuse  a  subscription  without  alienating  a  religious  comiee- 
tion  or  a  trading  interest*     The  use  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  some 
eyes  is  to  enable  Whig  members  of  Parliament  to  vote  with  the 
Badicals,  and  to  support  large  measures  of  reform,  with  the  oom£ort- 
able  assurance  that  their  labours  will  be  useless,  and  that  what  hs 
been  spun  on  Monday  will  be  unpicked  on  Tuesday.     These  assump- 
tions, however,  are  dangerous,  and  the  Whig  must  be  prepared  to  be 
told  that  his  position  is  a  false  one.     Circumstances  in  the  past  hare 
favoured  him. 

When  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  in  1860  broke  down,  Loid 
John  Russell  frankly  admitted,  that  though  four  different  Bills  had 
been  introduced  at  various  times  by  different  Governments,  the 
country  at  large  cared  nothing  about  them,  and  that  the  question  of 
reform  would  therefore  have  to  be  postponed  until  public  opinion  was 
roused  in  its  favour.  In  1 866  the  ^liigs  destroyed  a  moderate  Refona 
Bill,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  and  succeffl  of  a  fkr  more 
sweeping  measiure,  which  was  distasteful  to  none  more  than  to  than- 
selves.  From  this  date  new  forces  made  themselves  felt  in  politics,  and 
Lord  Strangford's  description  no  longer  applied.  ^  I  saw  early  the 
imposture  of  the  great  game  between  Whig  and  Tory;  the  solernt 
farce  wherein  they  fence  with  buttons  on  their  foils,  and,  seemiBf: 
adversaries,  play  the  cards  into  each  other^s  hands.'  After  the  elec- 
tion of  1868  the  farce  ended,  and  the  increased  strength  of  tbe 
Radicals  in  Parliament  made  inaction  and  compromise  impossibla 
The  general  election  in  1868  turned  upon  purely  Irish  questions,  and 
the  Whigs  found  themselves  obliged  to  support  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  his  Irish  legislation.  They  supported  the  disest*- 
blishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  announcing  at  the  same  time  their 
hostility  to  the  application  of  any  measure  of  a  similar  kind  to 
England ;  and  when  they  came  forward  as  candidates  they  jdedged 
themselves  to  no  details  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  land. 
The  Act  of  1870  was  accepted  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  and  was 
understood  to  be  the  last  concession  that  it  would  be  needful  to  make 
to  the  Irish,  and  the  last  that  sane  men  would  recommetid.  At  the 
close  of  the  Parliament  in  1874,  the  Whig  felt  that  he  had  beet 
hurried,  so  to  speak,  off  his  legs  by  legislation,  and  that  a  number  of 
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measures  sufiBcient  to  last  Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord  Palmerston  for 
thirty  years  had  been  crowded  into  five  sessions,  and  that  at  a  similar 
rate  of  progression  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  disestablish  or  dis- 
endow after  another  appeal  to  the  country.  The  result  was  that  he 
entered  upon  his  candidature  of  1874  in  a  spirit  of  apathy  and  of 
alienation  from  the  Eadical,  the  effects  of  which  were  quickly  seen  in 
the  Conservative  victory  which  followed. 

If  the  moderate  Liberal  was  angry  at  the  want  of  support  he  failed 
to  receive  from  the  Badical,  the  Sadical  was  equally  inclined  to  show 
his  distrust  of  hid  weak-kneed  colleague.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  alluded  to  Lord  Hartington  as  the  late  leader 
of  fixe  Liberal  party,  and  compared  him  at  a  meeting  in  the  country 
to  Tweedledum ;  while  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  press 
Renounced  the  moderate  Liberals  in  unsparing  language.  Had  the 
election  of  1880  turned  upon  home  questio^is  conclusively,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  result  would  have  been  what  it  was.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Conservatives,  Whigs  and  Radicals  agreed  together 
in  their  opposition  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  distrusted,  Lord  Salisbury  was  still  more  so,  and  the 
philippics  of  Mr.  Gladstone  welded  together  the  heterogeneous  con- 
stituents which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Whig 
entered  Parliament  last  year  in  the  belief  that  his  political  acts  would 
be  confined  to  supporting  the  Ministry  in  a  non-intervention  policy, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  a  coimty  franchise  Bill,  which  should  oome 
after  six  years  of  Liberal  government  and  pave  the  way  for  a  succese- 
fuk  appeal  on  his  part  to  his  constituents.  The  illusion  has  been 
roughly  dispelled.  Charles  Greville  expressed  surprise  at  the  views  of 
the  Whigs  in  1834,  and  was  astonished  that,  after  swallowing  the 
«amel  of  the  Beform  Bill,  they  should  strain  at  the  g^ats  which  were 
perched  upon  the  camel's  back.  Since  ,1832  they  have  not  been  given 
any  camel  to  swallow  until  the  present  year,  when,  they  have  had  a 
dromedary  and  a  camel  to  interfere  with  their  digestion.  The 
Oov^mment  was  expected  to  adopt  a  policy  of  peace,  and  its  action 
in  Afghanistan  received  the  support  of  the  whole  party.  Its  action, 
however,  in  the  Transvaal  has  been  profoimdly  distasteful  to  the  Whigs, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  them  to  controvert  the  position 
laid  down  by  Lord  Cairns^  Nevertheless  no  secession  has  taken  place 
on  this  account,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  bring  about  such  a  result 
their  own  interests  must  be  attacked.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  the  peers  who  left  the  Government  last  year,. they 
have  acquiesced  in  the  enactment  of  a  measure  which  entirely 
changes  the  relations  between  tenaats  and  landlords  in  Ireland,  and 
which  ia  all  probability  is  the  herald  of  a  long  agrarian  agitation  ia 
this  country.  Had  such. a  measure  been  presented  to  Parliament 
towards  the.  end  of  ita  existence,  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of 
its  suecese ;  but  the  momentam  acquired  at  the  general  election  had 
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not  spent  itself,  and  in  spite  of  Adullamite  murmurings  and  votes 
which    called  forth    swift   reprobation    from    the    headquarters  at 
Birmingham,  the  Whigs  showed  their  dislike  to  the  Bill  in  wonk 
ehiefly  and   are  still   dutiful  followers   of  Mr.    Gladstone.     Their 
action  this  year  therefore  bears  out  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that 
pressure  is  all  that  is  required  to  hurry  the  moderate  Liberal  aloBg, 
and  that  the  improved  means  of  communication  that  exist  between 
a  member  and  his  constituents  increase  every  day  the  facilities  of 
*  turning '  the  pressure  upon  him.     On  a  suggestion  from  London 
that  a  member  has  doubts  on  any  question,  the  Liberal  committee 
for  the  borough  holds  its  meeting,  passes  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  viewed  with  surprise  such  and  such  a  vote,  trusts  that  it 
may  not  be  repeated,  and,  winding  up  with  expressions  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  forwards  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  its  member, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and   the  Ambassadors  accredited  from  foreign 
courts.     The  member   acknowledges   the  first  few  resolutions  with 
civility,  curses   the  resources  of  the   postal   system,   and   ends  by 
becoming  the  delegate  of  his  committee,  or  by  quarrelling  with  them. 
The  modern  constituency  is  a  curious  product  of  the  century,  and 
combines  within  itself  almost  all  the  faults  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.    The  candidate  formerly  bought  his  votes,  and  remained  free  and 
independent  himself;  now  he  buys  his  votes,  but  he  is  the  slave  of  a 
committee,  who  soar  into  the  region  of  abstract  politics,  and  choose 
to    forget    that    the    election  has  cost   4,000L,  and   that  the  re- 
turned expenses  were  only  2,5001,     The  recollection  of  this  fact  is 
constantly  present  with  the  member,  and  stimulates  his  independence, 
as  there  is  probably  no  rival  who  is  prepared  to  spend  the  same  sum 
when  an  opportunity  occurs.     If  a  Bill  should  ever  be  passed  which 
completely   checks  all  expenditure,  and  enables  a  candidate  to  be 
returned   in   a   borough    for  150L,  and  in  a  division  of  a  county 
for  4002.  or  500/.,  the  number  of  Whigs   in  Parliament  would  be 
diminished.     Their   money   rather   than  their  opinions    recommend 
them  to  8ora3  of  their  constituencies,  and,  in  the  absence  of  special 
qualifications,  tliey  might  be  replaced  by  politicians  of  a  broader  type. 
But  the  chances  of  successfully  putting  an  end  to  electoral  expendi- 
ture are  far  too  reoiite  to  justify  speculation  on  this  head.     It  m'lT 
be  predicated  as  a  rule  of  the  Whig  that  he  is  not  a  poor  mm,  and 
that  his  social   position  is  an  ascertained  one.     He  is  sufiBcientlj 
independent  to  he  able  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  the  majority  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.     The  bias  of  county  life  is  strongly  towards 
Conservatism.     The  employer  of  labour  credits  the  Liberal  party  with 
the  increased  diffi^julties  he  meets  with  in  dealing  with  his  men ;  the 
clergyman  knows  that  his  citadel  is  already  marked  out  for  attack, at 
least  in  the  north,  where  Dissent  is  the  mainspring  of  Liberalism ; 
the  publican  fears  further  restrictions,  and  possibly  no  compensation 
for  disturbance  ;  while  the  landowner  marks  the  sallies  of  Mr.  Brighti 
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and  wonders  when  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  have  to  run  for  hig 
life  or  defend  his  house,  taught  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Crladstone 
that  he  is  giving  the  Grovemment  no  moral  support,  and  is  sulkily 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  order.  His  neighbour's  house  is  on 
fire,  and  he  fietncies  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  to  his  own  security,  and 
put  any  stray  matches  out  of  the  way.  The  younger  men  are  Con- 
servatives, and  for  one  accession  to  the  Liberal  ranks  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  there  are  five  accessions  to  the  Conservative  party.  The 
covert  side  is  Tory,  and  its  influence  is  strongly  felt  among  the  small 
squires  of  the  coimty. 

The  proportion  of  Liberals  to  Conservatives  among  men  who  own 
less  than  3,000Z.  a  year  is  very  small.  Social  influences  are  all  Con- 
servative, and  the  small  landowner  would  find  it  hard  to  resist  the 
stream.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  probably  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  broken  by  a  visit  to  London  in  the  summer  and  to  the 
seaside  in  the  autumn.  He  knows  no  Radicals,  so  they  are  not 
likely  to  convert  him.  The  Whigs  do  not  care  to  proselytise,  nor 
have  they  much  influence.  *  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig  will 
agree,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  in  1784,  and  they  disagree  on  very  few  sub- 
jects  just  now.  The  result  of  a  proposal  to  erect  a  statue  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Brooks's  would  be  much  the  same  as  at  the 
Carlton.  The  Whig  complains :  '  When  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in 
1875  his  intention  of  spending  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  peace, 
I  believed  him.  I  added  to  my  Irish  estates,  I  rebuilt  all  my 
English  bna  buildings,  I  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Junior 
Reform  Club  in  my  county  town;  and  now  Achilles  has  left  his 
tents — a  new  Achilles,  not  even  vulnerable  in  his  heel ;  and  whatever 
political  creed  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  represent,  that  creed 
is  not  mine.'  A  sense  of  helplessness  has  no  doubt  added  to  the 
discontent  of  the  modem  Whig.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  past 
condition  of  politics  and  society.  As  Mr.  Roebuck  notes  in  his 
history  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  the  great  Whig  families,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  up  to  1830,  were  not  anxious  for  reform, 
and  neva:  adopted  it  as  a  cry,  except  when  driven  by  party  necessities  to 
employ  what  always  appeared  to  them  a  most  dangerous  weapon  of 
defence.  The  Reform  Bill  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
finality :  animas  in  vuhierepomcnt.  The  Whigs  will  never  originate 
a  bold  measure  of  reform  in  the  future ;  what  their  action  is  likely  to 
be  we  will  consider  presently.  They  no  longer  make  any  exertions  in 
society ;  even  if  there  is  a  great  Whig  house  in  the  county — and  in 
many  there  is  not,  as  for  instance  in  Shropshire,  or  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire — it  exercises  little  or  no  political  influence.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes 
to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  shirk  the  responsibility  and  duties  of  their 
position.  Other  causes  have  no  doubt  combined  .to  bring  this  about : 
hospitality,  owing  to  the  loss  of  income,  to  the  habit  of  selfish  luxury. 
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to  the  disincliiiation  for  simple  pleasures,  and  to  the  ease  nith  which 
another  climate  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  When  an  entertainment  is  given  it  has  the 
character  of  a  show  or  an  advertisement,  and  excites  more  criticism 
than  gratitude.  The  number,  however,  of  landowners  who  can  afford 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  is  becoming  very  small.  If  the 
Whigs  have  little  influence  in  the  country,  they  have  as  little  in 
London  ;  nor  indeed  could  their  influence  there  be  considered  of  anj 
importance,  when  the  political  nullity  of  London  society  is  conr 
sidered.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  reads  the  memoirs  and  the 
papers  of  a  few  years  back  to  understand  the  change.  The  state  of 
political  feeling  in  the  country  at  large  would  be  as  well  ascertained 
in  Nova  Zembla  as  at  the  club.  The  opening  of  an  official  hoose 
does  not  help  to  keep  the  party  together,  nor  is  modem  society 
interested  by  politics.  Any  large  house  attracts  guests.  If  Kensing* 
t<5n  House  had  been  opened  by  its  late  o>vner,  neither  Dorchester  -mt 
Devonshire  House  would  have  been  more  crowded.  To  eat  well  and 
drink  well  is  all  that  is  needful,  and  champagne  and  ortolans  would 
give  Colonel  Charteris  the  reputation  which  he  said  would  be  worth 
100,000^.  to  him.  The  London  press  shares  the  fate  of  London 
society.  The  Timea  is  less  powerful  than  t}^  Birrriyn/ghom^  Postj  the 
Manchester  Examiner^  or  the  Leeda  Mercury.  London  has  alwaji 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Whigs,  and  their  influence  must 
diminish  with  the  decay  of  the  political  power  of  the  capital.  They 
have  no  recognised  spokesman,  and  their  efforts  tend  at  one  time  to 
paralyse  the  action  of  their  more  advanced  colleagues,  or  at  another 
to  spur  them  into  the  adoption  of  some  course  which,  like  that  of  the 
application  of  coercive  measures  to  Ireland,  was  repugnant  to  themp 
No  policy  has  shown  the  weakness  of  the  Whigs  more  than  the  one 
pursued  by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  questioo. 
A  Whig  Government,  or  one  constructed  on  the  old  Whig  lines^ 
would  not  have  dallied  with  insurrection  until  the  Constitution  was 
in  danger.  The  same  difficulty  hag  been  found  to  exist  as  in  former 
^ys,  when  a  minister  was  asked,  'Why  don't  you  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns?'  and  the  answer  was,  'Just  because  the  ball 
has  horns.'  The  Whigs  have  made  no  secret  ci  the  opinions  thej 
hold  upon  the  Irish  question,  and  Mr.  Foljambe,  at  a  meeting  heU 
last  month,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  throwing  of  stones  would  be 
met  with  the  firing  of  bullets.  We  believe  that  the  Badical  leadea 
have  over-estimated  the  humanitarianism  of  their  followers,  and  that 
many  of  them  would  agree  with  Mr.  Hogg's  view,  who,  when  he  was 
pestered  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  to  give  his  opinion  of  Irish  grievances, 
answered,  ^  What  I  have  read  has  entirely  confirmed  the  only  opinion 
I  have  ever  farmed  of  the  whole  matter— *-that  the. Devil  may  mend  it 
:if  he, will;  for  full  sure  nobody  else  can.'  Had  the  Whigs  beco 
.stronger,  a  different  course  would  have  been  pursued^  with  the  result 
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that  they  Would  have  earlier  earned  the  epithets  which  are  now 
applied  by  the  Irish  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Government,  however,  by 
Liberals  is  a  government  of  compromises  and  mutual  concessions,  and 
if  the  Whigs  have  felt  that  they  have  not  been  fuUy  represented  this 
year  in  the  Cabinet,  they  turn  with  comfort  to  the  fact  that,  next  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington  is  the  recognised  leader  of  the  party, 
and  that  the  annual  income  of  the  head  of  the  Cavendishes  is  entered 
at  181,000i.  a  year,  produced  by  198,000  acres,  out  of  which  60,000 
acres  are  in  Ireland  producing  a  rental  of  35,000Z.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  approximates  to  Sadicalism  in  this  that  it  is  supposed  un- 
likely for  men  of  large  possessions  to  enter  into  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  Lord  Hartington  has  taken  care  not  to  ally  himself  with 
any  section  of  the  party:  he  has  shown  an  admirable  command  of 
temper,  though  whether  this  is  due  to  natural  lethar^  or  to  a  fixed 
policy  cannot  be  conjectured.  His  attitude  is  not  a  declared  one, 
and  what  will  be  the  characteristics  of  his  leadership  it  would  be  vain 
to  surmise.  The  Whigs  hope  all  things  from  it,  the  Conservatives 
would  acquiesce  in  it  in  the  event  of  their  own  accession  to  office 
being  unattainable,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  base  their 
hopes  on  any  solid  ground. 

The  murmurs  of  the  Whigs  are  less  loudly  raised  than  might  be 
expected,  owing  to  a  natural  dislike  to  confess  that  all  their  struggles 
and  expenditiu'e  of  last  year  have  resulted  in  a,  to  them,  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  body  politic  If  they  are  arraigned  for  drinking 
confusion  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  is  a  prudent  Lord  Dorset  at  ibeix 
side  to  make  excuses  for  them — tosugge^  that  they  were  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  their  toast  like  the  members  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
their  denunciation  of  Laud,  and  that  they  were  really  drinking  con- 
fusion to  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies.  'Between  ourselves,  sir,'  said 
Johnson  to  Boswell, '  I  do  not  like  to  give  opposition  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry.'  This  motive 
has  its  weight  in  these  days  also,  and  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  grumbling  at  the  actions  of  your  own  party  and  endeavour- 
ing to  place  their  opponents  in  power.  *  Angry  frienddiip '  rather  than 
*  calm  enmity '  characterises  the  relations  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 
The  old  traditions  of  the  Whig  family  make  it  hard  for  its  members  to 
secede.  The  recollection  of  old  contests  and  heavy  mortgages  would 
in  some  counties  alone  serve  to  perpetuate  the  animosities  of  Whig 
and  Tory.  No  Yorkshireman  or  Northumbrian  could  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  the  names  of  Fitzwilliam  and  Ghrey  becoming  Conserva* 
tive  watchwords.  On  many  a  hillside  in  Yorkshire  the  name  of 
Fitzwilliam  is  synonymous  with  popular  movement,  and  our  electoral 
•conditions  will  have  to  be  largely  idtered  before  its  influence  can  be 
disregarded*  The  House  of  Lords,  too,  acts  as  a  safety-valve  for  the 
discontent  of  the  Whigs.  If  in.  the  Lower  House  the  constituencies 
-prevent  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
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their  represeBtatives,  in  the  Upper  House  their  influence  is  absent,  and 
the  Whig  peers  display  a  complete  contempt  for  the  party  to  whidi 
they  nominally  belong,  and  at  whose  hands  in  some  instances  they 
have  jugt  received  creation.  While  the  Liberal  strength  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  some  212  votes,  the  minority  that  supported  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  Irish  (Compensation  Bill  last  year,  composed  to  a 
great  extent  of  placemen,  amounted  to  only  51.  In  the  Lower 
House  some  50  Liberals  abstained  from  voting,  while  20  supported 
the  Opposition.  A  further  creation  of  peers  by  the  Liberals  only 
serves  to  increase  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  dislike  with  which  the  legislation  of  this  year  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  Whigs  may  perhaps  be  softened  by  the  consideration 
on  their  part,  that  had  their  wishes  been  consulted  and  their  advice 
followed,  the  labours  of  the  Government  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened.  If  the  concessions  made  in  the  Transvaal  turn  out  to  have 
been  useless,  and  the  question  has  to  be  again  opened,  it  is  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Liberals  who  will  feel  the  futOity  of  their  peaceful 
principles.  The  Whigs  have  never  held  that  force  is  no  remedy  :  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  believed  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet,  *  It 
is  not  the  patt  of  a  wise  physician  to  sing  dirges  in  the  presence  of  a 
woimd  that  needs  the  knife.'  Abracadabra,  written  in  various  per- 
mutations, is  a  faint  auxiliary  of  the  law.  It  has  been  the  custom  on 
the  eve  of  battle  for  the  captains  of  rival  forces  to  give  eloquent  ad- 
dresses to  their  men  ;  but  they  have  not  been  contented  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  resources  of  the  English  language  in  their  endeavour  to 
gain  the  victory.  For  months  past  the  Whigs  have  held  that  force 
is  the  only  remedy  for  crime,  and  that  the  most  beneficial  effects 
would  at  once  result  from  its  application ;  that  abstract  views  on  the 
rights  of  man  break  down  in  the  midst  of  an  organised  conspiracy, 
and  sentimental  professions  are  powerless  before  the  declaration  that 
Ireland  *  shall  reign  and  laws  be  all  repealed.'  In  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Popanilla  Skindeep  spends  his  life  in  maintaining  that  the  accoimts 
of  the  disturbances  in  Blunderland  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
until  he  loses  his  nose  in  a  fray,  and  adopts  other  opinions.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  has  been  to  wait  until  some  Cabinet 
minister's  nose  has  been  lost  before  venturing  to  resort  to  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  which  were  placed  in  its  hands  by  the  constituencies 
at  the  last  election.  Although  there  are  disadvantages  in  the 
system  of  government  by  local  committees  scattered  broadcast  in 
borough  and  county,  yet,  whenever  leaders  are  at  a  loss  for  a  policy, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the 
hare,  there  are  also  undoubted  gains.  The  only  fear  is  that  on  some  J 
occasion  the  common  sense  of  the  people  may  assert  itself  too  late  tn 
be  of  use,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  information  which  the  Government 
has  not  allowed  to  be  made  public.  In  a  more  pronounced  form  of 
democracy  the  executive  perhaps  will  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
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vincial  committees  in  order  that  public  opinion  may  be  the  more 
swiftly  ganged  and  all  responsibility  on  the  part  of  individuals  be 
avoided.  Hie  constant  and  growing  tendency  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  conBrmation  of  their  policy  by  the  l^ers  of  parties  must 
weaken  responsibility.'  General  elections  are  taking  place  as  it  were 
every  recess,  and  three  Cabinet  ministers  are  heard  appealing  for 
support  on  the  same  evening  in  October.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
the  large  towns  on  the  Decalogue  ?  If  Sir  William  Harcourt  took 
orders,  would  it  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make 
him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  The  laige  towns  would  naturally 
be  flattered  at  being  consulted  on  these  intricate  questions,  and 
would  gladly  hold  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Church  from 
the  presence  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Local  parliaments  in  imitation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  set  on  foot  in  several  large 
towns,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  their  proceedings  are  charac- 
terised by  far  more  order  and  decency  than  their  prototype  can  boast 
of.  This  absorption  of  power  by  the  great  centres  of  activity  and 
industry  naturally  detracts  from  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Whigs. 
They  dislike  the  new  method  in  politics,  they  have  little  in  common 
with  the  professional  politician,  and  rarely  come  into  contact  with 
him  except  at  a  general  election.  They  do  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  agitation,  and  preach  and  practise  the  virtue  of  discretion. 
They  have  given  very  few  pledges,  as  at  the  general  election  of  last 
year  it  was  sufficient  to  denoimce  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  to  say  that  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Liberals  to  be  in  power. 
Out  of  the  three  vital  questions  which  are  looming  in  the  future — the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church — there  is  only  one  on  which  the  Whigs 
have  clearly  pronounced  themselves.  The  assimilation  of  the  county 
to  the  borough  franchise  was  put  prominently  forward  last  year  as 
the  most  important  article  in  the  Liberal  programme ;  that  measure 
the  Whigs  are  bound  to  support,  and  if  it  is  not  carried  by  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  the  failure  will  be  due  to  the  Upper  and  not  to  the 
Lowa:  House.  The  diflerences  of  opinion  between  the  moderate  and 
the  advanced  Liberal  on  this  head  are  but  smalL  As  yet  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  has  exercised  no  permanent  influence  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power:  1868  was  followed  by  1874,  and  the  lower 
the  sufiBrage  descends,  the  more  subject  will  the  voters  be  to  sudden 
changes  of  feeling,  and  their  support,  therefore,  less  to  be  depended 

■  *  It  is  mainly  to  gauge  so  far  as  I  can,  and  take  sonndings  of  pnblio  opinion, 
that  I  have  gladly  accepted  yoor  invitation  to  be  here  to-day.*— Sir  William  Harcourt 
at  Workington,  October  31. 

*  The  secret  of  governing  a  democracy  is  understood  by  men  in  power  at  present : 
never  interfere  to  check  an  evil  until  it  has  attained  such  proportions  that  aU  the 
world  see  plainly  the  necessities  of  the  case.  You  wiU  then  g^t  any  amount  of 
moral  or  material  force  that  you  require ;  but  if  you  interfere  at  an  earlier  period 
you  will  get  neither  thanks  nor  assistance.*— Lord  Elgin,  Journal,  November  17, 1857. 
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upon.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  labourer  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Whig  as  the  corollary  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  last  stone  of 
the  building  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1832«  The 
question  of  redistribution  of  seats  and  of  division  of  districts  is  one 
of  detail,  and  not  of  principle,  and  is  one  in  which  each  party  in  the 
State  may  hope  to  be  the  gainer.  Should  the  next  general  electicHi 
turn  upon  a  Beform  Bill,  the  Liberals  will  present  a  united  front,  and 
the  divisions  which  were  so  apparent  in  1874  will  be  again  dormant 
as  they  were  last  year. 

The  second  question  out  of  the  three  we  have  alluded  to  is  the 
reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  it  is  already  quite  clear  that  it  is  being 
approached  in  different  ways  by  the  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  At 
Liverpool  a  short  time  ago  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  in  alluding  to  the  Lrish  Land  Bill,  remarked  that 'it 
was  not  a  final  settlement,  because  no  settlement  could  be  final 
except  one  involving  the  single  and  not  the  dual  ownership  of  the 
land ;  that  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  troubles  that 
were  going  on,  and  that  English  landlordism  was  reducing  England 
to  precisely  the  same  condition  as  Lreland/  The  duty  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  to  prevent  wishy-washy  measures  being  proposed.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  same  occasion  said  that  the  land  system  of 
England  stood  in  no  less  need  of  reform  than  that  of  Ireland.  The 
importance  of  such  statements  as  these  must  not  be  underrated. 
They  are  the  direct  contradiction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  as 
uttered  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  recognise  any  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  England.  The  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, which  represents  powerful  bodies  and  large  interests,  does  not 
eondemn  the  agitation  in  Lreland,  while  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  makes  no  distinction  between  the  conditions  that  exist  with 
regard  to  •  the  land  in  the  two  countries.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federation  objects  to  dual  ownership,  which  is  the  state  of  things 
aimed  at  by  the  two  Irish  Land  Bills.  Single  ownership  exists  at 
the  present  moment  in  England,  and  a  strong  measure  of  land  reform 
would  tend  to  make  it  dual.  In  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Whigs 
towards  this  question,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  would  not  assent 
to  any  Bill  that  might  issue  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation. 
Those,  however,  who  would  assent  to  such  a  Bill  as  is  foreshadowed  by  Mr. 
Collings's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  observations  are  few  in  number.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  obviously  give  no  encouragement  to  an  agitation  for 
either  free  sale  or  fixity  of  tenure  in  England.  The  present  Govern-^ 
ment  would  not  lend  its  sanction  to  any  proposal  that  admitted  the 
existence  of  grievances  in  England  paj:allel  with  those  in  Ireland. 
There  would  therefore  be  no  temptation  for  the  Whigs  to  secede,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  refuse  their  support  to  the  Ministry  if 
they  introduce  a  measure  dealing  with  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, the  abolition  of  distraint,  or  the  laws  affecting  entaiL    The 
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speeclies  of  the  last  few  montlis  show  clearly  that  further  than  th& 
the  biilk  of  the  Liberal  party  is  not  prepared  to  go,  and  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  will  have,  to  look  to  another  Parliament  for  the 
realisation  of  its  views.  The  moderate  Liberal  regards  the  right  of 
the  landlord  to  choose.his  tenant  as  no  less  strong  than  that  of  the 
constituent  to  choose  his  representative,  the  latter  of  whom  is  liable 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  to  summary  ejectment,  with  no  compensation 
for  the  thousands  he  has  spent.  Property  invested  m  land  diffbrs  in 
his  ejres  in  no  respect  from  property  in  mills,  in  savings-banks,  in  the 
varied  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  privileges  are  fiwt  be- 
coming extinct,  and  privileges,  though  odious,  are  naturally  attached 
to  investments  that  produce  only  2  p^  cent.  No  hard  bargain  can 
be  made  in  these  days  with  those  who  desire  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
the  land.  From  25  to  60  per  cent,  has  been  in  many  cases  deddcted 
from  the  rental  of  farms,  and  where  no  reductions  have  been  made, 
the  reason  is  probably  to  befoimd  in  the&ct  that  there  are  numerous 
applicants  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  holding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ground  game  will  soon  be  confined  to  a  few  specimens  in 
a  museum,  and  is  an  element  no  longer  to  be  taken  into  considera'-* 
tion  in  the  letting  value  of  a  farm.  *  The  best  compost  for  the  lands, 
are  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands,^  wrote  an  Elizabethan  poet,  and 
his  advice  holds  good  at  the  present  day.  The  working  farmer  has 
suffered  little  in  comparison  with  his  neighbour  who  delegates  bis 
work  to  others ;  and  he  has  struggled  successfully  against  the  worst 
and  longest  cycle  known  of  disastrous  seasons.  The  sun  is  likely  to 
prove  a  far  more  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  British  fanner  than  the 
Legislature.  The  two  catises  that  of  late  have  led  to  the  prominence 
given  to  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  are  the  bad 
seasons  and  the  succeiss  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland. 

In  1 868  it  seemed  probable  that  an  attack  upon  the  English  Church 
would  not  long  be  postponed,  but  owing  to  the  two  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned it  is  clear  that  the  advanced  Eadicals  believe  that  the  landowner 
is  less  strong  tlmn  the  Gh^trch,  and  that  a  crusade  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  than  at  a  later  date. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  because  little  was  heard  in  the 
constituencies  last  year  of  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  that 
therefore  it  is  likely  to  remain  long  dormant.  In  the  North — where, 
as  we  have  said.  Dissent  and  the  Church  are  strongly  hostile  to  one 
another — it  is  sure  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  again ;  and  here  the 
Whig  has  given  no  indication  that  he  is  willing  to  support  such  a 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  his  sympathies  are  with  the  Church,  and, 
though  all  things  are  possible  for  ministers  when  the  education  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1867  is  remembered,  it  will  be  a  hard  task 
to  educate  the  Whig  to  disestablish  and  to  disendow  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  probably  either  an  attached  or  a  nominal  member. 

For  some  years  to  come,  however,  Whig  discontent  need  not,  we 
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think,  be  looked  upon  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  politics.  A  few 
seceders  there  may  be,  but  the  House  of  Lords  is  more  likely  to  eon- 
tain  them  than  the  House  of  Commons.  No  measure  bearing  the 
Government  stamp  will  excite  alarm,  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
position  will  be  felt  by  the  Whig  alone.  He  lies  under  great  disad- 
rantages.  The  world  is  proverbially  ungrateful  for  past  favours,  and 
he  can  place  before  his  constituents  no  attractive  programme ;  he  can 
appeal  neither  to  the  passions  nor  to  the  cupidity  of  the  people. 
He  has  placed  power  in  their  hands,  and  is  willing  to  add  to  it,  but 
in  the  application  of  it  he  protests  with  Mr.  Burke  against*  new 
principles  of  Whiggism  disseminated  in  this  country  from  federation 
societies.'  The  Whig  has  parted  with  the  sword  and  retained  the 
horn ;  and  he  cannot  regard  the  future  with  confidence.  Sir  StaflFord 
Nortticote,  in  one  of  his  Scotch  speeches,  assumed  the  character  of 
Noah  after  the  Deluge,  crediting,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Lowther  with  the 
subordinate  part  of  the  dove  returning  to  him  with  glad  tidings  from 
the  outer  world,  and  with  the  leaf  of  Protection  in  his  mouth. 
Whether  Sir  Stafford  has  any  claims  to  represent  himself  as  Noah 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  if  he  is  Noah,  he  is  Noah  before  and 
not  after  the  Deluge.  There  are  leaps  in  the  dark  before  us,  and  a 
bold  prophet  would  be  needed  to  forecast  the  results  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  or  of  the  retirement  of  the  present  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Either  of  these  events  may  give  rise  to  great  changes,  and  disappoint 
all  calculations.  It  may  be  that  under  these  new  conditions  there 
will  be  found  no  place  for  the  old  Whig,  and  that  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  most  active  he  will  suffer  a  gentle 
euthanasia,  his  extinction  being  effected  by  various  causes,  such  as 
gradual  absorption  into  the  House  of  Lords,  inability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  exigencies  of  modem  political  life,  want  of  organisation 
and  of  the  introduction  of  new  blood  and  vigourfrom  outside;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  student  of  politics  will  search  in  vain  for 
*  plain  Whig  principles '  except  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Years,  no  doubt,  would  be  required  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  but 
the  end  would  at  least  be  a  happy  one,  involving  no  recriminations 
or  reproaches,  and  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  completion  of  a 
long  and  honourable  existence,  fraught  with  enduring  benefits  to  tlie 
mass  of  the  people. 

Chaeles  Milnes  Gaskell. 
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The  public  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  St.  Paul's  Industrial 
School,  the  letters  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  of  others,  and  the 
various  questions  that  have  been  raised,  make  the  moment  opportune 
for  extracting  one  or  two  practical  conclusions  from  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  and  recriminating  altercation. 

If  I  do  not  discuss  the  charges  brought  against  the  management 
of  the  school,  it  is  not  that  I  fail  to  appreciate  their  gravity,  but 
rather  that  they  are  so  grave,  and  involve  imputations  of  such  gross 
cruelty,  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Home 
Secretary  if  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public  are  to  be  satisfied, 
and  that  they  may  lead  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  is  therefore 
my  purpose  here  to  deal  only  with  the  general  questions  raised  by 
the  discussion. 

The  St.  Paul's  School  was  established  in  1873.  The  first  report 
of  the  Home  Office  inspector  is  at  page  133  of  the  Seventeenth 
Iteport  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
inspector,  reports  on  his  inspection  of  November  27,  1873 : — 

'  Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection — boys,  100.  All  under 
detention,  and  all  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  School  Board  for 
Liondon.  I  found  every  part  of  the  house  thoroughly  clean  and  in 
excellent  order.  The  school  was  certified  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1873,  and  was  quite  full  by  the  31st  of  May.  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
school  making  satisfactory  progress  in  every  respect;  a  very  fair 
standard  of  efficiency  had  been  attained  at  my  visit. 

*  Health  and  general  condition. — The  boys  had  sufiFered  from  no 
serious  complaint ;  there  was  no  case  of  sickness  in  the  house. 

*  Conduct  and  discipline. — Under  the  control  of  a  man  of  sound  ex- 
perience [Mr.  HinchcliflFe]  the  hundred  boys  so  rapidly  gathered  toge- 
ther had  soon  conformed  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  the  place. 
I  found  them  orderly  and  improving.    They  had  given  little  trouble. 

*  Educational  state. — I  found  the  school  well-organised ;  good  order 
and  discipline  prevailing.     The  boys  when  admitted  were  most  of 

>  Since  the  above  was  written  a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Home  Secretary 
stating  that  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Public  Prosecutor. 
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them  very  ignorant,  and  the  results  were  of  course  inferior  to  what 
may  be  expected  hereafter.  But  I  found  a  good  system  at  work  and 
a  solid  foimdation  being  laid. 

*  IndiLstricd  training. — ^The  boys  are  employed  as  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  printers.  Many  of  the  boys  are  too  young  at  present  for 
much  industrial  employment. 

*  OeTieraZ  remarks. — The  school  is  well  ^tablished,  and  bids  £fdr 
to  work  welL 

'  Staff. — Superintendent  and  matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HinchclifiFe, 
assistant  schoolmaster,  tailor,  shoemaker,  printer  and  assistant* 

Ayerage  number  maintiuned      •        •        •  •        .     77 

Total  cost  for  1873 £1,407    1    3 

Comparatiye  cost  p^r  head  on  ordinary 

maintenance  and  management    «        •  £18    5    6 

Industrial  profits       •        •        •        •       •  £3    6    5' 

The  reports  from  year  to  year  contain  criticisms  of  detail,  with 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  certain  points,  but  are  oa  the  wh<^ 
favourable  to  the  school.  In  1878  and  in  1879  the  inspector's 
visits  were  without  notice.  In  1880  the  last  report  contiunes  fftvoar- 
able ;  the  following  are  the  most  material  remarks : — 

*  State  of  premises. — In  fisdr  order.  There  is  a  good  j^ygronnd, 
and  the  premises  are  &irly  convenient. 

<  Health  and  general  condition. — There  had  been  one  death  from 
phthisis,  and  there  was  a  boy  seriously  ill  with  the  same  disease  wbai 
I  visited  the  school.  There  was  also  a  bad  case  of  hip-disease,  and 
a  boy  with  scrofula  was  at  Margate  under  treatment.  One  boy  had 
been  discharged  with  scrofula,  and  the  discharge  of  another  boy,  for 
the  same  reason,  was  about  to  be  applied  for.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  admit  boys  whose  health  does  not  seem  to  promise  a  good 
result  from  industrial  training. 

^  CondAict  and  discipline. — ^There  had  been  three  cases  of  abscond- 
ing— one  boy  had  not  been  brought  back.  The  general  conduct  was 
reported  to  have  been  fairly  good. 

^  EdtLcatianal  state. — The  boys  passed  a  &irly  good  examination. 
The  senior  class  was  doing  fourth  standard  work ;  the  boys  in  it  read 
well  and  wrote  a  very  fair  dictation,  but  only  half  the  class  satisfied 
me  in  arithmetic.  The  second  class  was  presented  in  the  third 
standard,  and  passed  well.  The  junior  classes  were  coming  on  well 
The  reading  seems  well  attended  to. 

*  Industrial  tramming. — ^I  foimd  twelve  boys  in  the  tailors'  shops 
and  twelve  in  the  shoemakers';  sixteen  were  learning  printing. 
Wood-chopping  and  sack-making  were  the  other  occupations.' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School,  according  to 
official  reports,  at  the  time  when  the  very  grave  charges  at  present  under 
investigation  were  made,  and,  if  these  charges  are  true,  it  is  evident 
that  the  inspection  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  report  of  their  in- 
spector are  very  insufficient  guarantees  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  schooL 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  School  Board  ought  to  know,  and  can 
know,  how  voluntary  industrial  schools  are  managed ;  and  that  in 
the  inability  of  the  Home  Office  to  vouch  for  the  value  of  their  own 
certiBcate  and  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  of  course  of  all  other  bodies  or  persons  contributiDg  to  the 
support  of  children  in  voluntary  industrial  schools,  to  watch  over 
their  management  and  expose  their  defects.  This  is  laid  down  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  the  most  distinct  terms  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion for  all  children  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  London  School  Board 
to  industrial  schools.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Surr  on  the  ISth  of  Novem* 
ber,  1881  :— 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  School  Board  to  look  after  and  protect  the 
well-heiog  of  the  children,  upwards  of  4;000  in  numher,  whom  they  have  heen  the 
means  of  remoying  from  their  natural  guardians — children  of  tender  years,  often 
guilty  of  no  crime,  but  little  truants,  whose  sole  offence  is  ahsence  from  school. 
•  ••  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  to  inquire  carefully  and 
constantly  into  the  treatment  of  cluldren  committed  at  their  instance  to  industrial 
schools,  and,  if  necessary,  to  lodge  complaints  against  their  management. 

The  duty  of  the  School  Board  is  here  laid  down  universally,  and 
though  the  Home  Secretary  is  wrong  in  his  numbers,  there  having 
been  3,115  children  in  industrial  schools  during  the  quarter  ended 
June  24  last,  and  not  upwards  of  4,000 ;  still  the  correct  number  is 
large  enough  to  make  us  pause,  and  ask  whether  any  body  like  the 
School  Board  is  competent  to  do  the  work  of  vigilant  supervision  in 
lieu  of  the  Home  Office,  which  is  armed  by  law  with  the  powers  need- 
ful for  the  discharge  of  this,  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  the 
duty  of  that  department. 

The  London  School  Board,  according  to  the  last  return  for 
December  1880,  is  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in  twenty- 
nine  Protestant  boys*  schools,  the  numbers  ranging  in  each  from  1  to 
160;  the  160  boys  being  at  Feltham,  an  institution  which  has 
always  refused  to  allow  the  School  Board  to  examine  the  children  by 
its  inspector,  and  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  doing  so.  These 
flchools  are  situated  all  over  England ;  among  other  places  at  Brighton, 
the  Menai  Straits,  Hereford,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  York,  Cardiff. 

There  were,  by  the  same  return,  359  Protestant  girls  in  13  schools 
up  and  down  the  country.  There  were  636  Eoman  Catholic  boys  in 
six  industrial  schools,  and  92  Roman  Catholic  girls  in  three  industrial 
schools. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  London  School  Board  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  going  behind  the  Home  Secretary's  certi- 
ficate and  report,  and  setting  up  a  rival  inspection  of  all  these  schools. 
The  School  Board  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  ask  permission 
to  conduct  a  literary  examination  of  the  children  for  whom  they  pay 
in  these  schools,  because  it  has  long  been  felt  that  the  instruction  of 
children  in  industrial  schools  was  not  sufficiently  insisted  on  by  the 
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Home  Office,  and  that  literary  instruction  was  a  thing  that  could  be 
tested  by  examination.  But  to  judge  of  the  discipline,  competency 
of  staflF,  clothing,  dietary,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Home  Office,  is  a  task  which  the  School  Board  cannot 
undertake,  and  which  it  is  not  probable  the  managers  would  permit 
The  proper  persons  to  complain  if  children  are  not  well  treated 
are  the  parents.  No  industrial  school  can  be  seriously  mismanaged 
without  some  parents  becoming  aware  of  the  fact,  either  through 
letters  or  when  they  visit  their^children.  These  parents  can  complain 
to  the  Home  Office,  which  has  ample  legal  power  to  deal  with  the 
school  and  promptly  to  remedy  any  grievance.  Among  the  bodies 
that  have  power  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
industrial  schools  are  Boards  of  Guardians,  Town  Councils,  and  the 
magistrates  of  counties.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  bodies 
are  willing  or  competent  to  superintend  the  care  of  the  children, 
because  they  contribute  to  their  support  ? 

The  Home  Secretary  states,  in  his  letter  of  the  15th,  that  the 
London  School  Board  could  at  any  moment,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
their  children,  have  closed  St.  Paul's  School.  He  has  either  forgotten, 
or  did  not  know,  that  every  child  sent  to  that  school  was  there  by 
order  of  a  magistrate,  and  that  the  order  specifies  the  name  of  the 
school  (§§  1 8,  29  &  30  Vict.  cap.  118);  that  by  §  42  of  the  same  Act  the 
power  to  order  the  removal  of  a  child  from  one  school  to  another  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  the  School  Board,  having  once 
contracted  to  pay  a  contribution  for  a  child  during  the  legal  period 
of  detention,  has  no  power  to  break  that  contract  with  the  school  and 
refuse  further  payments.  The  Home  Secretary,  in  the  letter  abeady 
quoted,  expresses  bis  determination  to  secure  a  body  of  managers  for 
every  certified  industrial  school,  and  to  require  their  active  supervision, 
as  a  condition  of  the  school  retaining  its  certificate.  He  probably 
has  the  power,  since  he  claims  it,  of  making,  from  time  to  time,  such 
regulations  as  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  management  of  industrial 
schools.  But  the  Act  under  which  he  works  clearly  contemplates 
such  a  school  being  managed  by  one  manager,  for  §  45  provides  for 
the  surrender  of  the  certificate  by  an  executor  where  there  has  been 
only  one  manager.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  detail,  which  more 
a£fect  the  reputation  for  accuracy  of  the  Home  Secretary  than  the 
main  and  important  question  for  the  public,  which  is.  How  can 
these  schools  be  made  most  useful  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  industrial  school  has  hitheito 
been  treated  by  the  law  as  something  growing  out  of  the  prison 
system,  not  out  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Section  12 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  shows  this  by  defining  as  a  prison 
authority  the  body  that  has  power  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  maintenance  of  a  certified  industrial  school.  And  children,  in 
such  a  school,  are  sent  by  a  magistrate.    The  order  of  detention,  as 
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it  is  technically  called,  is  in  substance  a  warrant  to  imprison ;  and  if 
:a  boy  escapes,  any  person  harbonring  him,  or  helping  him,  is  gmlty 
of  a  criminal  offence.  Now  this  aspect  of  industrial  schools  is  most 
mischievous.  The  industrial  school  should  be  considered  as  growing 
out  of  the  ordinary  school,  but  with  somewhat  stricter  discipline  and 
somewhat  wider  powers,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  child  that  full 
measure  of  education  which  either  his  own  unruly  nature  or  the 
neglect  or  vice  of  his  parents  has  hitherto  denied  him.  If  indusi^ial 
^hools  were  put  under  the  Education  Department  the  children  would 
be  better  taught.  We  should  not  have  the  absurd  spectacle  of  chil-* 
dren  of  eight  and  nine,  who  are  backward  for  their  age,  getting  less 
schooling  than  those  who  have  been  well-behaved  and  are  regularly 
attending  ordinary  schools.  We  should  not  have  industrial  schools 
the  one  exception  to  the  law  as  to  employment ;  with  children  under 
ten  who  have  passed  no  standard,  attending  school  half-time  and  the 
other  half  of  iJieir  time  employed  in  wood-chopping.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  one  reform  in  these  schools  will  be  that  no  child  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  work  at  industrial  work  at  the  expense  of  his  education 
nntil  he  has  passed  the  foiurth  standard,  or  is  twelve  years  old.  Four 
years,  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  should  be  ample  to  teach  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  trade,  and  then  we  should  not  have  the  children  set  to  a 
<da8s  of  work  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  tliemselves,  and  merely  practised 
because  it  brings  money  to  the  institution. 

Another  bad  effect  of  the  Home  Office  management  of  these 
schools  as  a  substitute  for  prisons  is  that  the  governors  are  in  danger 
of  assuming  the  attitude  towards  the  children  of  gaolers  to  prisoners, 
and  the  ideas  of  discipline  and  authority  predominate  over  those  of 
teaching  and  kindness.  I  do  not  say  that  industrial  schools  are 
generally  managed  in  this  spirit ;  but  I  say  that,  so  far  as  they  are  as- 
«ociated  with  the  magistrate,  the  policeman,  and  the  Home  Office, 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  coercive  side  becoming  more  prominent  than 
the  educating  side. 

In  considering  industrial  schools  we  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  this,  that  their  establishment  on  a  large  scale  is  full  of  danger, 
and  the  better  and  more  kindly  they  are  managed  the  greater  the 
danger — the  danger  of  relieving  parents  of  their  responsibility,  and 
•of  throwing  on  the  public  the  cost  of  rearing  children  whom  the 
parents  ought  to  maintain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  happens  that  when  one  child  has 
heen  put  in  an  industrial  school  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  second  or 
third  child  to  come  from  the  same  family ;  and  it  is  only  by  very 
stringently  enforcing  the  largest  contribution  possible  from  the 
parent  that  this  dangerous  desire  to  get  rid  of  parental  duties  can  be 
checked.  Here,  however,  the  Home  Office  gives  little  help  ;  for  by 
the  Sunmiary  Jurisdiction  Act  the  power  of  levying  the  contributions, 
inadequate  as  they  are,  has  been  much  diminished,  and  though  the 
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attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  the 
working  of  the  Act,  he  gives  no  encouragement  to  those  who  ask  for 
its  amendment. 

It  has  been  urged  in  a  weighty  article  that  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  what  is  said  to  have  happened  at  St.  Paul's  is  that  volontaiy 
industrial  schools  should  cease,  and  they  should  all  be  managed  hj 
public  responsible  bodies.  There  are  serious  considerations  agauub 
this.  In  the  first  place,  having  regard  to  the  very  wretched  condition, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  many  of  the  children,  perhaps  themajoritf 
of  those  admitted  to  industrial  schools,  a  most  important  element- 
indeed  the  most  important  element — ^in  their  successful  management 
is  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work.  Something  of  the  missionaij 
spirit  is  needed,  with  a  power  of  continuously  carrying  on  the  work  witli 
personal  interest  and  contact  with  the  children.  No  doubt  a  board  can 
secure  some  of  this  in  a  good  superintendent  and  matron,  and  snch 
persons  when  secured  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold ;  but,  beddesthe 
superintendent,  the  manager  is  also  needed,  and  the  qualities  of  tbe 
manager  are  pre-eminently  the  qualities  found  in  good  voluntary 
work.  A  School  Board,  especially  the  School  Board  for  London,  has 
-ail  inmiense,  not  to  say  an  overwhelming,  mass  of  work  put  upon  it 
It  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  cumulative  vote  at  its  triennial 
elections,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  to  secure  in  the  long  run  a  sofi- 
ciency  of  persons  who  have  the  knowledge,  the  sense,  the  sympathy, 
and  the  time  needful  for  thoroughly  supervising  a  large  number  of 
these  schools.  The  London  School  Board  has  already  three  industrial 
schools  of  its  own.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  it  were  to  establish  twelfe 
or  fifteen  more  to  take  the  children  now  in  voluntary  schools,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  their  e£Sciei^ 
management.  There  is,  moreover,  in  these  schools  the  serious  re- 
ligious or  denominational  difficulty.  The  Catholics  will  certainly 
claim  most  emphatically  to  retain  the  control  over  their  own  waift 
and  strays,  and  they  would  not  wish  to  see  their  628  industrial  school 
children  of  London  in  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board. 
Moreover,  the  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  recognises  the  religions 
rights  of  the  parent  in  the  selection  of  schools.  Again,  the  smaller 
areas  whose  local  authorities  have  power  to  subscribe  to  indostriai 
schools  are  not  large  enough  singly  to  maintain  an  efficient  industrial 
school.  They  might  club  together.  Such  an  area  as  the  ordinaiy 
county  is  quite  large  enough,  and  might  maintain  such  a  school 
with  advantage.  But  still  the  fact  will  remain,  that  the  management 
of  all  these  bodies  will  be  official  management,  and  will  fidl  short  of 
the  personal  sympathy  that  the  best  voluntary  management  ensures. 
On  tie  other  hand,  voluntary  effort  is  hardly  able  to  cope  with  the  cost 
needful  for  putting  these  schools  on  a  sound  basis.  Few  voluntary 
industrial  schools  are  in  a  sound  financial  state.  If  managed  without  ft 
subscription  list  the  school  is  pinched.    If  there  is  a  subscriptioa  list 
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the  managers  continually  see  with  apprehension  the  diminution  of 
their  resources^  the  necessity  of  selling  out  stock  or  reducing  the 
number  of  their  inmates.  The  public  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  any 
material  improvement  of  our  industrial  schools  means  greater  ex- 
pense. Even  now  the  Home  Office,  in  their  last  report,  suggest 
a  diminution  of  their  present  contribution.  And  yet  if  voluntary 
effort  fails,  either  industrial  schools  must  close,  or  further  claims 
must  be  made  on  public  funds.  If  we  look  at  the  children — 
sickly,  scrofulous,  tainted  with  hereditary  vice,  the  offspring  of 
drunkards — we  are  tempted  to  do  anything  to  save  them  &om 
rain.  But  yet  we  know  that  the  saving  of  these  children  is  not  free 
from  the  danger  that  attends  nearly  every  form  of  chariiy,  and  that 
where  we  help  one  we  often  create  three  or  four  applicants  for  help, 
Nf ho  might  have  stood  erect  had  they  not  been  tempted  by  the  pro- 
spect of  assistanee.  One  of  the  most  melancholy  spectacles  is  that 
of  parents  who  come  forward  before  the  magistrate,  under  §  16  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  plead  to  him  concerning  their  child  that 
they  are  tmable  to  control  him,  and  ask  that  he  be  sent  to  a&  industrial 
flchool.  The  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulty  and  anxiety,  and  needs 
ihe  most  thoughtful  and  candid  consideration.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  pass  from  our  present  state  of  excitement  into  one  in  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  think,  not  of  fixing  blame  here  or  there,  but  of  re- 
forming what  needs  teformation,  and  of  gaining  wisdom  from  past 
iedlures. 

E.  L.  Stanley. 
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VIVISECTION :  ITS  PAINS  AND  ITS  USES. 

I. 

It  seems  fair  to  demand  that  those  who  inflict  pain  or  other  distress 
on  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  should  be  judged 
by  the  same  rules  as  those  who,  for  any  other  purposes,  do  the  same. 

The  rules  by  which  these  are  judged  may  be  read  in  the  custoiM 
by  which  a  very  great  majority  of  sensible  and  humane  persons 
encourage  or  permit  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death  on  large  nomben 
of  animals,  for  piuTposes  far  short  of  great  utility,  necessity,  or  self- 
defence. 

It  seems  in  these  customs  an  admitted  rule  that,  for  the  sake 
of  certain  quantities  of  utility  or  pleasure,  or  both,  men  may  inflict 
great  pain  on  animals  without  incurring  the  blame  of  cruelty.  Can 
it  be  shown,  for  those  who  make  painful  scientific  experiments,  that 
the  pain  of  their  experiments  is  less  and  the  utility  more  than  in 
the  majority  of  the  practices  permitted  or  encouraged  by  the  great 
majority  of  reasonable  and  humane  persons  among  the  educated 
classes  in  this  country  ? 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  instances  of  pain-giving  which  are 
generally  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  most  part  rightly  allowed,  I  am 
aware  that  some  may  seem  trivial,  and  some  nearly  necessary  to 
human  welfare ;  however,  they  are  not  cited  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing ill  of  them,  but  as  examples  of  practices  which,  not  being  deemed 
blameworthy  or  restrained  by  law  (imless  in  respect  of  the  seasons  in 
which  they  are  allowed),  may  serve  as  measures  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  pain-giving  experiments  of  scientific  inquirers. 

Among  such  practices  are  the  painful  restraint  and  training  of  onr 
horses  and  other  domestic  animals ;  the  caging  of  birds  for  the  sake  of 
their  beauty  or  their  song ;  the  imprisonment  of  animals  of  all  kinds  in 
zoological  gardens  and  aquaria  for  study  or  for  amusement.  In  all 
these  instances  animals  are  compelled  or  restrained  from  the  happi- 
ness of  natural  ^fe ;  they  have  to  endure  what  might  be  inflicted  as 
severe  punishment  on  criminals — slavery  or  imprisonment  for  life. 
But  the  inflictions  are  justified  by  the  utility  which  men  derive  from 
them. 
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In  another  large  group  of  painful  customs  generally  encouraged 
are  those  inflicting  death  and  often  great  suffering  on  birds  and  beasts 
for  obtaining  ornamental  fur  or  feathers ;  the  mutilation  of  sheep 
and  oxen  for  the  sake  of  their  better  or  quicker  fietttening ;  the  mul- 
tiplication of  pains  and  deaths  in  the  killing  of  small  birds  and  small 
fidi,  such  as  larks,  quails,  whitebait,  and  the  like ;  although,  so  fitr  as 
mere  sustenance  of  life  is  concerned,  any  weight  of  food  in  one  large 
fish  or  one  large  bird  would  serve  as  well  as  an  equal  weight  in  a  hun- 
dred small  ones.  Still,  the  pleasure  of  delicious  food,  or  of  beautifcd 
decoration,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  utility  of  better  nutriment,  seems 
sufficient  to  a  vast  majority  of  civilised  men  and  women  to  justify 
these  customs. 

In  another  group  may  be  named  all  the  pain-giving  sports — shoot- 
ing, hunting,  stalking,  fishing,  and  the  rest — various  in  the  pleasure 
that  they  give,  various  in  utility.  And  in  yet  another,  the  trapping, 
huntiug,  and  killing  of  mice,  rats,  stoats,  frogs,  and  toads  invading 
cultivated  land — ^worms,  and  slugs,  and  the  whole  class  of  what  we 
call  vermin — creatures  generally  troublesome  and  sometimes  injurious. 

From  a  list  such  as  this,  which  might  easily  be  enlaiged,  a  rough 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  pain  or  distress,  imprison- 
ment or  death,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  great  majorities  of  persons 
entitled  to  judge,  may  be  inflicted  on  animals  for  purposes  of  utility 
or  of  pleasure,  or  from  other  motives  £Eir  less  than  those  of  necessary 
self-defence  or  maintenance  of  human  life.  The  list  may  thus  serve 
as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  pains  and  the  utilities  of 
vivisections.  Doubtless  many  persons  would  find  in  it  some  practices 
which  they  would  forbid  ;  some  would  hunt  or  shoot,  but  would  not 
keep  parrots  or  larks  in  confinement ;  some  would  eat  whitebait  or 
smidl  birds,  and  wear  sealskin,  and  order  the  destruction  (anyhow)  of 
all  the  rats  and  mice  in  their  houses,  but  would  put  down  fox-hunting 
and  salmon-fishing.  But  there  are  very  few,  even  among  the  gene- 
rally most  sensible  and  humane,  who  do  not  allow  or  encourage,  even 
if  they  do  not  practise,  many  things  of  which  I  think  it  certain  that 
the  pain  is  greater  and  the  utility  less  than  that  of  many  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  They  may  do  it  thoughtlessly,  but  ,they 
may  find  that  they  do  it,  if  they  will  make  a  careful  survey  of  their 
furniture,  clothes,  and  ornaments,  their  food,  amusements,  and  habitB 
of  life  for  a  year,  and  then  estimate  the  pains  which  in  providing  all 
these  have  been  inflicted  upon  animals.  Let  them  estimate  them,  if 
they  can,  with  the  same  measure  as  that  with  which  they  estimate 
the  pain  of  vivisection. 

Such  an  estimate  will  probably  seem  the  more  easy  the  less  the 
subject  of  pain  has  been  studied.  If  we  reflect  on  the  evidence  on 
which  we  believe  that,  from  any  given  injury  or  disease,  anyone  must 
suffer  less  or  more  pain,  we  find  that  we  are  generally  guessing,  or 
saying  to  ourselves,  ^  It  must  be  so,'  without  any  clear  evidence  that 
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*  It  is  80*'  At  most|  if  we  ha^e  ourselves  had  any  ixgory  or  diMnae, 
we  may  believe  that  another  in  the  same  ccmdition  would  scdfer  jfust 
as  we  did.  But  few  belie&  would  be  more  fsdlacious.  The  send* 
faility  to  pain  is  as  various  as  is  the  ^  ear  for  music';  the  disease  which 
by  one  is  described,  and  very  truly  according  to  that  one's  sensationg, 
as  n  source  of  agony  only  to  be  compared  with  the  lUck  or  some  soch 
torture,  is  by  another  described  as  not  very  distressing;  and  th« 
accounts  given  of  it  by  others  imply  that  between  these  extremes 
there  are  all  intermediate  degrees.  To  those  who  study  them  in 
surgical  practice  it  is  sure  that  degrees  of  pain  d^>end  on  differences 
of  personality  much  more  than  on  different  intensities  or  quantitieB 
of  disease  or  injury.  And  there  are  abundant  cases  to  prove  that  the 
general  sensibility  to  pain  is  far  greater  among  the  more  than  among 
the  less  cultivated  races  of  mankind ;  that  savages,  as  they  are  called, 
endure  with  comparative  indifference  inflictions  which  to  most  persiHtf 
of  the  higher  races  would  be  terrible.  Mental  cultivation  continued 
through  many  generations  has  not  only  increased  the  general  keenness 
of  our  senses,  so  that  we  discern  far  wider  and  minuter  varieties 
and  combinations  9f  form,  colour,  sound,  and  flavour,  than  can  be  db- 
criminated  by  lower  races ;  it  seems  to  have  increased  equally  oor 
sensibility  to  pain  and  our  power  of  directing  our  attention  to  it 
This  seems  to  be  especially  true  among  persons  with  poetic  and  arti»* 
tks  ndnds :  and,  as  we  may  be  sure  of  the  contrast  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  races  of  men,  so  we  may  believe  that  the  contrast  must 
be  yet  greater  between  ourselves  and  any  of  the  animals  lower  than 
man.  It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  that 
with  every  degree  of  diminution  of  the  proportion  which  the  nervous 
q^stem  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  body  there  is  an  equal  diminution  of 
the  sensibility  to  pain — the  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature  the  less  the 
sensibility ;  so  the  pain  inflicted  by  a  deer-stalker,  a  salmon-fisher,  or 
a  vivisector  is  certainly  less  than  would  be  inflicted  in  a  similar  injoiy 
on  any  man. 

But  the  question  is  whether  vivisections  inflict  less  or  more  pain 
than  do  sports  or  any  other  generally  encouraged  pain-giving  prao* 
tices,  on  animals  of  the  same  kind.  I  may  offer  some  evidence  on 
this  question;  for  while  studying  and  teaching  physiology  I  saw 
many  experiments  on  animals,  and  made  some ;  and  although  I  have 
not  seen  much  of  any  pain-giving  sport,  or  other  such  pursuits,  yet  I 
have  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to  compare  the  pains  they  give  with 
those  of  vivisections,  and  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  effects  of 
wounds  with  which  hares,  birds,  and  other  game  or  vermin  have  escaped, 
and  have  lived  long  before  they  were  again  shot  or  died,  diseased  or 
starved.  And  for  comparison,  so  &r  as  may  be  possible,  of  the  pain 
of  injuries  and  their  consequences  in  animals  with  those  in  men,  I 
can  call  to  mind  the  impression  made  by  hundreds  of  surgical  (Opera- 
tions which  I  saw  before  the  discovery  of  anedsthetlcs,  and  by  the 
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*  thoudands  of  patients  watched  after  operations  before  and  since  that 
discovery. 

Of  course  the  pains  given  in  experiments  on  animals,  not  under  an 
ansBsthetio,  are  as  various  as  were  those  which  before  1846  were  giv^o. 
in  smgical  operations.  But,  for  the  worst,  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  pain  inflicted  in  such  experiments  as  I  saw  done  by  Magendie 
was  greater  than  that  caused  by  any  generally  permitted  sport ;  it 
was  as  bad  as  that  which  I  saw  given  to  horses  in  a  bull-fight,  or 
whidi  I  suppose  to  have  been  given  in  dog-fighting  or  bear-baiting. 
I  never  saw  anything  in  his  or  any  other  experiments  more  horrible 
than  is  shown  in  many  of  Snyders's  boar-hunts,  or  in  Landseer's 
^  Death  of  the  Otter.'  Among  the  most  painful  experiments  I  saw 
many  years  ago  were  some  for  studying  the  efifects  of  mineral  poisons 
by  giving  them  to  animals,  but  they  only  matched  the  poisoning  of 
rats  and  other  vermin,  which  is  encouraged  by  all  who  thus  direct 
their  destruction.  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  an  experiment  on  a 
fish  so  painful  as  the  ligger-fishing  I  have  seen,  in  which  a 
live  fish  is  impaled  as  bait  on  a  long  double-hook,  with  which  he 
swims  till  a  pike  or  other  big  fish  swallows  him  with  the  hook,  and 
thus  remains  in  his  turn  hooked  all  night,  till  the  fisherman  unhooks 
and  kills  him.  I  doubt  whether  any  experiment  on  fish  or  reptile 
can  in  an  equal  time  give  more  pain  than  is  given  in  long  '  playing^' 
a  deej^ly-hooked  salmon,  or  in  any  length  of  time  give  more  pain 
than  is  endured  by  a  fish  which  escapes  with  a  hook  fixed  deeply  in 
his  throat.  Probably,  a  thoroughly  heartless  vivisector,  if  one  could 
be  found,  might  inflict  in  a  day  more  pain  than  a  heartless  sports- 
man ;  but  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  experiments  on  animals  it  is 
•not  possible  that  a  vivisector  should  in  a  day  or  a  month  cause  nearly 
so  much  pain  as  would,  in  the  same  time,  be  caused  by  an  active 
sportsman  shooting  among  abundant  game,  or  a  fly-fisherman  in  a 
well-stocked  stream,  or  as  a  man  successfully  hunting  seals  or  ermines, 
or  poisoning  rats.  All  the  vivisectors  in  Paris  will  hardly  be  the  cause 
of  nearly  so  much  suffering  as  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  fDr  pre- 
serves of  liods  and  other  great  camivora,  to  be  shot  at,  in  Algeria. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  with  these  few  exceptions  which  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  no  physiological  experiments  which  are  not 
matched  or  far  surpassed  in  painfulness  by  common  practices  per- 
mitted or  encouraged  by  the  most  sensible  and  humane  persons  of  the 
time. 

In  this  comparison  I  have  been  considering  experiments  in  which 
ansBBthetics  are  not  used.  Where  these  are  used,  as  for  many  years  past 
they  have  been  in  the  vast  majority  of  experiments,  at  least  in  this 
country,  the  case  is  immensely  stronger.  For,  in  respect  of  all  these 
instances  of  giving  pain,  there  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  estimated--- 
the '  immediate  pain  oi  the  inflicted  injury,  and  the  consequent 
pain  and  other  miseiy,  if  the  injury  be  survived.    As  to  the  first. 
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what  has  been  already  said  maysoffice ;  it  is  abolished  by  ansBsthetics; 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  comparison  is  more  easy,  because  it  may 
be  made  between  animals  injm^  in  vivisection  or  in  any  other 
manner,  and  men  after  accidental  injuries  or  surgical  operations. 
When,  for  this  comparison,  I  call  to  mind  ihe  conditions  which  I 
have  seen  in  animals  living  after  vivisection,  and  those  which  I  have 
seen  in  others  who  have  survived  the  injuries  inflicted  in  sport  or  in 
other  attempts  to  kill  them,  I  can  only  think  of  them  as  equal  in 
pain  or  disability ;  but  with  thia  advantage  to  the  vivisected  animal, 
that  it  has  been  an  object  of  care,  provided  with  food  and  rest,  and 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  others  of  its  own  or  other  kinds. 

I  am  aware  that  some  say  that  this  keeping  alive  is  itself  a 
iihameful  cruelty  ;  but  probably  the  animals  themselves,  if  they  could 
think  like  men,  would  not  so  judge;  for  the  vast  majority  of 
animals  used  for  experiments  are  taken  from  those  already  marked 
for  death  :  stray  dogs  who  would  be  carried  away  by  the  police,  hordes 
assigned  to  the  knacker,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  whom  none  would 
keep,  rats  and  mice  whom  anyone  would  kill  or  direct  to  be  killed. 
They  may  be  compared  with  men  dying  of  some  mortal  disease,  whose 
lives  may  be  prolonged  by  operations  which  will  leave  them  in  some 
way  mutilated,  saved  from  dying,  but  remaining  invalids.  In  these 
cases  the  great  majority  of  persons  endure  the  mutilation  for  the  sake 
of  the  longer  life,  and  they  very  rarely  repent  their  choice  ;  rather,  as 
time  passes,  and  they  become  habituated  to  the  consequences  of  the 
operation,  they  regain  nearly  all  the  happiness  of  their  former  healthy 
life.  No  one  accustomed  to  such  cases  can  doubt  that,  if  an  animal 
consigned  to  death  should  reason  as  a  man,  he  would  accept  his  life 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  any  experiment  under  an  ansesthetic  I 
have  seen  many  animals  after  vivisection  looking  as  happy  as  before 
them ;  many  of  them  were  happier,  being  better  fed  and  in  every 
way  more  cared  for  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

If  it  may  thus  be  justly  held  that  the  pain  and  other  miseries 
inflicted  by  vivisection  are  less  than  those  inflicted  in  i&any  practices 
encouraged  by  sensible  and  humane  persons,  it  may  next  be  considered 
whether  their  utility  be  as  great.  It  might  jiistly  be  asked  whether 
their  utility  and  pleasure  be  as  great,  for  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
pleasure  is  a  considerable  motive  in  most  of  the  sports,  and  in  the 
wearing'  of  decorative  dresses  such  as  cannot  be  procured  without 
giving  pain.  But  I  would  rather  not  argue  that  man's  pleasure  can 
ever  be  reason  enough  for  his  giving  pain.  It  seems  impossible  to 
define  even  nearly  the  *  when,'  or  the  how  much  pain  for  how  much 
pleasure.  But,  if  any  will  hold  the  contrary,  and  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  pain  may  be  inflicted,  even  without  considerations  of 
probable  utility,  then  it  may  certainly  be  maintained  that  there  are 
no  pleasures  more  intense  than  the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge,  nor 
any  for  which,  if  for  any,  greater  pain  might  be  given. 
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But,  omittiDg  ihe  pleasures  of  both,  may  the  utilities  of  the  two 
groups  of  pain-giving  pursuits  be  estimated  ?  Looking  back  at  the 
list,  it  is  clear  that  one  method  of  utility  cannot  be  pleaded  for  all. 
Sports  may  well  be  justified  by  the  skill,  patience,  self-control,  and 
endurance  which  may  be  trained  in  them ;  by  the  recreation  which 
they  provide  for  tired  men ;  by  their  great  social  advantages ;  by 
their  satisfaction  of  a  desire  which,  in  many  minds,  has  the  force  of  a 
natural  instinct  that  cannot  justly  be  repressed.  As  for  the  restraints, 
and  imprisonments,  and  fattenings  of  animals,  their  utility  is  in  most 
instances  so  evident  that  the  whole  course  of  quiet  social  life  and 
trade  would  need  to  be  changed  if  they  were  forbidden.  Besides,  for 
most  of  these,  as  well  as  for  most  field  sports,  the  creatures  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  living  at  all  if  it  were  not  given  on  condition 
of  their  submitting  to  restraint  or  death  at  the  will  of  men.  There 
would  be  no  more  foxes  than  wolves  in  this  country  if  they  were  not 
kept  to  be  hunted ;  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  game  would  soon 
be  extinct  if  they  were  not  preserved  on  purpose  to  be  shot. 

The  destruction  of  vermin  has,  no  doubt,  utility — is  sometimes 
even  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  food  and  property  ;  but  one  must 
regret  that  it  is  so  often  pursued  in  a  very  merciless  manner — left  to 
cats  or  dogs,  or  slowly-acting  poisons,  or  starvings  in  traps.  The 
procuring  of  decorative  furs  and  other  parts  of  dress  and  furniture, 
attended  as  it  often  is  with  great  suffering  to  the  creatures  hunted, 
may,  I  suppose,  be  justified  by  some  utility.  But  I  am  not  a  fieiir 
judge  of  it.    I  can  speak  more  certainly  of  the  utility  of  vivisection. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  few  portions  of 
useful  medical  knoweldge  to  which  experiments  on  animals  have  not 
contributed.  The  knowledge  may  be  now  so  familiar  that  the  sources 
from  which  parts  of  it  were  derived  may  be  forgotten ;  or  what  was 
first  found  by  experiments  may  now  have  other  evidences  ;  or,  experi- 
ments may  only  have  made  sure  that  which,  without  them,  was 
believed  :  but  the  whole  history  of  medicine  would  show  that,  what- 
ever useful  or  accurate  knowledge  we  possess,  we  owe  some  parts  of  it 
to  experiments  on  animals. 

To  different  parts  of  knowledge  they  have  contributed  very 
different  proportions ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  to  them  their 
just  proportion.  They  have  never  been  the  sole  means  of  study. 
Chemists,  physicists,  practitioners,  all  have  worked  as  well  as  physio- 
logists ;  and  the  work  of  each  has  guided  and  strengthened  that  of 
others.  The  whole  value  of  experiments  on  animals,  therefore, 
cannot  be  estimated  by  a  few  examples  ;  it  may  be  made  evident  in 
them,  and  they  may  indicate  how  it  stands  alone  in  the  utility  of 
saving  life  ;  but  no  one  can  measure  it  who  is  not  able  to  analyse  the 
whole  progress  of  medical  knowledge  during  at  least  the  last  century. 

A  clear  instance  of  its  utility  may  be  found  in  the  tying  of  arteries 
whether  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  or  for  the  stopping  of  bleeding.- 
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Before  Hunter's  time — that  is,  about  a  hundred  ye-^rs  ago— it  is  nearly 
certain  that  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  persoos  who  had  aneurism 
of  the  principal  artery  of  a  lower  limb  died  of  it :  a  few  more  may 
have  been  saved  by  amputation  above  the  knee,  but  at  that  time 
about  half  the  patients  who  submitted  to  that  operation  died.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  as  certain  that  of  a  hundred  persons  with  the  same 
disease  less  than  ten  die.  At  that  time  all  patients  with  aneurisms 
of  arteries  between  the  thigh  and  spine  or  in  the  neck  or  ann-|nt, 
died,  miless  by  some  strange  course  of  the  disease  one  or  two  in  a 
hundred  went  on  living.  Now,  among  all  such  patients,  from  fifty  to 
seventy  in  every  hundred  are  saved  by  operations.  In  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  deaths  firom  bleeding  after 
large  operations :  I  remember  when  such  bleeding  might  be  called 
common ;  it  is  now  very  rare. 

By  these  improvements  in  surgery  some  hundreds  of  lives  are 
annually  saved  in  this  kingdom ;  lives  of  which  it  may  be  deemed 
certain  that,  less  than  a  century  ago,  ninety  per  cent,  would  have  been 
lost.     The  proportion  saved  has  from  the  banning  almost  steadily 
increased,  chiefly  because  of  improvements  in  the  materials  used  for 
tying  the  arteries,  for  which  experiments  on  animals  have  given 
good  guidance.     Hunter  and  his  first  followers  used  tape,  or  applied 
extra  ligatures  in  fear  that  the  chief  ones  should  give  way,  or  they 
put  pads  under  ligatures  in  fear  that  the  arteries  should  be  oat 
through.     Even  then  they  saved  some  lives,  but  many  of  their  patients 
died.     It  was  a  great  advance  when  the  changes  really  produced  in 
arteries  variously  tied  were  more  exactly  ascertained  by  experiments, 
eq)ecia]ly  by  those  of  *  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Jones '  in  1805.     They  showed  that 
single  ligatures  of  twine  or  silk  were  better  than  any  others  then 
known,  and,  using  these,  the  proportion  of  lives  saved  by  operation 
was  greatly  increased.     But  the  ends  of  these  ligatures  hanging  out 
of  the  wounds  hindered  their  healing,  and  sometimes  excited  such 
irritation  that  the  tied  arteries  were  ulcerated,  and,  with  losses  of 
blood,  the  patients  died.    Many  things  were  tried  in  animals  and 
men ;  precautions  constantly  more  careful  were  taken ;  varioiis  silks 
and  various  twines  and  wires  were  used,  with  very  slowly  increasing 
success,  till  (omitting  some  facts  in  the  history  of  progress)  catgut 
was  employed.    This  could  be  left  in  the  wound,  and  the  skin  could 
be  closed  over  it  and  quickly  healed.     It  was  a  great  improvement, 
and  has  certainly  saved  many  lives  which  even  ten  years  ago  would 
have  been  lost.     Still,  in  spite  of  catgut,  specially  manufactured  and 
carefully  carbolised  and  used  with  every  precaution,  some  few  patients 
die,  and  some  operations  £Edl  through  defects  in  the  ligatures.    Now,, 
it  seems  probable  that  catgut  may  be  superseded  by  thread  prepared 
from  sinews  of  the  kangaroo. 

Such  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  progress  by  which  a  disease  which 
less  than  ninety  years  ago  was  fatal  to  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
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affected  with  it  is  now  fatal  to  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  great  diminution  in  the  losses  of  life  from  wounds  of 
arteries,  whether  they  be  wounded  in  accidents  or  in  operations — a 
diminution  similarly  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  improvement  of 
ligatures — it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  lives  are 
now  saved  every  year,  in  this  country  alone,  which  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  perished.  In  this,  as  in  every  case,  all  methods  of  study 
have  been  used :  careful  watching  of  the  patients,  examinations  of 
the  dead,  published  records  of  failures  as  well  as  of  successes,  experi- 
ments on  animals ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  exactly  to  each  of 
these  its  share  in  the  good  result ;  but  no  one  who  can  fieurly  judge 
after  many  years'  active  practice  of  surgery  will  doubt,  I  think,  that 
at  least  one-fifth  may  be  assigned  as  the  share  due  to  experiments  on 
animals — say,  at  least,  one  hundred  lives  a  year  in  this  one  department 
of  surgery. 

Histories  similar  to  these  may  be  told  of  the  improvement  of 
many  other  parts  of  surgical  practice,  through  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  repair,  as  in  fractures,  divided  tendons,  divided  nerves,  or 
as  in  the  union  of  separated  parts  and  in  grafting.  In  these  there 
may  rarely  be  questions  of  saving  life ;  but  in  all  of  them,  the  length 
of  illness  and  the  degree,  if  any,  of  permanent  impairment  of  power 
for  work  or  pleasure  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  knowledge 
of  facts  and  principles  to  which  experiments  on  animals  have 
contributed.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these ;  others  have  already 
abundantly  illustrated  them  ^ ;  I  will  rather  suggest  some  general 
considerations  on  the  whole  subject. 

Looking  back  over  the  improvements  of  practical  medicine  and 
surgery  during  my  own  observation  of  them  in  nearly  fifty  years,  I  see 
great  numbeil^  of  means  effectual  for  the  saving  of  lives  and  for  the 
detection,  prevention,  or  quicker  remedy  of  diseases  and  physical  dis- 
abilities, aU  obtained  by  means  of  knowledge  to  the  acquirement  or 
safe  use  of  which  experiments  on  animals  have  contributed.  There  is 
scarcely  an  operation  in  surgery  of  which  the  mortality  is  now  more  than 
half  as  great  as  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  scarcely  a  serious  injury  of  which 
the  consequences  are  more  than  half  as  serious ;  several  diseases  are 
remediable  which  used  to  be  nearly  always  fsttal ;  potent  medicines 
have  been  introduced  and  safely  used  ;  altogether  such  a  quantity  of 
life  and  of  working  power  has  been  saved  by  lately-acquired  knowledge 
as  is  truly  past  counting.  And  in  these  advantages  our  domestic 
animals  have  had  due  share  by  the  improvement  of  veterinary  medi«* 

>  I  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Gull,  Dr.  Bordon  Sanderson, 
Prq^essor  Tomer,  and  Professor  MoKendrick  before  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1876 ; 
to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Bowman  to  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Chester;  the 
*  Memorandom '  issued  by  the  late  Professor  Sharkey  and  other  physiologists  during 
the  passage  of  the  late  Act  through  Parliament ;  the  address  to  the  Surgical  Society 
of  Ireland  by  Professor  MaoDonnell,  and  the  remarkable  lectures  recently  given 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress. 
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cine.  What  proportion  ia  due  to  experiments  on  animals  no  one  can 
tell ;  it  would  be  as  hard  to  estimate  the  proportion  contributed  by 
each  national  means  of  education  to  the  general  intellectual  improTe- 
ment  of  our  population.  Let  it  be  guessed  at  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth 
of  the  whole,  and  in  either  case  the  utility  of  vivisection  must  &r 
surpass  that  of  the  great  majority  of  pain-giving  practices  permitted 
or  encouraged  by  thousands  of  persons  of  recognised  humanity  and 
good  sense.  And  it  is  by  these,  when  duly  informed  on  the  facts, 
that  the  question  should  be  judged,  for  it  is  eminently  one  of  those 
in  which  sentiment  is  predominant  on  one  side,  reason  on  the  other; 
in  which  the  arguments  on  one  side  are  mainly  based  on  kindly 
feeling  and  sympathy  with  sufferings  of  which  the  amount  is  guessed 
at,  while  on  the  other  they  rest  mainly  on  facts  observed,  on  consider- 
ations of  utility,  and  on  the  desire  for  knowledge.  The  oily  compe- 
tent judges  in  such  a  case  are  those  in  whom  sentiment  and  intel- 
lectual power  are  fairly  balanced,  and  who  will  dispassionately  study 
the  facts  and  compare  the  pain-giving  and  the  utility  of  experiments 
on  animals  with  those  of  any  generally  allowed  or  encouraged  pursuits 

But  it  may  be  said.  Would  not  all  this  useful  knowledge  hare 
been  gained  by  the  other  methods  of  study,  without  the  experiments ; 
less  quickly,  perhaps,  but  not  less  surely?  And  now  will  not 
scientific  progress  be  as  sure,  though  not  so  speedy,  without  as  with 
them  ?  Possibly,  yes  ;  most  probably,  no.  But  suppose  it  were  so, 
what  should  we  say  to  those  who  suffer  by  the  delay  ?  At  the  pre- 
sent time  20,000  persons  are  annually  killed  by  venomous  snakes  in 
India.  If  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  without  experiments  on  animals 
would  come  later  by,  say,  five  years,  than  one  made  with  their  help, 
would  it  be  nothing  to  have  lost  100,000  lives  ?  The  case  is  worth 
considering  because  of  an  almost  absurd  consequence  of  the  Vivisec- 
tion Act.  I  may  pay  a  rat-catcher  to  destroy  all  the  rats  in  my 
bouse  with  any  poison  that  he  pleases ;  but  I  may  not  myself, 
unless  with  a  licence  from  the  Home  Secretary,  poison  them  with 
snake-poison,  nor,  without  an  additional  certificate,  try  to  keep  them 
alive  after  it. 

Happily  for  other  people,  medical  practitioners  who  watch  the 
course  of  science  are  not  content  to  wait  longer  than  can  be  helped; 
they  see  the  miseries  of  disease  and  of  all  its  consequences  better 
than  others  do,  and  they  are  stirred  to  the  desire  of  knowledge  by 
motives  of  the  greatest  force — by  humanity  and  the  consciousnws  of 
deep  responsibility ;  for  they  are  just  as  plainly  bound  to  acquire 
more  knowledge  as  they  are  to  use  aright  that  which  is  already  at 
hand.  Moreover,  they  are  stirred  by  emulation  and  a  fair  ambitjpD 
of  success,  and  the  unhappiness  of  failures  in  what  had  full  promise 
of  good.  No  distress,  I  think,  can  be  greater  than  that  of  losing  a 
life  committed  to  one's  charge  by  some  accident,  as  it  must  be  called, 
which  might  have  been  averted  by  some  piece  of  knowledge  which 
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seems  within  reach.     Such  are  the  losses  of  life  in  the  use  of  anaas- 
thetics. 

•  The  annual  deaths  from  chloroform  in  this  country  used  to  be 
about  twenty.  They  were,  probably,  not  more  than  1  in  every 
30,000  of  persons  to  whom  it  was  given ;  but  they  were  intolerable 
to  those  who  felt  in  any  measure  responsible,  though  blameless,  for 
them,  and  many  went  back  to  the  use  of  ether,  which  is  safer,  though 
less  convenient.  Probably  less  than  1  in  50,000  die  of  it ;  but  I  saw 
one  die  to  whom  it  was  faultlessly  given,  and  be  was  so  good  and 
generous  a  man  that  I  felt  it  would  have  been  right  to  kill  a  hun- 
dred animals  either  to  save  his  life  or  to  find  out  why  he  died,  and  to 
be  able  in  the  futiure  to  avert  so  awful  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  in  reflection  on  cases  such  as  this,  in  which  lives  are  lost  or 
health  is  impaired  for  want  of  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  within 
reach  of  experimental  study,  that  medical  men  of  science  feel  justly 
impatient  of  the  restraints  put  upon  these  researches.  They  know  that 
such  knowledge  as  they  want  has  often  been  gained  by  experiments  on 
animals  ;  they  know  that  the  experiments  made  in  this  country  are, 
both  severally  and  in  their  total,  far  less  pain-giving  and  fer  more 
useful  than  are  either  the  shooting,  hunting,  or  fishing  practised  by 
many,  and  encouraged  by  nearly  all,  of  the  best  people  in  the 
land ;  they  see  all  round  them  mere  luxuries  of  dress  and  furniture, 
gathered  at  immense  cost  of  pain  and  misery,  and  perhaps  only  a 
little  more  useful  than  might  be  obtained  from  animals  killed  for 
necessary  food ;  and  yet  they  find  themselves  selected  for  legislative 
restraint  and  still  exposed  to  public  and  private  charges  of  vile 
cruelty,  abused  in  sensational  meetings,  and  as  much  as  possible 
hindered  in  the  studies  which  even  legislation  would  permit. 

Of  course,  among  the  opponents  of  experiments  on  animals  there 
are  several  very  diflFerent  groups,  and  with  some  of  these  it  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  reason.  Some  have  committed  themselves  to  the  agita- 
tion, and  cannot  recede  without  discredit  or  more  material  loss,  and 
some  are  carried  on  with  so  strong  an  impulse  of  a  mind  once  made 
up  that  they  cannot  pause  for  a  revision  of  their  judgment.  But 
there  are  many  who  favoiu*  the  agitation  only  because  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  they  have  heard  or  read  accusations  of 
cruelty  grossly  misstated,  and  have  heard  no  defence  or  denial  of 
them. 

That  which  is  most  to  be  desired  is  that  persons  with  fiuirly- 
balanced  minds,  with  at  least  an  average  both  of  humanity  and  of 
capacity  for  judgment  in  cases  in  which  deep  feeling  may  be  stirred, 
should  study  the  whole  matter,  and  judge  of  experiments  on  animals 
as  they  woiild  of  other  practices  in  which  utility  or  even  pleasure  is 
pleaded  as  justifying  the  infliction  of  pain.  Let  them  visit  physiolo- 
gical laboratories,  and  see  what  is  done,  and  compare  the  work  and 
its  results  with  those  of  a  day's  shooting,  or  a  night's  trapping  of 
Vol.  X.— No.  58.  3  R 
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rabbits,  or  of  any  sport  or  trade  in  which  the  lives  of  animals  are 
concerned. 

And  chiefly  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  subject  should  thus  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  those  who  administer  the  Act.  If  they  would 
thus  study  it,  they  would  be  sure  that  the  Act  is  at  least  a  SEuffident 
deference  to  public  sentiment,  they  would  use  the  discretion  aUowed 
them  in  its  administration,  so  as  to  throw  as  little  obstacle  as  poesiUe 
in  the  way  of  competent  persons  engaged  in  the  most  ujaeful  and 
beneficial  inquiries,  and  they  would  resist  further  restraints  of  ex* 
periments  on  animals  with  as  much  resolution  as  they  resist  other 
hindrances  to  the  doing  of  what  they  judge  to  be  right. 

Jahss  Paosi. 
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II. 

While  selecting  the  topics  of  the  *  Address '  which  I  had  been  re- 
quested to  deliver  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Statue  of  Harvey 
at  Folkestone,^  I  noticed  a  'Beport'  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  an 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Practice  of  Vivisection,  held  on 
the  25th  of  June.* 

The  ^  Besolution '  thereon  was  issued  in  the  names  of  estimable 
men,  eminent  in  Divinity  and  Law,  and  of  ladies  of  high  social  posi- 
tion,  and  threatened  the  total  abolition  of  such  experiments  as  those 
to  which  Harvey  refers  in  the  Introduction  to  his  immortal  work, 
De  Motv,  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Aniraalibusj  in  which  he  writes  : 
^  Non  ex  libris  sed  ex  dissectionibus,'  by  which  last  term  he  meant 
what  are  now  termed  *  vivisections.' 

As  the  ^  Besolution '  in  question  appeared  to  be  founded,  in  part,  on 
statements  in  publications  by  the  Association,  that  such  experiments 
were  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  that  Harvey  might  have  arrived  at 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  obvious  deductions 
from  the  valvular  structures  of  the  heart  and  of  the  veins,  made 
known  by  his  predecessors  Yesalius  and  Fabricius,  &c,  I  felt  bound 
to  refute  such  assertions ;  and,  among  other  &ct8j  I  cited  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  a  contemporary  physiologist,  on  whose  work,  pre- 
ceding in  date  that  of  Harvey,  a  claim  to  prior  discovery  of  the 
circulation  had  been  founded.  Gesalpino,  in  fact,  made  no  experiment 
to  determine  doubts,  but  was  still  under  the  narcotic  effect  of  faith 
in  received  dogma,  that  the  arteries,  viz.,  conveyed  *  vital  spirits  and 
native  heat '  to  aU  parts  of  the  body,  while  the  blood  moved  in  the 
veins  to  and  fro  like  the  tides,  to  which  Aristotle  compared  such 
movements.  Accordingly,  the  Italian  physiologist  was  led  to  deny 
that  Fabricius's  venous  valves  could  compel  a  different  course.  *  Non 
cogimur  membranas  vasorum  educentium  claudere,  in  cordis  vena- 
rmnque  dilatatione.'  ^ 

To  the  great  proportion  of  my  auditors,  little  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  necessity  of  Harvey's  vivisectional  proofs,  it 
seemed  a  duty  to  demonstrate  that  Harvey,  like  every  honest  and  true 

>  August  6, 188L  *  Tim£$  and  Dailp  Nerci,  June  27, 1881. 
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worker  in  *  this  gnostic  age  of  inflated  science,'  as  it  has  been  stigma- 
tised, felt  bound  to  test  his  deductions  from  the  valvular  structures  of 
the  blood-conveying  mechanism,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  arteries  and  their  course,  by  palpable  and  visible  proofs  ;  the  more 
requisite  since  his  deductions  ran  counter  to  the  then  accepted  views, 
and  met  with  the  usual  opposition.  He,  therefore,  not  only  conveyai 
to  the  ears  of  his  auditors,  but  showed  to  their  eyes,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  was  in  a  circle,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  heart 
The  great  artery  of  the  body,  or  *  aorta,'  carried  arterial  blood  from 
one  chamber  of  the  heart ;  the  great  veins — *  venae  cavse ' — returned  it 
to  another  chamber.  This  was  the  greater  circulation;  the  great 
artery  of  the  lungs — *  arteria  pulmonalis ' — carried  the  venous  blood 
from  a  third  chamber  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  ;  the  pulmonary  veins 
returned  it  in  an  arterial  condition  to  a  fourth  chamber,  communica- 
ting with  that  from  which  the  aorta  rose.  These  vivisectional 
demonstrations  showed  not  merely  the  halves  of  one  circulation,  bu! 
two  distinct  circulations. 

Optical  science  and  art  had  not  advanced  in  Harvey's  time  to  add 
visual  demonstration  of  the  continuation  of  the  terminal  arterides 
with  the  initial  venules.  Could  he  have  applied  the  microscope  to 
the  webbed  foot  of  a  living  newt  or  frog  properly  prepared — pace  oar 
anti-vivisectionists — for  the  application  of  that  instrument,  Harvey 
would  have  experienced  the  happiness  of  seeing  how,  in  the  '  greater 
circulation,'  the  blood  of  the  terminal  arteries  passed  into  the  initial 
veins.  The  microscope  has  also  brought  to  light  the  minute  discs 
which  give  colour  to  the  blood.  These  are  elastic,  are  squeezed  in 
traversing  the  capillaries,  recovering  their  shape  and  size  after  iitt 
passage.  The  more  minute  blood-discs  of  man  and  mammals  are 
associated  with  correspondingly  minute  capillary  continuations  of 
arterioles  and  venules.  The  operations  by  which  these  discoveria 
were  made  are  of  the  nature  of  vivisections. 

Time  compelled  me  to  limit  illustrations  of  the  indispensabintf 
of  such  work  in  reference  to  other  physiological  discoveries,  and  I 
confined  myself  to  that  by  which  Hunter  was  enabled  to  initiate  a 
treatment  of  aneurisms,  productive  of  incalculable  diminution  of 
human  sufferings  and  prevention  of  an  agonising  mortal  malady. 

Since  the  *  Address '  was  reported,  a  pamphlet  also  issued  from  tk 
Office  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  Animals  from  Vivisection, 
1  Victoria  Street,  London,  giving  a  similar  denial  of  the  need  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  properties  and  actions  of  the  arterial  system 
which  suggested  the  new  operation  ;  and,  further,  erroneously  im- 
pressing upon  the  subscribers  to  the  Society  that  Hunter  merdj 
adopted  the  plan  of  ligature  which  had  been  previously  in  use  by  t 
French  surgeon. 

The  fact  is,  that  M.  Anel,  in  1710,  was  driven  to  hazard  a  liga- 
ture  of  the  popliteal  artery,  immediately  above   the  aneurismil 
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tumour,  on  an  emergency,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  principle  justifying 
such  his  vivisection  of  a  fellow  creature.  The  result  was,  owing  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  artery  at  the  part  so  tied,  a  speedy  and  fatal 
haemorrhage.  The  consequence  to  surgical  science  was  a  dread  and 
reprobation  of  the  practice  of  the  ligature. 

Potts's  substitution  of  amputation  of  the  limb,  so  far  above  the 
tumour  as  to  augment  the  chance  of  the  soundness  of  the  divided, 
and  then  tied  artery,  was  an  improvement  and  a  real  step  in  advance. 

The  imsuccessful  application,  or  the  mere  suggestion,  of  a  liga- 
ture, in  absence  of  due  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  arterial 
system  was  futile.  To  obliterate  the  great  blood-conveyer  of  life  to 
ttie  limb,  above  the  origin  of  any  adequate  collateral  channel  of 
supply,  would  have  been  deemed  an  act  of  culpable  rashness,  and  it  did 
arrest  any  attempt  to  deal  in  that  simple  fSsishion  with  an  aneurismal 
artery,  before  the  experiments  and  consequent  inductions  of  John 
Himter. 

A  knowledge  of  the  property  of  the  smaller  channels  and  capillaries 
to  enlarge  under  <  the  stimulus  of  necessity '  was  the  sole  and  sure 
foundation  of  confidence  in  the  operation  which  Hunter  initiated 
and  proved  to  be  successful.  How  came  Hunter  to  make  that  great 
discovery  ? . 

The  able  and  devoted  assistants  in  his  experiments  and  prepara- 
tions well  knew,  and  imparted  that  knowledge,  when,  in  the  course 
of  my  work  descriptive  of  the  Hunterian  Physiological  Collection,  I 
found,  besides  the  dry  injected  specimens,  including  that  of  the 
cured  popliteal  aneurism  which  Hunter  obtained,  long  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  arterial  tumour,  on  the  death  of  his  patient  from  another 
disease,  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  preparations  (Nos.  163  to 
187  inclusive)  were  defined  in  the  scrap  of  MS.  catalogue  which 
Hunter  had  left  respecting  them,  as  exemplifying  the  growth  of  the 
boms  of  deer.  Could  I  doubt,  on  inquiring  of  his  sole  surviving 
pupil  and  assistant,  the  statement  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  experiments  by  which  his  collection  was  so  enriched,  and  by 
which  the  experimenter  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  property  of  the 
arterial  system  previously  unknown  to  and  imsuspected  by,  phy- 
siologists ? 

No  anatomical  museum  in  Europe,  which  I  have  visited,  contains 
illustrations  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the  nature,  the  annual 
growth,  and  the  shedding  of  the  antlers  of  deer,  approaching  in  any 
degree  to  that  left  by  Hunter.  Had  he  embodied  an  account  of  these 
specimens,  and  the  experiments  which  they  testified  to,  in  a  paper  for 
the  Koyal  Society,  it  would  have  been  one  of  his  most  notable  and 
acceptable  communications  to  that  learned  body. 

But  the  one  kind  of  work  which  was  repugnant  to  the  great  and 
original  worker  and  thinker,  was  *  putting  pen  to  paper.'  Having 
derived  from  his  experiments  the  knowledge  which  made  theb'gature 
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III. 


The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  vivisection  cannot,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  quickly  put  to  rest ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  public 
mind  is  continually  stirred  by  agitators  against  the  practice,  scientific 
and  medical  societies  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
State  interference.  It  is  a  question  which  must  again  force  itself  on 
the  Government,  and  can  finally  admit  of  but  one  solution — freedom 
of  action  for  those  who  are  known  to  be  engaged  in  scientific  research- 
To  persons  who  are  totally  unreasonable,  and  who  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  argument,  with  an  expression  of  dislike  to  all  physiological  in- 
quiries, it  would  be  folly  to  offer  any  further  remonstrance ;  but  if  there 
be  any  opponents  of  vivisection  who  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
and  facts  of  those  who  can  enlighten  them,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
peruse  the  various  addresses  delivered  on  the  subject  by  the  savanis 
of  all  countries,  who  met  in  London  during  the  late  Medical  Congress. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  for  all  these  addresses  to  be  arranged  in  a 
form  suitable  for  the  information  of  the  public.  They  would  then 
perceive  that  not  only  is  there  a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
of  this  and  other  countries  in  favour  of  allowing  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  experiment,  but  they  would  read  for  themselves  the  facts  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  and  would  find  the  arguments  for  vivisection 
overwhelming,  A  hope  may  be  expressed  that  there  are  persons  can- 
did enough  to  attach  weight  to  the  opinion  of  our  world-famous  Darwin, 
or  to  the  words  of  the  venerable  Owen.  I  believe  it  were  difficult 
to  find  two  men  whose  sympathy  for  the  lower  animals  is  greater  than 
theirs.  It  might  be  hoped  that  the  words  of  Huxley  also  would  have 
some  listeners  among  the  thousands  who  welcome  his  works  into 
their  homes.  The  community  wliich  owes  so  much  to  the  labours  of 
Mr,  Simon  ought  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  late  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  who  has  never  ceEised  to  raise  liis  voice  against  State 
interference.  Humphry  and  JNIichael  Foster  also,  the  professors  of 
Anatomy  and  of  Physiology  at  the  Cambridge  University,  have  been 
equally  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  present  law.  These 
gentlemen  are  not  mere  partisans ;  they  are  men  of  profoimd  know- 
ledge, having  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
they  are  expressing,  and  they  all  with  one  voice  proclaim  the  im- 
portance of  the  experimental  method  of  inquiry,  which  the  law  is 
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doing  its  best  to  prohibit.  We  had  also  at  the  same  Congress  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  addresses  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  whom 
France  and  Germany  could  produce — Pasteur  and  Virchow.  They 
testified  to  the  value,  not  only  for  science  but  for  the  welfere  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  lower  animals  themselves,  of  those  kinds  of  research 
which  in  their  respective  countries  they  are  at  liberty  to  pursue.  So 
strong,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  conversant  with  the  medical 
sciences  as  to  the  indispensable  importance  of  experiments  on  animals, 
that  the  vast  Congress  would  not  separate  until  they  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  this  feeling.  In  opposition  to  the  resolution  there 
was  not  a  single  hand  raised.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  who 
are  engaged  in  physiological  studies  are  unanimous  in  this  matter,  and 
also  that  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  join  with  them,  seeing 
that  they  are  daily  utilising  the  knowledge  with  which  the  physiologists 
provide  them.  Those  also  of  a  kindred  spirit  who  are  working  in 
other  branches  of  science  are  oflFering  their  sympathy — a  sympathy 
based  on  knowledge  of  what  are  the  true  methods  of  research. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  alone  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
periments in  question,  the  voice  of  their  opponents,  made  powerful  by 
numbers,  has  been  more  favourably  listened  to.  On  the  one  side  there 
are  those  who  alone  can  know  the  best  methods  of  scientific  research 
and  can  recount  its  beneficial  results,  while  on  the  other  side  there  are 
those  of  every  profession  and  trade,  who  are  non-scientific,  who  by 
their  speeches  show  themselves  transparently  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  nature — the  two  parties  are  opposed,  and  the  latter  win  by  the 
force  of  numbers.  It  may,  however,  be  still  hoped  that  there  are  a 
few  amongst  those  having  influence  and  power  who  can  weigh  with 
more  reason  and  justice  the  evidence  before  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  which  caused  the  outcry 
against  vivisection  is  a  just  and  true  one,  having  for  its  foundation 
a  hatred  of  cruelty ;  but,  like  other  crude  sentiments,  it  ought  not  to 
form  a  basis  of  legislation  without  rational  consideration.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  our  opponents  have  selected  the  word  *  vivi- 
section '  to  designate  the  practice  of  experiments  on  animals,  with 
the  intent  of  calling  up  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  ghastly  wounds 
and  bloodshed,  and  they  have  not  failed  to  placard  the  walls  with 
horrible  pictures  taken  from  foreign  books.  But  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  experiments  against  which  the  present  law  is  enforced 
are  nothing  more  than  pricking  guinea-pigs  and  mice,  in  order  to 
test  the  contagiousness  of  different  forms  of  disease.  This  practice, 
the  same  as  vaccinating  an  infant,  is  put  under  provisions  so  exacting 
as  to  be  all  but  prohibitory.  So  that  the  remarkable  experiments 
of  Pasteur  performed  for  the  mitigation  of  the  cattle  plague,  which 
have  met  with  the  rec<^nition  of  the  French  Government,  and  the 
applause  of  the  civilised  world,  would  probably  not  have  been  per- 
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mitted  in  this  country,  or,  if  undertaken  without  permission,  would 
have  rendered  the  operator  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  present  law  was  introduced  were,  that 
vivisection  is  cruel,  and  that  cruelty  to  animals  should  be  forbidden 
by  the  State.  Physiologists  might  reply  that  (granting,  for  the  ^ke 
of  argument,  the  cruelty)  all  nature  is  cruel ;  man  is  cruel  both  to 
his  fellow-men  and  animals  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ;  why,  then, 
should  one  forjn  of  cruelty  rather  than  another  be  selected  in  order 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  that  form  constitutes  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  all  the  cruelty 
daily  perpetrated  on  the  lower  creatures  ?  The  answer  of  the  anti- 
vivisectionists  is  ready,  and  here  is  contained  the  whole  gist  of 
their  case.  It  is  this.  Other  forms  of  cruelty  are  tolerated  or  per- 
mitted because  they  minister  to  man's  advantage  or  ple,asujre,  but 
experiments  on  animals  are  of  no  use  to  any  one ;  this  form  of  cruelty, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  forbidden.  They  say,  it  is  true  that  we 
also  make  animals  suffer  pain,  but  we  do  this  because  we  reap  a 
benefit.  Looking  inside  an  animal  to  observe  the  working  of  its 
organs  only  '  panders  to  idle  curiosity,'  and  is  no  advantage  to  any- 
body. At  all  events  we  do  not  need  it ;  we  take  no  interest  in  it ; 
we  rather  disapprove  it ;  we,  therefore,  will  rouse  the  State  to  sup- 
press it. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  or  misstatement  to  affirm  that  the  real 
question  .turns  not  on  the  cruelty  but  on  the  utUity  of  ^  vi\'isectioii.' 
I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  speech  delivered  by  cardinal,  bishop, 
peer,  judge,  or  member  of  Parliament,  who  has  not  made  this  the 
staple  of  his  argument — the  inutility  of  experiments  on  animals.  It 
does  not  seem  needful  that  their  opinion  should  be  formed  after  a 
deliberate  weighing  of  evidence,  and  it  is  usually  joined  with  a 
general  expression  of  dislike  to  physiological  science.  This  dislike 
seems  to  be  often  based  upon  a  mistaken  prejudice  against  science, 
as  contrary  to  some  cherished  belief;  or  upon  some  unscientific 
system  of  medicine,  whose  followers  drug  their  patients  on  the  strengtli 
of  symptoms,  while  ignoring  as  valueless  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  pathology.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  consistent  anti-vivisectionist, 
who,  while  opposing  experiments  on  animals,  would  join  in  a 
orusade  against  all  existing  cruelties,  without  reference  to  the  question 
©f  utility..  The  present  law  represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
who  maintain  that  vivisection  should  be  forbidden  because  it  is  a 
worthless  practice.  Sydney  Smith  long  ago  remarked  that  all  societi^ 
for  the  suppression  of  certain  acts  contain  principles  of  persecution, 
and  imply  the  attempt  of  one  class  to  tyrannise  over  another.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons  only  too  willing  to  favour  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  put  down  what  they  dislike,  and  this  under  the  pretence  of 
punishing  a  moral  or  social  crime.  As  regards  physiological  experi- 
ments, I  may  say  for  my  own  part  that,  although  I  have  never  per- 
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formed  tihiem  myself,  I  am  cfUiged  to  make  use  of  the  truths  which 
ha^e  been  unfolded  by  others  in  the  daily  teaching  of  my  art,  and  I 
confess  that  it  is  with  shame  and  bitterness  that  on  many  points  I 
can  no  longer  look  to  my  countrymen  for  information,  but  have  to 
turn  abroad  for  all  that  is  new  and  valuable.  It  is  but  five  years  ago 
that  I  could  take  up  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  instruct  my  students  in  the  latest  facts  concerning  fever, 
the  contagious  diseases,  and  inoculation  of  tubercle,  as  discovered  by 
Sanderson,  Klein,  and  Creighton ;  observations  and  erpenments  which 
bear  upon  the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  the  treatment  of  fever 
by  baths,  and  the  probable  spread  of  consumption.  But  the  Govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the  work.  Since  this  time  I  have 
had  to  learn  exclusively  from  observations  made  at  Paris  or  Berlin, 
or  wherever  else  science  is  still  left  free.  Fortunately,  good  work  goes 
on  abroad,  and  our  medical  students,  learning  from  abroad,  will  here- 
after use  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  persecutors  of  their 
profession.  These  gentlemen  will  be  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  their 
feUow-creatures ;  but  if  they  believe  that  they  see  a  grand  ezperim^it 
being  performed  on  thousands  of  innocent  children,  by  the  intxoduc^ 
tion  of  tubercle  through  milk,  they  may  not  test  the  value  of  their 
suspicions  without  a  tiresome  and  often  vain  appeal  to  a  Grovemment 
official  for  permission  to  prick  a  mouse  with  the  point  of  a  needle* 
So  law-abiding,  however,  are  Englishmen  that  I  have  not  heard  of 
an  instance  where  any  experiment  has  been  surreptitiously  performed ; 
the  profession  is  still  patiently  though  eagerly  expectant  for  the  repeal 
of  a  tjrrannical  and  imreasonable  law. 

The  argument  that  fifty  other  kinds  of  cruelties  exist  worse 
than  those  connected  with  vivisection,  is  often  met  by  the  answer 
— ^many  blacks  do  not  make  a  white.  True  Plough ;  but  the 
answer  is  an  evasion.  Our  proposition  is  this :  why,  if  many  other  forms 
of  cruelty  exist  besides  that  of  vivisection,  do  you  select  this  form 
for  suppression  by  law?  The  only  answer  yet  given  is  as  before  said — 
its  inutility.  This  was  put  in  an  honest  and  straightforward  way  by  a 
late  eminent  writer.  When  asked  to  join  a  deputation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  against  experiments  on  animals,  he  wrote  to 
declare  his  adhesion,  adding  that  it  was  no  business  of  man  to  look 
into  the  mechanism  of  animals  which  God  had  made ;  and  on  this 
the  journal  of  the  anti-vivisectionists  brought  out  an  article  to  show 
that  it  was  through  desire  of  knowledge  that  man  fell.  In  these, 
days,  when  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  science  into 
elementary  schools,  it  may  be  hoped  that  public  feeling  will  be 
changed ;  but  hitherto  the  first  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  children, 
which  gave  short  descriptions  of  animals,  such  as  the  ox  and  the 
sheep,  taught  them  that  these  creatures  were  made  expressly  for  man: 
the  flesh  to  eat,  the  hide  for  shoes,  and  so  on.  No  hint  was  given  that 
the  animal  might  possibly  have  been  made  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
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the  primary  use  of  the  flesh  was  to  give  movement  to  its  limbs. 
The  popukur  cry  has  been  that  animals  are  for  man's  use,  and  if  the 
use  we  put  them  to  causes  them  pain  or  suffering,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
This  is  necessary  suffering.  If  we  quarrel  with  our  neighbours  and 
kill  one  another,  we  have  a  right  to  include  horses  in  the  strife ;  no 
feeling  of  anguish  need  be  experienced  by  knowing  that  hundreds  of 
these  animals  lie  wounded  and  dying  in  Caffraria  or  Afghanistan. 
If  we  hunt  an  animal  we  do  so  for  our  gratification ;  and  if  the 
animal  be  an  expensive  stag,  we  may  keep  him  alive  and  hunt  him 
again  to  save  our  pockets,  for  *  animals  are  made  for  man.'  * 

If  persons  allow  so  many  cruelties  for  man's  supposed  benefit,  it 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  true  pharisaical  spirit  to  condemn  smaller 
cruelties  which  they  regard  as  bringing  no  advantage  to  them.     They 

•  Compound  for  sins  they 'are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

But,  after  all,  they  do  but  represent  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  allows  any  one  to  inflict  what  pain  he  likes  short  of  tor- 
ture on  a  domestic  animal,  and  any  torture  he  pleases  on  a  non- 
domestic  animal,  whilst  he  cannot  inflict  the  most  trifling  injury 
upon  an  animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild,  so  long  as  his  object  is  a 
scientific  one,  unless  he  is  first  furnished  with  a  license.  Cruelty  is 
justifiable  for  any  purpose  but  a  scientific  one. 

As  it  is  possible  that  the  addresses  given  by  the  distinguished 
men  at  the  late  Medical  Congress  may  not  reach  the  public  eye,  I 
will  extract  from  them  a  few  passages  which  will  be  an  evidence  of 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  utility  of  experiments  on  animals. 
Mr.  Simon,  for  example,  who  has  long  pursued  no  special  branch  of 
medical  practice,  but  as  principal  oflScer  of  the  Government  Board 
was  able  to  take  a  large  and  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
physiology,  medicine,  and  surgery,  says : 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  all  practical  medicine  (curative  as  well  as 
preventive)  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  transfiguration  imder  the  influence  of 
laboratory  experiments  on  living  things.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  from 
conditions  of  vagueness  to  conditions  of  exactitude  has  in  many  respects  been 
greater  in  these  twenty-five  years  than  in  the  twenty-five  centuries  which  preceded 
them ;  and  with  this  increase  of  insight,  due  almost  entirely  to  scientific  experiment, 
the  practical  resources  of  our  art  for  present  and  future  good  to  the  world  have 
had  or  will  have  commensurate  increase.  Especially  in  those  parts  of  pathology 
which  make  the  foundation  of  preventive  medicine,  scientific  experiment  in  these 
years  has  been  opening  larger  and  larger  vistas  of  hope ;  and  more  and  more  clearly. 


>  We  do  not  know  what  sufferings  attend  an  animal  being  hunted  to  death ;  but, 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  pains  of  animals  by  our  own  feelings,  I  may 
mention  the  following  fact.  During  the  Franco-German  war,  a  soldier,  being  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  escape ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bullets 
flying  around  him,  got  safe  to  camp.  The  doctors  declared  that  the  terror  depicted  on 
that  man's  countenance  was  horrible^to  behold,  and  surpassed  anything  they  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  quiet  bed  of  suffering,  even  when  the  patient  was  the  victim  of  the  moat 
ghastly  wounds.    The  man  was  many  months  before  he  recovered  from  the  shock. 
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as  year  succeeds  year^  we  see  that  \h&  time  in  whicli  we  are  is  fuller  of  practical 
promise  than  any  of  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Simon  then  speaks  of  the  researches  fn  connection  with  diseases 
of  homed  cattle,  of  carbuncle,  marsh  fever,  &c.,  by  German  physi- 
cians, and  then  adds : 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  records  of  human  industry  it  would  be  impossible 
to  point  to  work  of  more  promise  to  the  world  than  these  various  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  its  cure  and  prevention ;  and  they  are  contributions 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  come^  and  could  only  have  come,  from  the 
performance  of  experiments  on  living  animals. 

Mr.  Simon  then  refers  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  renders  it 
most  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  these  important  re- 
searches, and  laments  that  experiments  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  medical  science  will  cease  in  this  country.  He  shows 
this  by  the  case  of  Professor  Lister,*  whose  observations  and  ex- 
periments in  reference  to  infection  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands  every  year  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Professor  Lister  had  found  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  important  investigations  or  conduct  them  abroad.  He  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  went  to  France ;  for  he  said,  *  Even  with  reference 
to  small  animals  the  working  of  the  Act  is  so  vexatious  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitory  of  experiments  by  a  private  practitioner  like 
myself,  unless  he  chooses  to  incur  the  risk  of  transgressing  the  law.' 

Dr.  Greenfield,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  at  work  upon  some  most  important  investigations 
on  prevention  of  splenic  fever,  was  forced  to  write  as  follows : 

I  have  not  been  engaged  in  other  investigations,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
the  present  restrictions^  and  in  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  license^  I  regard  it  as 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  any  useful  work  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  ...  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  these  hindrances  and 
obstacles  are  so  numerous  and  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  most  serious  bar  to  the 
investigation  of  disease,  and  even  of  such  remedial  measures  as  would  by  common 
consent  be  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  animals  experimented  upon.  When  to  this 
is  added  aU  the  annoyance  and  opprobrium  which  are  the  lot  of  investigators,  it  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  any  one  should  submit  to  be  licensed. 

Professor  Eraser,  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  country  as  the 
expounder  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  medicines,  says : 

How  hazardous  it  is  to  place  the  progress  of  a  science  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
State  official,  utterly  ignorant  of  its  aims  and  triumphs,  is  now  being  exemplified. 
In  several  instances  in  which  the  objects  were  of  the  highest  interest,  and  in  which- 
the  importance  of  the  results  could  not  be  predicted,  the  Government  has  con- 
stituted itself  the  supreme  arbiter  of  science,  and  has  ventured  to  decide  that 
certain  experiments  were  not  required  and  should  not  be  performed.  I  do  not 
make  this  statement  unadvisedly.  The  instances  are  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  I  have  only  just  now  experienced  the  mortification  of  being  refused  a  license. 
In  this  case  permission  was  requested  for  performing  a  few  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  frogs  with  a  reputed  poison  used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo  to  anoint  their 
arrows. 
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He  goes  on  to  show  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  this  know- 
ledge. But  the  Home  Office  entertained  a  different  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  most  trivial  infliction  of  pain  upon  a  rabbit  or  a 
frog.     He  adds : 

The  abBurd  position  has  now  been  assumed  by  the  State  that  an  operation 
implying  merely  such  a  wound  as  can  be  produced  by  a  needle  point  is  not  justifiable 
so  long  as  it  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  the  hope 
of  benefiting  the  human  race. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  surgeon  that,  a  certain  drug  having 
been  declared  a  remedy  for  tetanus  or  lock-jaw,  he  procured  some ; 
and  in  order  to  test  its  power  he  was  about  first  to  inoculate  a  rabbit. 
But  the  law  forbade,  and  his  patient  failed  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  remedy. 

Vircbow,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  and  men  of 
science  of  the  day,  delivered  a  special  address  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
the  importance  of  experiments  on  animals.  He  showed  clearly  how 
the  charge  of  cruelty  was  a  subterfuge.  The  real  allegation  was  that 
the  experimental  method,  yea,  modem  medicine  altogether,  is  mate- 
rialistic if  not  nihilistic  in  its  ultimate  object — that  it  offmds  s^ainst 
sentiment,  against  morals.  He  showed  how  exactly  the  same 
objection  had  formerly  been  raised  against  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies,  which  was  considered  both  disgraceful  and  degrading. 

During  the  time  of  the  Congress  the  statue  of  Harvey  was  un- 
veiled at  Folkestone,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  venerable  Owen  to 
deliver  an  address.  He  spoke  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
experiments  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  of  those,  which  suggested  the  scientific  treatment  of 
aneurism,  with  consequent  relief  to  an  immense  amount  of  human 
suffering. 

Professor  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  after  his  address  on 
Physiology,  concluded  as  follows : 

At  the  present  day  careers  are  opening  up,  and  a  fair  amount  of  uaeful  work  is, 
I  trust,  being  done,  or  rather  perhaps  would  be  done,  had  not,  in  this  countiy, 
physiology  fallen  upon  evil  days  of  a  kind  unknown  in  the  eighteenth  or  any  other 
century.  A  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  has,  whatever  commendable  impulses 
may  have  nurtured  it,  given  rise  to  legislative  action  which  has  gone  far  to  cripple 
physiological  research  in  this  country,.  Our  science  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
what  the  highest  legal  authority  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  penal  act. 
We  axe  liable  at  any  moment  in  our  inquiries  to  be  arrested  by  legal  prohihitions. 
We  are  hampered  by  licensee  and  certificates.  When  we  enter  upon  any  research 
we  do  not  know  how  far  we  may  go  before  we  have  to  crave  permission  to  proceed-, 
we  sigh  in  oiur  bondage  like  the  Israelites  of  old ;  we  are  asked  to  make  bricks 
when  they  have  taken  away  ^m  us  our  straw.  One  good  fruit  of  the  present 
Congress  may  be  this,  that  our  foreign  brethren,  seeing  our  struts,  will  go  hooie 
determined  in  their  respective  countries  to  resist  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  to  put 
the  physiological  inquirer  in  chains,  for  we  surely  are  all  agreed  that  experiment  is 
the  best  weapon  with  which  we  can  fight  against  the  powers  of  darkness  of  the 
mysteries  of  life. 
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Professor  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  speaking  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  said  : 

It  was  our  duty,  who  know  the  real  importance  of  vivisection  to  the  advancement 
of  our  profession  and  the  welfare  of  the  community — ^it  was.  our  duty  in  the  interest 
less  indeed  of  our  profession  than  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  puhlic,  that  we 
should  speak  out  and  state  what  we  think  distinctly.  The  first  argument  raised 
against  vivisection  is — what  good  has  it  done  ?  To  one  who  surveys  the  progress 
of  medical  science  from  its  beginning,  this  question  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  for 
persons  to  ask.  Why,  the  truth  is  that  almost  every  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  body  has  been  made  through  vivisection.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  other  processes  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected,  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord,  of  every  nerve  which  passes  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  those  nerves  over  every  organ  and  structure  of  the  body — over  the  heart,  over 
the  lungs,  over  the  stomach,  over  the  pulse,  over  the  kidneys,  over  the  bladder,  over 
the  skin,  over  the  muscles — is  almost  entirely  due  to  vivisection.  What  has  been 
the  influence  of  this  upon  medical  treatment  ?  Almost  all  real  great  advance  in 
medical  treatment  has  been  due  to  better  medical  knowledge,  and  that  better 
medical  knowledge  is  greatly  due  to  the  advancement  of  physiology.  Take  away 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  received  through  vivisection,  and  conceive  what  a 
chaos  would  be  our  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  our  ideas  of  the  treat  nent 
of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  to  what  we  should 
be  reduced.  Every  man  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine,  every  man  who  has 
made  real  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  body,  has  done 
it  through  vivisection.  From  Galen  and  VesaJius  to  Harvey,  to  Hunter,  to  Hope, 
and  Brodie — for  this,  the  most  practical  of  modem  suigeons,  was  a  vivisector — 
every  one  of  these  men,  and  they  are  few  among  the  many,  has  made  his  greatest 
discoveries  through  vivisection. 

Dr.  Humphry  then  deals  with  the  question  of  thp  demoralisation 
which  it  may  induce,  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the  men  who  practise 
it,  of  their  use  of  chloroform,  and  of  their  care  to  prevent  suflfering 
in  other  ways.     He  adds : 

To  my  mind,  if  there  be  demoralisation  connected  with  this  matter,  it  is  the 
demoralisation  connected  with  false  statements  and  imperfect  knowledge.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  has  shaken  my 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  uprightness,  the  integrity,  and,  above  all,  the  fairness  of 
Englishmen,  so  much  as  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  of  vivisection  has  been 
paraded  before  the  public,  fortified  with  exaggeration,  with  carelessness,  and  fidse 
statement.  Cert^ly  no  demoralisation  associated  with  vivisection  is  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the  demoralisation  and  damage  which  is  to  be  done  to  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  the  conmiunity  by  the  statements  which  are  made  against  it.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity  that  vivisection  shall  b^  practised,  just  as  it  is  necessary 
that  dissection  of  the  human  body  shall  be  done.  If  it  be  not  done  in  a  legitimate 
way,  it  will  be  done  in  some  other  way. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  leading  men  in  England  and  in 
Europe — those  who  are  best  capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment — have 
expressed  their  opinion  strongly  in  fEtvour  of  experiments  on  animals, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  supported  their  opinion  by  an  exposition  of 
facts.  Opposed  to  these  savants  are  certain  lords  and  certain  ladies, 
certain  bishops  and  certain  members  of  Parliament,  who,  with  all 
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the  dogmatism  of  mature  ignorance,  declare  that  *  vivisection  only 
panders  to  curiosity,  without  doing  anything  for  science ; '  *  that  it  is 
a  detestable  practice  not  attended  witii  scientific  results,'  If  history 
repeats  itself,  we  seem  to  hear  the  Dominican  monks  vocifeiating 
that  the  earth  does  not  go  round  the  sun,  and  to  see  them  putting 
Galileo  in  prison  to  prove  their  point.  I  would  ask  the  reader  to 
picture  to  himself  a  platform  on  which  Pasteur  and  Virchow,  Owmi 
and  Huxley,  Humphry  and  Foster,  Simon  and  Fraser  unite  in  the 
statement '  that  the  remarkable  advance  in  medical  science  and  art 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  due  to  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals ' ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  sincere  niral  dean  and  a 
conscientious  auctioneer  unite  with  equal  solemnity  in  stating  theiT 
opinion  ^  that  experiments  on  animals  have  led  to  no  useful  results.' 
I  do  not  doubt  their  sanity,  or  their  modesty,  or  their  good  fisdth : 
they  only  lack  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

So  strange  does  it  seem  that  an  ignorant  n^jority  should  prevail 
over  the  learned  few,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  a 
legislative  act  could  have  been  founded  on  popular  clamour.  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  late  Government  was  altogether  misled 
in  this  matter.  It  acted  as  if  those  engaged  in  what  was  called 
vivisection  were  mischievous  boys,  or  rather  ruffians,  who  were  con- 
stantly dissecting  animals  alive  for  their  own  amusement.  If  sudi 
miscreants  existed,  they  would  be  the  last  men  in  the  world  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  an  experiment  and  the  appreciation  of  its 
results.  Great  knowledge,  skill,  and  indefatigable  devotion  to  duty 
are  required  for  physiological  research,  and  these  qualities  are  not  to 
be  found  in  brutal  natures.  Indeed,  those  against  whom  the  law  is 
directed  are  at  least  as  refined,  as  cultivated,  as  humane  as  any  equal 
number  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Among  them  are 
fathers  of  families,  instructors  of  youth,  practical  philanthropists, 
devout  Christians.  These  are  the  men  at  whom  the  law  strikes 
and  threatens  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  I  remember  showing  a 
lady  a  most  carefully  arranged  piece  of  mechanism  (contrived  by 
Professor  Marey,  the  distinguished  successor  of  Bernard),  which  indi- 
cated, by  a  delicate  galvanic  apparatus,  the  rate  of  transmission  of  a 
stimulation  along  a  nerve.  This  lady,  on  looking  at  it,  exclaimed, 
'  And  is  it  possible  that  a  maB  who  showed  so  much  ingenuity,  per- 
severance, and  so  much  insight  into  the  importance  of  scientific 
accuracy,  would  have  been  liable  in  this  country  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  with  swindlers  and  burglars?'  The  late  Government 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  well-meaning  but  ill-informed  fanatics  and 
to  paid  agitators.  A  penny  illustrated  paper,  which  panders  to  the 
vilest  and  lowest  feelings  of  the  mob  by  delineating  in  detail  all  the 
circumstances  of  brutal  crimes,  did  good  service  to  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionists  by  its  false  and  abominable  prints.  That  pain  must 
sometimes  be  inflicted*  by  experiments  I  admit ;  but  in  many  cases 
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it  is  literally  as  trifling  as  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  more  severe  experiments  are  rendered  painless  by 
the  use  of  anaesthetics.  I  believe  the  words  of  Br.  Pye  Smith  in  his 
address  before  the  British  Association  in  1879  convey  the  spirit  of  all 
scientific  men  in  England.     He  says : 

The  only  restriction  which  Christian  morality  impoees  upon  such  practices  is 
that  no  more  pain  shall  be  inflicted  than  is  necessary  for  the  object  in  yie  w.  Killing 
or  hurting  domestic  animals  when  moved  by  passion  or  by  the  horrible  delight 
which  some  depraved  natures  feel  in  the  act  of  inflicting  pain  was  until  lately  the 
only  recognised  transgression  against  the  law  of  England.  It  is  only  under  such 
restrictions  that  physiologists  desire  to  work.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  limits 
that  were  accepted  by  physiologists  long  before  the  agitation  began.*  Any  one 
who  would  inflict  a  single  pang  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  a  scientific  object, 
or  would  by  carelessness  fail  to  take  due  care  of  the  aniwi^U  he  has  to  deal  with, 
would  be  justly  liable  to  public  reprobation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  physiologists,  but  I  apprehend  that 
they  would  deprecate  as  much  as  anybody  the  practice  of  experi- 
ments by  untrained  and  incompetent  persons ;  they  would  regard  it 
as  a  public  scandal  if,  in  any  house  in  any  street,  animals  were  liable  to 
be  made  use  of  for  experimentation.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  would 
ever  occur;  but,  to  satisfy  public  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
no  physiologist  would  object  to  his  laboratory  being  licensed  in  the 
same  way  as  are  dissecting-rooms  imder  the  Anatomy  Act,  and  to  the 
license  being  given  only  to  persons  of  adequate  knowledge  and 
known  character.  When  this  was  done,  the  expert  should  be  allowed 
to  work  in  his  own  way  and  after  his  own  method.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to  physiologists,  and  ought  suffi- 
ciently to  appease  the  public  mind ;  for  it  should  be  remembered,  as 
Lord  Sherbrooke  well  put  it,  that  some  of  these  experimenters  are 
practising  physicians  and  surgeons;  and  it  is  absurd  to  trust 
defenceless  children  in  their  hands,  and  forbid  them  performing 
vaccination  on  a  mouse. 

There  is  an  important  part  of  the  question  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  physiologists.  They  have  defended  their 
cause  by  showing  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  experiments 
on  animals.  All  they  have  said  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  good  results  were  not  immediately  in  view, 
nor  were  they  always  the  chief  object  for  which  the  physiologist 
performed  his  experiment.  Every  fact  in  nature,  being  of  necessity 
the  exemplification  of  a  general  law,  has  its  meaning;  and  thus  the 
most  important  consequences  have  resulted  from  an  observation  of 
the  most  trivial  phenomena.  Illustrations  of  this  truth  abound  in 
every  chapter  of  the  history  of  science.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the 
single  object  before  him  at  which  the  experimenter  is  aiming — ^he  is 
seeking  after  truth,  and  if  he  finds  it  he  is  satisfied.    Indeed,  the  true 

'  See  Beport  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1871, 
p.  144. 
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soientifio  worker  is  known  by  the  singlenesB  of  hifl  purpose,  for  it  is 
certain  that  if  he  is  looking  to  some  splendid  ulterior  object  his 
eyes  become  dazzled  and  he  misses  his  mark.  How  absurd,  then, 
for  experimenters  to  be  asked  by  the  Government  official  before  he 
permits  them  to  commence  their  work,  what  good  object  they  can 
foresee  in  pursuing  their  researches  I  The  only  answer  which  a  really 
scientific  man  could  give  would  be — ^knowledge. 

Although  this  feeling  is  quite  unappreciated  by  many  persons, 
the  perusal  of  the  biograi^iies  of  great  scientific  men  diows  thst 
they  were  impelled  by  as  strong  a  passion  as  any  in  the  hxanaa 
breast.  We  know,  if  a  lad  has  a  passion  for  music  or  painting,  tfait 
no  penalties  which  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  inflict  would  pie- 
vent  him  in  secret  or  in  bye  paths  from  following  his  constraining 
passion.  So  it  is  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge ;  it  cannot  be  re- 
strained. The  naturalist  will  wander  in  the  pathless  forest  to  dis- 
cover some  new  form  of  life,  or  he  will  watch  for  hours  over  the 
fertiUsing  process  in  his  flowers,  or  the  habits  of  his  ants,  or  the 
slow  operation  of  the  worms  in  the  earth.  An  enthusiastic  medi- 
cal student  will  watch  all  night  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man  in  the 
hospital ;  not  only  when  impelled  by  duty  to  minister  to  his  wantSi 
but  also  when  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  knowledge  to  watch  the 
ever-changing  symptoms  of  some  mysterious  malady.  It  therefore 
manifests  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  mankind  in  our 
governing  bodies  to  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  eventually 
arrest  scientific  research ;  it  may  hamper  and  harass  for  a  time,  but 
it  is  powerless  to  do  more. 

As  there  will  always  be  certain  men  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
^e  fine  arts  or  of  letters,  so  there  will  be  others  engaged  in  unravelling 
the  enigmas  of  nature;  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  dearly 
^understood  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  one  method — by  ezpen- 
ment  and  proof.  The  mysteries  of  nature  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  looking  at  them;  in  all  ages  and  all  times  this  has  been 
-done,  but  without  profit.  If  it  had  been  possible  at  any  fonner 
period  for  a  superior  intelligence  to  have  endeavoured  an  explanation 
-of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  of  the  causes  of  animal  heat,  or  the  laws  of 
nervous  conduction,  the  very  terms  would  have  been  unintelligible; 
the  description  of  the  tissues  now  known  to  the  microscopist,  the 
various  chemical  changes,  the  electric  currents,  would  have  sounded 
as  jargon.  All  knowledge  is  self-created;  it  comes  step  by  step 
through  experiment  and  verification :  this  knowledge,  when  obtained, 
is  then  made  use  of  in  explanation  of  the  more  complex  structures 
and  phenomena.  Just  as  the  steam  engine  has  been  built  up  step 
by  step  through  a  series  of  years,  so  is  our  knowledge  a  continu- 
ous growth  after  the  same  fashion.  If  there  be,  then,  a  particular 
process  which  alone  the  human  mind  can  make  use  of  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  there  wiU  always  be  found  certain 
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persons  ready  for  the  work.  Whether  it  be  a  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  beneath  us,  or  the  composition  of  the  ocean,  or  of  vege^ 
table  life  or  of  anim^  life,  the  method  of  inquiry  is  the  same. 
The  rocks  are  broken  and  put  in  the  crucible,  the  water  is  subr 
mitted  to  analysis,  the  plant  is  dissected,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  laws  which  govern  its  growth  and  propagation,  experiments  are 
made  by  grafting  and  by  cross  fertilisation.  In  animal  life  the  same 
method  must  be  adopted  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature.  The 
question  of  the  animal  being  sensitive  cannot  alter  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigation. It  is,  therefore,  sheer  folly  and  ignorance  to  stand  in  the 
path  and  forbid  any  one  walking  in  the  one  right  direction ;  it  can- 
not be  done.  All  that  society  should  demand  is  that  their  rights 
and  privileges  should  not  be  interfered  with.  I  may  not  enter  a 
man's  garden  to  examine  his  plants,  though  my  aim  is  a  scientific  one. 
I  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  dissect  a  dead  body  in  my  house  to  the 
annoyance  of  my  neighbours — it  would  be  a  public  scandal ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  experiments  should  not  be  allowed  on  animals  any- 
where and  by  anybody.  But  when  the  public  mind  is  appeased  in 
these  respects,  perfect  freedom  should  be  given  to  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator. He  cannot  but  pursue  one  course,  and  no  law  can  hinder  him. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Anatomy  Act,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
that  public  feeling  has  already  put  restraint  enough  on  scientific 
and  medical  men.  Our  profession  is  unduly  weighted ;  we  are  really, 
as  Dr.  Foster  remarked,  asked  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  knowledge  of  all,  that,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  there  was  so  much  scandal  caused  by  the  stealing  of  bodies 
for  dissection  that  the  present  Anatomy  Act  was  passed.  This  is  a 
very  stringent  Act  and  most  rigidly  worked.  Amongst  other  clauses 
it  is  obligatoiy  that  the  body  when  dissected  shaU  be  buried.  Conse- 
quently it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  skeleton,  and  probably  none 
has  been  made  in  England  for  many  years.  As  a  result  of  this,  all 
the  skeletons  and  bones  for  the  use  of  students  are  obtained  from 
abroad.  When  I  was  curator  of  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
I  paid  about  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  French  skeletons,  and  had 
sometimes  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  I  would 
submit  the  case  to  the  fair  trader.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if 
England  had  no  communication  with  the  Continent,  a  student  here 
could  not  thoroughly  learn  anatomy.  The  English  public  is  very 
exacting  of  the  physician  as  regards  his  skill,  and  yet  it  forbids  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  now 
the  same  public  is  endeavouring  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

The  ostensible  reason  offered  for  the  suppression  of  vivisection  is 
its  *  cruelty ; '  but  when  it  is  objected  that  other  forms  of  cruelty  are 
unmolested,  we  are  met  by  the  answer  that  it  is  useless  cruelty.  If  by 
useless  is  meant  that  it  is  unattended  by  scientific  results,  I  leave 
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the  statement  to  the  reader  of  the  testimony  above  quoted  from 
the  foremost  men  of  science.  It  must,  therefore,  be  meant  that  all 
physiological  knowledge  is  useless ;  and  this  I  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  profession,  which  has  already  been  conclusivelj 
pronounced. 

The  '  vivisection  question '  is  a  burning  one,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
settled  in  favour  of  science  and  humanity  the  better,  for  assuredly  it 
must  one  day  be  so  determined.  The  laws  of  human  progress  cannot 
be  withstood  by  any  human  enactments-  Moreover,  if  ignorant  public 
opinion  is  kept  alive  to  the  question, so  is  instructed  public  opinion; 
for  Harvey,  the  arch-vivisector,  left  it  as  an  instruction  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  that  once  a  year  an  oration  should  be  delivered  sd\h 
the  object  of  encouraging  its  members  *  to  search  out  the  secrete  of 
nature  by  way  of  experiment.' 

Samuel  Wilks. 
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